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WHAT  IS  A  GOOD  CHILD? 

A   KINDERGARTNER'S  TALK  TO   MOTHERS. 

Bv  Marv  (t.  Trask. 

\  A  /  E  all  agree  in  wishing  that  the  Bread  must  be  fit  to  eat, — digestible, 
children  should  be  ''good";  nourishing;  that  is,  is  must  be  good 
but  we  use  the  term  often  very  in  relation  to  us,  otherwise  the  term 
vagTiely,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  w^ell  has  no  meaning.  But  to  be  good  for 
to  try  to  clear  up  our  ideas  a  little,  us  it  must  have  a  certain  inner  good- 
Some  time  ago  I  was  fortunate  ness,  must  be  light,  well  mixed,  well 
enough  to  attend  Professor  Palmer's  baked.  It  must  conform  to  a  stand- 
course  in  Ethics  at  Radcliffe,  and  his  ard  we  have  in  mind  of  what  bread 
method  of  studying  what  we  mean  should  be — an  ideal  bread, — but  this 
by  goodness  seemed  to  me  very  help-  standard  depends  upon  something 
ful.  outside  of  the  bread. 

In  the  first  place,  he  pointed  out  So,  in  judging  a  horse,  our  judg- 

that  in  estimating  conduct,   or  any-  ment  depends  partly  upon  what  we 

thing  else,  we  had  to  have  some  stand-  want  him  to  be  good  for, — the  sad- 

ard,  and  if  we  were  to  study  Ethics  die,  carriage,  or  farm  work ;    but  to 

together   we  must   agree   upon  some  be  '^a  good  horse"  at  all  he  must  be 

standard;    and  then  he  led  us  to  see  sound,    well    proportioned,    wath    all 

what  standard  is  really  implied  when  his  limbs  and  organs  in  good  order, 

we   call   any   person   or  thing   good.  Our  judgment  depends,  in  any  case. 

For  instance,  he  w^ould  say,  Wliat  do  upon     our    ideal    of    what    a    horse 

we  mean  by  good  bread?     To  answer  should  be,  and  also  upon  wliat  he  is 

we   must    ask,    What    is   bread    for?  to  be  used  for. 
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1  think  we  want  iiuw  to  lind  out 
what  standard  we  really  imply  when 
we  speak  of  a  '•good  child,"  or  tell  a 
child  to  "be  good."  ''A  good  baby" 
iisiiallv  means  a  babv  that  does  not 
cry,  that  sleeps  a  great  deal,  and  that 
eats  well.  Of  course  there  isn't  any 
idea  of  morality  here;  the  baby 
knows  nothing  about  right  or  wrong, 
and  makes  no  (choice.  Why,  then, 
do  we  call  it  e:ood  ? 

Two  ideas  seem  implied: — 

First — the  child  does  not  make 
much  triiuble,  is. easy  to  take  care  of, 
does  not  disturb  other  people.  Here 
we  get  an  idea  of  outer  relations.  If 
there  were  nobody  in  the  world  but 
this  babv,  and  if  it  were  taken  care 
of  by  automatons,  we  should  not  care 
(so  far  as  its  outer  relations  are  con- 
cerned) whether  it  cried  or  not,  and 
so  we  could  not  call  it  good  in  this 
sense. 

But,  secondly,  1  think  there  is  an- 
other  idea  implied  in  our  terai. 
Why  does  a  verv  little  child  cry  or 
fret  ?  Almost  always,  the  reason  is 
that  it  does  not  feel  quite  well ;  for 
it  is  natural  to  a  healthy  baby  who 
is  well  cared  for  to  be  placid,  to  sleep 
much,  and  to  take  life  easily,  like  a 
kitten  or  a  ynippy.  So,  when  we  call 
it  good  I  think  we  imply  also  an 
ideal  <il'  what  a  hahy  <iu,^ht  lo  l)e  In  it- 
self, as  well  as  in  relation  to  others. 
Tt  ouglit  to  1)0  healthy,  with  all  its 
t'nnctions  well  adjusted,  and  in  this 
sense  we  couhl  call  ovon  a  solitary 
baby  good. 

But  what  does  this  use  of  the  term 
imply?  It  certainly  implies  that  the 
baby  is  a  groining  being,  for  the  aim 


and  object  of  its  being  healthy  is  that 
it  may  develop.  Should  we  be  satis- 
fied with  a  baby  that  remained  ju^t 
the  same,  however  little  trouble  it 
might  be  ?  We  might  as  well  have  a 
doll.  We  want  the  baby  to  sleep 
and  eat  and  digest,  just  that  it  may 
grow  and  change  and  become  more 
active,  and  reach  a  stage  in  which  it 
will  in-obably  be  a  good  deal  more 
trouble  to  take  care  of.  When  the 
baby  begins  to  creeji  or  walk  and  to 
investi2:ate  evervthinc"  within  reach, 
we  often  hear  the  mother  say :  "My 
baby  isn't  nearly  as  good  as  he  used 
to  be.  He  makes  me  a  gi'eat  deal  of 
trouble  now;  I  have  to  watch  him 
every  minute."  But  would  she  be 
satisfied  if  the  baby  did  not  reach 
this  stage  ?  If  it  did  not,  that  would 
mean  that  something  was  wrong  with 
the  child's  limbs  or  brain,  and  this 
would  be  the  greatest  ffrief  to  the 
mother. 

Let  us  think  a  little  now  about 
older  children.  What  do  Ave  mean 
l)y  calling  them  "good"  ?  Probably 
our  answers  will  he:  "A  good  child  is 
obedient,  quiet,  industrious,  persever- 
ing, truthful,  kind,  helpful,  affec- 
tionate, not  mischievous."  Whv  do 
we  call  these  qualities  good  ? 

A  good  child  is  obedient,  we  say. 
That  is  constantly  emphasized ;  but 
whv? 

1.  Because  a  disobedient  child  is 
very  troublesome  and  annoying  to 
others.  A  child  is  a  member  of  a 
family  and  a  member  of  society,  and 
if  he  pays  no  attention  to  the  rights 
and  <lesires  of  other  members  he  be- 
comes   unbearable.       Here    we    find 
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the  idea  of  uutci-  relationship  im- 
plied. We  are  not  isolated  being-s, 
and  ^ye  cannot  live  as  if  we  were. 
Even  in  things  not  morally  wrong 
we  must  often  give  np  onr  individual 
preferences  in  order  not  to  interfere 
with  others.  It  is  natural  for  a  child 
to  run  and  jump  and  shout,  and  it  is 
right  that  he  should  do  these  thing's  a 
creat  deal ;  but  when  anvone  is  ill 
or  very  tired,  or  very  busy,  we  say  to 
the  child:  "'You  must  be  quiet  now." 
If  he  is  disobedient,  and  persists  in 
jumping  and  pounding-  and  shouting, 
he  makes  a  nuisance  of  himself  and 
perhaps  causes  a  great  deal  of  suffer- 
ing. 

Besides  this,  we  must  have  law  and 
order  if  society  is  to  exist,  and  all 
members  of  society  must  conform  to 
the  law  or  notliing  will  ever  be  ac- 
complished. 

2.  But  Ave  sav,  also,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  child's  own  good 
that  he  should  obey.  He  is  ignorant 
and  inexperienced,  and  be  must  rely 
on  those  who  are  older  and  wiser 
than  he  is,  or  he  will  run  into  all 
sorts  of  danger  and  will  probably  be 
injiu'ed,  if  not  killed.  Have  you 
ever  read  ''Sonnv,"  and  do  vou  re- 
member  the  accidents  that  befell  him 
because  he  was  never  made  to  obey  ( 
Although  he  turns  out  better  than  a 
child  Avould  be  likely  to  with  such 
training,  yet  he  regTets  his  irregiilar 
education  very  much,  when  he  is 
grown  up.  Among  the  poor  people 
in  the  cities  I  have  seen  many  chil- 
dren whose  health  was  injured  be- 
cause their  parents  could  not  make 
them  obey  in  matters  of  food,  sleep. 


etc.  All  this  implies  another  set  of 
relationships — the  relations  to  na- 
ture. The  child  belongs  in  the  world 
of  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  world  of 
humanity,  and  he  can  live  and  de- 
velop only  as  he  knows  how  to  con- 
form to  natural  laws.  He  does  not 
know  them  at  first,  and  so  he  must 
be  taught  and  guided  by  those  who 
know  more. 

But  why  do  we  insist  that  the  child 
should  obey  for  his  own  good  (  Win- 
do  we  ivant  him  to  live  and  develop  ? 
Is  it  only  because  the  mother  has  a 
natural  love  for  the  child  and  takes 
pleasure  in  having  him  with  her  ? 
If  she  knew  that  she  would  die  in  a 
few  years,  or  that  the  child  would 
have  to  leave  her  in  a  short  time, 
and  that  she  would  never  see  him 
again,  would  she  not  still  wish  him 
to  grow  up  strong  and  weU  developed 
in  body,  mind  and  spirit  ?  I  am  sure 
she  would.  And  what  does  this  im- 
ply ''(  Does  it  not  mean  that  she  feels 
that  the  child  has  some  worth  in 
himself  (  —  that  he  is  not  of  value 
simply  because  he  gives  pleasure  to 
hor  or  to  any  special  person,  but  is 
of  worth  as  a  human  being  ?  Xo  hu- 
man being  can  l)e  of  any  worth  all 
alone,  or  can  oven  be  conceived  of  as 
existing  all  alone;  yet  he  is  not  of 
worth  oiilij  in  his  external  relations 
in  what  he  does  for  others,  without 
regard  to  wliat  he  is  in  himself.  He 
is  a  part  of  the  great  whole  of  life,  but 
he  is  of  value  in  himself,  just  because 
he  is  a  part. 

Let  us  take  another  quality, — 
truthfulness.  Why  is  this  good? 
Does  not  our  calling  it  so  imply  rela- 
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tion?      An  isolated  being  could  not 
be  truthful  or  untrutliful  for  there 
Avould  be  nothing'  for  liiiu  to  conform 
to,  and  truth  seems  to  mean  conform- 
ity to  something  outside  of  the  in- 
dividual,    yet    related    to    him.      It 
means,  as  it  were,  reflecting  the  im- 
ages of  things  about  us  unchanged, 
undistorted;    but  these  things  must 
be  in  relation  to  us  if  they  are  to  be 
reflected.   Truthfulness  means  'knowl- 
edge,  too;     for   we   cannot    tell   the 
truth  on  subjects  of  which  we  know 
nothing,   and  we   cannot  know   any- 
thing that  is  wholly  out  of  relation 
to  us, — that   is,   we  can  only  know 
such   things   as   our  senses  and   our 
powders  of  mind  make  us  capable  of 
knowing.     Ko  one  could  tell  the  truth 
about  anything  that  can  be  seen  only 
through  a  microscope  or  telescope,  un- 
less  it   had  thus  been  seen.       It   is 
out   of    relation   otherwise.       Truth- 
fulness implies,  also,  I  think,  an  ideal 
of  worth  in  one's  self ;   for  we  do  not 
urge  children  to  speak  the  truth  sim- 
ply because  it  is  inconvenient  or  dan- 
gerous not  to  be  able  to  depend  upon 
what  they  say,  but  because  we  feel 
that    untruthfulness    implies    some- 
thing amiss  in  the  child  or  man  him- 
self,— a  falling  off  from  our  ideal  of 
what  he  should  be. 

"iVo/.  to  get  into  mischief"  is  con- 
sidered very  good;  but  why?  Usu- 
ally because  wliat  we  call  mischief 
means  something  disturbing  to  older 
people  and  disturbing  to  the  orderly 
way  in  which  (jlder  people  like  to 
have  things  go  on.  Here  is  relation 
again.  Sometimes  mischief  means 
doing  things  that  do  not  conform  to 


the  laws  of  nature,   with  disastrous 
results  naturally  attending: — for  in- 
stance, trying  to  sail  on  the  door  mat 
(fortunately  in  very  shallow  water), 
as  one  of  my  brothers  did ;    trying  to 
fly ;   or  trying  to  cook  something  in  a 
basket  himg  over  an  open  fire,  as  did 
some  children  I  heard  of — all  tliese 
things  are  violations  of  relationship. 
But    mischief    is    very    often    mis- 
directed   activitv,    and    means    that 
there  has  not  been  sufiicient  proper 
outlet  provided  for  a  child's  activity. 
This  is  one  reason  for  sending  a  child 
to   kindergarten,    however   good    his 
home  may  be,  for  it  is  difiicult  for 
the  mother  to  provide  sufiicient  occu- 
pation always,  and  it  is  also  easier 
for  children  to  work  systematically 
■when    there     are     several    together. 
Work  done  socially  is  more  interest- 
ing,   and    we    all    know    how    much 
easier  it  is  to  work  in  a  class  than 
alone. 

We  often  call  a  quiet  child  "good"  ; 
but  in  this  I  think  we  are  apt  to  con- 
sider only  the  external  relations  and 
to  fore-et  the  individual  w^orth.  A 
quiet  child  may  not  disturb  others, 
but  is  he  developing  as  he  ought,  so 
as  to  be  of  value  in  himself  ? 

Wo  liave  seen  that  we  could  not 
wish  the  baby  to  stop  growing  and 
developing  because  he  is  more  trou- 
ble as  he  becomes  niore  active,  and  it 
is  the  same  with  older  children.  If 
a  child  is  merely  quiet  and  passive, 
or  is  quiet  because  he  is  reading 
stories  and  not  making  much  effort, 
he  is  in  great  danger  of  not  develop- 
ing physically  or  morally,  and  of  not 
being  good — either  good  in  himself 
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or  good  for  anything  when  the  time 
comes  for  him  to  depend  upon  him- 
self. The  child  who  is  very  active 
and  oft^n  in  mischief  may  really  be 
much  nearer  to  moral  goodness  than 
the  "good,  quiet  child,"  because  he 
is  developing  his  powders  and  learn- 
ing self-reliance. 

So,  too,  when  we  say  that  a  good 
child  ''does  as  he  is  told,"  we  often 
get  hold  of  only  half  the  truth. 
Obedience  is  necessary,  law  and 
order  are  necessary,  a  great  deal  of 
imitation  is  necessary ;  but  if  we 
emphasize  only  this  side  we  do  not 
get  real  development.  We  do  not 
want  children  to  grow  up  only  doing 
as  thev  are  told,  unable  to  choose  for 
themselves,  or  to  rely  on  themselves ; 
and  we  certainly  do  not  want  them 
to  do  as  anyone  tells  them  in  whose 
company  they  may  happen  to  be. 
There  is  nothing  more  unfortunate 
than  the  absence  of  steadfast  purpose 
and  self-reliance,  and  the  great  object 
of  children's  "doing  as  they  are  told" 
is  that  they  may  learn  to  do  right 
without  being  told,  and  may  grow. 

Here  comes  in  the  question  of  per- 
versity, "contrariness,"  in  children, 
the  wanting  to  do  just  the  opposite 
of  what  thev  are  told,  wdiich  is  some- 
times  so  trying  and  perplexing.  An 
example  of  this  was  furnished  unex- 
pectedly by  a  little  boy  (then  about 
three  years  old)  who  is  usually  very 
sweet  and  easily  managed.  His 
father  was  not  well,  and  Ids  mother 
came  to  the  nursery,  where  the  boy 
was  playing  quietly  and  contentedly, 
and  said  to  the  nurse :  *'Do  not  let 
him  iTfi  out  of  the  room  in-  make   a 


noise,  for  his  father  is  asleep."  Im- 
mediately the  child  jumped  up  and 
ran  into  the  hall,  squealing.  It  was 
a  great  surprise,  and  quite  a  shock, 
to  the  mother.  Prof.  Royce,  in 
speaking  of  this  trait  in  children,  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
beginning  of  originality  in  children 
is  usually  contrastf  opposition;  and 
lie  considers  that  in  this  we  may  find 
the  explanation  of  much  that  looks  at 
first  like  sheer  perversity.  Observ- 
ing my  little  nephcAv,  mtli  whom  I 
have  been  a  great  deal,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  there  was  much  truth  in 
this  idea.  I  remember  that  H.  asked 
me  one  day  for  a  story.  I  said: 
"Shall  I  tell  you  about  the  kitty  that 
ran  away  ?"  (a  story  of  which  he  had 
been  very  fond).  "ISTo,"  he  replied, 
promptly,  "fell  me  about  a  kitty  that 
stayed  at  home."  This  seemed  to  be 
almost  the  beginning  of  what  Prof. 
Royce  calls  "inventiveness"  with 
him.  Imitation  comes  first  with 
children,  but  we  do  not  really  want 
that  to  be  all.  We  enjoy  originality 
in  people,  and  think  those  very  tire- 
some who  just  reflect  others  and 
"have  no  mind  of  their  own."  But 
the  beginnings  of  originality  are 
often  very  trying.  I  think  it  is  often 
best  not  to  be  too  much  worried  over 
such  manifestations,  or  to"  pay  very 
much  attention  to  them.  Of  course, 
where  there  is  real  disobedience  it 
cannot  be  passed  over ;  but  I  think 
that  we  should  try  to  make  even  a  lit- 
tle child  feel,  at  this  stage  of  develop- 
ment, that  commands  are  not  arbi- 
trary and  do  not  express  the  merely 
individual  will  of  the  motlior. 
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Is  it  not  evident  tliat  in  all  these 
ideas  of  "the  good  child"  there  is 
not  really  much  of  what  we  can  call 
moralitv  ?  3Ioral  ffoodness  necessi- 
tates  choice,  and  the  power  of  choice 
develops  slowly.  There  must  be 
some  knowledge  and  experience  be- 
fore we  can  make  a  choice.  But  our 
ideas  of  the  child's  goodness  do  im- 
ply relationships,  and  the  idea  of  an 
active,  growing  being,  who  ought  to 
be  developing  all  the  time  in  strength 
and  knoAvledge,  and  in  the  powers  of 


activity   and  choice,    and   Avho   is   of 
worth  in  himself. 

Xow  1  think  we  can  see  that  tlie 
rio-ht  education  for  such  a  beiusf  must 
be  au  education  which  makes  the 
ideas  of  relationship  and  of  the  or- 
ganization of  life  very  clear  and 
prominent,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  tries  to  develop  the  child's  in- 
dividual powers,  his  self-reliance,  and 
his  will,  to  provide  healthy  outlets  for 
his  activity,  and  to  help  him  to  know 
the  world  and  to  do  his  part  in  it. 


IT    MUST    BE    SETTLED    RIGHT. 

By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

However  the  battle  is  ended, 
Though  proudly  the  victor  comes 
With  fluttering  flags  and  prancing  nags 
And  echoing  roll  of  drums. 
Still  truth  proclaims  this  motto 
In  letters  of  living  light : 

jS^o  question  is  ever  settled 

Until  it  is  settled  right. 


Though  the  heel  of  the  strong  oppressor 

May  grind  the  weak  in  the  dust, 

And  the  voices  of  fame  wath  one  acclaim 

May  call  him  great  and  just. 

Let  those  wlio  apjilaud  take  warning 

And  keep  this  motto  in  sight : 

^o  question  is  ever  settled 
Until  it  is  settled  riaht. 


Let  those  who  have  failed  take  courage 
Thouffh  the  enemy  seems  to  have  won ; 
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Though  liis  ranks  are  strong,  if  he  be  in  the  wrong 

The  battle  is  not  yet  done. 

For  snre  as  the  morning'  follows 

The  darkest  honr  of  the  nio-ht, 

Xo  qnestiou  is  ever  settled 

Until  it  is  settled  rieht. 


O  man  bowed  down  with  labor.  « 

O  woman  vonns:,  vet  old, 
O  heart  oppressed  in  the  toiler's  breast 
And  crashed  bv  the  power  of  gold. 
Keep  on  Avith  vonr  wearv  battle 
Against  triumphant  might ; — 

N'o  question  is  ever  settled 
Until  it  is  settled  rie'ht. 


-Selected. 
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By  Ethkl  Roe  Lindgrek. 


A  ]^  e]ninent  iiiusie  ediu-ator  (not 
music  teacher),  with  whom  I 
am  in  entire  sympathy,  recently  said 
to  a  class  of  teachers :  "I  am  not  in- 
terested in  music,  not  nearly  as  much 
so  as  I  was  many  years  ago;  I  am  in- 
terested in  education,  and  in  music 
as  one  means  of  education." 

Such  a  frank  statement  reminds 
us  that  there  is  an  old  and  a  new  atti- 
tude toward  the  entire  subject  of 
music,  towards  its  place,  its  meaning, 
and  its  power  in  life.  I  remember 
during  my  college  days  overhearing 
a  conversation  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  my  mind,  as  it  referred 
to  two  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  one  of  whom  happened  to  be 
myself.      (I  shall  not  tell  you  wliieh 


one.)  One  embryo  nnisician  said: 
"I  think  Em's  playing  is  just  love- 
ly!" The  other  rejoined:  "Oh,  she 
plays  well  enough ;  but  J"s  playing 
is  just  grand.  She  can  knock  a  piano 
siliy!" 

How  often  we  hear,  after  a  possi- 
bly sincere  attempt  to  interpret  a 
musical  masterpiece,  such  a  remark 
as  this :  '"Oh,  how  can  you  remember 
all  that  without  your  notes  I"  How 
little  we  hear  about  music,  and  huw 
much  about  notes,  about  pi au<>  ]>yro- 
technics  and  feats  of  memory  I  This 
is  maddening  to  one  who  feeh,  under- 
stands, and  would  voice  the  noble 
content  and  the  high  message  of  a 
work  of  art. 

We  have  all  had  the  painful  pleas- 
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lire  of  seeing'  cliildrcn  give  finger  ex- 
hibitions on  the  piano,  to  their  own 
great  satisfaction  and  to  the  envy  of 
others,  deceiving  and  being  deceived 
into  thinking  that  they  were  express- 
ing music  . 

Being  able  to  play  the  piano  does 
not  necessarily  prove  one's  capacity 
to  grasp  a  musical  idea,  any  more 
than  being  able  to  say  that  two  times 
tAvo  make  four  and  three  times  three 
make  nine  proves  one  a  mathemati- 
cian, or  any  more  than  the  drawing 
of  geometric  figures  shows  one's  un- 
derstanding of  the  science  of  geome- 
try. 

We  turn  gladly  to  the  new  attitude, 
which  asserts  that  we  may  and  should 
prove  our  great  principles  of  develop- 
ment through  this  art  of  arts  also, 
thus  letting  it  serve  in  its  high  way 
tlie  good  purposes  of  education. 
D'Israeli  voices  tliis  idea  well  when 
he  says :  "The  greatest  advantage 
that  a  writer  can  derive  from  music 
is  that  it  teaches  most  exquisitely  the 
art  of  development." 

The  new  era  in  music  education  is 
characterized  by  statements  of  a 
somewhat  startling  sound : 

The  human  being  is  bv  nature 
musical. 

Everv  child  is  entitled  to  free 
musical  expression. 

Everv  teacher,  certainlv  everv 
kindergartner,  ought  to  be  musical. 

And  there  are  those  who  are  prov- 
ing these  claims  to  be  rational  and 
true,  by  working  with  so-called  hope- 
less cases  among  the  children  of  the 
kindergarten,  as  well  as  with  those 
of  an   older  growth   in  the  training- 


classes.  Three  interesting  examples 
of  such  work  with  young  children  are 
reported  from  recent  work,  both  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West.  One 
seven-year-old  girl  was  brought  to  the 
class  as  an  example  of  absolute  lack 
of  music.  After  five  or  six  lessons 
(the  course  being  interrupted  by  the 
close  of  the  class  term)  she  sang  a 
simple  melody  twice  in  a  sweet  voice. 
An  eleven-year-old  girl,  who  talked 
in  almost  continuous  monotone,  vary- 
ing only  from  low  A  to  B,  after  ten 
lessons  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  each,  sang  simple  melodies 
on  A  and  B,  above  middle  C.  Again, 
a  seven-year-old  in  six  short  terms  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  minute  lessons,  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  sang  a  long 
melody,  wrote  it  out  and  played  it, 
or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  say,  sang  it 
on  the  piano. 
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This  was  earlv  in  the  historv  of 
this  line  of  musical  development, 
otherwise  the  same  results  could  have 
been  reached  in  even  a  shorter  time. 
Several  instances  taken  from  my  own 
experience  in  the  kindergarten  train- 
ins;  school  mav  also  be  of  interest  at 
this  point.  One  young  woman  of 
about  twenty-five  years  came  to  the 
music  class  only  because  it  was  obli- 
gatory, being'  firmly  rooted  in  the  con- 
viction of  utter  helplessness  and  hope- 
lessness in  the  direction  of  music. 
She  had  no  ear,  no  voice;  in  short, 
music  was  to  her  a  sealed  book.    And 
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indeed,  it  seemed  so.  If  one  sang 
A  she  wonld — well,  growl  or  gi'unt 
wonld  better  express  the  vocal  effort 
than  the  word  sing — she  wonld  give 
back  F.  If  yon  gave  middle  C  she 
went  into  the  depths  !  But  there  was 
inexorable  conviction  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  and  stubborn  courage 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  Result: 
this  kindergartner  now  sings  the  sim- 
ple kindergarten  melodies  wath  lier 
children,  and  I  believe  even  plays  a 
primitive  form  of  accompaniment. 

A  touching  storv  came  to  liaht  at 
the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the 
music  class  of  the  year,  the  students 
having  been  greeted  as  follows :  "Yon 
know,  girls,  that  I  expect  you  all  to 
sing.  It  is  quite  natural  to  sing,  and 
none  of  you  need  be  deprived  of  this 
divinely  given  right."  An  earnest 
yoimg  Avoman  came  after^vards,  ^vhh 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  told  of  her 
longing  to  sing  from  earliest  child- 
hood :  how  she  had  been  called  un- 
musical and  laughed  at  until  she  had 
become  quite  disheartened.  She  had 
many  a  time  gone  deep  into  the 
neighboring  woods  and  sat  down, 
with  only  the  birds  for  her  hearers, 
to  voice  her  child  heart  in  song.  Who 
knows  but  that  it  rang  out  sw'eet  and 
pure,  being  freed  for  the  time  from  a 
verdict  as  cruel  as  it  was  ignorant? 
This  child  needed  only  tactful  sym- 
pathy and  loving  help  to  blossom  into 
freedom  in  song. 

Another  student,  now  a  successful 
kindergartner  in  Xew  York,  sought 
after  for  her  musical  intelligence, 
among  other  good  qualities,  seemed 
utterly   wooden   and   unrhythmic   in 


her  piano  work  and  had  long  de- 
spaired of  better  things.  With  per- 
sistent, patient  work  on  the  part  of 
her  teacher,  and  an  earnest  taking- 
hold  on  her  own  j)art,  this  was  over- 
come. After  a  term  of  private  work 
the  following  creative  endeavor  bore 
testimony  to  increasing  rhythmic 
sense ;  the  music  is  wdiolly  the  work 
of  the  student,  luitouched  by  the 
teacher. 
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Mazzini  asserts  that  "Action  is  the 
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embodiment  of  idea."  When  Michael 
Angelo  was  asked  the  secret  of  his 
power  to  express  so  clearly  and  mar- 
velously  his  ideas  in  marbled  form, 
he  replied  that  he  thought  and  kept 
thinking  on  a  thing  until  his  hand 
kept  time  to  his  thought.  (Or,  as  he 
no  doubt  meant,  to  rlie  rhythm  of  his 
thought.) 

It  certainly  appears  sane  and  logi- 
cal tx)  follow  tliis  progress  from  idea 
to  its  expression,  fro)n  music  concep- 
tion to  music  expression  or  technique, 
as  faithfully  in  this  educational  chan- 
nel as  in  the  other  relative  lines. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to 
state  that  the  work  from  w^hich  I  have 
drawn  the  above  illustrations  is  based 
upon  that  principle  which  governs 
modern  education — the  unfoldment 
of  idea  from  within  outward.  *  ""  * 

It  is  in  the  training  class  that  the 
student  must  be  inspired  and  quick- 
ened to  the  larger  view  of  the  mean- 
ing of  music,  its  relation  to  the  sister 
arts,  to  education  and  to  life.  One 
of  the  means  to  this  end  has  been  the 
search  for  quotations  on  the  part  of 
the  class  members  which  should  ade- 
quately express  their  own  thought 
about  or  feeling  for  music ;  the  find- 
ing of  some  passage  defining  music 
or  its  functions ;  or  some  lines  ex- 
pressive or  prophetic  of  the  large- 
ness of  itsmessage  to  mankind.  These 
are  discussed  in  the  class  with  the 
teachers  and  preferences  are  frankly 
indicated.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  memorable  statements  collected 
in  this  way : — 


"All   one's    life    is    music, 
touches    the    notes 


rightly 


if    one 
and    in 


tune 


'' — Ituskin. 
All  deep  things  are   song. 


See 


deep  enough  and  you  see  musically, 
the  heart  of  nature  beine'  every- 
where  music  if  you  can  only  reach 
it."— C^arlvle. 

^'Beethoven  !  How  much  is  in  that 
word  I  In  the  deep  tone  of  the  syl- 
lables there  seems  to  sound  a  presenti- 
ment of  immortality." 

"I  will  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  I 
will  sing  with  the  understanding 
also."— St.  Paul. 

Some  of  the  books  to  which  the 
students  are  especially  referred 
might  form  the  nucleus  of  a  bibliog- 
raphy on  the  subject  of  the  higher 
criticism  of  music,  or  the  larger  con- 
cept of  music  as  an  art. 

^'Music  and  Poetry,"  by  Sidney 
Lanier,  notably  the  first  chapter  en- 
titled From  Bacon  to  Beethoven. 

"Angels'  Wings,"  by  Edward  Car- 
penter :  opening-  essay  on  Art  and 
Democracy. 

''Eeligion  in  Recent  Art.''  In-  Di-. 
P.  ^J'.  Forsythe. 

"Parsifal,  or  the  Finding  of  Christ 
Through  Art,"  by  Albert  Parsons. 

"Music  and  Morals,"  by  ITaweis. 

And  last,  though  not  least,  BroA\m- 
ing's  Saul,  Fra  Lippo-Lippi,  Al)t 
Vogler,  and  other  poems. 

During  the  year  just  closed  our 
students  were  asked  to  write  out  what 
they  knew  of  or  about  Beethoven 
or  his  music.  The  answers  Avere 
rather   appalling    as   to   meagerness, 


"He  who  explains  music  explains      and  the  mythical   or   at  least   (lues- 
the  universe." — Schopenhauer.  tibnable  tale   about  the  composition 
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of  the  ^[oonliiilit  Sonaia  seemed  the 
sum    and    sitbstance    of    the    average 
student's    knowledge    of    the    gTeat 
master.      We  felt  distinctly,  as  often 
before,    that   there   must   be   a   back- 
STOund  of  culture  in  the  literature  of 
music,  and  at  once  arranged  to  give 
fifteen  minutes,  once  a  week,  to  the 
study  of  Beethoven,  and  an  introduc- 
tion,  as  it  were,  to  his  gTeat  master- 
pieces.     We  had  the  temerity  to  take 
up  tlie  symphonies  themselves.    From 
these  the  students  heard,   sang,   and 
expressed  the  rhythms  of  the  themes 
of    chief    importance.        Sjmiphonic 
form,  the  relation  of  the  music  ideas 
in  certain   movements,  the  different 
movements  and  their  relation  to  the 
whole   symphony  and    orchestration, 
were    all   touched   upon.       This   was 
done  through  discussion  and  illustra- 
tion on  the  piano.     We  were  specially 
favored   by   and   deeply  grateful   to 
Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  for  the  cycle 
of   Beethoven    music  which   he   pre- 
sented with  his  orchestra  during  the 
season,  which  gave  the  students  the 
opportunity  of  enlarging  their  Bee- 
thoven experience.       On  these  occa- 
sions they  expressed  themselves  uii- 
derstandingly,  and  showed  an  appre- 
ciation  of  the   deep   sigiiificance  of 
pure  music. 

This  larger  concept  of  music  was 
directly  helpful  in  the  simplest  and 
most  practical  lines  of  their  music 
development.  It  helped  them  to 
break  loose  from  the  more  limited 
sense  of  rhythm  as  confined  in  a  time 
limit  or  bounded  by  bars. 

We  speak  of  the  rhythm  of  the 
spheres,  or  of  rhythm  in  a  picture,  or 


even  in  a  fiower.  In  this  large  and 
true  sense  rhythm  defines  itself  as 
the  proportionate  unfoldnient  of  idea. 
The  simplest  approach  to  the  study  of 
rhythm  would  appear  to  be  through 
verse  rhythm.  A  child  is  easily  led 
to  express  its  interest  in  dolly,  puss, 
or  bird  in  some  simple  form  of  poetic 
rhythmic  feeling,  having  already  in 
the  verse  the  sine  qua  non  of  music 
rhythm. 

With  your  permission  I  will  give 
a  few  illustrations  from  very  recent 
observations : — 

A  child  of  six  years,  who  had  not 
sung  (that  is,  consciously  attempted 
to  sing,  for  I  hope  it  is  rare  to  find  the 
child  who  does  not  sing  in  child- 
fashion  in  its  unconscious  playtime), 
and  who  had  also  said  that  she  did 
not  want  to  sing,  was  at  once  inter- 
ested in  making  a  story  about  dolly. 
Through  an  intimate  and  sympa- 
thetic talk  between  teacher  and  child, 
this  line  took  form : — 

''Dolly  dear  can  shut  her  eyes.'" 

The  child  was  then  asked  to  bring 
a  melody  to  fit  these  words.  The 
next  day  she  brought  the  follow- 
ing":— 


— N- 


4zi?= 


-I h 


u— 


1^=11^1 


Dol  -  ly  dear  can  shut  her  eyes. 
This  was  sung  in  sweet  voice,  true 
intonation,  and  in  perfect  rhythmic 
form.  A  little  seven-year-old  girl  in 
the  same  class,  having  much  less 
rhythmic    feeling,    after    a    week    of 


lessons,  was  given  this  mclo<ly  : — 


-I — 


::q 


-• — ^ 


;H 
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with  the  wurds:  "Downward  fall, 
raindrops  all."  She  showed  clearly 
her  sense  of  the  proportionate  de- 
velopment of  the  thought  in  the  line 
by  changing  it  to  "Raindrops  all 
do^\Tiward  fall,"  which,  in  quality  of 
sound,  as  well  as  logic  of  rhythm,  is 
surely  the  truer  rendering. 

The  study  of  rhji:hm  is  thus  ap- 
proached through  verse.  How  deeply 
verse  and  rhythm,  poetry  and  music 
are  allied,  and  how  far  the  study  of 
the  first  is  enlightening  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  second,  is  amplified 
in  Sydney  Lanier's  ''Music  and 
Poetry"  ;  while  Mr.  Moulton,  in  his 
''Literary  Study  of  the  Bible,"  has 
made  the  greatest  and  most  exhaus- 
tive study  of  this  subject,  treating  it 
in  its  broadest  significance.  *  -  * 

We  are  all  coming  to  realize  that 
rhythm  has  its  important  and  indis- 
pensable function  in  that  universal 
history  of  mankind  which  Hegel  de- 
fines as  "Progress  in  the  Conscious- 
ness of  Freedom."  Our  harking-  back 
to  rhythmic  plays  and  skips  and  fig- 
ures in  the  kindergarten  certainly  is 
a  reacting  of  an  element  which  is  con- 
spicuous  in  the  childhood  of  the  race, 
as  seen  in  the  weird  and  natural 
rhythmic  swayings  and  dancings  of 
African  and  Indian.  The  dance 
would  seem  to  be  also  in  the  child  life 
the  most  primitive  form  of  rhythmic 
expression.  We  give  it  honorable 
place  for  its  dower  of  graceful,  un- 
conscious, free  bodily  expression. 
The  present  wave  of  rhythm  work 
in  the  kindergarten  surely  is  acknowl- 
edged as  an  advance  into  the  per- 
sonal   actualization    of    freedom    in 


movement.  So  far,  so  good.  It  is 
also  said  to  open  the  child  to  music 
impression  and  feeling,  or,  more 
truly  expressed,  to  awaken  its  respon- 
siveness to  music  expression. 

Opportunity  should  also  be  pro- 
vided for  children  to  experience  this 
law  in  a  more  conscious  way  tlirough 
melody,  and  it  should  go  hand  in 
hand  wath,  and  be  wedded  to,  its  more 
elemental  dance  form.  I  believe  that 
we  are  only  beginning  to  grasp  the 
possibilities  of  rhythm  in  the  kinder- 
garten. This  is  a  noble  field  for 
fearless  and  progressive  work.  We 
find  encouragement  in  the  earnest  and 
thoughtful  work  of  those  already  so 
helpfully  active  in  this  comparatively 
new  field. 

May  I  again  quote  Lanier,  who 
says:  "The  art  of  an  age  will  be 
always  complementary  to  the  thought 
of  that  age"  ?  He  further  states  that 
this  age  is  characterized  by  the  rise 
to  its  highest  development  of  science 
and  of  music.  He  argues  that  the 
mighty  reach  of  music  into  the  un- 
known and  the  potential,  or,  as  we 
might  say,  into  the  spiritual  realities, 
is  the  great  swing  of  the  pendulum 
away  from  the  "holy  mania  for  the 
realities  of  physical  science."  In 
fact,  this  is  the  reaching  out  of  the 
most  scientific  age  after  spiritual 
equilibrium.  Beethoven,  however, 
asserts  the  inherent  unity  of  the  two, 
when  he  says  in  the  midst  of  the  re- 
volutionary conditions  of  his  own 
time:  "It  is  art  and  science  alone 
that  reveal  to  us  the  hope  of  a  loftier 
life." 

//   music   has  such  a  noble   func- 
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tion,  if  man  is  naturally  and  nor- 
mally God-made  a  musical  being, — to 
be  a  musician  should  be  a  noble  and 


consecrated  calling. 


It  is  not  gener- 


ally so  considered.  To  dub  a  man  a 
musician  is  not  always  a  compliment, 
often  the  reverse.  To  dedicate  a 
child  to  a  musical  career  is,  in  the 
thought  of  many,  synonymous  with 
sending  him  to  destruction,  and  too 
often  this  appears  substantiated  by 
fact.  We  find  this  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  guardians  exem- 
plified in  the  lives  of  musicians  who 
only  through  persistent  disobedience 
were  able  to  follow  their  God-given 
bent  toward  musical  expression. 
We  remember  the  little  Bach,  our 
great-grandfather  of  piano  composi- 
tion, patiently  copying  music  by 
moonlight  because  of  his  uncle's  prej- 
udices. ^Vhere  would  be  our  well- 
tempered  clavier,  our  Passion  Music, 
but  for  the  divine  inner  necessitude 
which  impelled  him  into  music  ex- 
pression ?  Handel  was  kept  from 
school  for  fear  he  should  learn  music, 
and  played  a  smuggled  spinet  in  the 
garret  late  at  night  for  fear  of  being- 


surprised  and  robbed  of  his  treasure. 
Think  of  the  world  deprived  of  his 
master  concept  of  the  story  of  the 
Messiah  in  song?  You  may  have 
heard  the  story  of  a  well-known  Chi- 
cago boy  singer:  When  his  voice  be- 
gan to  change,  some  one  asked  his 
father  whether  the  boy's  musical  edu- 
cation was  to  be  continued,  and  a 
musician  made  of  him.  The  father 
promjDtly  answered :  "T  hope  he'll  be 
good  for  something  better  than  that !" 
Although  so  many  musicians  have 
failed  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of 
art  and  life,  in  both  their  personal 
careers  and  in  their  interpretations 
of  music,  we  remember  with  rever- 
ence the  gi-eat  masters — Palestrina, 
Bach,  Beethoven,  and  a  goodly  fol- 
lowing— who  lived  in  harmony  with 
this  unity,  and  subject  to  law,  because 
of  their  love  for  the  order  and  for  the 
heauty  of  holiness.  We  know  that  the 
true  artist  loves  goodness  because  it  is 
l)eautiful,  and  that  where  truth  and 
beauty  are  realized  as  one,  insepar- 
able, the  unity  of  life,  there  is  serene, 
triumphant,  holy,  joy-revealing  art. 
Then  the  artist  becomes  the  Seer. 


CONCERNING  THE  GAME  OF  THE  KNIGHTS. 

By  Helen  M.  Drake. 

'THE  interesting  discussions  at  the  to  the  representation  of  the  ideal  ex- 

I.  K.  U.  convention  in  Chicago  perience    versus    the    actual    in    the 

cleared     the     haze     of     intuitional  games.     The  evolution  of  thought  in 

thought  in  many  minds  on   various  one  ease  regarding  the  game  of  The 

subjects,   and   especially  in   relation  Knights  may  not  prove  un interest- 
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iug,  nor,   on  the   other  hand,  excep-  and  while  the  lesson  of  banishment 

tional.  for  the  wrongdoer  is  to  l)e  made  ap- 

In  the  first  years  of  our  kinder-  parent   to   even   the  youngest   child, 

garten  experience  this  game  was  not  there  should  come  the  presentiment 

used  by  us,   because  we  thought   it  of  a  higher  truth,  i.  e.,  that  the  soul 

beyond    the    child's    comprehension,  may  aspire  to  the  highest  moral  ideals 

(We  know  now  that  the  true  reason  in  spite  of  environment.      The  recog- 

for  the   omission   was   that  we   our-  nition   of   courtesv,    gentleness,   self- 

selves  had  not  caught  the  meaning  of  sacrifice,  loyalty  to  duty,  the  use  of 

the     game.)         Later     our     opinion  power  for  service,  the  dedication  of 

changed    somewhat.        The    fascina-  strength  to  protection  of  the  weaker, — 

tion  for  the  child  in  the  activities  of  the  recognition  of  all  these,  wherever 

the    game    and    the    encouragement  they  exist,  must  bring  a  respect  for 

given  to  the  good  child  appealed  to  the  ''knights  of  labor,"  and  prove  a 

us ;     l)ut    the    representation    of    the  fitting  corner  stone  for  the  foundation 

bad  child  we  could  not  approve.     A  ^f    consistent    and    true    American 

larger  experience  expanded  our  hori-  character.       The   children   may  find 

zon,  and  we  then  saw  clearly  that  the  that  ideal  in  our  own  Lincoln,  a  very 

highest  value  of  the  game  lies  in  lead-  real  and  typical  hero,  who  made  the 

ing  the  child  to  recognize  the  knight-  ideal  of  freedom  an  actual  experience 

\j  virtues  wherever  found, — whether  i^^*  '^^^^  ^^^• 

T         1    1     •  I  i.     n     1       VI      o^i  The  knight  mav  never  become  a 

in    plumed    knight,    blacksmith,    sol-  i    ^  xi  '       t  i 

'  ^  TTH  -1  policeman,  but  the  policeman  can  be 

dier,  policeman,  or  cowboy.       While  ^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^^^^  j^^^j^.^^^      Certainly, 

the    pictures     of    glittering     armor,  ^^g  ^^\^q  visited  Chicago  could  readily 

prancing  steeds,  and  gay  tournaments  imagine  that  stars  were  shields  and 

are    to    stimulate    the    imagination,  the  club  a  lance. 


MISS  BUTTERCUP'S    PARTY 

By  H.  Elizabeth  Foster. 

Aliss  Luttercup  gave  a  party 

One  beautiful  summer  day ; 
She  sent  out  the  invitations 

By  Butterflies  bright  and  gay; 
She  was  not  at  all  exclusive, 

But  asked  everyone  she  knew. 
If  I  were  giving  a  party, 

I  think  I  should  do  so,  too. 
Would  Vou  ? 
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The  Daisies  looked  sweet  and  daintv, 

111  dresses  of  white  and  gold ; 
The  hostess  wore  yellow  satin — 

Oh,  she  was  fair  tu  behold ! 
The  two  little  Clover  sisters, 

In  gowns  of  crimson  and  white, 
Did  as  I'd  do  at  a  party — 

Be  very  kind  and  polite. 
Would  yon  ? 


The  Bees,  in  striped  velvet  jackets, 

Were  ever  so  neat  and  trim; 
The  Robins  wore  scarlet  waistcoats; 

And  though  the  Grasses  looked  prim, 
Yet  all  were  nodding  and  smiling 

In  just  the  pleasantest  way; 
And  I'd  do  so  at  a  party, 

If  I  should  be  asked  some  day. 
Would  you  ? 


The  Sunbeams  danced  fancy  dances, 

The  Meadow-lark  sang;  a  soiiff: 
The  gay  Grasshoppers  and  Crickets 

Ran  races  the  whole  day  long; 
And  all  were  ready  and  willing 

To  play  any  kind  of  game. 
And  if  I  were  asked  to  a  party, 

I'd  want  to  do  just  the  same. 
Would  von  ? 


They  feasted  on  dew  and  honey ; 

(It  was  delicious,  I  know!) 
The  Bees  served  them  all  very  nicely, 

Out  in  the  field  in  a  row. 
^ot  one  was  selfish  or  greedy, 

But  just  as  polite  as  could  be ; 
And  when  I  go  to  a  party, 

I  hope  they'll  say  that  of  me. 
Don't  you  ? 
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The  happiest  one  at  that  party 

Was  little  ]\liss  Raggedy  Weed. 
JSlie  was  poor,  her  clothes  were  not  pretty. 

But  that  did  nut  matter.      Indeed, 
They  were  all  so  kind  and  so  thoughtful 

She  forgot  she  was  ragged  and  poor ; 
And  the  next  time  I  give  a  party, 

I'll  do  just  as  they  did,  I'm  sure. 
Will  vou  'i 


TLL    HELP    YOU. 


By  Florence  Gleed  Teare. 


p\0  you  like  stories  about  fairies^ 
If  so,  I  win  tell  yuu  about  a 
fairy  who  Uved  long  ago,  is  living 
now,  and  will  live  forever  I 

This  is  her  name:  "ITl-help-you." 
She  works  and  works,  and  plays  and 
plays,  and  still  she  is  never  tired.  I 
will  tell  you  a  few  of  the  things 
which  she  has  done,  and  then  you  will 
love  her. 

One  day  a  little  bird  left  his  nice 
warm  nest  to  take  a  flying  journey. 
At  first  birds  go  out  with  their 
mothers,  but  after  they  grow  strong 
enough  they  fly  ofi"  on  short  trips  all 
alone. 

"Be  careful,"  said  the  mother  of 
this  little  bird,  as  he  left  the  nest; 
"use  your  bright  eyes  and  see  wdiere 
you  are  flying  to." 

At  first  he  was  very  careful;  but 
after  a  while,  when  not  looking,  he 
flew  right  up  against  a  gate  post. 

Poor  little  creature  !  his  wing  was 
sorely  hurt,  and  there  he  lay  on  the 
gi'ass,  peeping  pitifully. 


A  boy  came  down  the  street, 
whistling.  Xow  the  fairy  "ITl-lielp- 
you"  had  seen  the  little  bird's  acci- 
dent, and  she  also  saw  the  boy,  Jim, 
coming  along.  She  waited  until  Jim 
was  very  close  to  the  bird,- — so  close 
that  he  heard  its  sad  little  cry ;  then 
she  whispered  to  him :  "Take  the  poor 
little  thing  home,  mend  its  wing,  and 
when  it  is  well  let  it  return  to  its 
mother  I"  Jim  stooped  down  and 
picked  the  poor  little  bird  up  very 
tenderly,  saying-:  "Poor  little  birdie! 
You  have  hurt  yourself.  I'll  take 
you  home  and  mother  will  tell  me 
what  to  do  to  make  you  well." 

Another  day,  long  after  the  bird 
had  gone  home,  and,  in  fact,  long- 
after  he  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
had  gone  South  for  the  winter,  Jim 
was  going  to  school,  and  Jack  Frost 
was  out,  capering  about  in  the  best 
of  spirits.  He  tried  to  creep  under 
Jim's  hat ;  but  he  could  not,  for  it 
fitted  snugly.  So  he  next  thought 
that  he  Avould  get  at  Jim's  fingers ; 
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but  110,  he  could  not  do  that  either, 
for  Jim's  mittens  were  thick  and 
warm.  When  Jim  had  nearly 
reached  the  school,  he  met  a  little 
girl,  who  was  very,  very  cold.  Her 
little  hands  were  nearly  frozen ;  and 
she  was  crying,  too. 

J  im  felt  very  sorry  for  her,  for  he 
had  a  kind  heart.  He  thought  that 
he  would  not  like  to  see  his  little  sis- 
ter so  cold  as  that,  so  he  said  to  the 
little  girl  very  kindly:  ''Why  don't 
you  wear  your  mittens  ?"  She  looked 
up  and  answered :  "  'Cos  I  haven't 
any."'  And  then  she  told  him  that 
her  father  had  been  sick,  and  that 
even  now  he  could  only  earn  enough 
money  to  buy  food  for  the  family,  as 
there  were  so  many  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. Just  at  this  very  moment  the 
the  fairy  ''I'11-help-you"  whispered : 
"Give  her  vour  mittens  ;  you  are  such 
a  gTeat,  strong  boy,  and  she  is  such  a 
little  girl."  Off  came  Jim's  mittens, 
and  almost  before  the  little  girl  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  he  had  put  them 
on  her  hands ! 

All  that  morning  in  school  things 
seemed  so  pleasant  and  easy;  and 
once  or  twice  Jim  thoug'ht  of  the  lit- 
tle girl,  and  wondered  if  her  hands 
were  warm.  When  he  went  home 
his  mother  said :  ''^Vlly,  Jim,  where 
are  your  mittens  ?  Why  don't  you 
wear  them  ?"  And  then  he  told  her 
all  about  the  little  girl. 

When  he  had  finished,  his  mother 
kissed  him  and  called  him  nohle,  and 
said :  ''Jim,  I  believe  the  fairy,  little 
'I'11-help-you,'  lives  in  your  heart !" 

Well !  Upon  still  another  day  Jim 
was  going  home  from  school   (did  I 


tell  you  before  that  he  lived  on  a 
hill^  Well,  he  did;)  and  there,  just 
a  little  way  in  front  of  him,  was  an 
old  grandmother,  carrying  a  heavy 
bundle.  At  first  Jim  thought :  ''Oh 
well!  it's  such  a  hot  dav  I  think  I 
won't  carry  it  for  her."  Then  the 
fairy  whispered:  "Hoav  would  you 
like  to  see  your  mother  carrying  a 
heavy  load  when  she  is  an  old 
woman  ?"  And  at  once  Jim  ran 
ahead  and  said  to  the  old  grand- 
mother :  "If  you  will  carry  my  book 
and  slate,  I'll  carry  your  bundle." 
The  old  woman  very  gladly  did  so; 
and  when  she  reached  her  gate,  she 
thanked  Jim  and  told  him  that  he 
was  a  good,  kind  boy,  just  as  his 
father  had  been.  ]^ow  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  that  Jim  wanted 
quite  so  much  as  to  be  like  his  father. 

Jim  was  neal'ly  home  when  he  saw 
an  old  man  carrving  coal  in. 

Jim  walked  past  the  pile  of  coal, 
])iit  had  only  gone  a  few  steps  when 
little  "I'11-lielp-you"  said  quickly  to 
him :  "Did  you  notice  how  that  poor 
old  man's  back  was  bent  V  Jim 
turned  around,  and  going  up  to  the 
old  man,  said :  "I  should  like  to  help 
you  with  your  work."  The  old  man 
was. very  glad  to  have  him  do  so,  and 
together  they  very  soon  had  all  the 
coal  caried  in.  Then  after  a  good, 
hearty  "Thank  yon"  from  the  old 
man,  Jim  ran  home. 

His  face  and  hands  were  nearly 
as  black  as  the  coal  itself,  but  that 
would  all  wash  off!  And  his  mother 
said: 

"  Beautiful  hands  are  those  that  do 
Work  that  is  noble,  good,  and  true." 


JIMPY  AND  SIMPLE  SIMON, 


By  H.   Grace  Parsons. 


The  philosophy  which  is  contained  in  the 
simple  jingles  of  Mother  Goose  is  not  un- 
derstood by  many  people  who  enjoy  the 
rhymes,  and  sing  them  to  their  children,  as 
tlieir  mothers  did  before  them.  By  others, 
these  jingles  are  condemned  as  nonsense. 
The  mere  facts,  however,  of  the  love  of  all 
children  for  them  and  of  their  existence  for 
so  many  years,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  is  something  in  them,  some  underly- 
ing truth  which  the  children  cannot  ex- 
plain but  which  appeals  very  strongly  to 
them. 

The  ballad  of  Simple  Simon  is  full  of 
suggestions,  but  to  me  it  seems  to  have  had 
a  wi-ong  interpretation  given  to  it.  T  do 
not  think  of  Simple  Simon  as  a  gawk  or  a 
booby,  but  as  a  little  boy  who  gains  his 
life's  experience  thi-ough  many  mistakes  ; 
who,  like  all  children,  is  constantly  experi- 
menting;  who  will  not  accept  as  final  the 
decision  of  others,  but  must  learn  the  nature 
of  things  through  per.sonal  experience  with 
things.  The  child  sees  in  Simple  Simon  a 
picture  of  himself,  and  herein  lies  the  fas- 
cination. I  have  tried  to  show  how  the 
song  might  first  have  been  sung,  by  re- 
counting the  simple  events  of  one  day  in  a 
child's  life,  showing  how  children  learn 
through  actual  experience.  For  mothers 
and  kindergartners  who  are  familiar  with 
the  ]\Iother  Play  Book  of  Froebel,  this  old 
jingle  contains  some  interesting  parallels  to 
tlie  Falling,  Falling  game,  tlie  Toy  Shop, 
and  the  Target. 


This  very  simi)le  Simon 
By  telling  ne'er  could  learn  ; 
But  had  to  hurt  his  fingers  so 
To  find  that  fire  would  burn. 

One  morning  Jimpy  awoke  and 
called  out  "Good  morning  every- 
body !"  and  then  he  sat  np  in  his  lit- 
tic  crib  in  surprise,  for  liis  mamma 
(lid  not  answer,  and  his  papa  did  not 
answer,  and,  in  short,  no  one  replied 


''Good  morning,"  unless  it  was  a  bird 
on  the  window  sill,  or  maybe  the  sun 
that  came  creeping  across  the  floor,  or 
the  wind  that  was  eentlv  wavino-  the 
white  curtains,  or  the  roses  that  kept 
nodding  their  heads  in  at  the  win- 
dow and  sending  their  sweet  breath 
across  the  room.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
sun,  and  the  wind,  and  the  roses, 
were  gently  calling  to  Jimpy  to  come 
out  aud  play  with  them,  although 
they  said  never  a  word. 

Jimpy  could  hear  his  mamma  and 
papa  talking  downstairs,  and  some- 
one was  laughing  and  singing,  and 
Jimpy  suddenly  made  up  his  mind 
to  see  what  it  was  all  about.  He  put 
one  little  bare  foot  over  the  side  of 
his  crib,  and  then  another,  and  thai 
was  all,  because  he  had  but  two.  Just 
as  the  first  pink  toe  touched  the  floor, 
the  door  opened  and  J^ursie  came  in. 
"Good  morning,  Jimpy,"  she  said, 
"I  am  glad  you  are  awake,  for  now  I 
can  dress  you  in  time  for  the  early 
breakfast  you  are  to  have  this  morn- 
ing." 

"Why?"  said  Jimpy. 
"Because,"  said  ISTurse,  "you  and 
your  father  and  mother  are  going  to 
the  fair  to-day." 

"Hurrah !"  shouted  Jimpy. 
Nurse  went  to  fetch  the  water  and 
,  the  little  tub  for  Jimpy's  bath.      She 
then  began  to  dip  the  water  up  out 
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of  the  pails  to  pour  it  into  the  tub. 
Jimpj  wanted  to  help,  so  he  took  the 
little  wire  sponge  basket  and  began  to 
dip  too.  But  as  fast  as  he  dipped  it 
up  it  ran  away  through  the  little 
holes.  This  annoyed  Jinipy  very 
much,  and  he  began  to  pout. 

"I  can't  do  it!"  he  cried.  -I 
can't  do  anything  with  it!" 

How  Xursie  laughed  when  she  saw 
what  he  was  doing!  "Of  course  the 
water  will  run  out  wherever  there  is 
a  hole/'  she  said.  "'Take  the  little 
pitcher,  Jinipy;  there  are  no  holes 
in  that." 

When  Jimpy  came  down  to  break- 
fast, all  clean  and  sweet,  there  were 
the  horses  at  the  door,  and  the  bas- 
kets and  pails  for  the  lunch  were  on 
the  table,  and  everybody  was  flying 
about  to  get  ready  for  an  early  start. 

"Here  is  the  little  man  we  were 
waiting  for,"  said  Papa ;  and  he 
whisked  Jimpy  uj)  in  his  high  chair. 
Then  every  one  sat  do\\m  and  Jimpy 
folded  his  hands  and  asked  a  blessing 
on  the  breakfast,  as  he  always  did. 

Oh !  how  happy  Jimpy  was  when, 
a  little  later,  they  were  rolling  away 
in  the  carriage.  He  looked  back  to 
wave  good-bye  to  JSTursie,  and  to  Bet- 
ty, who  stood  in  the  doorway.  The  big 
white  clouds  were  floating  in  the  blue 
sky,  and  the  wind  made  the  grass 
and  leaves  dance  merrily.  The 
horses  kept  pricking  uj)  their  ears 
and  tossing  their  manes  as  if  they 
were  glad  to  be  out,  and  Jimpy  saw 
a  bluebird  and  a  robin  and  a  bobo- 
link. By  and  by  other  carriages 
came  rolling  along,  and  people  called : 


'Good    TnnT'niTicr' 

ing  to  the  fair  too  ?" 


morning!      And  are  you  go- 


So  they  all  went  on  and  on  and  on, 
until  they  saw  the  fair  grounds,  the 
gay  tents  and  the  people ;  and  Jimpy 
was  the  first  to  see  the  dancing  bear. 
Papa  tied  the  horses  imder  a  tree  and 
gave  them  some  water,  then  Papa 
and  Mamma  and  Jimpy  walked 
about  to  see  the  sights.  Jimpy 
walked  between  Papa  and  Mamma, 
holding  tightly  to  their  hands,  for  he 
was  a  wee  bit  afraid  in  the  big 
crowd. 

They  visited  the  cows  and  the  pigs 
and  the  chickens  and  the  horses. 
They  saw  the  big  pumpkins  and 
other  fine  vegetables,  and  lots  of  lace 
and  fancy  quilts,  and  everything  one 
could  think  of  that  coidd  be  gro^wn 
or  made  on  a  farm.  Jimpy's  mam- 
ma was  bowing  and  smiling  to  every 
one  she  met,  and  so  was  Jimpy's 
papa;  and  Jimpy  was  so  pleased 
Avith  everything  that  he  smiled  too — 
so  much  that  a  big  man,  seeing  him, 
laughed  and  said:  "Wlio  is  this  so 
smiling?"  and  picked  Jinipy  up 
and  set  liiin  on  a  big  round  yellow 
pumpkin.  Jimpy  looked  very  funny 
up  there,  in  his  pinafore  and  big 
shade  hat,  and  with  his  fat  legs  in 
Avliite  socks  sticking  straight  out  in 
front  of  him. 

Such  a  beautiful  place  as  they 
found  for  lunch  under  some  big  trees 
where  thev  could  hear  the  music ! 
And  what  fun  to  spread  a  tablecloth 
on  the  grass,  and  put  stones  on  the 
corners  to  keep  it  from  blowing  away. 

While  they  were  getting  ready,  up 
came  Uncle  John,  Aunt  Mary,  and 
little  Cousin  JSTellie.  How  glad  they 
all  were  to  see  each  other ! 

Xellie  and  Jimpy  got  some  sticks 
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and  played  iisbiiig  out  uf  tliu  big- 
pail;  while  Father  and  Uncle  John 
made  a  little  fire  of  sticks  so  as  to 
have  some  hot  tea,  and  Mother  and 
Aunt  Mary  put  the  good  things  on 
the  table  on  the  grass. 

"What  are  you  going  to  catch  C 
said  Jimjjy  to  Xellie. 

^'I  don't  know,"  said  Xellie. 

"Well,  I  am  going  to  catch  a  great 
big  whale,"  said  Jimpy,  "and  we  can 
have  it  for  dinner." 

Mother  looked  at  Jimpy  and  sang : 

«'  A  pretty  small  pail 
For  a  very  big  whale  !  " 

but  Jimpy  did  not  hear  her,  for  he 
was  now  looking  at  ijie  bright  crack- 
ling fire  over  which  Uncle  John  was 
hanging  a  pail  of  water. 

"Be  careful!"  he  said,  as  Jimpy 
came  near,  "vou  mav  get  burned." 
But  Jimpy  was  like  many  other  little 
boys ;  he  thought  he  knew  best  about 
some  things ;  and  by  and  by  he 
picked  up  a  little  stick  and  held  it 
over  the  fire.  How  pretty  the  fire 
was,  as  it  crackled  and  blazed !  It 
looked  like  a  bright  red  eye  on  the 
end  of  the  stick;  and  when  Jimpy 
blew  on  it,  it  flamed  up  like  a  torch. 
It  was  such  fun  !  Btit  all  of  a  sudden 
Jimpy  dropped  the  stick  and  cried 
"Oh !  Oh !"  and  ran  to  his  mother, 
for  he  had  burned  his  finger. 

"ISTow,  Jimpy!"  said  Uncle  John, 
reproachftilly,  "you  wore  told  to  let 
the  fire  alone." 

Papa  found  some  cool  mud  and 
put  it  on  the  burned  finger.  Soon 
Jimpy  felt  better  and  was  so  hungry 
they  decided  to  have  dinner  at  once. 

While    they    were    sitting    on    the 


grass  chairs,  eating  uti'  uf  the  grass 
table,  in  the  house  whose  walls  were 
trees  and  whose  roof  was  the  sky, 
Jimpy  saw  a  man  coming  toward 
them.  The  man  had  a  basket  slung 
about  his  neck,  and  it  was  full  of  lit- 
tle pies.  Jimpy  liked  pies  very 
much,  and,  jumping  up,  he  ran  to 
get  one. 

"Will  you  give  me  a  pie  ?"  he  said. 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  man,  and 
handed  Jimpy  a  nice  brown  pie. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Jimpy,  and 
started  to  run  back;  but  the  man 
said:  "Where  is  your  money,  my  lit- 
tle man  f 

"Money?"  said  Jimpy.  He  was 
very  much  surprised.  M  home 
when  he  wanted  anj'thing  to  eat  he 
just  asked  Xursie,  or  Mother,  or  Bet- 
tv  for  it,  and  he  alwavs  got  some- 
thing  nice, — some  bread  and  butter, 
or  a  cookie,  or  an  apple. 

Jimpy  stared  at  the  man  very  seri- 
ously, and  held  on  to  the  pie.  "\Vhat 
do  you  want  money  for  ?"  he  de- 
manded. 

The  man  smiled  and  said:  "Why, 
little  boy,  it  takes  lots  of  work  to 
make  a  pie ;  and  would  you  not  pay 
me  for  my  trouble?  Besides,  where 
can  I  get  any  more  flour  and  plums 
to  make  more  pies  if  people  do  not 
pay  me  for  these  ?" 

"Oh,"  said  Jimpy,  "but  I  haven't 
any  money."  His  lip  quivered,  and 
he  looked  sadly  at  the  man  as  he  put 
the  pie  back  into  the  basket. 

Jimpy  walked  slowly  to  his  father 
and  mother.  When  he  reached  them 
he  pointed  to  the  man  and  said: 
"There  goes  a  man  with  some  nice 
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pies ;  but  _v(  »u  can't  have  any  unless 
jou  pav  liini,  for  it  takes  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  to  make  a  pie." 

"That  is  so,"  said  liis  father. 
''This  man  takes  the  money  home  for 
his  wife  and  children,  and  with  the 
money  buys  the  things  he  needs.  He 
cannot  give  them  awav." 

"Ah !"  said  Jimpy ;  and  he  sat 
down. 

"Would  you  like  a  pie,  Jimpy?" 
asked  his  father. 

"Yes,"  said  Jimpy,  "but  you  see  I 
haven't  a  jDenny." 

"Here  is  some  money  of  mine," 
said  his  father,  "and  you  can  call  the 
jnan  and  get  a  pie ;  and  when  you 
are  a  man  you  will  earn  money  too, 
as  I  do,  and  then  you  can  give  money 
to  vour  little  bovs  when  tliev  want 

!,■■  t.'  1/ 

pies." 

"Thank  you.  Papa,"  said  Jimpy; 
and,  running  after  the  man,  he  soon 
returned  in  triumph  with  a  pie. 

Jimpy  was  very  thoughtful  while 
he  ate  his  piece. 

"\Yhat  are  vou  thinking  ab^ut  ?" 
asked  Xellie,  who  sat  next  to  him. 

"I  am  thinking  about  the  pie," 
said  Jimpy. 

Mamma  heard  him  and  began  to 
tell  them  both  how  the  wheat  grew 
and  was  gromid  into  flour,  about  the 
plums  being  gathered,  and  about  the 
baker  and  how  he  made  the  pie.  It 
was  the  first  time  Jimpy  had  thought 
of  all  the  people  who  were  busy  for 
him,  and  how  his  dear  father  worked 
too,  that  he  might  have  these  things. 
He  grew  quite  excited,  and  went 
about  touching  the  different  articles 
on  the  table, — tlio  luncli  l)askets,  the 


forks,  the  glasses, — and  he  asked : 
"Where  did  this  come  from  ?"  and 
"How  was  this  made?"  until  his 
mother  laughed  and  said:  '"Wait, 
Jimpy,  I  cannot  tell  you  all  this  at 
once ;  but  we  will  have  a  good  time, 
you  and  I  together,  learning  about 
all  of  these  thing's.  Each  day  we 
will  learn  something  new,  won't  we, 
dear  ?" 

As  they  were  going  over  to  the 
wagon,  late  i]i  the  afternoon,  to  go 
home,  Jimpy  saw  something  purple 
on  a  bush,  and  cryina;  "Here  are 
some  pui'jjle  plums !"  he  ran  to  pick 
one  of  them,  but  suddenly  found  out 
that  it  was  a  very  j)rickly  thistle. 

"Everything  that  is  purj)le  is  not  a 
plum,"  said  Uncle  John,  teasing'ly. 

Jimpy  looked  longingly  back  over 
his  shoulder  at  all  tlie  pretty  and 
wonderful  things  they  were  leaving. 
He  dallied  behind  his  father  and 
mother  and  stumbled  along,  hoping 
to  catch  one  last  glimpse  of  the  danc- 
ing bear. 

"Watch  where  you  are  going,  Jim- 
py!" called  his  father. 

But  even  as  he  was  warned,  Jimpy 
stumbled  once  too  often,  and  fell  for- 
ward on  his  face.  He  cried  a  little 
when  his  father  picked  him  up,  and 
then  walked  between  his  father  and 
mother  once  more,  so  that  he  might 
not  stumble  again. 

Jimpy  was  oh !  so  tired  with  all 
his  running  and  playing,  and  all  the 
new  things  he  had  seen;  and  when 
he  was  in  the;  carriage  and  had  said 
good-ln'c  to  Uncle  John,  Aunt  Mary, 
and  Xellie,  he  nestled  up  close  to  his 
mother  and  begged  her  to  sing.     For, 
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as  he  explained,  when  mother  sang  it 
made  his  leg-s  better,   and  his  back 


better,  and  everything  got  good 
again.  So,  as  the  carriage  rolled 
merrily  homeward,  mother,  who 
conld  remember  everything,  sang: — 

Simple  Simon  went  to  fetch 
Some  water  in  a  sieve. 
But  when  the  water  all  ran  out 
It  made  poor  Simon  grieve. 

Simple  Simon  went  a-fishing. 
For  to  catch  a  whale; 
But  all  the  water  he  could  find. 
Was  in  his  mother's  pail. 

This  little  Simple  Simon 
By  telling  ne'er  could  learn, 
But  had  to  hurt  his  fingers  so. 
To  find  that  fire  would  burn. 

Simple  Simon  met  a  pie-man 
Going  to  the  fair. 

Said  Simple  Simon  to  the  pie-man: 
"Let  me  taste  your  ware." 

Said  the  pie-man  to  Simple  Simon: 
"Show  me  first  your  penny." 


Said  Simple  Simon  to  the  pie-man: 
"Indeed,  I  haven't  any." 

Simple  Simon  went  to  see 
If  plums  grew  on  a  thistle ; 
He  pricked  his  fingers  very  much, 
Which  made  poor  Simon  whistle. 

One  day  he  went  a-walking. 
But  never  once  looked  out ; 
And  so  he  qiiickly  tumbled  down 
And  hurt  himself,  no  doubt. 

Mother  was  laughing  before  she 
had  finished,  and  father  w^as  laugh- 
ing too,  and  Jimpy  was  sitting  up 
and  crying:  "That's  me,  isn't  it, 
mamma  ?  You're  singing  a  song 
about  me !" 

"Yes,"  replied  his  mother,  "those 
are  some  of  the  things  you  did  to- 
day." 

"Ah  I"  said  Jimpy,  as  he  put  his 
head  on  his  mother's  shoulder  again 
and  gave  a  sigh  of  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience: "I  guess  I  was  a  Simple 
Simon !" 


A  LITTLE  GIRL  WENT  WALKING. 

A  LISTENING  SONG. 

By  Bertha  Klein  Leavitt. 

A  little  girl  went  walking. 

One  pleasant  day  in  May ; 
She  heard  a  lambkin  bleating 

In  a  field  not  far  away. 


She  hoard  the  old  hen  clucking 
To  call  her  feathered  brood ; 

"Peep,  peep !"  the  chickens  answered 
While  running  for  their  food. 
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She  heard  the  farmer  whistlino- 

While  plowing  up  the  ground ; 
She  heard  the  harsh  eaw-cawine: 

Of  crows  that  flew  around. 
She  heard  the  breezes  whisper, 

The  crickets'  piping  shrill; 
And  yonder  in  the  distance 

She  heard  a  whip-poor-will. 

She   heard    the    big   frogs    croaking, 

The  brooklet  rippling  clear; 
She  heard  the  cow's  faint  lowing, 

For  milking  time  was  near. 
She  heard  the  good-night  chirpings 

Of  many  a  sleepy  bird; 
•And  said:  'Til  go  tell  mother! 

So  many  things  I've  heard  !" 


THE  BOSTON  FLOATING  HOSPITAL. 

Bv  Laura  E.  Poulsson. 

p^T    nine    o'clock    every    week-day  there,  poor  fellows !    walking  up  and 

morning   during   the   midsum-  down  the  wharf,  trying  their  tender 

mer    season,    a    little    tug   tows    the  and    not    always    awkward    best    to 

"Floating  Hospital"   barge  up  to  a  care  for  the  wailing  bits  of  humanity 

Xorth-End    wharf,    where    for    the  in  their  charge.      ISTurses  flit  around, 

previous  half  hour  a  company  of  pas-  greeting,   encouraging,    and  helping, 

sengers  has  been  assembKng.     In  this  Doctors  (one  of  them  a  woman)  ar- 

company  are  scores  of  mothers  with  rive  and  pass  about,  looking  at  the 

sick  babies  in  their  arms  and  with  old-  babies  and  glancing  occasionally  at 

er  children   hanging  to  their  skirts  the   ticket    which   accompanies   each 

or   racing   after   each   other   on   the  "case."       Some  of  the  venturesome 

wharf ;    for  it  is  the  kindly  policy  of  "Under-sixes"  get  excited  and  race  so 

the  officers  to  allow  the  mothers  to  wildly  that  they  are  roughly  hauled 

bring  with  them  their  well  children  back  by  their  mothers  to  the  group  of 

imder  six  years  of  age  who  cannot  be  chairs  under  the  awning  or  to  the  long 

left  at  home.     A  few  fathers,  too,  are  row  of  benches  on  the  opposite  side  of 
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the  wlijirf.  There  they  are  set  doAvu 
hard,  \\\\\\,  often,  a  few  hard  words 
in  the  hargain,  althongh  the  mothers 
are  faithful  and  tender  in  tlie  main. 
One  day  a  little  toddler  of  fonrteen 
months  strngyled  down  from  its  half 
share  of  mother's  lap,  made  a  few  un- 
certain steps,  and  then  fell  down  on 
the  grimy  boards  of  the  wharf,  to  the 
sad  detriment  of  its  clean  white  dress 
and  fairlv  clean  hands.  The  mother, 
leaning  over,  dragged  the  child  to  her 
hy  tlie  arm,  saying  loudly:  ''There, 
you  sloven  !  That's  just  like  you  !  A 
sloven  you  are  and  a  sloven  you'll 
alwavs  be!"  and  she  brushed  the 
blackened  dress  with  sneh  vigorous 
whacks  as  made  the  poor  child  stag- 
ger. Just  think !  A  confirmed  sloven 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  months ! 

When  the  loads  of  ice  have  been  put 
aboard  the  barge  and  all  is  ready,  the 
pco]ile  are  summoned  and  the  em- 
l)arking  begins.  At  the  gang  plank, 
a  physician  examines  each  child  to  see 
that  it  has  no  contagious  disease;  the 
superintendent  compares  each  child's 
ticket  with  his  own  records  received 
from  private  physicians,  hospitals,  and 
dispensaries;  an  assistant  examines 
bags  and  bundles,  confiscates  all  food 
and  takes  charge  of  all  nnrsing  bot- 
tles ;  and  then  the  coveted  entrance 
is  made. 

The  bringing  of  home  food  is 
strictly  foi'liiihlcn,  and  warning  is 
given  of  this  fact  in  good  season, 
j^evertheless,  such  tilings  as  sausages, 
cold  fat  pork,  green  fruit,  and  beer 
are  apt  to  l)e  among  the  confiscated 
articles.  The  nursing  bottles  are- 
thorouu'hlv  Avaslu'il  and  nre  returned 


to  the  mothers  at  night,  filled  with 
such  food  as  has  been  prescribed  for 
the  babies. 

The  assigning  of  the  l)abies  to  the 
cots  is  the  next  stej).  The  little  ones 
are  then  tmdressed,  refreshed  with  a 
bath,  and  laid  to  rest  in  g■o^^^ls  and 
outing  cloth  wrappers  belonging  to 
the  hospital.  These  baby  clothes  are 
sui^plied  chiefly  by  King's  Daughters' 
circles,  the  young  girls  making  also 
the  soft,  cotton-filled  bed  coverings  of 
pink  cheese  cloth,  which  are  so  com- 
fortable and  pretty  for  the  babies. 

As  soon  as  feasible,  the  physicians 
make  their  rotinds.  They  examine 
the  patients  carefully,  give  orders  for 
the  day's  medicine  and  diet,  and  fur- 
nish each  mother  with  a  printed  card 
of  directions  regarding'  the  food  suit- 
able for  lier  child  when  at  home. 

Of  course,  the  babies'  first  feeding 
time  is  soon  at  hand,  these  occurring 
at  intervals  of  three  hours,  approxi- 
mately. The  food  is  carefully  suited 
to  each  case  and  is  scientifically  pre- 
pared. In  addition,  the  mothers  are 
shovm,  later  in  the  day,  how  to  ster- 
ilize milk,  and  are  also  instructed  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  caring  for  their 
l>abies  at  home.  At  midday  the 
mothers  and  well  children  are  served 
on  the  lower  deck  with  hot  soup,  bread, 
fancy  biscuits,  and  coffee,  tea,  or 
milk.  'I'lie  doctors,  nurses,  and  visi- 
tors, a  few  at  a  time,  enjoy  a  simple 
luncheon  in  a  tiiiy  diuing  rooui  on  the 
up])er  d(>ck. 

Tlie  Boston  Floating  Hospital  can 
now  care  for  two  himdred  children. 
Its  ('(juipinent  has  been  provided  by 
degrees,    as    needed.        'I'Iku'C    is    a 
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Edward  Everett  Hale 

On  the  Boston  Floating  Hospital,  holding  <'  One  of  These  Little  Ones." 

suviiical  ward,  wards  for  the  very  sick  vidod  for  cxtiniiiiisliino-  lire  and  ear- 

and  for  lighter  eases,  and  mattresses  ing  for  the  hospital  company  in  case 

to  be  laid  upon  the  upper  deck  when  of  danger  from  the  sea ;    and,  as  the 

required.      To  save  life,  it  was  foitnd  latest   improvement,    an   atmospheric 

in  the  earlv  davs  of  the  undertaking  plant  has  been  introduced.    By  means 

that   some  babies   must    be   kept    on  of  this  apparatus,  the  air  in  the  per- 

board    for    more    than    the    daytime  manent  wards,  where  the  most  des- 

merely;    so  that   a  permanent  ward  perate  cases  are,  can  be  so  cooled  and 

was  soon  established.      Xow,  fifty-two  modified  during  the  extremely  muggy 

permanent  patients  can  be  accommo-  and  wasting  heat  of  August  that  much 

dated.      Expense  of  night  service  is  saving  of  life  is  effected, 

thus  added  to  that  of  the  day  ;    but,  When  the  project  of  installing  this 


so  far,  what  the  hospital  has  needed 
it  has  obtained.  It  has  bath  rooms 
where  salt  w^ater  baths  of  any  temper- 
ature can  be  given  ;   facilities  ar(^  ])i'()- 


plant  was  brought  forward,  two  lions 
stood  in  the  way.  The  mechanical 
difficulties  Avere  great,  and  the  ex- 
pense formidable.       The  mechanical 
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difficulties  could  be  overcome,  how-  cietv,  of  which  the  Rev.  Edward  Ev- 
ever ;  and,  as  Dr.  Breck  says  in  his  erett  Hale  is  president.  The  benefits 
part  of  the  last  report,  in  regard  to  the  from  this  adoj)tion  are  gratefully 
expense,  "we  felt  that  if  Lo^^^ley  &  acknowledgetl  by  the  Floating  Hos- 
Co.  could  spend  $20,000  for  a  plant  pital,  and  concerning  the  president 
of  similar  character,  in  order  to  cool  himself  the  management  says:  "The 
their  chocolates,  we  were  justified  in  encouraging  Avords  and  practical  as- 
spending  a  fraction  of  that  amount  in  sistance  given  by  Dr.  Hale  at  the  out- 
the  effort  to  save  life."  set    have    developed    into    continual 

A  trip  down  the  harbor  and  an  an-  parental  care."      We  can  all  easily 

chorage  of  several  hours  in  some  de-  imagine  how  such  a   charity  would 

sirable  spot  is  the  general  day's  plan  appeal  to  Dr.  Hale's  tender  heart  and 

for  the  barge  and  tug.    By  ha\T.ng  the  common  sense.      When  he  was  on  the 

motive  power  entirely  outside  of  the  barge  one  day  a  little  photograph  of 

boat,    the   unpleasant  motion,   noise,  him  was  taken,  with  one  of  the  hos- 

bad  odor,  and  dirt,  entailed  by  ma-  pital  babies  in  his  arms.      It  is  Dr. 

chinery,  are  avoided,  and  much  room  Hale  to  the  life  (may  the  reproduc- 

is  saved  for  the  use  of  the  sick, — a  tion  turn  out  well!)  and  the  calmly 

most  important  consideration.  sleeping  baby  pictures  one  out  of  the 

The  entire  expense  of  the  Floating  many  who  here  find  sweet  rest  from 

Hospital  is  met  by  voluntary  gifts,  pain. 

The  donor  of  a  hundred  dollars  has  "Can  a  single  day's  treatment  do 

the  privilege  of  naming  a  bed  or  of  ^^'^^^^  S^^  to  these  sick  children?" 

naming  a  day's  trip  in  honor  of  some  ^^^^^   ^  8*^^^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^   ^^^  ^^ip^- 

special  person.      Private  individuals  "Select   some   child   who  looks   par- 

quite  frequently  avail  themselves  of  ticularly  ill  at  starting,"  responded  a 

the  latter  privilege,  and  the  memorv  ^°^*'^^'   "^^'^  ^^^^  ^^"^  '^^^^^  ^'  ^^ 

of   loved   ones,    yoimg   or   old,    here  ^!^^  ^^^  ^'^^  °^  ^^^  ^°^^  ^"'P'    .^^^ 

^„  ^^„^  1    r-         •  1  ^1      <•  will  thus  answer  your  own  question." 

or  gone  before,  is  made  sweetly  fra-  ..^^      .  .  .       ,^  ,  „ 

_       ,     •       .1  -^      1         1  .         JNot  far  away,  m  a  tmv  hammock, 

grant    m    the    community    by    this  ,  ^ ' ,,,  "     ,    ^ 

,   -1     ,         o        X-  T       ^  says  the  guest,     lay  one  oi  the  most 

tribute,      bometimes  people  of  a  cer-  -.    ,        ,  r^      I  a    ^    ^       i  t  i 

^  .     ^  .,,  /  ,  ,  forlorn  bits  of  babyhood  1  have  ever 

tam  town,  village,  or  club,  combine  ^       .,   ,  ^      •     i     i 

'  seen, — torpid,  haggard,  pinched, — an 

'  inert  mass,  silent  but  for  its  feeble 

name  the  day  s  trip  accordingly.    But  ^^^^^^     When  we  were  within  fifteen 

the    great   bulk   of   what   is   needed  ^^^^^^,3,  3,^1  f,^^  2^3^^^  ^^  night,  I 

comes    from    general    contributions,  again  looked  attentively  at  this  baby, 

large  and  small.  jj^  ^^3  g-^^-^^^  ^^^  -^^  j^-g  hammock, 

Founded   by  Rufus   B.    Tobey,   a  catching  at  a  ball  tossed  between  him 

Boston  minister  who  still  bestows  his  and  his" mother.      His  eyes  sparkled, 

devoted    care,    the    Boston    Floating  and   a   faint   rose   color  was   in   his 

Hospital  was  adopted  in  1896    as  a  cheeks,  which  actually  seemed  to  have 

department  of  the  Lend  a  Hand  So-  filled  out  since  morning!" 
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THE  HAYMAKEKS. 


Fanny   L.  J(hins()x. 
Joyousli/. 
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1.  Come,  let's  go           a     -    mow  -  iiiii-,    Where    Uie    grass  grows  tall:     . 

2.  Now  the  grass  we're  toss    -    ing  Toward    the  bright  bine  sky;      . 

3.  Here's  the  hay    -  cart    wait    -    ing!     Fill         it        up       M-ith  hay!    . 

4.  Soon  we'll  feed         onr     Bos    -     sy       Witii      the      liav        so  sweet; 
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Swing -ing  scythes  so 
Toss      and    tnrn       it 
Draw      it       now,  good 
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dry. 
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Before  tlie  play  begins,  eight  or  ten  children  are  chosen  from  the  ring.  Two  represent  liorses,  one  tlie 
driver,  another  a  cow,  and  tlie  rest  the  hay-eart.  They  go  to  one  corner  of  the  room,  wiiicli  is  supposed  to 
be  the  barn.  While  the  first  verse  is  being  sung,  tlie  driver  is  busy  getting  Iiis  cart  out  of  tlie  barn  and  liar- 
nessing  liis  horses.  The  cow  remains  in  the  barn.  Tlie  children  in  the  circle  represent  the  fence  around 
till!  Iiay-lield,  a  wide  gate  being  left  oi)eii. 

In  the  tirst  verse,  about  six  children  go  in  and  cut  down  the  gra.ss  with  their  scythes.  In  the  second,  all 
the  children  toss  and  turn  the  liay,  and  rake  it  up  into  haycocks.  When  the  tliird  verse  begins,  the  hay-cart 
comes  into  the  field  through  the  gate,  and  all  ioiu  in  pitching  the  hay  into  the  cart.  When  the  cart  is  tilled, 
the  horses  take  it  to  the  barn,  two  haymakers  following  to  liel))  unloiid.  In  the  last  verse,  one  of  these  liav- 
makers  feeds  the  cow  with  fresh  hay,  and  IJoss.v  lows  her  thanks. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

The  fresh  aiPv,  fund,  Coimtry 
Week,  the  public  playgTOunds,  baths, 
and  vacation  schools  are  boons  indeed 
to  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  crowded 
districts  during  the  hot  summer  ;  and 
some  of  these  agencies  are  of  striking- 
benefit  to  the  babies  also.  For  the 
sake  of  the  baby,  mothers  are  sent  on 
visits  to  the  country ;  they  are  given 
tickets  for  electric  car  rides ;  and  who 
has  not  noticed  the  invariable  pres- 
ence of  the  babe-in-arms  and  the  car- 
riage-baby in  summer  playgromids 
everywhere  ? 

The  summer  playground  is  the  lit- 
tle mothers'  paradise.  Staggering 
around  with  their  moist  and  burning 
burdens,  they  watch  the  <jther  child- 
ren play.  They  show  you  ''my  baby" 
with  hap])y  pride.       Sometimes  one 


little  princeling  of  poverty  will  h:i\c 
two  or  three  devoted  attendants  in 
his  train  ;  then  the  "little  mother," 
Ity  casting  her  experienced  eye  uj)on 
the  baby  between-times,  can  have 
s])ells  of  play  herself.  Oh  !  how  she 
enjoys  it ! 

All  of  the  playground  baby  tenders 
are  not  girls,  however.  The  "little 
father'"  often  takes  his  share,  too, with 
credit  to  himself  and  without  taunt- 
ing from  his  fellows.  He  will  bound 
a  ball  tamely  by  the  hour,  hovering 
near  the  bab^'^-carriage,  picking  up  the 
baby's  blocks  and  giving  baby  liimself 
a  cheerful  reinstating  when  the  lat- 
ter has  worked  down  to  an  uncomfort- 
able horizontal  on  the  lumpy  pillow. 

Yes,  the  baby  is  heir  to  quite  a 
large  proportion  of  the  playground 
benefits.  When  the  daily  closing 
time  came  at  one  playground  this 
summer,  two  almost  equally  long 
lines  were  dra^\^l  up,  converging  at 
the  gate;  one  of  the  unincumbered 
children,  and  the  other  of  children 
carrying  babies,  or  propelling  them  in 
carriages.  The  maimed  condition  of 
several  of  the  older  children  was  piti- 
able; but  the  babies,  whatever  their 
fate  might  be  later,  were  now  lavishly 
loved.  Almost  none  of  these  babies, 
although  thev  came  from  a  verv  low 
Irish  neighborhood,  was  in  a  posi- 
tively dirty  condition ;  and  most  of 
them  did  credit  to  the  love,  pride,  and 
wash-tub  ability  of  their  mothers. 
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When  the  gate  of  this  phiygruuinl 
opened,  ont  went  first  the  babes-in- 
arms ;  then  followed  the  babes  in  car- 
riages ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  boys  and 
girls  who  had  been  waiting  their  turn 
lined  np  against  the  fence. 


The  kindergaktners  who  at- 
tended the  Kindergarten  and  Child 
Study  meetings  of  the  Xational  Edu- 
cational Association  at  Detroit  felt 
that  the  kindergarten  section  was  not 
doing  all  it  should  do  for  the  kinder- 
garten cause,  or  being  all  it  should  be 
to  the  kindergartners  themselves. 

The  creation  of  such  a  section  in 
the  ISTational  Educational  Association 
was  counted  as  a  sign  of  notable  ad- 
vancement of  the  kindera'arten  in  the 
favor  of  schoolmen.  Have  not  we 
kindergartners  been  a  little  lax  in  onr 
care  for  this  department  ?  Ought  we 
not  to  feel  more  responsible  with  re- 
gard to  sustaining  it  I  The  general 
feeling  among  those  attending  the  De- 
troit meetings  was  decidedlv  affirma- 
tive  on  these  points,  and  resolutions 
were  passed  that  the  attention  of  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union 
should  be  called  to  this  matter.  Vari- 
ous expedients  were  spoken  of  which 
might  result  in  larger  numbers  and 
more  enthusiasm  in  the  kindergarten 
section,  but  to  the  collective  wisdom 
of  the  International  Kindergarten 
Union  is  entrusted  the  selection  of 


the  most  efficacious  means  to  the  de- 
sired end.  The  hope  and  mainstay 
of  the  kindergarten  is  in  its  establish- 
ment in  the  public  school  system  of 
the  land  as  the  necessarv  first  link  in 
the  chain  of  school  education.  How 
shortsighted,  then,  is  any  neglect  of 
the  opportunity  to  work  in  connection 
with  and  as  an  individual  department 
of  the  Xational  Educational  Associa- 
tion. 


The  experiment  of  having  ''joint 
sessions"  of  the  Kindergarten  and 
Child  Study  departments  of  the  Xa- 
tional Educational  Association  was 
tried  this  vear  in  order  that  the 
kindergartners  who  wished  to  attend 
the  child  stud}'  meetings  need  not  be 
obliged  to  miss  their  own,  and  also  be- 
cause the  interests  of  the  two  depart- 
ments are  so  closely  allied. 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  Bailey, 
the  president,  and  of  other  officers  of 
the  child  study  department,  and  also 
of  Professor  M.  V.  O'Shea,  the  chief 
speaker,  the  meeting  suffered  serious 
loss  and  seenied  likely  to  be  a  dis- 
appointing one ;  but  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Miss  Holmes,  president  of 
the  kindergarten  department,  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hall  was  secured  as  presiding 
officer  of  the  Wednesday  session,  and 
the  result  was  (as  it  was  bound  to  be 
under  this  fortunate  arrangement)  a 
well-attended  and  successful  meeting. 
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CumousLY  EXOUGii^  althougli  the 
subject  given  out  by  Profesor  Bailey 
for  the  two  sessions  was  The  Khythni 
of  Work  and  Phaj,  only  one  of  the 
papers  can  be  said  to  have  been  strict- 
ly upon  this  theme.  One  dealt  with 
rhythm,  musical  rhythm,  purely ;  and 
the  others  were  largely  concerned 
with  the  distinction  between  work  and 
play.  Certainly,  before  the  rhythm 
of  work  and  play  can  be  investigated, 
the  distinction  between  the  two  must 
be  known.  This  distinction  not  beine; 
as  yet  definitely  declared,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  much  of  the  time 
should  have  been  consumed  in  the 
effort  to  get  at  it  and  state  it.  For  a 
clear  reasoning  out  of  this  distinction, 
and  practical  deductions  concerning 
the  rhythm  of  work  and  play,  we  com- 
mend the  extracts  from  Miss 
O'Grady's  paper,  given  in  our  report. 


Of  the  maxy  beautiful  kinder- 
garten rooms  whic]]  the  traveling  kin- 
dergartner  is  sure  to  see,  few  would 
delight  the  eye  and  satisfy  all  desire 
better  than  a  certain  free  kinder- 
garten in  Detroit  of  which  Miss 
Grace  Fletcher  is  the  fairv  ffod- 
mother.  A  slight  word  sketch  of 
this  room  is  given  in  our  report  of  the 
IN'ational  Educational  Association, 
but  the  kindergarten  is  mentioned 
here  for  the  sake  of  a  wise  suggestion 
from  the  fairy  godmother  aforesaid. 

"Although  we  had  accumulated  a 


good  manv  beautiful  things  since  the 
establishment  of  the  kindergarten," 
said  Miss  Fletcher,  ''we  began  with 
the  room  stripped  of  them  last 
September;  and  pictures,  casts,  in- 
teresting natural  objects,  all  these 
things  have  been  added  only  as 
the  children  Avere  ready  for  them. 
Xow,  therefore,  they  know  everything 
in  the  room.  By  means  of  this  care- 
ful individual  introduction,  each 
thing  has  had  a  chance  to  make  its  im- 
pression upon  the  children,  and  their 
environment  is  full  of  meaning  and 
associations  to  them." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
room  is  new  enough  and  interesting 
enough  to  the  little  people  with  just 
its  ordinary  furnishings  and  all  the 
new  doings ;  and  the  kindergartner 
will  carefully  introduce  each  plant, 
picture,  etc.,  before  putting  it  in  its 
appointed  place. 

Difficulty  is  experienced  in  keeping 
a  kindergarten  from  having  too  many 
things  in  it,  and  Miss  Fletcher's  plan 
is  certainly  in  the  interest  of  a  more 
beautiful,  because  less  crowded,  en- 
vironment, and  of  an  environment  far 
better  calculated  to  influence  the  child 
than  one  in  which  there  are  too  many 
unknown  and  unappreciated  elements 
at  first. 


Child  Life  is  an  English  quar- 
terly, which,  in  its  new  series  (be- 
ginning Jan.  1,  1899),  became  the 
organ  of  the  Froebel  Society  of  Great 
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Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  a  periodi- 
cal Avhieli  nut  <inly  dues  hunur  to  the 
kindoriiarten  canse  in  the  field  repre- 
sented,  bnt  one  which  would  be  of 
value  tu  American  kinderg-artners  on 
account  of  the  broad  outlook  which  it 
would  ffive  them  over  the  best  kinder- 


the  power  of  some  of  the  ablest  leaders 
of  the  kindergarten  cause  in  Great 
liritain,  and  American  kindergart- 
uers  ought  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
means  which  Child  Life  offers  of 
gaining  a  better  acquaintance  with 
these  leaders. 


U-arten   thought    and    activity   in   the 


In  the  group  of  paj^ers  on  games, 
mother  country.  This  value  to  the  presented  at  this  conference,  the  dis- 
American  kindergartner  has  been  espe-  tinction  between  work  and  play  was 
cially  impressed  upon  us  by  the  admir-  sought  after,  just  as  it  was  diligently 
able  contents  of  the  last  two  numbers  sought  after  at  our  recent  meeting  in 
(April  and  July,  1901),  which  have  connection  with  the  Xational  Educa- 
presented  with  most  satisfying  com-  tional  Associatiun.  The  subject  of 
pleteness  the  stirring  transactions  of 
the  a:reat  conference  held  in  London 
last  January.  ^Ir.  Graham  Wallas, 
of  the  London  School  Board,  who  has 
long   been    expressing   adverse    eriti- 


Ideal  Kindergarten  Xurmal  Training- 
was  also  treated  at  the  English  Con- 
ference, as  it  has  been  at  our  own 
International  Kindergarten  Union. 
The  whole  conference  was  finely 
cisms  of  Eroebelian   pliilusuphy   and      planned.      In  the  case  of  ]\[r.  Wallas 

and  those  responding  t()  him  there 
was  no  haphazard,  unpremeditated, 
waste  discussion.  I'lio  respondents 
knew  in  good  season  the  arguments 
which  they  were  to  combat,  and  ]\[r. 


kindergarten  ])rocedure,  had  consent- 
ed to  appear  before  the  Froebel  So- 
ciety at  this  conference,  and  make  a 
categorical  statement  of  his  views. 
The  leaders  of  the  kindergarten  move- 


ment felt  him  to  be  no  mean  foe,  and  Wallas    had    seen    and    had    time    to 

expressed   themselves   as  grateful   to  digest  the  written  responses,  so  that 

him  for  giving  them  the  opportunity  wdien  he  was  called  upon  to  close  the 

of  knowing  clearly  where  the  kinder-  discussion  he  Avas  nut  put  to  any  pre- 

garten  was  assailed  by  him,  and  of  ventable  disadvantage. 

presenting,   in   return,   their  defense  Besides   the   excellent   general    ar- 

at  those  points.  tides    which    Cliihl    Life    furnishes. 


The  ^'Criticism  of  Eroebelian  Ped- 
aa'Offv"  brought  forth  valiant  defend- 
ers,  and  all  the  papers  are  of  mure 
than  local  interest.  As  a  collection 
they  represent  in  an  exceptional  way 


each  nmnber  contains  child  stories, 
music,  a  program  fui-  three  uKmths, 
book  reviews,  ami  items  of  progress 
and  news.  It  may  he  obtained 
throuah     booksellers     frum     George 
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Philip  and  Son,  32  Fleet  street,  Lon-  derstanding-lv  of  English  kinder- 
don,  E.  C.  Thns,  for  one  dollar  and  garten  "u-ork  when  she  takes  that  trip 
sixteen  cents,  annually,  an  American  ahroad,  which  is  becoming  more  and 
kindergartner  can  enlarge  her  hori-  more  the  happy  lot  of  American 
zon  and  prepare  herself  to  judge  un-  teachers. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


VX/  E  record  with  deep  sorrow  this 

month  the  death  of  two  of  our 

pioneer  kindergartners,   and  also  of 

the  founder  of  Kindergarten  News 

(now  KlXDEKGARTEX  ReVIEw). 

Miss  Maey  d.   Uaklaxd^   beloved 
teacher  and  inspiring  guide  to  hmi- 
dreds  of  little   children,   and  to   the 
teachers  of  hundreds  more,  died  sud- 
denly, but  during  peaceful  sleep,  at 
the  sanitarium  of  Dr.  Patch,  Fram- 
ingham,  ^Mass.,  July  2S,  1001.     She 
died   on   a    Sunday   morning   as   the 
dhurch  bells  were  ringing;    and  she 
was  born   on    a   Sunday  morning, — ■ 
March  16,  183-1.      An  illness  of  the 
late  spring  did  much  to  shatter  her 
already  frail  health,  and  although  she 
sought  rest  and  recovery  at  a  favorite 
place  in  the  country,  where  relatives 
and  friends  were  at  hand  to  minister 
to  her,  she  steadily  failed.      The  end 
was  not  thought  near,  however,  until 
the  very  last,  and  she  had  only  been 
at  the  sanitarium  one  night  when  it 
came.       Even   her   intimate    friends 
felt  a  shock  of  surprise,  as  well  as 
sorrow,  when  they  received   the   an- 
nouncement of  her  death. 


Miss  Garland  was  born  at  Machias, 
Me.,  but  her  parents  moved  to  Calais, 
of  the  same  state,  when  she  was  only 
a  year  and  a  half  old,  and  it  was  there 
that  she  was  brought  up.  Her  educa- 
tion was  obtained  in  private  schools 
mostly.  After  going  for  some  time 
to  the  academy  at  Calais,  she 
attended  another  at  Gorham,  Me.,  and 
then  established  a  private  school  in 
her  home  town.  Later,  having  taught 
in  an  academy  at  Ilolton,  Me.,  she 
went  to  Montreal,  where  she  first  held 
a  230sition  under  the  principalship  of 
Miss  Lyman  (afterward  lady-principal 
of  Vassar  College)  ;  and  then,  for  five 
or  six  years,  another  position  in  a 
French  and  English  school  of  which 
Mrs.  Simpson,  a  lady  whom  Miss  Gar- 
land always  held  in  great  honor,  was 
principal.  From  Montreal  Miss  Gar- 
land went  to  Vassar  Colleii'e,  where  she 
spent  a  year  as  president's  secretary, 
going  next,  in  IS 71,  to  Boston,  where 
the  rest  of  her  life  was  spent. 
Through  the  acquaintance  made  here 
with  Mrs.  Mann  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Peabody,  Miss  Garland's  interest  in 
tlie  kindergarten  was  aroused.  She 
began   at  once  to  study  with  IMme. 
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Kriege,  a  German  lady  of  fine,  strong  loving  friendships  were  very  many, 

character,  who  had  studied  with  the  as  was  testified  to  by  the  number  of 

Baroness   von   Marenholz   Billow   in  close  friends  who,  in  spite  of  the  sud- 

Berlin.       A   short   sketch    of   Mme.  denness  of  the  summons  and  of  the 

Kriege,  to  be  read  with  special  in-  distances  to  be  covered,  were  present 

terest  now,  w-as  given  by  Miss  Gar-  at  the  funeral  services.      These  were 

land     in     Kixdergaktex     Keview,  held  at  the  Forest  Hills  crematory, 

June    1899.  ^^^    ^'''^'^'^    conducted    by    the    Rev. 

The  kindergarten  and  school  car-  James  De  Xormandie.      The  music 

ried  on  by  Miss  Garland  and  Miss  was  furnished  by  students  and  gradu- 

Weston  for  twenty  years  was  one  of  ates     of     Miss     Garland's     training 

the  early  strongholds  of  the  new  edu-  classes.      Notwithstanding  the  inevi- 

cation.        Their    training    class    has  table  sense  of  bereavement  felt  l)y  all, 

always  represented  the  highest  ideals,  the  occasion  Avas  entirely  free  from 

bothhi  regard  to  the  students  received  funereal  pomp  and  gloom.      It  was 

and  the  quality  of  the  teaching  given,  bright  with  sunshine  and  flowers,  and 

The  influence  which  emanated  from  pervaded   by   a    spirit  of   faith   and 

these  two  noble,  faithful  women  can-  hope. 

not    be    estimated,    and    it    has   gone  a  TRIBUTE  FROM  MME.  KRAUS. 
forth  not  only  into  the  kindergarten  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^^^^.  York.. 
through  the  kmdergartners  trained  by  j^^^y  30th,  1901. 
them,  but  into  Imsiness,  society,  and  -^j-^  jr>^^^,.  j^^^^  Pouhson  •— 
home,    through    the   noble    men   and  Dear  Friend  in  the  Cause  of  Child- 
women    in    whom    high    ideals    were  hood: — Just  now  I  am  in  receipt  of 
nurtured  by  them  in  childhood.  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  July 

After  the  death  of  Miss  Weston,  six  -"•'th,  containing  the  announcement  of 

-vr  -\ r „,.„..,. -.^  T  Qfoi.iTivrl  our  beloved  Marv  Garland's  death.  I 
years  ago,  Mrs.  Margaret  J .  fetannard  .  ,  ,  ,  •  "  j  ^i  i^  ,,,.i  t 
^  '  .  ^  .  1  •  1  Tvr-  feel  deeplv  grieved  at  her  loss;  and  i 
became  associate  ])rincipal  with  Miss  ^^^^  ^^^_^^  know  whom  to  address  in  par- 
Garland,  her  varied  capability  and  ticular,  if  not  you,  her  friend  and 
sympathy  in  aim  making  her  a  strong  former  ])npi].  I  also  feel  that  my  ex- 
reliance  in  the  work.  pression  of  sympathy  should  go  to 
One  of  the  published  tributes  to  ti^e  Boston  kindergartners,— nay,  to 
,^.^11,  T  4- ,  1  the  kinder o-artners  of  the  Lnited 
Miss  Garland's  memory  speaks  ot  the  +•     "  ^  ,n  i.n...>  K-f  ^  -P,.;ain<^ 

•'     ^  States,  Tor  we  all  have  lost  a  irieiia 

great  courage  and  mighty  will  housed  •  ^^  j^^^.^  ^  co-worker ;   and,  besides,  she 

in  her  always  fragile  frame,  and  of  ^^.^g  ^^j-^p  ^f  the  early  pioneers  of  this 

the    strong   sense    of    justice    which,  great  kindergarten  movement,  now  so 

although  tempered  with  mercv,  could  well  established  in  our  country.     In 

nevertheless  be  depended  upon  when  ^"y  '^^^'^^  ^^'f  ^s  I  express  perhaps  the 

,            ,    1          -p.                11  ieelina-s    of    other    friends,    namely: 

occasion     demanded.        Few     could  ^^^^^    ^    ^^^^^,^^.^    ^^^^^    ^^.^^    ^^,^^^,^^^^ 

match  her  in  l)rilliant    yet  delicate  -^^    hig.hest    esteem    because    of    her 

wit,  and  great  have  been  the  jollities  sterlina'  qualities,  as  also  of  her  true, 

connected  with  her  hospitality.     Her  'staunch  spirit  and  lovable  character. 
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She  began  her  mission  the  same  year 
(1872)  when  I  entered  upon  my  work 
in  America.  Miss  GarLmd  not  only 
was  finely  adapted  for  her  important 
sphere  of  work,  but  she  used  her 
heaven-endowed  gifts  so  truly  in  a 
noble  spirit,  wielding-  a  broad  influ- 
ence. We  may  mourn  her  as  dead  in 
the  body,  but  in  the  spirit  she  surely 
liveth, — and  will  continue  to  liye  and 
bless. 

I  wish  I  might  have  been  able  to  do 
her  honor  to-morrow  at  the  services 
held  at  3  p.  m.  My  thoughts  and  my 
prayers  will  be  with  the  assembled 
friends,  and  with  the  loved  departed. 
Sincerely, 

Maria  Ivraus-Boelte. 


Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  well  known 
as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  kinder- 
garten in  America,  died  July  24,  at 
Stony  Man  Camp,  Va.  Mrs.  Pol- 
lock, who  was  born  in  Prussia,  came 
to  America  about  forty  years  aso. 
She  was  a  graduate  of  the  Froebel  In- 
stitute, Berlin.  Shortly  after  arriv- 
ing in  America  she  established  kin- 
dergartens in  Xewton  and  Weston, 
Mass.  Going  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  1876,  she  established  kindergartens 
there,  and  also  a  normal  school  for 
kindergarten  teachers,  which  she,  in 
conjunction  with  lier  daughter,  Susan 
P.  Pollock,  has  conducted  since  that 
time.  Mrs.  Pollock  was  the  author  of 
many  works  on  kindergarten  teach- 


ing,  and  also  author  and  translator  of 
song"  books  used  in  many  of  the  public 
schools.  In  conjunction  with  Siipt. 
Powell,  she  advocated  for  many  years 
the  introduction  of  kindergartens  in 
the  District  public  schools  until,  final- 
ly, their  introduction  was  accom- 
plished. 


Louis  H.  Allex,  foimder  and  for 
two  years  editor  and  publisher  of  Kin- 
der gavten  News,  died  at  his  home  in 
Xew  York  city,  July  23.  Mr.  Allen 
and  his  wife,  during  their  residence  in 
Buffalo,  Avere  very  active  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  kindergartens,  which 
have  now  become  part  of  the  public 
school  system.  The  Kindergarten 
News  was  first  started  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recording  the  work  and  prog- 
ress of  the  Buft'alo  Free  Kindergarten 
Association.  It  afterwards  under- 
took general  departments,  and  little 
by  little  broadened  into  a  kindergar- 
ten magazine  for  general  circidation. 
After  two  years  of  earnest  effort,  Mr. 
Allen  found  that  it  was  impracticable 
for  him  to  give  the  magazine  the 
necessary  time  and  attention  re- 
quired, and  it  was  sold  to  Milton 
Bradley  Company. 

Mr.  Allen  always  kept  his  interest 
in  the  kindergarten  movement,  and 
did  much  to  aid  in  its  2:ro\\1:li. 


NATIONAL   EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  DETROIT, 

MICH.,  JULY  8  TO  12,  \90U 


Detroit,  the  Convention  City,  wel- 
comed the  X.  E.  A.  with  the  courtesy 
and  liospitality  always  extended  to  the 
Association  at  its  annual  convention,  and 
for  nearly  a  week  the  city  was  thronged 
with  visitors.  It  is  claimed  that  ten 
thousand  people  were  in  attendance,  this 
estimate  not  including  teachers  from  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

The  local  committee  had  high  school 
and  upper  grade  boys  at  the  different  sta- 
tions to  meet  the  incoming  trains  and 
give  visitors  all  the  information  they 
required.  These  boys  were  conspicuous 
in  their  white  caps  with  black  bands,  and 
they  were  invaluable  to  strangers  who 
did  not  know  the  city.  They  would 
answer  courteously  all  questions,  pilot 
strangers  to  the  information  bureau,  get 
them  registered,  take  them  to  the  board- 
ing house  they  were  allotted  to,  and  give 
them  all  kinds  of  information. 

The  general  sessions  were  largely  at- 
tended, and  the  topics  for  discussion  were 
of  unusual  interest.  The  Association 
made  a  broad  declaration  of  principles 
this  year,  and  expressed  its  belief  that 
the  sphere  of  public  education  should  be 
enlarged  when  it  adopted  resolutions 
which,  among  other  things,  said: 

"Our  system  of  education  will  not  be 
wholly  free  until  every  grade  of  school, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  and  including 
the  university,  shall  be  open  to  every  boy 
and  girl  of  our  country." 

The  exhibits  of  educational  material 
are  gaining  each  year  in  importance,  and 
those  held  at  the  Central  High  School 
building  this  year  were  said  to  be  the 
most  extensive  and  most  expensive  ever 
shown  at  an  N.  E.  A.  Convention.  All  of 
the  delegates  pronounced  the  convention 
a  decided  success,  and  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  manner  in  which  Detroit 
conducted  itself  throughout.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  city,  with  its  river  and  lakes, 
makes  it   an   ideal  convention   city,   and 


the  many  side  trips  by  boat  and  trol- 
ley were  well  patronized,  one  de- 
partment even  holding  a  session  on  board 
a  steamer.  Belle  Isle,  Bois  Blanc,  "The 
Flats,"  Put-in  Bay,  and  Mackinac  Island, 
will  always  suggest  pleasant  memories  to 
many  who  attended  the  N.  E.  A.  in  1901. 


KINDERGARTEN  AND  CHILD  STUDY 
DEPARTMENTS. 

General  topic  for  both  sessions :   Rhythm 

of  Work  and  Play. 

A  new  departure  this  year  was  the 
combining  of  the  Kindergarten  and 
Child  Study  departments,  and  joint  ses- 
sions were  held  in  the  Woodward  Ave- 
nue Baptist  Church. 

The  headquarters  were  prettily  deco- 
rated and  otherwise  prepared  for  visitors. 
The  spacious  parlors  and  Sunday  school 
rooms,  in  the  rear  of  the  auditorium  of 
the  church,  were  abundantly  decked  with 
daisies,  palms,  and  cut  tlowers,  which 
were  supplied  daily.  Electric  fans  kept 
the  temperature  down  and  the  air  fresh. 
Lemonade  was  served  for  all  who  came. 
The  young  ladies  who  were  in  charge  of 
the  headquarters  worked  hard  and  long 
to  make  them  attractive  and  comfortable,  , 
and  they  certainly  succeeded. 

Wednesday's  Session. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Bailey, 
of  the  Child  Study  Department,  the 
opening  session  was  presided  over  by 
Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall.  After  the 
appointment  of  committees  on  reso- 
lutions and  nominations  for  both  de- 
partments, the  first  address  of  the  after- 
noon was  given  by  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Put- 
nam, superintendent  of  Chicago  Froebel 
Association,  on  Work  and  Play  for  the 
Kindergarten  Child.  ^Ve  ^ive  this  ad- 
dress in  a  slightly  curtailed  form. 
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WORK  AND  PLAY  IX  THE  KIXDER- 

GARTEX. 

By  Alice  H.  PrxNAM. 

It  lias  been  said  that  "that  which  is  the 
truest  sign  of  a  thing  is  also  its  chief 
ornament  and  blessedness."  So  we  may 
rightly  open  up  the  topic  for  this  after- 
noon with  a  few  words  on  the  general 
activity  of  little  children,  for  surely  that 
is  one  of  the  fascinating  phases  of  child- 
hood, and  it  is  one  of  the  essentials  for 
the  well-being  of  the  child  himself. 

The  interests  of  a  child  are  continu- 
ally changing,  and  consequently  the 
forms  in  which  these  interests  manifest 
themselves,  in  play  or  work,  are  con- 
tingent upon  each  other,  and  it  is  not  so 
much  the  one  deed  that  enables  us  to  de- 
termine the  form,  as  what  the  child  con- 
tinues to  do,  for  that  gives  the  action  its 
•essential  characteristic.  This  brings  us 
at  once  to  the  first  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Bailey's  questionnaire,  and  we  feel  that 
there  is  a  rhythm,  a  recurrence  of  certain 
stimuli  in  the  secret  domain  of  a  child's 
life,  which  results  in  the  repetition 
of  its  effects  with  more  or  less  reg- 
ularity. These  recurrences  follow  each 
other  very  rapidly,  and  the  alterna- 
tions from  work  to  play  and  play 
to  work,  are  often  so  sudden  that  one 
needs  to  observe  closely  to  determine 
which  is  the  dominating  impulse.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  had  the  care  of  a  three-year- 
old  boy  who  was  playing  horse  with  a 
rocking  chair.  It  was  not  easy  for  him 
to  adjust  the  trunk  strap  which  he  was 
using  for  traces,  for  it  was  too  long  and 
liea\'y.  All  at  once  the  child  dropped  the 
"make  believe,"and  said,  "Wait  a  minute, 
I'll  get  a  hammer  and  a  sharp  nail  and 
make  some  other  holes."  This  he  did,  and 
after  a  few  moments  of  earnest  conscious 
■effort  at  leather  work,  he  at  once  went  back 
to  the  play,  and  said,"Xow,  Miss  Ginger" 
(the  horse's  name),  "you're  hitched  uij; 
now  let's  see  you  go,"  taking  up  the  play 
just  exactly  where  he  had  left  off.  This 
interruption  of  work  by  play,  or  play  by 
w^ork,  is  very  noticeable  in  the  kinder- 
garten, and  with  little  children  every- 
where. 

It  often  seems  that  the  child's  activity 
is  like  a  crystal  with  many  facets  which 
reflect  the  light  differently,  according  to 
one's  point  of  view.  Xow  it  is  a  purely 
individual  thing,  very  transitory;  then 
again,  when  one  comes  to  take  into  ac- 
count  the   stages   of  growth, — when   we 


get,  as  it  were,  a  perspective  of  what  the 
child  lias  dune,  as  well  as  what  he  is  now 
doing, — we  can  feel  that  there  is  more 
or  less  of  a  rhythmical  beat  in  it  all. 

Any  scheme  of  education  which  recog- 
nizes the  Ufe  of  children,  must  in  some 
way  be  able  to  meet  the  law  of  that  life. 
Psychology  is  teaching  us  that  there  is  a 
physical  basis  for  this  ebb  and  flow  of  in- 
terests. There  are  certain  physical  wants 
first  that  must  be  met.  These,  in  the  be- 
ginning, are  iron  necessities,  and  are  not 
to  be  overlooked.  I  do  not  mean  only  the 
desire  and  need  for  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, but  also  the  equally  important  nour- 
ishment and  protection  and  scope  for  the 
child's  feeling  and  thought.  There  must 
be  food  for  the  sense  perceptions  that  can 
be  easily  assimilated;  shelter  and  pro- 
tection for  right  instincts  and  impulses, 
that  out  of  them  can  come  a  self-deter- 
mining rational  power;  there  must  be 
garments  woven  out  of  the  truths  of 
nature  and  life  and  spirit;  and  yet,  in 
the  beginning,  the  child  has  to  clothe 
himself  with  the  appearances  of  things. 

But  all  these  conditions  for  activity 
the  parent  and  teacher  must  consider. 
And  we  need  a  warning  just  here.  The 
child  plays  his  part  in  many  and  vary- 
ing "tempos."  There  are  often  discords, 
when  the  parent  or  teacher  fails  to  recog- 
nize the  child's  part,  or  if  he  does  esti- 
mate the  worth  of  the  child's  part,  it  is 
too  much  from  an  adult  standpoint.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  little  child  is  constantly 
coming  upon  what  he  might  call,  were  he 
able  to  name  them,  contradictions  or  op- 
positions. How  shall  he  interpret  them? 
— for  whether  they  are  understood  or 
not,  he  must  act.  And  the  difficult  thing 
for  us  is  the  fact  that  the  action  itself 
cannot  always  be  relied  on  as  a  clew  to 
the  inner  motive,  and  we  write  the  child 
down  as  dull  or  lazy,  because  he  has  not 
responded  to  what  we  supposed  was  the 
motive  force.  This  makes  for  a  neces- 
sity of  great  scope  in  planning  for  the 
work  and  play  of  our  children ;  and  while 
one  would  not  want  to  call  a  child's 
attention  to  the  rocks  over  which  he 
must  climb,  yet  difficulties  are  there,  and 
children  know  it.  I  think  it  was  this 
that  led  Froebel  to  try  to  help  the  child 
solve  these  riddles  with  a  few  things 
which  always  behave  the  same  way — 
for  if  in  simple  and  concrete  ways  the 
child  could  solve  some  of  his  problems, 
when  the  more  abstract  propositions  of 
life  loomed  up,  he  would  be  more  ready 
to  feel  that  these  too  could  be  mastered. 
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In  his  questions,  Dr.  Bailey  next  takes 
up  the  effect  of  work  and  play  on  the 
child  as  an  individual. 

I  find  it  hard  to  separate  to  my  o^vn 
satisfaction  the  social  and  individual  re- 
sults of  these  two  factors  on  the  life  of 
the  children. 

There  are  so  many  thi-eads  binding 
man  to  man  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the 
warp  and  woof  of  the  fabric,  especially  in 
this  very  early  stage  of  growth.  Just  as 
a  healthy  body  is  built  up  out  of  the 
harmonious  work  of  all  the  organs,  so  I 
think  there  comes  into  the  kindergarten 
and  the  home  with  every  bit  of  good  in- 
dividual work  a  translation  of  it  into  an 
"esprit  clu  corps"  which  touches  allinthe 
little  community.  So,  also,  the  bene- 
fits of  the  social  game,  the  play  of  the 
kindergarten,  affect  the  individual. 
Without  this  action  and  reaction  on  the 
one  and  the  many,  the  spirit  of  the 
kindergarten  is  lost.     *     *     -     - 

In     regard     to     the     self-compelling 
"must,"  or  "have  to,"  which  Dr.  Bailey 
refers  to  as  being  in  evidence  in  play  as 
well  as  in  work,  it  seems  to  be  true  that 
children  feel  the  need  of  it  there,  within 
certain  limits.      The  game  has  its  laws, 
and  the  children,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, yield  to  them,  but  no  farther 
than,  to   their  minds,  the  situation   re- 
quires ;   and  woe  betide  the  playmate  who 
undertakes  to  construe  the  law  too  arbi- 
trarily or  in  too  lax  a  fashion  from  that 
prescribed     by     custom     and     tradition. 
Without    certain   restrictions,   the   form 
and  spirit  of  the  play,  like  that  of  the 
kindergarten,  would  be  lost.    An  interest- 
ing experience  which  illustrates  this  came 
to  me  some  time  ago.     A  group  of  boys 
were  playing  with  one  of  the  large  toy 
patrol  wagons,  and  one  of  them  suggested 
that  they  should  play  that  they  were  a 
"fire  company."     They  made  a  "run"  or 
two  with  the  wagon  as  it  was;    but  very 
soon,  almost  at  once,  they  felt  that  the 
"machine"  was  not  telling  the  story  they 
wanted  it  to  tell.     It  had  to  be  wholly  re- 
constructed.    A  boiler  was  added ;  a  part 
of  an  old  gas  stove  was  made  to  serve  for 
the   furnace;    the   whole   thing   was   re- 
painted ;    officers  were  chosen   and   uni- 
forms made.      The  whole  scheme  origi- 
nated in  what  I  think  Dr.  Bailey  would 
call  the  adaptive  "must."      It  was  work 
— for  these  definite  purposes  and  results 
were    consciously    attained.       The    boys 
went  day  after  day  to  the  engine  of  the 
nearest   fire   company   to   study    its    de- 
tails of  construction.      It  was   play,  in 


the  sense  that  they  had  of  freedom  in 
the  carrying  out  of  their  designs,  and  in 
that  it  was  all  a  "make  believe" ;  and  the 
boys  knew  this,  just  as  the  kindergarten 
child  knows  that  the  ball  is  not  a  bird, 
nor  the  doll  a  baby ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
ball  and  doll  serve  as  an  ultimate  form 
for  their  ideas  of  the  bird  or  baby,  they 
are  such  for  the  time  being. 

When  the  "must"  comes  from  within, 
one  finds  it  easier  to  bow  before  it;  and 
if,  with  an  obedience,  one  feels  a  growth, 
if  one  can  see  satisfactory  results,  any 
amount  of  courage  and  hope  is  con- 
served.    And  childreai  feel  this. 

In  the  kindergarten  there  are  two  con- 
ditions  to   be   met.       The   material   for 
work  and  play  should  not  only  be  such 
that  the  child  can  express  his  own  im- 
ages, but  if  the  medium  is  worth  any- 
thing, either  from  an  artistic  or  a  scien- 
tific standpoint,  it,  too,  is  subject  to  law; 
and  the  sooner  a  child  oheys  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  material  the  sooner  he  will 
hnow  the  law  back  of  it,  and  this  is  a 
means  to  a  larger  use  and  greater  free- 
dom.      When    one    sees    how    readily    a 
child  conforms  to  what  he  himself  feels 
to  be   reasonable,   it  seems   inconsistent 
and  inartistic  for  us  to  fail  to  find,  as 
Froebel  says,  "ways  and  means  thereto." 
If  u'orlx;  products  do  make  for  a  greater 
sense  of  individual  force,  and  probably 
they  do,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  child  should 
have  the  right  to  accumulate  for  a  time, 
those  things  which  stand  to  him  as  an 
embodiment    of   that    to    which   he    can 
refer — as  one  would  to  a  working  capital. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  his  experi- 
ences in  such  form  that  he  can  get  at 
them.       To    illustrate   what   I    mean,   1 
would  refer  to  a  custom  of  the  past  in 
some  kindergartens  of  putting  the  child- 
ren's work — sewing,   weaving,  etc.— into 
scrapbooks,   preserving   in   its  placing   a 
certain   logical   and   successive   arrange- 
ment.    This  has  been  discarded  by  many ; 
first,  because  it  was  feared  that  the  child 
placed  undue  value  on  the  result  rather 
than  on  the  effort,  and  that  we  were  forc- 
ing   him    to    see    logical    arrangements; 
secondly,  because  the  work  itself  changed 
in    character    and    became    bulkier,    and 
could  not  be  so  placed ;    and  thirdly,  be- 
cause it  was  thought  that  a  certain  spirit 
of  unselfishness  could  be  fostered,  if  the 
child  knew  from  the  outset  that  the  work 
was  not  for  self. 

I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  the  plan 
had  not  something  to  recommendit.  The 
first  objection  surely  was  not  quite  just. 
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We  all  need  rewards,  more  or  less,  to 
hold  us  to  our  true  work.  To  the  child 
these  must  be  in  the  beginning  more  or 
less  external — that  is,  the  work  itself 
must,  in  his  eves,  be  a  thing  of  value  or 
beauty.  These  rhythms  in  arrangement 
(if  I  may  use  the  word  in  that  way)  re- 
call the  effort  he  made  in  producing  them 
more  or  less  vividly.  The  second  ob- 
jection has  little  weight,  for  in  the  con- 
struction work  there  could  be  a  plan  of 
arrangement  that  would  teach  lessons 
of  order  and  development  just  as 
well,  and  perhaps  go  more  directly 
to  primitive  industrial  experiences. 
Xor  do  I  think  the  third  criticism 
valid.  For  in  trying  to  hasten  the 
development  of  an  altruistic  spirit 
we  are  apt  to  miss  its  truth  and  vital 
strength — it  is  strained,  as  through  pre- 
mature use  the  nerve  or  muscle  can  be 
strained.  The  child  may  or  may  not  be 
interested  in  reviewing  the  order  of  his 
work.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  logic 
of  it  always  has  a  claim  on  him;  but  I 
am  not  willing  that  you  should  say  that 
he  does  not  feel  something  of  it.  If  we 
believe  in  rhji:hms,  there  is  no  reason 
for  shutting  them  off  anywhere  that  they 
might  naturally  appear;  and  I  know 
from  the  interest  children  took  in  re- 
viewing what  they  had  done,  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  their  work  prod- 
ucts are  diffusive,  and  often  quite  super- 
ficial, there  are  germs  of  those  qualities 
which  are  also  intensive  and  permanent 
and  which  need  to  be  nourished.  The 
soil  in  which  they  are  to  grow  has  to  hold 
in  itself,  in  a  homogeneous  form,  the  con- 
stituent elements  which  later  the  child 
may  be  able  to  analyze  and  classify ;  but 
they  must  he  present. 

Many  of  the  criticisms  of  the  kinder- 
garten have  had  a  reasonable  foundation 
in  the  isolations  which  have  come  into 
it  through  too  much  analysis  and  too 
much  classification  in  its  means  of 
gi'owth.  Its  directed  work  has  been 
separated  from  its  free  work  and  play; 
its  freedom  from  its  obedience ;  the  laws 
of  impression  have  been  considered  with- 
out a  well-defined  and  full  realization  of 
the  need  for  fuller  expression.  The 
kindergartner  and  the  critic  have  both 
wearied  themselves  in  trying  to  reconcile 
isolations,  when,  if  there  had  been  a 
fuller  grasp  of  the  whole  idea,  less  ex- 
ploiting of  fragmentary  matters,  fewer 
claims  as  to  what  the  kindergarten  might, 
could,  would,   or    should   do,   if  we  had 


simply  seen  to  it  that  the  conditions  for 
the  work  and  play  of  these  children  were 
the  best  that  we  could  make,  it  would 
not  have  taken  so  long  for  the  kinder- 
garten to  become  an  integral  part  and 
parcel  of  the  accepted  plan  for  elemen- 
tary education.  Froebel  says  that  "even 
the  eternal  ideal  is  following,  passive,  in 
its  requirements  concerning  the  form  of 
being."  Kindergartners  have  not  be- 
ha-^'ed  as  if  they  believed  that ;  and  the 
sooner  they  school  themselves  to  take  a 
more  scientific  attitude,  suspending  judg- 
ment until  larger  educational  truths  are 
verified,  the  better  for  us  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  these  have  been  demon- 
strated, we  have  a  right  to  act,  we  must 
act  in  obedience  to  them.  Yet  methods  in 
dealing  with  little  children — indeed,  it  is 
true  of  all  applied  methods — so  easily  be- 
come "prescriptive''  and  "categorical" 
and  "interfering" !  Or,  when  we  would 
avoid  this,  it  is  so  easy  to  fancy  that  we 
have  given  the  child  freedom  when  in 
reality  he  has  nothing  but  license ! 

Unquestionably  the  sense  of  real  free- 
dom which  a  kindergarten  child  feels  does 
make  for  individuality;  but  unless  this 
is  balanced  by  what  I  understand  by  Dr. 
Bailey's  adaptive  "must,"  in  both  play 
and  work,  the  child's  social  conscious- 
ness cannot  increase,  and  consequently 
he  will  be  only  half  developed.     *     *     * 

I  think  in  what  he  calls  adaptive  and 
necessary"  play,  Dr-  Bailey  means  that 
which  gives  children  something  of  an  in- 
sight into  the  laws  which  uovern  the  ob- 
ject and  the  playmate.  This  seems  to  be 
both  necessary  and  cultural.  The  child 
fancies  that  he  acts  purely  from  his  own 
initiative,  when  the  truth  is  that  the 
environment  and  the  situation  has  made 
just  this  course  of  action,  and  no  other, 
a  necessity.  The  activity  changes  its 
form,  and  is  carried  on  quite  on  other 
lines  than  that  in  which  it  began ;  but  he 
is  led  by  these  very  conditions  to  do  the 
best  that  he  can  under  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  circumstance  and  material.    "  ^ 

The  stage  of  growth  and  the  character 
of  the  child  will  determine  whether  he 
needs  most  the  limitations  of  the  idea  of 
work,  or  more  of  the  freedom  that  comes 
in  play.  Nor  dare  we  lose  sight  of  ihe 
fact  that  the  child  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  prime  factor  in  his  own  education,  and 
that  each  truth  or  experience,  as  it  comes 
to  him,  bears  within  itself  that  which  ap- 
peals to  his  dual  nature, — his  mind  and 
his  heart,  his  understanding  and  his  will. 
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Xo  method  which  divorces  this  unity  will 
ever  succeed.  If  we  have  committed  this 
fatal  error,  atonement  can  only  be  made 
by  a  thorough  study  of  the  child's  aifec- 
tions,  of  his  will,  his  desires,  as  well  as  of 
his  rationality. 

This  is  the  great  problem  now  before 
our  psychologists.  When  we  have  learned 
this,  then  we  shall  know  the  true  rela- 
tion of  Work  and  Play  to  Life. 

The  general  subject  of  Work  and  Play 
was  next  carried  into  the  grade  schools 
in  a  paper  by  Miss  Charlotte  PI.  Powe, 
supervisor  of  primarv  grades.  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

WORK  AND  PLAY  IX  THE  PRIMARY 

AND  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

By  Charlotte  H.  Powe. 

I  watched  a  young  mocking-bird  on  its 
first  descent  from  the  nest.  It  repeatedly 
stretched  its  wings  and  fanned  the  air, 
then  hopped  briskly  for  some  yards.  This 
it  continued  for  some  time  until,  wearied 
with  the  exertion,  it  sought  the  low 
branches  of  a  shrub,  where  it  sat  resting 
and  being  fed  by  the  mother-bird.  A 
dog  after  a  long  hunt  spends  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  sleeping  off  his  fatigue.  After 
reading  steadily  for  some  time  the  boy 
throws  down  his  book  and  has  a  romp 
with  his  brother  or  a  run  with  his  dog. 
The  young  business  man  leaves  his  office 
after  a  hard  day's  work  and  seeks  recrea- 
tion in  a  social  evening  with  friends. 
Through  all  nature  runs  the  rhythmic 
arsis  and  thesis  of  rest  and  recuperation, 
work  and  play — each  setting  off  the  other, 
each  necessary  to  the  other.  Even  the 
plants  leave,  blossom,  and  make  fruit, 
then  lie  dormant  until  the  season  for 
fruit  making  recurs.  This  rhythmic  bal- 
ance is  natural  to  physical  and  mental 
life,  and  if  the  play  in  either  is  thwarted 
or  unduly  emphasized  the  harmony  will 
be  destroyed,  and  the  result  will  be  physi- 
cal or  mental  weakness,  perhaps  de- 
formity. 

The  child-trainer  then  must  yield  to 
this  natural  law  and  take  it  into  account 
in  the  development  of  her  pupils.  But 
how?  By  a  careful  study  of  each  child 
to  determine  (1)  the  kinds  of  work  and 
play  necessary  to  his  growth,  (2)  the 
amount  of  work  and  play  to  which  he 
has  been  accustomed,  (3)  when  and 
where  to  make  him  work,  make  him  play, 
allow  work  and  allow  play.      Each  indi- 


vidual must  be  treated  according-  to  his 
needs.  The  farmer's  lad  of  nine,  whose 
life  has  been  one  of  labor,  and  whose 
almost  oidy  companions  have  been  his  hard- 
worked  parents,  who  makes  mature  com- 
ments on  the  animals  in  rEsop's  Fables, 
but  in  whose  mind  Mother  Goose  awakes 
no  glimmer  of  response,  needs  much 
tactful  coercion  in  the  matter  of  play. 
Quite  different  the  treatment  of  the 
street  urchin  in  the  same  class,  who  has 
played  games  of  all  kinds  and  whose 
mind  revolts  from  the  drudgery  of  learn- 
ing to  read.  These,  however,  are  ex- 
tremes. The  average  very  young  child 
makes  no  conscious  effort  for  growth. 
Most  of  his  physical  and  mental  expan- 
sion is  through  the  medium  of  spontane- 
ous play.  In  the  kindergarten  this  nat- 
ural spontaneous  play  spirit  is  made  use 
of  in  the  training  of  the  child.  On  en- 
tering the  primary  school  he  must  learn 
to  work  with  a  conscious  effort  after 
thought-getting.  Frequent  periods  of  re- 
cuperation are  necessary  and  it  is  often 
possible  to  introduce  the  play  element 
into  his  work,  as  the  work  element  was 
brought  into  his  play  while  in  the  kinder- 
garten. Above  the  primary  grades,  where 
the  work  requires  more  application  and 
time,  the  play  is  represented  by  such  em- 
ployment as  gives  Eesthetic  pleasure  as 
well  as  by  the  recess  period  of  physical 
relaxation. 

As  a  child  advances  in  years  he  be- 
comes taller,  and  by  reason  of  constant 
employment  attains  to  quite  a  "lump  of 
muscle."  He  stores  up  for  himself 
k]iowledge  which  he  can  call  his  ov\ai — 
v\'hich  he  can  use  as  he  pleases.  There 
are  words,  dates,  facts — his  to  keep.  All 
this  is  the  result  of  his  work,  but  not  the 
only  result.  The  very  use  of  the  muscles 
makes  them  more  powerful  and  capable 
of  doing  harder  things  after  each  effort. 
Every  effort,  also,  of  the  mind  makes  it 
more  powerful  and  capable  of  more  dif- 
ficvdt  performances.  This  power  is  one 
of  the  chief  results  of  v\'ork.  Xo  one, 
however  hard  he  work,  can  develop 
muscle  or  faculty  power  for  anothea-. 
Each  nuist  do  his  own  work.  Work  then 
makes  for  the  cultivation  of  the  indi- 
vidual life.  Play  is  the  balance.  In  it 
we  want  companions.  We  learn  to  know 
others,  to  see  their  weaknesses,  appreciate 
their  suffering,  admire  their  strength. 
and  emulate  their  example.  We  enjoy 
intercourse  with  them  and  in  turn  strive 
to  make  ourselves  agreeable  to  them.  The 
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individual  is  merged  into  the  social  be- 
ing', and  we  have  gained  in  sympathy  anil 
social  adaptiveness. 

Some  work  is  a  necessity.  The  physi- 
cal man  needs  sustenance,  and  food  must 
be  obtained  or  the  body  will  die.  The 
intellect,  as  well,  weakens  if  it  does  not 
have  its  proper  food  and  exercise.  He 
who  lives  must  work;  he  who  grows 
physically  and  intellectually  must  work. 
In  the  same  way  there  is  a  strenuous 
"must"  phase  of  play.  After  work,  re- 
cuperation is  a  necessity,  or  body  and 
mind  are  soon  incapable  of  further  work. 
So  this  phase  of  play — eating,  resting, 
sleeping — is  just  as  essential  as  food- 
getting;  and  a  neglect  of  either  would 
result  in  deterioration  and,  ultimately, 
in  the  extinction  of  the  individual,  and 
so  of  the  race. 

But  all  of  life  is  not  made  up  of  the 
strenuous  "must."  When  the  problem  of 
the  means  of  existence  has  been  solved, 
the  mind  and  body  have  acquired  a  habit 
of  work  and  play,  so  that  the  exercise 
of  each  is  a  pleasure,  a  gratifying,,  puri- 
fying, and  enlarging  of  individual  tastes 
and  inclinations.  One's  work,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  along  the  lines  of  scientinc 
research,  and  play  the  gratification  of  the 
[esthetic  nature.  In  this  state,  instead 
of  working  and  playing  to  preserve  life 
from  extinction,  tlie  individual  lives  for 
the  satisfying  pleasure  given  by  his  work 
and  play.  He  stands  out  among  his  fel- 
lows as  unique.  He  works  to  make  the 
work  of  others  as  easy  as  may  be,  and  in 
his  play  he  becomes  able  to  express  for 
himself  and  others  what  the  lack  of  skill 
and  cultivation  makes  it  impossible  for 
those  others  to  express.  The  necessary 
work  and  play  then  tend  to  the  preserva'- 
tion  of  life,  and  the  expressive  work  and 
play  make  for  individuality  and  talent. 

The  very  young  child  is  little  more 
than  an  animal,  and  his  actions  are  in- 
stinctive merely.  Little  by  little  his 
mind  awakens  with  the  growth  of  his 
body,  and  he  gradually  learns  to  know, 
recognize,  and  judge  of  his  environ- 
ments. Most  of  his  knowdedge,  as  be- 
fore stated,  is  gained  through  the  play  in- 
stinct, and  through  this  medium  he  can 
best  be  trained.  Instinct  has  already 
taught  him  the  necessity  of  nourishment, 
and  in  his  games  he  gains  the  necessary 
exercise.  He  is  at  first  a  law  unto  him- 
self,   self-centered,    not    recognizing    the 


rights    of    others 


Through   games    his       ] 


social  nature  must  be  developed.  The  or- 
ganized game  of  the  kindergarten  teaches 
him  to  recognize  the  rights  of  others, 
teaches  him  sympathy  with  them,  and  for 
the  dumb  animals,  and  the  necessity  of 
law  and  order.  When  he  has  learned 
these  things,  his  games  are  a  pure  delight. 
He  plays  because  he  can  do  it  well,  be- 
cause he  loves  it  and  his  companions,  and 
the  first  required  play  has  become  the 
more  aesthetic  expressive  play.  Now  is 
the  time  to  develop  his  individual  mind 
^to  teach  him  to  work.  Along  with  and 
through  this  spontaneous  play  he  may  be 
taught  to  reason  and  to  make  research 
for  himself;  to  discern  and  admire  in 
others  high  characteristics,  and  to  wish 
to  emulate  them.  At  this  stage  the 
thoughtful  teacher  will  at  first  divide 
her  attention  equally  between  the  play 
and  work,  and  hereafter  gradually  em- 
phasize the  work  until  the  child's  devel- 
oped mind  recognizes  that  he  must  work 
or  he  will  sink  into  the  desuetude  abhor- 
rent to  awakened  thought.  The  strenu- 
ous work,  the  exin-essive  work,  and  the 
strenuous  and  the  expressive  play  con- 
tinue as  elements  in  man's  life  until  the 
day  of  his  death;  but  the  logical  order 
of  their  emphasis  in  the  development  of 
the  child  seems  to  be  in  this  wise: — Es- 
sential play,  expressive  play,  expressive 
work,  essential  work. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  child- 
trainer  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
these  elements,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  must  receive  the  predominance  of 
attention,  but  he  must  also  recognize  that 
they  are  ever  present,  and  that  the  neglect 
of  one  may  retard  the  proper  growth  of 
mind  and  body.  For  instance,  at  the 
time  when  a  habit  of  work  is  being 
formed  it  is  indispensable  that  exercise, 
nourishment,  and  rest  should  be  taken  at 
regular  times  of  necessary  lengths.  If 
this  is  neglected  the  body  becomes  sickly 
and  the  mind  is  worn  out  from  over 
work.  Conversely,  if,  during  the  age 
when  the  ol)servancc  of  exercise,  rest, 
games,  etc.,  is  most  necessary,  some  indi- 
vidual mental  work  is  not  required,  the 
result  will  be  a  sickly  mind  and  nu  over 
developed  nniinalism.  So  it  is  seen  that 
a  ])roi)er  distribution  of  work  and  play 
is  indispensable  to  the  best  hygienic  de- 
velo])ment  of  mind  and  body. 

Such    are    the    jn-oblems    with    which 
every    toaclier   is    met.       Some   children 
lave    liad    a    certain    kind    of    training, 
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others  another.  Each  one  calls  for  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  management  and  must  be 
assigned  a  coui'se  of  study  which  will 
strengthen  his  weaknesses  and  tend  to  his 
natural  gTOwth.  Here  is  a  child  spon- 
taneous, simple,  sincere,  it  may  be,  but 
whose  animal  spirits  are  as  yet  ungov- 
erned;  he  needs  much  help  in  solving 
problems  which  require  consecutive  rea- 
soning, and  he  lacks  the  ability  to  use 
what  knowledge  he  has.  Such  a  child 
has  evidently  learned  much  of  the  "law 
of  the  jungle"  in  his  play,  has  had  his 
social  side  well  developed.  He  needs  pre- 
dominantly to  form  habits,  to  be  taught 
to  work.  He  wants  the  reasoning  power 
which  a  knowledge  of  number  gives ;  the 
proper  use  of  words  in  language;  the 
study,  in  stories,  of  incidents  and  lives 
as  a  unit,  showing  cause  and  effect ;  a 
study  of  nature  and  the  results  of  break- 
ing her  laws.  The  work  given  this  child 
must  be  the  primary  studies  in  number, 
reading,  language,  relations  of  things  in 
size,  direction  and  distance,  deeds  of 
great  men,  many  maxims  and  memory 
gems.  Much  of  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment, especially  of  the  first  year,  is  ex- 
pressive work  nearly  akin  to  play;  and 
the  little  conscious  work  demands  recrea- 
tion in  singing,  physical  culture,  and 
class  recitations,  as  well  as  the  care-free 
play  period.  There  are  other  children 
evincing  the  same  traits  in  varying  de- 
grees of  strength.  These  belong  to  the 
same  department.  Their  knowledge  and 
faculty  power  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  recuperation  needed  must  determine 
the  extent  to  which  these  primary  studies 
may  be  taught — in  other  words,  deter- 
mine the  grade.  These  years  of  primary 
work  are  essentially  habit-forming  years. 
Another  boy  presents  himself  who  has 
attained  to  good  habits  of  study  and  other 
things  to  be  learned  in  what  we  have 
termed  the  primary  grades.  Bvit  he  can 
reason  only  in  the  simple  relations  of 
numbers :  a  study  of  arithmetic  will  help 
this.  He  needs  to  know  the  problems  of 
life  and  character;  so  we  give  him  a 
knowledge  of  typical  people  in  history 
and  literature.  He  wants  a  working 
knowledge  of  his  own  language — gram- 
mar. He  must  study  more  closely  cause 
and  effect — the  influence  of  the  environ- 
ments and  racial  peculiarities  of  men — 
which  a  knowledge  of  geography  will  sup- 
ply. This  is  the  age  in  which  habit  be- 
comes conscious  duty,  and  work  begins 


to  take  on  the  aspect  of  the  necessary^ 
The  play  feature  is  by  no  means  ex- 
cluded in  this  gradation.  The  artistic 
in  music,  literature,  drawing,  etc.,  is  be- 
coming a  delight  to  the  student.  In  or- 
ganized games — baseball,  basket  ball,  class- 
drills,  etc. — he  finds  vent  for  his  natural 
animal  spirits  and  learns  how  to  or- 
ganize, to  lead,  to  live  in  both  unison  and 
friendly  competition  with  his  fellows. 

The  grading,  therefore,  of  a  pupil  will 
depend  on  the  work  which  he  has  done 
and  is  able  to  do  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  play  necessary.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  primary  school,  work  should 
hold  sway  about  equally  with  play.  Dur- 
ing each  succeeding  year  work  should 
become  a  more  conscious  effort  with  a 
gradually  growing  distinctness  of  sepa- 
ration from  the  play,  until  in  the  gram- 
mar grades  the  strenuous  work  finds  its 
true  and  dominant  place. 

Upon  the  work  and  play  instincts  de- 
pend not  only  the  course  of  study  and 
gradation  of  the  pupil,  but  the  success 
or  otherwise  of  the  methods  of  a  teacher. 
In  the  primary  grades,  for  instance, 
language  and  reading  may  be  taught  in 
social  conversational  style.  This  is  one 
reason  why  I  prefer  the  sentence  and 
word  methods  in  teaching  reading  to  the 
old  alphabetic  method,  which  necessitates 
too  much  of  the  unimaginative  "must" 
work,  inadvisable,  in  my  opinion,  at  this 
stage.  In  number  lessons  the  objective 
method  puts  objects,  by  which  the  chil- 
dren are  to  learn  relations  of  numbers,, 
into  their  hands  almost  as  if  they  were 
toys,  and  the  practical  application  of  the 
use  of  numbers  is  made  in  examples 
which  cultivate  the  imagination  as  well 
as  the  reasoning  powers.  The  work  and 
play  aspect  gives  also  an  argument  for 
the  predominance  of  concrete  number 
work   during  the  first   two  years. 

In  the  grammar  grades  the  mind 
recognizes  work  as  work,  and  the  teacher 
of  modern  methods  leads  her  pupils  to 
make  their  own  rules  in  arithmetic.  In 
history  they  must  not  only  memorize 
facts,  but  be  made  to  see  the  relation  of 
an  event  to  preceding  ones,  to  read  the 
signs  of  present  times,  and  to  prophesy 
of  the  future.  In  literature  they  are  led 
by  the  teacher  to  make  character-analysis 
and  criticism  and  (and  in  this  is  the  ex- 
pressive play  evinced)  to  take  pleasure 
in  finding  ethical  beauty  and  following 
moral  purpose. 
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An  original  teacher  is  one  who  appre- 
ciates the  proper  relations  of  work  and 
play  and  is  quick  in  adapting-  herself  to 
them.  Many  are  her  devices,  all  born  of 
this  appreciation.  Here  is  such  a  teacher 
of  primary  work.  Her  class  has  just 
completed  a  short  brisk  lesson  in  num- 
ber and  are  mentally  tired.  In  another 
moment  nature  will  assert  itself  in  a 
wriggle,  mayhap  a  fist-i-cuff.  Before 
this  can  happen  she  makes  use  of  the  in- 
stinct of  recuperation  and  calls  for  a  song 
or  some  physical  exercise.  The  next  les- 
son is  one  in  phonics.  She  writes  a  let- 
ter on  the  board — say  "f" — and  catches 
the  attention  of  the  class  by  likening  the 
sound  it  represents  to  that  of  an  engine 
letting  off  steam.  In  delight  they  make 
the  sound  and  are  easily  taught  the  posi- 
tion of  the  vocal  organs.  After  a  recess 
period  her  children  come  into  the  room 
with  excited  animal  spirits  running  high. 
They  are  soon  quieted  by  the  telling  of  a 
story  which  must  be  reproduced.  So 
every  instinct  is  directed  into  proper 
channels,  every  irregularity  forethought 
for  and  provided  against,  and  the  result 
is  a  well  disciplined  class.  The  same 
principle  holds  true  in  the  management 
of  the  older  children.  Play  and  work  in- 
dulged in  along  the  lines  of  law  and 
order,  each  in  its  proper  place,  time,  and 
duration,  result  in  good  discipline. 

Again,  in  many  cases,  if  a  child  in- 
clined to  be  unruly  finds  that  his  teacher 
can  play  well,  he  is  often  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  her  authority  in  the  matter  of 
work.  There  came  once  into  one  of  my 
classes  a  girl  who  was  restless,  meddle- 
some, inclined  to  think  me  a  natural 
enemy.  I  invited  her  to  a  spin  on  our 
wheels,  we  exchanged  duplicate  foreign 
stamps,  and  played  tennis  together. 
Gradually  she  felt  my  interest  in  her  and 
respected  it.  I  now  think  of  her  as  one 
of  the  best  pupils  I  ever  had.  A  high- 
toned  young  Harvard  graduate  accepted 
a  position  as  teacher  in  a  school  in  which 
I  taught.  He  was  well  made,  but  small, 
and  some  of  the  larger  boys  who  had  won 
the  epithet  of  "bad  fellows"  were  in- 
clined to  regard  him  with  contempt. 
Soon  he  had  organized  his  class  into  a 
baseball  club,  and  was  training  them  to 
play  according  to  the  methods  of  the  Har- 
vard diamonds.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  the  "tone"  of  his  class  was  unim- 
peachable and  his  pupils  were  as  good 
workers  (and  players,  too)  as  any  in  the 
school. 


Thus  I  contend  that  the  proper  rela- 
tion of  "work  and  play,"  in  determining 
course  of  study,  gradation,  method,  de- 
vice and  discipline  is  an  all  important 
question ;  a  question  the  correct  solution 
of  which  will  make  for  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  manhood  in  our  pupils. 

Before  the  discussion  of  the  papers 
was  thrown  open.  Dr.  Hall  spoke  as  fol- 
ows : 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  HALL. 


There  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  dis- 
cussion within  the  last  few  years  as  to 
what  play  really  is  and  means.  Just 
at  present  most  of  us  in  the  psychological 
field  are  rather  dominated  by  the  theory 
of  a  German  writer,  named  Groos,  who 
has  written  two  books,  one  on  play  and 
work  in  animals,  and  one  on  play  and 
work  in  men,  which  are  based  upon  the 
theory  that  all  kinds  of  play  are  antici- 
patory of  the  industry  of  later  years; 
that  the  kittens  play  catching  mice,  that 
children  preferably  play  certain  occupa- 
tions, and  that  all  the  activities  which 
can  be  called  play  are  really  getting  up 
the  drill  and  nervous  discipline  that  is 
necessary  to  perform  the  chief  functions 
that  make  for  the  life  of  the  animal  or 
man.  That  was  a  very  important  con- 
tribution, and  there  is  a  great  deal  that 
sustains  it ;  but  I  think  the  view  is  very 
generally  gaining  ground  that  it  is  in- 
adequate as  a  basis  for  educational  work. 
Play  is  much  more  than  this.  A  great 
deal  of  play  might  be  defined  as  just  ex- 
actly what  this  is  not.  It  is  doing  things 
that  never  will  be  of  any  kind  of  practical 
use  in  the  world.  Play  for  the  body  is 
something  like  the  imagination  for  the 
mind.  Xo  one  would  attempt  to  say  that 
using  the  fancy  in  all  its  multifarious 
forms  is  getting  ready  to  think  severely. 
So  I  think  it  is  a  partial  view  that  play 
is  simply  fore-activities  that  later  will 
become  work.  Play  is  really  universal- 
izing. Proebel  understood  that.  The 
child  does  everything  by  play,  and  the 
real  object  of  a  good  deal  of  play  is  not 
anticipatory  of  work.  "We  have  a  long 
list  of  plays  which  we  cannot  explain  in 
any  other  wise  than  as  the  necessary 
activity  of  rudimentary  organs  of  the 
mind  and  body.  What  are  the  rudi- 
mentary organs,  so  called?  They  are 
organs  both  of  mind  and  body  that  pass 
away  or  disappear,  that  are  absorbed  be- 
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fore  maturity  is  attained.  Hence,  of 
course,  the  activity  of  these  cannot  be 
work,  cannot  be  anticipatory  of  work. 
But  it  is  very  important  to  exercise  these 
rudimentary  organs  and  functions. 
Children  have  to  live  over,  in  a  great 
manj'  respects,  the  activities  of  the  race, 
as  every  one  knows.  They  have  to  be 
savages  and  fetich  worshipers,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  in  miniature ;  and  it  is 
necessary  that  these  rudimentary  organs, 
which  are  going  to  vanish  out  of  sight, 
some  of  which  are  to  be  subordinated  by 
the  development  of  higher  organs,  shall 
be  exercised.  It  is  a  very  curious  thing 
that  the  vermiform  appendix,  and  certain 
muscles  of  the  body, — for  instance,  cer- 
tain points  about  the  hips, — have  to  be 
exercised  at  certain  periods,  in  order  that 
they  may  vanish ;  and  if  they  are  not  ex- 
ercised at  certain  periods,  they  do  not 
vanish  when  the  time  comes,  but  remain 
as  pensioners,  as  they  may  be  termed,  on 
the  body. 

With  rudimentary  organs,  use  means 
disappearance.  It  tends  to  make  them 
vanish,  and  it  is  therefore  very  neces- 
sary as  a  part  of  Nature's  economy  in 
cleaning  house,  so  to  speak, — in  getting 
rid  of  superfluities.  This  is  just  as  true 
of  the  mind  as  it  is  of  the  body.  There 
is  abundant  reason  (and  if  there  were 
time,  I  think  I  could  convince  the  most 
reluctant)  why  children  need  to  lie; 
abundant  reason  why  children  need  to 
practice  certain  things,  which,  if  adults 
did  them,  would  be  criminal.  The  criti- 
cal point  is  this:  If  children  are  not 
allowed  to  do  these  things  when  they  are 
children  or  babies,  when  these  activities 
arc  not  criminal,  then  they  do  not  reduce 
these  rudimentary  organs.  These  grow, 
and  the  criminality,  or  vice,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  liable  to  break  out  in  later 
years.  Hence,  the  functions  of  some 
things  which  we  rather  too  strict  peda- 
gogues call  vice  and  crime, — at  any  rate, 
we  call  them  very  different  things, — the 
functions  of  some  of  these  are  most  bene- 
ficial, and  we  need  to  give  childhood  large 
latitude  in  what  it  does  and  thinks  and 
feels,  in  order  that  we  shall  clear  the 
soul  of  the  dehris  of  the  past  stage  of 
evolution  and  make  a  platform  for  the 
development  of  humanity, — that  we  shall 
lay  the  basis  strong  and  dee]:). 

If  the  child  does  not  have  a  chance 
to  give  vent  to  these  faculties  at  the  time 
when  they  are  plastic  and  can  be  van- 
quished, then  they  are  liable  to  grow  with 
the  child's  growth,  and  we  find  abnormal- 


ities creeping  out  in  a  few  years.  This 
is  a  function  of  play  which  Dr.  Groos 
and  his  school  have  not  recognized,  but  it 
is  so  well  established  that  it  has  become 
almost  a  commonplace  with  those  who 
have  given  the  subject  attention.  This 
does  not  mean,  as  anyone  who  happens  to 
be  hot  for  controversy  might  say,  that  we 
shall  put  the  children  through  a  course 
of  vice,  barbarism,  or  immorality  in 
order  to  cleanse  and  purgate  their  souls; 
but  it  is  simply  the  development  of  the 
good  Aristotelian  doctrine,  that  if  a  man 
goes  to  a  theater  and  sees  a  man  choking 
another,  that  man  goes  home  from  the 
theater  less  likely  to  choke  a  man  him- 
self; that  if  he  sees  vice  on  the  stage,  it 
unloads  the  tendency  to  vice  in  himself. 
That  theory  has  not  quite  developed,  and 
it  is  an  extreme  theory  of  aesthetic  or 
dramatic  art ;  but  there  is,  no  doubt, 
some  truth  in  it.  When  we  control  the 
fancy  of  the  child,  we  are  laying  down 
paths  or  establishing  lines  of  cleavage 
over  which  conduct  is  to  run  its  main 
traffic  in  later  years.  That  is  the  doc- 
trine and  theory  of  play.  That  will  be 
nly  first  point.  It  requires  a  great  deal 
of  latitude  and  liberty,  and  a  good  deal 
of  diminution,  in  some  quarters,  of  our 
severity  in  judging  the  conduct  of 
children.  We  forget  that  their  souls  and 
bodies  come  into  the  world  freighted  with 
the  promise  of  all  that  is  best,  and  also 
freighted  with  a  great  deal  of  what  is 
worst  in  the  world;  that  their  bodies  and 
minds  send  roots  deep  down  into  the 
animal  kingdom,  since  we  have  not  a 
single  organ  of  our  body  or  a  single  cell 
that  we  have  not  inherited  from  an  ani- 
mal ancestry, — the  same  being  true,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  of  some  of  the  basal 
qualities  of  the  soul's  instincts  and  feel- 
ings. Hence,  one  of  the  functions  of 
play  is  to  vent  all  these  bad  activities 
and  to  do  in  play  form  what  constituted 
the  lives  of  savages  and,  if  you  want  to 
be  evolutionists,  the  lives  of  animals.  It 
is  necessary  to  exercise  these  things  so 
that  the  organs  which  they  represent  may 
be  reduced ;  because  these  lower  ac- 
tivities call  into  action  higher  ])owers 
that  reduce  them.  That  is  the  way  it 
works.  Sometimes  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  cliildren  to  rouse  their  consciences 
through  some  such  exercise ;  then,  later, 
they  are  much  less  likely  to  do  that  same 
thing  again.  I  remember  hearing  a 
very  shocking  thing  said  by  the  minister 
in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  village 
where  1  was  raised. — a  nnin  who  was  con- 
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sidered  somewhat  erratic :  "Oh,  to  the 
Lord  that  some  deacon  in  |his  church 
would  commit  some  full,  fat  sin !"  He 
wanted  something  that  would  stir  his 
congregation  up.  His  idea  was  that  his 
congregation  were  living  oii  the  same 
plane  of  morality,  there  was  not  very 
much  life ;  he  thought  there  needed  to 
be  a  reaction  that  the  Lord  would  utilize 
for  his  benefit. 

I  do  not  uphold  any  such  doctrine  as 
that.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a 
fair  iirference  of  this  doctrine  of  play. 
I  only  advocate  that  children  be  allowed 
to  be  little  fetich  worshipers.  They  are 
then  exercising  instincts  which  are  grow- 
ing,— the  same  faculties  which  turn  and 
go  to  make  them  Christians. 

And  so,  in  regard  to  playing  and  read- 
ing "blood  and  thunder  stories."  I  know 
a  lovely  little  girl,  seven  years  old.  She 
had  been  through  the  kindergarten  and 
had  been  very  carefully  protected  from 
every  kind  of  bloody  stories.  Her  father, 
who  is  a  teacher  in  Boston,  and  a  rather 
prominent  man,  bought  an  English  book 
which  came  out  about  a  year  ago,  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer.  (By  the  way,  I  want 
to  say  that  that  is  a  unique  product.  It 
does  not  conform  to  the  ideas  of  art 
teachers  in  its  coloring  and  illustrations. 
The  chief  feature  is  the  use  of  red, — blood, 
there  is  no  end  of  blood.  Jack  cuts  off 
the  heads  of  all  kinds  of  creatures.)  This 
Boston  gentleman  told  me  how  that 
lovely  little  girl  sat  down,  rocking  in  her 
chair,  with  a  beatific  expression  on  her 
face,  and  said :  "Oh !  I  do  think  that 
book  is  the  most  beautifullest  book  I  ever 
read  in  all  my  life."  There,  you  see,  she 
got  her  rights. 

You  have  all  read,  I  presume,  a  preface 
to  a  recent  book  which  I  am  rather  fond 
of  citing,  which  illustrates  my  point. 
It  was  about  the  biggest  liar  I  ever  heard 
of.  The  little  girl  had  been  trained  by 
a  German  mother,  a  very  excellently 
trained  woman,  although  in  rather  hum- 
ble conditions  in  New  York  life.  This 
little  girl  had  been  brought  up  on  literal 
truth ;  she  never  told  a  lie,  even  a  lie 
of  the  imagination  or  fancy,  but  the 
exact,  literal  truth  every  time.  I  dare 
say  you  have  read  this;  it  is  in  the 
preface  of  a  recent  book,  although  I 
heard  it  long  before  the  book  was  written. 
President  McKinley  came  to  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  and  this  little  girl  was 
all  excited  over  it.  She  came  home  and 
said  she  saw  President  McKinlev  and  he 


bowed  to  her,  and  Mrs.  McKinley  bowed 
to  her;  that  Mrs.  McKinley  beckoned 
to  her,  and  she  followed  and  went 
into  the  Fifth  Avenue  Llotel  and 
had  a  visit  with  Mrs.  McKinley;  that 
Mr.  McKinley  was  suddenly  called  to 
Washington,  leaving  Mrs.  McKinley  to 
follow  the  next  day.  Mr.  McKinley  had 
taken  all  the  money,  and  Mrs.  McKinley 
said  she  was  left  without  any  and  wanted 
ten  dollars.  The  little  girl's  mother 
thought  it  was  a  great  opportunity,  and 
gave  the  money  to  the  child.  Three 
months  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKinley 
came  again  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 
According  to  the  child's  story,  she  again 
visited  Mrs.  McKinley,  and  received  an 
invitation  to  go  to  Washington.  Again 
the  president's  wife  found  herself  with- 
out money,  and  wanted  to  borrow  several 
hundred  dollars.  The  child's  parents 
had  about  twelve  hundred  dollars  in  the 
bank,  and  they  drew  the  money.  The 
last  time  Mr.  McKinley  came,  the  father 
began  to  get  suspicious  of  his  little  girl 
who  never  told  a  lie,  and  he  went  to  in- 
vestigate. Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKinley  had 
been  there  and  the  child  had  seen  them 
from  her  place  in  the  crowd ;  but  with 
the  money  given  her  for  Mrs.  McKinley 
she  had  fitted  up  a  little  room  for  little 
children.  She  had  spent  about  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  fitting  up  the  room.  What 
was  the  matter?  Was  the  child  perverse 
or  was  it  because  she  had  been  brought 
up  on  facts,  facts,  nothing  but  facts?  I 
venture  to  say  that  that  escapade  of  the 
child  was  a  safety  valve  which  will  save 
her  in  the  future.  She  got  an  experience 
there.  I  do  not  know  what  happened  to 
her  when  she  was  found  out,  but  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  she  got  an  experience 
that  will  safeguard  her  against  immor- 
ality. 

Of  course,  we  must  not  apply  our  adult 
standards  of  morality  to  little  children. 
Let  them  be  wild.  Let  them  play  with 
their  lies  of  fancy  and  imagination.  The 
soul  is  larger  than  fact;  the  soul  needs 
to  be  the  instigator  of  all  faculties  and 
the  seat  of  all  dreams;  and  childhood 
will  have  its  rights  in  spite  of  us  peda- 
gogues,— which  is  a  good  thing.  This  is 
necessary  to  order  to  relieve  that  hunger 
for  something  that  is  larger.  If  you  do 
not  give  children  the  gracious  lies  of 
poetry  or  imagination,  they  make  them. 
That  is  play — the  play  of  the  mind. 

Xow  there  is  one  other  asj^ect  which 
I  ought  to  mention,  I  think,  and  that  is 
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this:    Another  of  the  recent  lines  of  in- 
vestigation which,  in  my  estimation,  has 
been  very  fruitful,  has  been  directed  to- 
ward the  laws  of  fatigue,  as  you  all  know. 
We    have    had    everywhere    studies    oi 
fatigue.     How  long  is  the  normal  period 
of  study  for  this  child ^      For  that  age? 
How  does  it  affect  blood  pressui-e  i    How 
does  it  affect  sleep?     How  does  it  affect 
reaction  ?  and  so  on.       .       .       .         The 
great  trouble  with  fatigue  is  this :    When 
children  are  asked  to  work  after  they  are 
fatigued,  you  are  cultivating  not  scholar- 
ship but  nervousness.     That  is  the  point, 
— not  scholarship,  but  nervousness;    and 
that  is  an  awful  thing.      The  American 
nerves   are   in   danger.      The   American 
child  is  the  most  nervous  child  in  the 
world.      It   has   more   automatism   than 
any  other  child,  according  to   the  child 
studies  that  have  been  made.    It  is  more 
easily  upset ;   its  mind  is  quick  and  alert, 
it    matures    younger    than    with    most 
children.      The  American  child  is  liable 
to  get  over-nervous;   to  have  that  dread- 
ful twilight  fever  when  the  candles  are 
&st  lighted;    to  be  unable  to  stop  play, 
imable  to  go  to  sleep   readily;    to  have 
jumps  and  twitches,  when  it  does  go  to 
sleep.     That  is  the  sad  aspect  in  these  in- 
cipient   choreas,   and   many  other   kinds 
of  nervous   disorganization.      Those  are 
the  things  we  want  to  prevent.     They  are 
a  product  of  fatigue.      If  we  could  only 
find  a  way  of  getting  children  when  their 
minds  are  at  the  top  of  their  condition, 
we  would  get  results  so  much  superior 
to  what  we  do  get  that  I  am  almost  afraid 
to  state  them  lest  you   think  I  am  ex- 
travagant in  the  matter.      But  the  mind 
which  is  really  fresh  can  do  several-f(jld 
more  work  than  the  mind  which  is  fa- 
tigued.     That  is  why  it  is  good  to  give 
luneli    in    the    kindergarten,    as    is    done 
in  some.     The  practice  of  allowing  naps, 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  they  do  in 
some  kindergartens,  is  good.      It  is  one 
Avay     of     systematically     restoring     and 
saving  the  child  from  one  of  the  great 
enemies    of    the    human    race, — fatigue. 
How   many   tempers   have   been   spoiled 
simply  by  fatigue?     It  is  so  hard  to  be 
good-natured  when  you  are  tired,  and  so 
very  easy  to  be  good-tempered  when  you 
are     in     good     condition.        When     well 
rested,  and  with  a  healthy  stomach  filled 
with   good    food,    it    is    wonderful    what 
one  can  do.     How  quickly  the  mind  acts! 
And  in  the  reverse  condition,  how  badly 
the  mind  acts !     The  trouble  with  work 
that  the  schools  administer  is  this:     It 


brings  on  fatigue,  which  tends  not  only 
to  neurasthenia  but  also  to  degeneration 
and  arrest;  and  that  is  something  that  the 
little  girl  is  very  much  more  i)rone  to  than 
the  little  boy.  We  see  that  difference  in 
the  sexes  away  down.  It  is  a  very  im- 
Ijressive  and  significant  fact  that  the  fe- 
male organism  has  the  power  to  draw 
upon  its  reserves  much  more  readily  than 
the  male  organism.  That  is  true  of  the 
body  and  of  the  mind.  That  is  true  all 
the  way  through.  It  is  very  much  easier 
for  a  woman  to  overdo  and  not  know  it; 
very  much  easier  for  her  to  draw  upon 
those  reserves  which  are  meant  by  nature 
to  go  to  posterity,  or  to  go  to  future  life, 
or  to  go  to  longevity,  and  not  know  it; 
and  when  the  crises  come,  incidental  to 
motherhood,  change  of  life,  and  old  age, 
then  these  troubles  come  back.  That  is 
a  thing  we  need  to  bear  in  mind.  The 
trouble  with  work  is  that  it  means  worry. 
Work  is  all  right.  You  can  do  a  great 
amount  of  work,  just  so  long  as  you  keep 
well-nourished,  sleep  well,  and  keep  from 
anxiety ;  but  the  anxious  child,  the  hard- 
worked  child,  the  child  that  has  to  do 
too  much,  is  in  danger.  We  see  this  also 
in  athletics.  There  is,  indeed,  a  great 
danger  that  boys  who  train  in  college  will 
draw  upon  their  vital  organism  so  lav- 
ishly that  in  cases  of  heart  or  lung- 
trouble  the  athletes  break  down  when  the 
easy  living  students  do  not. 

A  lively  discussion  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes work  and  play  followed  Dr.  Hall's 
remarks. 

SUMMAKY  OF  DISCUSSION. 

Being  asked  about  habit  in  connection 
with  the  story  of  the  child's  lying.  Dr. 
Hall  said  that  the  age  of  habit  forma- 
tion had  not  yet  dawned  with  the  child, 
the  period  of  habitation  being  from  about 
eight  or  nine  to  twelve.  Asked  as  to 
whether  the  cui-tailing  of  imaginative 
lying  should  begin  during  this  period.  Dr. 
Hall  replied  that  imaginative  lying 
should  come  very  early  in  life  and  should 
be  gradually  restricted  as  the  mind  ex- 
]>anded  and  received  more  pabulum  for 
the  imagination  to  feed  upon.  The  ques- 
tion was  then  put:  "Would  you  make  a 
distinction  between  imaginative  lies  and 
lies  to  escape  punishment?" 

"Yes.  indeed,"  answered  Dr.  Hall. 
"Imaginative  lies  are,  as  Plato  called 
them,  'gracious  lies,'  the  lies  that  make 
poetry,  that  are  lies  only  to  Gradgrinds. 
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The  meanest  and  most  censurable  lies  are 
those  told  to  escape  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  acts.  The  two  are  totally 
different,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  they 
have  the  same  name.'' 

Referring  to  Dr.  Hall's  statement  that 
by  promoting'  the  use  of  organs  which 
eventually  disappear,  or  are  intended  to 
disappear,  higher  organs  are  developed,— 
the  question  was  asked  whether  the 
organs  which  are  to  disappear  would  not 
remain,  even  if  exercised,  if  the  higher 
organ,  the  higher  life,  did  not  develop. 
To  this  Dr.  Hall  replied:  "Xo."  He 
then  spoke  of  the  development  of  the  tad- 
pole into  the  frog,  the  growth  and  power 
of  the  frog's  legs  depending  upon  the 
exercise  and  absorption  of  the  tadpole's 
tail.  He  also  used  the  illustration  of  the 
gill  slits  which  exist  in  the  human  body 
before  birth,  and  are  occasionally  appar- 
ent after  birth, — indubitable  signs  of  the 
aquatic  origin  of  life.  As  the  embryo 
develops,  these  gill  slits  are  slowly  trans- 
formed into  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  the 
vocal  chords,  part  of  the  larynx,  the 
eustachian  tubes,  and  the  thyroid  glands. 
If  the  gill  slits  were  eliminated  in  the 
embryo,  the  higher  organs  which  grow 
out  of  them  would  be  eliminated.  Trans- 
formation of  the  lower  into  the  higher 
org'ans  is  stimulated  by  their  use. 

Applying  this  principle  to  mind  de- 
velopment. Dr.  Hall  said  in  answer  to  a 
question,  that  "if  the  higher  organ  were 
developed  excessively  and  the  lower  one 
stunted  (if  that  could  be),  in  that  case 
you  would  have,  for  instance,  the  pre- 
cocious Christian."  John  Stuart  Mill, 
speaking  of  child  revivalists,  says  that  it 
is  a  bad  thing  for  children  to  get  con- 
verted too  early, — at  seven  or  eight ;  that 
children  who  are  pious  early  are  like 
early  risers, — very  good  in  the  forenoon 
of  life  and  very  stupid  and  dull  in  the 
afternoon  or  later  period.  Xature  seems 
to  have  decreed  that  religion  should  begin 
its  great  and  sacred  work  of  transforma- 
tion at  a  certain  season.  The  conversion 
curves  rise  up  at  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
and  then  fall  nuich  lower. 

Since  the  use  of  an  organ  develops  that 
organ,  said  a  member,  how  can  the  use  of 
the  pollywog's  tail  eliminate  it?  Must 
we  not  say  that  the  pollj'wog's  tail  dis- 
appears because  the  energy  goes  to  the 
working  of  some  other  part  of  the  organ- 
ism,— that  this  development  elsewhere  re- 
sults from  the  action  of  the  tail,  and  that 
the  woi'king  of  the  tail  does  not  cause  the 
disappearance  of  the  tail? 


The  general  theory  of  Lamarck,  which 
every  biologist  holds,  replied  Dr.  Hall,  is 
that,  in  general,  use  strengthens  and  dis- 
use weakens.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
rudimentary  organs,  after  they  have 
reached  their  acme  of  development,  this 
law  is  reversed.  When  the  rudimentary 
has  reached  its  maximum,  the  more  you 
use  it  the  faster  it  degenerates.  We  see 
this  in  many  forms  of  degeneration  and 
disease.  Excessive  use,  when  an  organ 
is  on  the  way  down,  accelerates  the  proc- 
ess  of  deterioration. 

The  special  topic  of  work  and  play  was 
then  brought  to  the  fore.  It  was  stated 
that  Dr.  Hall  believed  in  giving  the  play 
instinct  the  freest  scope  in  little  children, 
and  that  the  kindergarten  would  utilize 
this  play  instinct  in  work.  With  regard 
to  this  Dr.  Hall  said :  "Play  is  the  prime- 
val paradise  from  which  the  child  gradu- 
ally emerges.  Very  slowly  and  as  late  as 
practicable  this  varying  with  different 
children  comes  in  the  necessity  for  work. 
I  want  the  children  in  the  kindergarten 
not  to  be  worked.  I  do  not  believe  in 
much  work.  I  believe  in  a  great  deal  of 
play.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
period  of  greatest  activity,  of  the  most 
varied  play,  is  from  eight  or  nine  to 
twelve  or  thirteen.  This  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  there  should  be  a  large 
amount  of  play  even  as  late  as  that.  I  do 
not  like  to  see  the  kindergarten  made  into 
a  factory  for  paper  work,  or  any  other 
kind  of  work,  even  at  Christinas  time. 
I  should  like  to  have  nothing  made  there 
but  toys.  I  do  not  believe  in  this  prin- 
ciple of  the  children's  making  things  to 
take  home,  unless  these  things  are  toys 
or  games.  I  would  have  every  activity 
of  children  of  kindergarten  age,  the  mak- 
ing of  toys  that  are  to  be  used. 

The  remark  was  then  made  that  the 
children's  work  in  the  kindergarten 
comes  from  what  they  see  about  them. 
They  see  their  mothers  making  bread, 
and  they  want  to  make  bread.  If  one 
wished  to  call  this  work  on  the  children's 
part,  it  could  be  called  so.  (Dr.  Hall 
said  he  called  it  play.)  The  children  see 
their  mothers  dressing  and  undressing 
the  l)aby,  which  is  work  for  the  mothers 
but  play  for  the  children.  They  want  to 
make  wagons  and  such  things,  which  can 
bo  called  toys,  of  course.  In  the  kinder- 
garten age  a  distinction  between  work 
and  play  cannot  be  truly  made.  One 
lapses  into  the  other.  Where  kinder- 
gartners  undertake  to  drill  children  into 
doing     things,      into     folding     certain 
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geometrical  forms,  etc.,  then  they  may 
be  criticised;  but  where  childveu's  phiy 
takes  on  the  form  of  work,  why  should  it 
not  be  carried  on  whether  it  result  in  toys 
or  something  else  i' 

^ly  father,  said  another  speaker,  used 
to  tell  a  story  of  a  farmer  who  got  the 
stones  picked  up  in  his  field'by  putting  a 
large  stone  in  the  middle  and  letting  the 
boys  pitch  other  stones  at  it.  He  called 
it  work.  The  boys  called  it  play.  I 
.should  like  to  get  a  definition  of  what 
work  really  is. 

Dr.  Hall  defined  work  as  doing  some- 
thing you  don't  want  to  do,  because  some 
one  else  makes  you  do  it. 

If  that  is  work,  then  what  is  drudg- 
ery '{ 

"Drudgery,"  said  Dr.  Hall,  "is  doing 
what  you  hate  to  do  because  you  are 
forced  to  do  it  with  still  greater  earnest- 
ness.    It  is  an  intense  form  of  work." 

Isn't  it  worry,  anxiety,  that  kills,  and 
not  work?  Is  this  true  wdth  children  as 
with  adults? 

Dr.  Hall,  referring  to  the  declared 
fusion  of  work  and  play  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  distinction  between  them 
not  being  clearly  traceable,  likened  it  to 
the  obliteration  of  a  wall  between  the 
"primeval  paradise"  of  play  and  the  world 
of  work.  "I  would  build  this  paradise 
wall  up  again,"  said  he,  "and  keep  the 
children  inside.  I  want  little  work  to 
come  into  the  kindergarten  in  any  form." 

Dr.  Hall  was  then  asked  to  harmonize 
his  very  high  approval,  recently  expressed 
in  print,  of  the  kindergarten  of  the  Pesta- 
lozzi-Froebel  House  in  Berlin,  with  his 
idea  of  no  work  in  kindergarten.  This 
was  not  definitely  done ;  but,  in  response 
to  a  remark  accompanying  this  query.  Dr. 
Hall  went  on  to  say  that  play  is,  essen- 
tially, what  the  children  love  to  do.  To 
call  a  doll  a  baby  does  not  make  it  a 
baby.  It  does  not  change  the  child's 
delight  in  handling  the  doll  into  the 
mother's  work  of  handling  her  baby. 
They  remain  essentially  different.  He 
said  that  he  liked  to  have  children  play 
all  the  industries  any  one  might  desire, 
but  that  the  i^lay  should  be  plun;  i.e.,  the 
children  should  have  freedom  to  play 
when  they  want  to  play,  and  stop  when 
they  want  to  stop.  "Playing  work,"  said 
he,  "is  just  as  much  and  as  i)urely  play 
as  any  play  that  ever  was." 

A  mother  brought  up  the  (luestion  of 
home  tasks.  Ought  not  children  to  be 
made  to  feel  that  they  have  such  tasks  tp 


do  as  sharers  in  the  home  i  If  they  can 
be  turned  into  play,  so  much  the  better; 
but  if  not,  will  it  not  be  the  parents'  duty, 
and  make  the  children  better  men  and 
women,  if  the  tasks  are  performed  as 
tasks  rather  than  not  at  all  i 

Dr.  Plall  answered  that  to  the  degree 
tliat  parents  had  the  ingenuity  to  make 
children  consider  their  work  as  play,  the 
parents  were  pedagogical. 

What  is  the  parent  to  do  when  this  in- 
genuity has  run  out  ? 

"I  believe  in  Dr.  Spankster's  tonic," 
rei)lied  Dr.  Hall.  Owing  to  the  in- 
firmities and  limitations  of  human  nature 
we  must  have  recourse  to  this  quite  often. 
If  we  were  angels  we  could  find  a  better 
way ;  but  we  are  not. 

Going  back  to  Dr.  Hall's  definition  of 
work  previously  given,  a  member  felt  that 
Dr.  Ilall  could  scarcely  have  meant  ex- 
actly what  he  said.  Work  is  not  neces- 
sarily distasteful,  as  Dr.  Hall's  own  work 
in  Child  Study  would  prove.  Work  is 
not  done  for  the  pleasure  it  gives,  but  for 
a  purpose  higher  than  that.  Play  may 
be  defined  as  that  wdiich  is  done  for  the 
pleasure  it  gives  us;  work,  although  it 
may  be  accompanied  by  pleasure,  is  done 
for  a  purpose.  Dr.  Hall's  definition 
would  apply  to  drudgery  only ;  it  is  not  a 
fitting  definition  of  work. 

x\  question  having  been  asked  as  to 
the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  children 
who  made  such  moral  lapses  as  had  been 
mentioned,  and  its  existence  having  been 
acknowledgeil  by  Dr.  Hall,  the  further  in- 
quiry was  made:  Why  must  not  this 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  be  recognized 
and  dealt  with,  as  well  as  the  rudi- 
mentary tendency  ? 

The  field  of  this  sense  is  very  narrow, 
said  Dr.  Hall,  and  the  sense  very  weak. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  ought,  if  we  could, 
insure  the  child  from  ever  arousing  its 
own  conscience.  I  am  a  little  afraid  tliat 
its  conscience  would  be  weak  if  it  were 
not  exercised. 

Several  specific  cases  of  children's  ly- 
ing liaving  been  brought  forward,  and  ad- 
vice asked  as  to  the  particidar  course  to 
be  pursued  under  the  difiVrcnt  circum- 
stances, it  was  declared  impossible  to  give 
sncli  iidvice  without  knowledge  of  each 
child,  and  then  one  could  only  advise  try- 
ing first  one  method  and   then  another. 

77/ ursdaij's  Session. 

Miss  Evelyn  Holmes,  president  of  the 
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Kindergarten  Department,  presided  at 
the  second  session.  In  her  president's 
address  she  dwelt  upon  the  need  for  more 
free  kindergai-tens  in  the  South  and  as- 
serted that,  in  the  solution  of  the  negro 
problem,  nothing  can  be  more  helpful 
than  good  kindergarten  training  which 
aifects  the  young  negro  in  his  earliest  and 
most  formative  period  of  life.  The  move- 
ment begun  by  the  owners  of  the  great 
cotton  mills  in  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  she  declared  to  be 
the  beginning  of  the  most  salutary  in- 
fluence in  this  direction. 

Illustrations  of  the  effect  of  musical 
rhythm  upon  child  activities  were  given 
by  Mrs.  Ethel  Roe  Lindgren,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Kindergarten  Institute.  She  played 
several  melodies  composed  by  children 
under  seven,  and  one  completely  harmo- 
nized by  a  little  girl  of  eight,  and  set  to 
one  of  Eugene  Field's  poems,  drew  forth 
generous  applause.  Her  paper  on 
Rhythm  in  the  Kindergarten  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Miss  Geraldine  O'Grady,  of  Teachers 
College.  Columbia  University,  read  a 
paper  entitled  Necessary  Elements  in 
Work  and  Play  and  Some  Practical  Con- 
sequences. A  part  of  her  paper  is  here 
presented : —  *  y 

RHYTHM  IX  WORK  AXD  PLAY. 
By  Geraldine  O  'Grady. 

As  our  subject  is  Rhythm  in  Work  and 
Play,  I  shall  only  attempt  to  discuss 
other  necessary  elements  in  work  and 
play,  such  as  activity,  cooperation,  and 
progression,  where  they  relate  to  it.  I 
shall  speak  briefly  of  how  it  underlies  or 
governs  activity,  and  then  try  to  suggest 
a  few  practical  possibilities. 

Activity  is,  of  course,  the  condition  of 
all  work  and  play ;  but  activity,  either  of 
live  or  inanimate  things,  cannot  be  main- 
tained under  the  same  form  without  cessa- 
tion. It  must  either  alternate  with  what 
we  call  rest  or  with  other  phases  of  it- 
self, or  must  come  to  an  end.  If  we  want 
proofs  of  this  alternation  in  all  things 
we  have  only  to  look  at  Nature,  to  see  in 
the  seasons,  in  light  and  darkness,  in 
tides  and  trade  winds,  and  many  other 
natural  manifestations  of  force,  such  a 
regular  alternative  movement  as  may  be 
called  rhythmic.  Following,  and  some- 
times growing  out  of  these,  come  the 
changes  in  growth  and  decay,  in  birth 
and  death,  throughout  plant  and  animal 
life  as  heat  stimulates  them,  and  its  ex- 


cess or  lack  checks  or  wastes  their  forces 
again;  and  at  last  we  come  to  observe 
regular  change  and  orderly  arrangement 
or  balance,  even  in  the  forms  of  plants 
and  living  creatures,  and  consequently 
in  the  movements  depending  on  form. 
From  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
protozoa,  up  to  the  flying  of  birds  and  the 
walking,  running,  or  dancing  of  men, 
this  is  so  common  that  we  rarely  think 
of  it,  except  when  some  deformity,  some 
lack  of  completeness  in  the  form,  breaks 
the  rhythm  and  makes  irregular  move- 
ments instead. 

Turning  to  the  arts  and  productions  of 
men, — the  cradle,  the  swing,  the  rocker^ 
the  bicycle,  the  sewing  machine,  to  every- 
thing, indeed,  that  has  treadles;  to  the 
steam  engine,  the  printing  press,  the  saw, 
the  loom,  even  to  the  rubbing  of  clothes 
on  the  washboard, — all  have  rhythmic 
movement  and  sound,  and  bear  testimony 
to  its  necessity  and  naturalness,  both  in 
force  and  form.  The  form  of  our  music 
and  musical  instruments,  the  sound 
rhythms  and  measure  rhythms,  and,  still 
further,  the  contrast  and  comparison  of 
ideas  and  the  recurrent  alternation  of 
certain  ideas  in  our  poetry  and  litera- 
ture, make  us  wonder  whether  the  in- 
tellect, too,  is  not  built  upon  a  law  of 
rhythm.  And  it  would  puzzle  us  to  say 
exactly  how  much  of  this  is  natural  and 
how  much  artificial;  how  much  of  it  is 
because  we  like  and  choose  it,  and  how 
much  because  it  fits  ovir  natural  ways  of 
acting  and  our  physical  make-up;  how 
much  because  the  balance  of  applied 
force  and  material  acted  upon  can  come 
out  in  no  other  way.  Two  of  Dr. 
Bailey's  interesting  questions  which  were 
suggested  as  a  basis  for  to-day's  discus- 
sion are  these : — 

Is  there  a  necessary  "must,"  "have-to" 
element  in  both  work  and  play,  and  also 
a  spontaneous  (or  "may,"  "want-to")  ele- 
ment ? 

Should  the  "'may,"  "want-to"  element 
predominate  in  the  first  years  of  child- 
hood ? 

Surely  the  principle  or  law  of  rhythm  in 
both  form  and  force,  if  we  took  no  other, 
proves  that  there  is  a  "must,"  "have-to," 
or  necessary  element  in  both  work 
and  play,  even  if  but  the  physical  one. 
Any  arm  or  leg  movement,  or  even  finger 
or  tongue  movement,  must  depend  for 
its  swiftness  and  strength  partly  upon 
the  length  and  proportion  of  parts  in  the 
l)ody  which  govern  inovement  (as  in  the 
case  of  a  pendulum),  and  also  upon  the 
force    and    good    condition    of   the    vital 
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organs  {e.g.,  the  regularity  of  movement 
of  the  heart  and  lungs),  and  must  be  sub- 
ject with  them  to  the  alternative  phases 
of  activity,  without  which  the  movement 
could  not  continue.  Again,  the  rhythm, 
or  regular  alternation,  of  breaking-down 
and  building-up  processes  in  the  body, 
while  variable,  does  result  from  the  fact 
thafactivity  of  any  kind,  maintained  for 
a  certain  time,  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  rest  and  sleep ;  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  waste  of  tissue  and  nerve-material 
necessitates  a  certain  amount  of  nutri- 
tion for  its  repair,  even  though  we  are 
not  yet  sure  of  the  exact  measure  of 
either. 

The  same  story  is  told,  in  another  way, 
when  we  consider  education ;  for  the  one 
difficulty  to  which  we  are  always  trying 
to  find  the  clew  is  the  need  of  harmony 
between  spontaneity  and  control,  between 
personal  rights  and  wishes  and  the  good 
of  the  greatest  number,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  individual  and  the  social 
whole.  We  have  to  find  out  how  to  bal- 
ance taking  in  and  giving  out,  the  acting 
from  our  own  initiative  or  because  of 
liressure  from  others. 

In  physiology  and  psychology  we  see  it 
as  the  balance  that  is  struck  between 
humanity  and  its  heredity  and  environ- 
ment; between  what  you,  as  a  human 
being,  possess  irrespective  of  your  sur- 
roundings, and  what  you  get  from  them. 
— what  you  absorb  and  are  nourished 
upon,  whether  physical  or  psychical. 
Each  child  possesses  —  from  species,  from 
race,  from  sex,  from  ancestral  inherit- 
ance,— such  and  so  much  endowment  of 
body  and  limbs,  sight,  hearing,  and  other 
senses;  such  and  so  much  activity  and 
quickness  or  delicacy  of  brain;  each 
child  is  limited  and  influenced  in  such 
and  such  directions  by  certain  other 
phases  of  natural  endowment  or  lack  of 
it;  is  also  limited  and  influenced  in 
other. ways  and  degrees  by  the  food,  ex- 
periences, general  stimuli  and  general 
nutrition  from  environment,  whether 
good  or  bad;  and  the  complex  result  is 
apparent  in  all  his  work  and  play. 

All  this  rhythm,  or  balance  of  forces, 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  natural  and  inevi- 
table. But  the  most  important  balance 
is  that  between  work  and  play;  and  it  is 
just  here  that  our  power  of  selection  for 
the  children  alfects  the  matter.  I  will 
try  to  show  the  distinction  between  work 
and  play, — that  is,  between  true  work  and 
play,  for  we  have  grown  to  have  a  false 
ideal  of  work  as  mere  drudgery. 


I  believe  that  play  begins  with  activity 
for  the  sake  of  pui'e  joy  in  it,  as  a  kitten 
plays  or  a  little  child  moves  its  limbs 
and  shouts  for  the  mere  joy  in  moving 
and  shouting.  Gradually  some  purpose 
creeps  in,  and  the  use  of  intelligence  to 
guide  it;  but  joy  in  the  activity  remains 
always  the  most  prominent  element;  the 
child  continues  to  play  for  the  sake  of 
that  joy.  In  other  words,  play  is  its 
own  end. 

The  ideal  of  work  seems  to  me  just  the 
opposite  of  this.  It  is  the  realization  of 
a  purpose,  an  end  outside  of  the  activity. 
It  may  be,  and  often  is,  accompanied  by 
joy  in  the  activity,  even  among  adults. 
Such  work,  we  say,  is  congenial.  I  be- 
lieve children's  work  ought  always  to  be 
accompanied  by  this  joy  in  the  activity. 

Xow  I  admit  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  distinguish  work  which  has  this  joy 
in  it  from  play,  especially  such  play  as 
shows  some  purpose,  with  the  activity  as 
an  end,  too.  But  it  is  diiferent,  as  we  see 
when  we  remember  for  how  short  a  time 
a  child  can  hold  to  a  definite  purpose, 
and  for  how  long  a  time  he  can  play. 
Here,  I  think,  we  have  the  true  clew  to 
educational  work  and  play;  the  alterna- 
tion of  activity  with  a  purpose,  with 
activity  for  pure  delight  in  the  activity. 
And  this  alternation,  I  believe,  is  the 
true  rhythm  of  work  and  play. 

The  basis  for  this  alternation  is  very 
simple.  It  is  the  length  of  time  a  child 
can  healthily  and  happily  hold  to  and 
carry  out  a  purpose.  Of  course,  this 
varies  with  his  age,  his  growth  in  intel- 
ligence and  concentration,  and  his  range 
of  power  and  choice  among  possible  ends 
and  activities.     *     ^     ^     ^ 

I  believe  the  change  in  rhythm,  as  the 
child  grows  older,  is  simply  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  periods  of  impulsive  activity 
and  lengthening  those  of  purposive  ef- 
fort; for  I  believe  that  the  conscious 
effort  to  an  end  is  the  difference  between 
work  and  play.  Some  students  of 
children  and  their  ways  protest  against 
any  work  at  all  in  childhood.  I  am  sure 
that  their  notion  proceeds  from  the  false 
ideal  of  work  as  mere  drudgery,  of  which 
I  have  spoken:  for  how  could  anyone 
urge  that  a  child  should  make  no  effort, 
and  should  have  no  purpose  that  he  was 
conscious  of  as  a  reason  for  effort?     *     * 

It  has  been  foolisldy  claimed  for  the 
kindergarten  occupations  that  they  pro- 
duce the  virtues  of  patience, perseverance, 
industrv,  etc.;    the  truth  is  merely  that 
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they  furnish  an  opportunity  for  the 
practice  of  these — an  opportunity  which 
is  very  valuable,  if  rightly  used.  Any 
hand  work  would  do  this;  but  all  hand 
work  is  not  so  much  planned  to  provide 
for  progressive  effort,  new  occasions 
opening  out  of  old  ones,  with  results  in 
pleasure  as  well.  But  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  we  cannot  claim  a  real  educa- 
tional value  for  anything  which  does  not 
train  in  intelligent  and  persistent  effort; 
effort  which,  though  small  at  first,  if  con- 
tinued day  by  day,  may  be  applied  to 
greater  and  greater  things.  *  «  * 
The  practical  consequences,  for  all 
kindergartners,  of  understanding  the 
value  of  rhythm  in  activity  should  be 
simply  that  they  would  provide  not  effort- 
less occupations,  but  occupations  so  short 
and  simple,  and  with  each  new  step 
so  founded  on  previous  steps,  that  the 
period  of  effort  should  be  but  a  few  min- 
utes at  a  time,  and  this  period  of  effort 
followed  by  an  equal  or  lon^'er  time  of 
pure  play  with  the  materiaL       *      *       « 

These  papers  were  discussed  by  Supt. 
Charles  H.  Iveyes,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
who  spoke  also  of  the  relation  of  kinder- 
:g-artner  and  primary  school  teacher. 
Miss  Mary  Adair  read  a  paper  which  the 
Review  will  publish  in  its  next  issue. 

The  nominations  of  the  committee 
were  then  presented  and  unanimously  ac- 
cepted. The  following  officers  of  the 
Kindergarten  Department  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Miss 
Oeraldine  O'Grady,  Teachers  College; 
vice-president,  Miss  C.  W.  Mingins,  su- 
pervisor of  kindergartens,  Detroit;  sec- 
retary, Miss  Mary  May,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

The  committee  on  resolutions,  through 
their  chairman.  Miss  Florence  Lawson, 
reported  as  follows : — 

Resolved,  That  the  kindergartners  at- 
tending the  convention  express  their 
:gratitude  to  the  local  committee  (Miss 
Clara  Mingins,  chairman)  which  has  so 
carefully  provided  for  their  comfort  and 
pleasure.  To  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  for  the  use  of  the 
beautiful  auditorium,  and  airy,  restful 
parlors.  To  the  press  of  the  city,  for  the 
report  of  the  meetings.  To  Mr.  Breit- 
meyer,  for  his  generous  provision  of 
flowers.  To  Miss  Grace  Fletcher,  Miss 
Irene  Farqidiar,  and  the  other  hostesses, 
for  the  charming  reception  and  other 
liospitalities,  and  to  the  musicians  who 
added  so  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
Tneetings. 


Friday's  Sessions- 

At  an  informal  meeting  called  by  Miss 
Holmes,  on  Friday  morning,  to  discuss 
the  question  of  how  the  Kindergarten  De- 
partment of  the  N.  E.  A.  could  be 
strengthened,  and  thus  become  more  valu- 
able to  the  other  departments,  the  foiiow- 
ing  resohitions  were  passed  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  members  assem- 
bled at  the  Kindergarten  Department  of 
the  X.  E.  A.  recommend  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  International  Kinder- 
garten Union  that  a  great  effort  be  made 
to  strengthen  the  department  of  this 
body.  They  urge  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  changing  the  time  of  meeting  of 
the  I.  K.  U.,  or  of  the  sending  of  dele- 
gates from  that  body  to  the  N.  E.  A.  meet- 
ing, feeling  that  the  strength  of  the  X. 
E.  A.  Kindergarten  Department  is  a 
great  force  for  the  development  of  the 
kindergarten  in  America,  and  that  this 
department  must  depend  for  that 
strength  on  the  interest  and  attendance 
of  I.  K.  U.  members. 

Resolved,  That  the  matter  of  hold- 
ing a  Parents'  Conference  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  kindergarten  section  of  the  K". 
E.  A.  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  presi- 
dent and  local  chairman  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Department  of  the  X.  E.  A. 

The  Parents'  Conference  was  held  on 
Friday  afternoon  in  the  parlors  of  the 
church.  A  larger  number  than  was  ex- 
pected attended,  considering  that  papers 
especially  interesting  to  parents  were  be- 
ing read  in  the  meetings  of  other  depart- 
ments. Miss  Evelyn  Holmes  presided 
and  questions  concerning  love  and  law  in 
child  life  were  brought  up  for  discussion, 
and  various  experiences  were  related. 

SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION. 

Mrs.  Putnam  spoke  jokingly  of  the 
way  the  kindergartners  flocked  to  her 
mothers'  meetings,  and  of  their  saying  in 
response  to  her  amused  challenge:  "But 
I  have  fifty  children,  and  I  have  the  same 
problems  to  meet  that  the  motliers 
have!"  Admitting  this,  ]\j:rs.  Putnam 
went  on  to  say,  that  while  parents  and 
kindergartners  had  many  child  problems 
in  common,  the  parents  had  many  in  ad- 
dition. In  the  kindergarten,  all  is  ar- 
ranged with  reference  to  the  kindergarten 
child;  in  the  family,  children  of  other 
ages  must  be  considered  at  the  same  time. 
Kindergartners  can  be  released  from 
their  care  of  the  children  at  a  certain 
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hour;  mothers  have  the  responsibility  for 
them  all  the  time.  The  parents'  great 
problem  is  how  to  lead  the  child  to  live 
right.  The  kindergarten  does  much  to- 
ward this,  and  parents  and  kindergart- 
ners  can  help  each  other  in  this  tenderest 
period  of  the  child's  existence,  when,  if 
he  is  not  reached  through  love,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  at  him  later.  Earnest 
mothers  feel  a  sense  of  their  own  igno- 
rance and  insufficiency,  and  have  a  right 
to  the  comfort  of  feeling  that,  whatever 
their  own  shortcomings  or  the  untoward 
conditions  of  home  life  there  are  "angels 
which  always  behold  the  face  of  the 
Father"  who  are  watching  over  the 
children,  protecting  them  from  them- 
selves and  from  harm  from  without.  No 
matter  how  hard  a  child  is  in  heart,  there 
is  always  a  way  open  from  above  to  meet 
its  needs.  Parents  take  heart  of  grace 
through  the  knowledge  that  this  higher 
way  can  never  be  closed. 

Eev.  Eugene  J.  E.  Shreck,  a  father, 
thought  that  parents  needed  to  know- 
more  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
kindergarten  is  conducted,  especially  the 
very  important  one  that  the  early  life  of 
the"  child  is  not  chiefly  for  the  conveying 
of  instruction,  but  for  the  planting  of  the 
seeds  of  loves.  There  are  many  loves,  but 
two  are  universal :  Love  to  God  and  love 
to  one's  neighbor.  The  seeds  of  these 
two  are  to  be  implanted  in  the  period  be- 
tween five  and  seven,  when,  as  we  all 
know,  the  child  is  in  an  altogether  differ- 
ent state  from  what  it  is  afterward. 

;Miss  Holmes  brought  forw-ard  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  far  law  should  be  brought 
into  the  kindergarten,  how  much  should 
be  brought  in  even  if  a  little  unhappiness 
came  with  it,  for  the  sake  of  the 
greater  love,  the  greater  respect.  Parents 
have  this  same  difficulty  in  mingling  love 
and  law  in  the  home. 

Miss  Earquhar  thought  that  the  child- 
ren themselves  helped  in  the  answering 
of  many  of  our  questions,  giving  an  ex- 
perience in  a  reeoutly  opened  playground 
as  an  exemplification.  Said  she:  We 
opened  this  playground  down  in  Franklin 
street  (Detroit).  Tt  was  an  experiment. 
We  had  to  work  slowly.  We  planned  for 
a  garden  as  well  as  we  kiaew  how,  and  got 
as  many  wagons  and  wheelbarrows  as  our 
money  would  permit,  but  the  supply  was 
ridiculously  inadequate.  After  the  sec- 
ond day,  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
found  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  child- 
ren clamoring  to  get  into  the  playground. 
When  admitted,  "]\rissis,  may  T  have  a 


wheelbari-ow  ?"  was  the  cry,  and  we  had 
to  look  into  those  little  faces  and  at  our 
scant  supply  of  toys  and  w^onder  how  we 
could  possibly  distribute  the  toys  to  the 
children's  satisfaction.      I  found  myself 
utterly   overcome   by  the   storming,   and 
finally  decided  to  let  the  children  make 
the  laws  about  the  distribution.     Calling 
them  together  and  showing  them  the  toys,. 
I  said:  This  is  our  playground,  not  mine. 
It  will  not  do  at  all  to  be  angry  if  we  do 
not  get  the  toys,  we  want.    We  must  make 
some  laws  that  are  fair  for  all  of  us,  and 
then  keep  them,  and  see  how  we  like  that 
way.      This  being  decided  upon,  I  chose 
two  boys  as  keepers  of  the  toys,  gave  them 
the  key  to  the  closet,  told  them  that  they 
must  take  care  of  the  toys, — giving  them 
out  and  remembering  to  whom  they  were 
given, — and  then  at  the  end  of  the  day 
we  could  see  how  it  had  worked.    Then  I 
went  away  and  left  them.      Really,  I  did 
not    know    what    would    happen,    but    I 
watched  them  out  of  the  tail  of  my  eye. 
Those  boys  got  the  children  into  a  long- 
line  and  then  said :  "Now,  if  any  of  you 
w,ant  toys,   stay  in  line!      If  you   don't 
want  toys  get  out  of  the  line!"     All  the 
children    stayed   in   the   line,   the   doors 
were  opened,  and  one  by  one  the  children 
came  up,  as  long  as  the  stock  of  toys 
lasted.       "I   want    a    wheelbarrow,"    one 
would     say.      "A     wheelbarrow,    J.   B.," 
would  be  called  out  and  written  down  in 
a  book,  and  the  w-heelbarrow  then  given 
out.      Einally  came  the  dictum:  "There 
ain't  no  more  wheelbarrows.      Will  you 
have  something  else  or  will  you  go  with- 
out?"    No  one  felt  imposed  upon,  even 
when  nothing-  was  received;    although  if 
I  had  distributed  the  things  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  there  would  surely  have  been 
some  dissatisfaction.      This  plan  is  still 
being  carried  out,  and  is  working  more 
and    more    smoothly.       The   general    at- 
mosphere is  law-abiding,  and  the  children 
understand  the  state  of  affairs.       I  be- 
lieve a  good  "must"  is  a  gi'eat  rock  for  a 
child  to  loan  on.      The  big  boys  realized 
there  must  l)o  a  "must,"  and  they  n^iade 
the  "must"  for  the  other  children.    There 
is  no  sentiment  in  the  average  treatment 
of  tlie  street  child.      If  they  get  on  the 
back  of  a  wagon  and  the  man  says,  "Get 
off   there !"  if  they  don't  get  off  they  get 
the  whip.      The  policeman  is  a  gi-eat  big 
"must."     The  boys  recognize  authority. 

Miss  ITolnics  asked  with  regard  to  the 

"must"  with  children  of  the  better  classes. 

^Nfrs.    Putnam    said    that   one   trouble 

with  these  children  is  that  they  are  left 
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with  all  sorts  of  people,  who  make  just 
as  much  of  unimportant  things  as  of  the 
important,  and  who  thus  lose  power  and 
consequently  have  to  back  up  their 
■''must"  by  some  sort  of  a  bribe  or  threat. 
The  control  of  children  by  ignorant  peo- 
ple brings  about  great  difficulties. 

Miss  Farquhar  thought  that  the  great 
thing  for  adults  was  to  keep  in  mind  the 
universal  "must."  Children  feel  it  very 
keenly,  and  they  can  obey  more  easily, 
if  they  see  that  their  fathers  and  mothers 
subject  themselves  to  the  law  of  right. 

After  some  consideration  of  the  age  at 
which  children  should  enter  kindergar- 
ten, the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

The  social  life  of  the  Kindergarten  De- 
partment is  one  of  its  most  interesting 
features,  and  the  evening  reception, 
always  attractive,  was  made  especially  so 
this  year.  The  beautiful  grounds  about 
the  residence  of  Miss  Grace  Fletcher,  on 
Jefferson  avenue,  were  gayly  decorated 
with  Chinese  lanterns,  and  an  orchestra 
seated  on  the  lawn  added  to  the  enjoy- 
ment with  its  music.  Refreshments  in 
the  form  of  fruit  punch  and  cakes  were 


served  by  Detroit  kindergartners  from 
small  tables  under  picturesque  canopies. 
After  the  guests  were  received  by  the 
hostesses  of  the  evening  they  were 
directed  to  a  building  at  one  end  of  the 
grounds,  where  they  found  a  model 
kindergarten  room,  in  which  is  conducted 
a  free  kindergarten  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  of  a  neighboring  iDoor  district. 
The  kindergarten  is  supported  by  Miss 
Fletcher  and  is  splendidly  equipped.  The 
crowning  feature  is  the  kindergarten  cow, 
whose  home  is  just  outside  the  building, 
with  a  window  of  her  own  opening  into 
the  room  through  which  she  makes 
friends  with  the  children.  "Bessie"  is 
the  great  attraction  of  the  kindergarten. 
The  children  sing  "Good  morning"  to 
her.  They  go  out  to  see  her  milked. 
They  drink  her  milk  and  make  it  into 
butter.  In  every  possible  way  Bessie 
enters  into  the  kindergarten  life.  The 
kindergarten  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Doane. 
Miss  Hemenway,the  assistant,  took  pleas- 
ure in  explaining  to  visitors  the  beautiful 
work  done  by  Miss  Fletcher,  and  the 
kindergarten  proved  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting features  of  the  reception. 


RECENT  LITERATURE. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Elementary  Inductive  Geography.     By 

Mary  R.  Davis  and  Charles  W.  Deane. 

Potter     (t    Putnam    Co.,    New    York. 

$1.00. 

Recognizing  that  children  are  inter- 
ested in  living  things,  the  earth  is  first 
treated  of  as  the  home  of  animal  and 
plant  life;  the  forms  of  land  and  water 
are  then  studied  in  relation  to  men,  ani- 
mals, and  plants;  and  lastly  the  political 
divisions  are  taken  up  and  much  that 
has  been  given  before  is  reviewed.  The 
text  is  interesting  and  nothing  has  been 
spared  in  illustration,  there  being  over 
four  hundred  of  excellent  quality.  Be- 
sides the  tables  of  population,  area,  etc., 
at  the  back  of  the  book,  there  is  one  of 
inter-related  reading,  prepared  by  Eu- 
phrosyne  Brown,  which  teachers  will  like 
to  refer  to  when  providing  supplementary 
reading  for  their  pupils. 


Construction  Form  Work.  An  Intro- 
duction to  Geometry  for  Grammar 
Grades.  By  William  N.  Hailmann. 
C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  presentation  of  rudimentary  con- 
structive geometry  "grew  in  the  school- 
room, and  is  based  on  an  experience  of 
many  years  with  children  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  fourteen.  The  pur- 
pose throughout  is  to  develop  clear  geo- 
metrical notions,  to  give  skill  in  accurate 
construction,  to  cultivate  a  healthy 
testhetic  feeling,  the  power  of  visualizing 
creatively  in  geometrical  design,  and 
thus,  incidentally,  to  stimulate  genuine 
vital  interest  in  the  study  of  geometry." 
If  Dr.  Ilailmann's  suggestions  as  to  the 
method  of  using  this  book  be  carried  out, 
allowing  as  he  does  for  much  variation 
and  multiplication  of  exercises,  for  the 
pupil's  lingering  at  certain  stages  where 
love  of  the  work  tempts  him  to  linger, 
and  for  the  pupil's  not  being  restraiiied 
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when  in  his  free  designs  he  anticipates 
the  prescribed  coiirse,  a  love  of  geometry 
will  be  engendered  and  a  good  basis  for 
its  further  study  laid. 

Children's  Singing  Games,  Old  and 
New,  for  Vacation  Schools,  Play- 
grounds, School  Yards,  Kindergar- 
tens, AND  Pri^iary  Grades.  Eevised 
and  Compiled  by  Mari  Euef  Hofer. 
■Kindergarten  Magazine  Co.,  Chicago. 
$0.50. 

As  Miss  Hofer  says  in  her  preface, 
"Practical  contact  with  vacation  schools 
and  playground  work  reveals  the  need  of 
a  connecting  link  between  the  strictly 
educational  game  of  the  kindergarten 
and  school,  and  the  later  gymnastic  and 
athletic  games.  This  place  the  singing 
game  seems  most  naturally  to  supply." 
The  present  collection  "is  an  effort  to 
bring  into  convenient  form  many  of  the 
favorites  which  find  place  in  child  play." 
It  includes  the  words  and  music  of 
thirty-nine  games,  with  directions  for 
playing.  The  games  are  chiefly,  if  not 
all,  traditional,  and  are  English,  French, 
German,  and  American,  with  t\yo 
Swedish  and  one  Bohemian.  They  will 
be  enjoyed  in  use  on  account  of  their  life 
and  the  rhythm  of  the  music.  But  one 
is  forced  to  regret  that  the  printing  and 
proof-reading  of  the  book  have  not  been 
better  done  and  that  more  care  was  not 
taken  as  to  the  rhyme  and  rhythm  of 
the  words.  The  main  use  for  the  book 
would  seem  to  be  in  playgrounds,  etc., 
where  the  games  would  supplant  poorer 
ones,  rather  than  in  the  kindergarten, 
where  they  might  displace  games  of  more 
worth  and  better  form,  and  more  suitable 
for  young  children.  If  there  are  kinder- 
gartners,  however,  who  do  not  know  the 
game  of  Soldier  Boy,  they  should  at  once 
possess  themselves  of  Miss  Hofer's  book 
for  the  sake  of  this  stirring  game. 

Children's  Sayings.  Edited  with  a  Di- 
gression on  the  Small  People.  By 
William  Canton.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York.     $1.00. 

Some  easy,  agreeable  philosophizing  by 
a  lover  of  children  accompanies  this  col- 
lection of  children's  sayings.  Many  of 
the  sayings  show  the  logic  and  sense  of 
the  children,  and  the  bungling  of  their 
elders,  in  dealing  with  spiritual  subjects. 
Some,  of  course,  are  very  droll. 


The  Second  School  Year.     A  Course  of 
Study  with  Detailed  Selection  of  Les- 
son Material  Arranged  by  Months  and 
Correlated.      Bv  Henrietta  M.  Lilley. 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     $1.00. 
The  School  Year  Series  is  to  cover  the 
work    of   eight    school   years    or   grades. 
The  volumes  are  to  be  written  by  differ- 
ent teachers  of  the  State  Xormal  School 
of  California,  Pa.,  under  the  general  edi- 
torship of  the   able  principal,   Theodore 
B.    Noss.       Two   volumes   only   are   fin- 
ished, the  rest  being  in  preparation. 

While  each  of  these  books  will  have  a 
distinct  value  of  its  own,  the  best  about 
them  is  that  they  are  to  fit  into  a  well- 
planned  scheme  of  teaching,  in  which 
nothing  from  the  beginning  is  valueless 
or  lost.  The  work  of  the  Second  Year  is 
shown  in  a  well-arranged  conspectus 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  book.  Its 
main  divisions  are  Xature  Study,  History 
and  Literature,  Xumber,  Language,  and 
the  Arts.  L'nder  these  headings  are  sug- 
gestions for  well-balanced,  inter-related, 
and  progressive  school  work  based  on 
children's  interests  and  sure  to  contribute 
to  their  development.  Teachers  of  Sec- 
ond Year  classes  are  advised  to  treat 
themselves  to  the  help  which  this  book 
will  give  them,  either  in  making  a  vital 
plan  for  the  year's  work,  or  through  its 
stories,  songs,  and  fresh  ideas. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

E.  P.  DuTTOx  A:  Co.,  New  York.  Among 
the  Pond  People.  By  Clara  Dilling- 
ham Pierson.     $1.25. 

Librairie  IIachette  et  cie.,  Paris, 
France.  Nouveau  Livi'e  de  Morale 
Practique.      Par  G.  Manuel.     1  franc. 

C.  C.  BiRCHARD  &  Co.,  Boston.  The  Stoi-y 
of  a  Child.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Pierre  Loti  by  Caroline  F. 
Smith.     $1.25. 

D.  C.  Heath  »V-  Co.,  Boston.  Eyes  and 
No  Eyes,  and  Other  Stories.  By  vari- 
ous authors.  The  Siege  of  Leyden, 
From  Motley's  Kise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public. Each,  in  paper,  $0.10;  cloth, 
$0.20. 

Kindergarten  Literature  Co.,  Chicago. 
Children's  Singing  Games,  Old  and 
Xew.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Mari  R.  Hofer.      $0.50. 
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UXIVERSITY   PUBLISHIXG    Co.^    Xew   YoRK. 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  and 
Other  Poems.  By  H.  W.  Longfellow. 
Paper  covers,  $0.20;    cloth,  $0.30. 

C.  W.  B-VKDEEx,  Syracuse,  X.  Y.  The 
Second  School  Year.  Bv  Henrietta 
]\I.  Lilley.  $1.00.  The  Xew  Era.  By 
E.  O.  Butterlield.     $0.75. 

LoxGMAxs,  Greex  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Liberty  Documents.  Selected  by 
:ilabel  Hill  and  edited  by  Albert  Bush- 
nell  Hart.  Longmans'  Pictorial  Geo- 
graphical Headers.     Book  I.     $0.36. 

Press  of  Pierre  W.  Daxforth,  Middle- 
burg,  X.  Y.  The  Iroquois.  By  S.  C. 
^IcKim. 

Globe  School  Book  Co.,  Xew  York. 
The  Llawthorne  Readers.  Story  Land. 
A  Second  Reader.  By  Mary  F.  Hall 
and  Mary  L.  Gilman. 

B.     E.     JOHXSOX    PUBLISHIXG     Co.,    RlCH- 

MOXD,  Va.  The  Education  of  Teach- 
ers.      By  W.  H.  Payne.     $1.50. 


Public  School  Publishixg  Co.,  Bloom- 
iXGTox;  III.  Lolami,  the  Little  Cliff 
Dweller.  By  Clara  Kern  Bavliss. 
$0.50  and  $0.70. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS  FROM 
RECENT  PERIODICALS. 

The  Cardixal  Virtues.  By  William  De 
Witt  Hyde.     Atlantic  Monthly,  July. 

A  Democratic  Philosopher  axd  His 
Work.  By  Charles  M.  Bakewell.  In- 
ternational Journal  of  Ethics,  July. 

The  Fouxder  of  the  Peoples'  Palace. 
By  Elbert  F.  Baldwin.  Outlook, 
July  6. 

G.  Staxley  Hall.  By  W.  B.  Forbush. 
The  Congregationalist,  Aug.  3. 

Certaix  Failures  ix  School  Hygiexe. 
By  R.  Clark.     Forum,  July. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 


Savannah,  Georgia. 

The  Kate  Baldwin  Free  Kindergarten 
of  Savannah,  Ga.,  has  more  than  doubled 
its  scope  of  work  during  the  past  year. 

In  ilay,  1900,  there  was  one  kinder- 
garten, one  training  teacher,  seven 
students,  and  a  roll  call  of  seventy  child- 
ren in  the  kindergarten  in  Yamacraw, 
one  of  the  poorest  districts  of  Savannah. 

In  May,  1901,  there  were  two  free  and 
one  pay  kindergarten  in  the  system, 
three  training  teachers,  seventeen  stu- 
dents, and  a  roll  call  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  children. 

One  free  kindergarten  is  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Harriet  B.  Hardee, 
who  has  eight  assistants  from  the  train- 
ing school.  The  other  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  Mattie  L.  Palmer,  who  has  six  as- 
sistants. The  directors  of  these  kinder- 
gartens also  give  part  of  the  training- 
work,  assisting  Miss  Martha  G.  Backus, 
who  is  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and 
training  school. 


The  year  just  closing  has  been  one 
of  real  activity,  growth,  and  life.  The 
children  have  visited  trades  and  parks, 
have  had  walks  and  drives,  and  have  had 
the  experience  of  raising  flowers  and 
vegetables,  and  of  caring  for  pets.  Three 
doll  houses,  painted,  papered,  carpeted, 
and  furnished  with  cigar-box  furniture, 
testify  to  the  hand  work  done  in  outside 
material.  Mothers'  meetings  have  been 
held  each  month  in  the  two  free  kinder- 
gartens. The  work  of  the  training 
school  has  also  been  most  satisfactory 
and  seven  students  were  given  diplomas 
this  year.  Besides  the  regular  work  of 
the  training  class,  lectures  have  been 
given  on  special  subjects,  and  a  course 
of  Delsarte  and  physical  training  has 
been  given  the  class. 

In  October  the  system  of  kindergartens 
will  be  enlarged  by  at  least  one  new  kin- 
dergarten, which  will  be  located  in  one 
of  the  rooms  in  the  new  Chatham  Acad- 
emy building,  reserved  for  the  purpose 
by  the  board  of  education- 
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Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Kindergarten  Association  was 
one  of  more  than  usual  interest,  since  it 
was  the  close  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
association,  and  the  reports  contained 
not  only  a  record  of  this  year,  but  in- 
teresting items  of  the  past  ten  years' 
work. 

The  kindergartens  of  the  city  now 
number  thirty-two.  Those  in  the  public 
schools  number  twenty-six,  including  the 
Waterloo  free  kindergarten,  recently 
adopted  by  the  city  school  board.  There 
are  five  private  kindergartens  and  one 
kindergarten  at  Bissell  House  Settle- 
ment. 

Many  points  of  interest  were  given  of 
the  kindergarten .  training  school,  which 
is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
association. 

In  July,  1891,  Mrs.  Lucretia  Willard 
Treat  of  Chicago  was  called  to  the  city 
by  the  association  and  throughout  the 
entire  ten  years  she  has  remained  the 
honored  leader  and  principal.  Asso- 
ciated with  her  in  the  definite  kindergar- 
ten branches  of  the  work  are  Miss  Fran- 
ces Louise  Clark  and  Mrs.  Eugenia  B. 
Clapp. 

During  the  summer  of  1901,  a  course 
of  lectures  was  given  by  Denton  J.  Sni- 
der of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College, 
also  several  addresses  by  George  S.  Waite, 
superintendent  of  manual  training,  and 
Miss  Anna  W.  Williams,  superintendent 
of  the  city  kindergartens  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Froebel  Cliild  Study  Club,  which 
meets  every  week  at  the  association  head- 
quarters, is  the  outgrowth  of  the  mothers' 
meetings,  established  ten  years  ago.    Ex- 


cellent programs  are  provided.  For 
1901-2  a  story  or  song,  suitable  for  child- 
ren, will  be  told  at  every  meeting  of  the 
club.  Interesting  book  reviews,  a  series 
of  mother  plays,  with  helpful  commen- 
taries on  the  same,  will  be  given;  also 
special  lectures  on  "Toys,"  "Baby's 
First  Gifts,"  etc.,  will  be  given. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Kindergarten  Association  the  re- 
ports showed  an  encouraging  condition 
of  the  entire  work.  A  number  of  the 
kindei'gartens  have  been  closed  from  lack 
of  funds,  but  it  is  hoped  that  their  speedy 
adoption  by  the  board  of  education  into 
the  ])ublic  school  system  will  aid  in 
reconciling  mothers  and  friends  to  this 
necessary  closing  of  the  schools. 

The  item  of  especial  interest  reported 
by  the  secretary  was  the  engagement  of 
^liss  Mina  B.  Colburn  as  principal  of 
the  Linton  Street  Training  School.  Miss 
Colburn  comes  thoroughly  equipped  for 
her  work.  She  has  been  supervisor  of 
the  public  kindergartens  of  Jamestown 
for  over  seven  years.  She  has  studied  in 
the  Teachers  College  of  IS^ew  York, 
which  is  connected  with  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. She  has  passed  her  examina- 
tions this  summer  after  a  three  years' 
course  and  obtained  her  B.  S.  degree.  She 
has  been  teaching  a  training  class  in  Xew 
York,  and  has  assisted  Miss  Page  in  her 
summer  kindergarten  work  at  Chautau- 
qua. All  with  whom  she  has  worked  give 
highest  recommendations  of  her  ability 
for  her  vocation.  The  Cincinnati  Train- 
ing School  is  looking  forward  to  the  com- 
ing year  as  one  which  will  be  happy  and 
successful. 


^/ 


THE  CONVOCATION  AT  BUFFALO. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  good  people  in  and  out  of  Buf- 
falo who  still  class  the  kindergartners 
among  those  who  ride  hobbies,  large  num- 
bers of  "outsiders,"  as  well  as  interested 
kindergartners  from  near  and  far,  greet- 
ed the  talented  speakers  who  kindly  re- 
sponded to  the  united  call  for  helpful 
talks  of  the  Buffalo  Free  Kindergarten 


Association,  the  Kindergarten  L'niou  of 
Buffalo,  and  the  Training  School 
Alumnai. 

The  first  session  was  held  on  July  1, 
Miss  Elder,  president  of  the  convocation, 
in  the  chair.  She  introduced  ]\Ir.  John 
G.  Milburn,  president  of  the  Free  Kin- 
dergarten Association,  and  also  president 
of  the  Pan-American   Exposition.      Mr, 
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Milburn  welcomed  the  visitors  to  the  city 
and  to  its  present  great  attraction.  He 
then  succinctly  gave  the  history  of  the 
Buffalo  free  kindergartens  during  his 
l^residency  from  nine  years  ago  up  to  the 
IDresent  time,  when  they  are  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system.  He  was  justly 
proud  of  those  kindergartens  and  liked 
to  be  congratulated  on  their  success ;  but 
he  wished  to  say  that  their  success  was 
due  to  the  untiring  industry  and  efficien- 
cy of  Miss  Elder  in  her  varied  duties. 
Miss  Elder  then  introduced  the  speaker 
for  the  evening,  Dr.  William  N.  Hail- 
mann,  the  distinguished  educator  and 
author.  Dr.  Hailmann's  lecture  was  on 
Leading  Problems  in  Elementary  Edu- 
cation. It  was  a  masterly,  philosophical 
article  to  which  no  report  can  do  justice. 

After  Dr.  Hailmann's  address  a  recep- 
tion was  held.  The  receiving  party  in- 
cluded Mrs.  John  Clarke  Glenny,  the  first 
president  of  the  Buffalo  Free  Kinder- 
garten Association,  and  Superintendent 
Emerson.  The  second  session  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven  of 
Xew  York,  whose  natural  tactful  leader- 
ship may  have  been  helped  by  her  of- 
ficial duties  while  president  of  the  kinder- 
garten department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and 
of  the  I.  K.  IT. 

Miss  Virginia  Graeff  of  Cleveland,  in 
Iier  inimitable  way,  gave  an  address  on 
Art  in  the  Ivinderg-arten.  She  urged  that 
the  child  be  led  to  find  art  in  the  kinder- 
garten through  music,  pictures,  language, 
motion,  handwork,  and  manners. 

Miss  Rosemary  Baum  of  Utica  next 
spoke  on  the  program.  She  is  a  fluent 
speaker,  and  her  talk  evoked  discussion. 
One  of  the  pleasant  things  of  the  con- 
vocation was  the  free,  earnest  conversa- 
tional discussions  on  the  subjects  brought 
forward. 

Mrs.  Mary  Boomer  Page  of  Chicago 
was  the  third  speaker  for  the  day.  Her 
subject  was  The  Kindergartner's  Execu- 
tive and  Pedagogical  Functions.  The 
executive  function  includes  good  house- 
keeping, wise  financiering,  sanitation, 
hygiene,  and  many  kindred  require- 
ments which  are  means  to  a  higher  end, — 
the  development  of  the  individual  for  the 
social  whole. 

The  pedagogical  function  is  made  ef- 
fective through  strong  administrative 
work.  It  demonstrates  the  relation  of 
subject  matter   to   method,   insight   into 


the  principle  of  correlation,  and  its  prac- 
tical results  in  the  every-day  life  of  the 
pupil. 

On  Wednesday,  the  closing  day  of  the 
convocation.  Miss  Haven  presided. 

Mrs.  Ada  Marean  Hughes  of  Toronto, 
a  popular  speaker  and  educator,  gave  an 
enthusiastic  address  on  The  Home.  She 
pleaded  for  the  teaching  of  all  domestic 
economy  subjects  to  girls  in  the  public 
schools,  not  only  because  our  girls  need 
such  instruction,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
training  in  definiteness.  Manual  train- 
ing, cookery,  and  other  domestic  work 
should  be  taught  because  they  cultivate 
the  moral  sense  by  doing  something  ])er- 
fectly.  The  kindergartner  should  organ- 
ize the  mothers  of  her  district,  and  start 
mothers"  meetings,  where  those  who  need 
it  may  be  taught  how  to  take  good  care  of 
the  home  and  families.  In  this  way  the 
kindergarten  can  help  to  secure  the  ad- 
justment of  the  home  to  the  new  condi- 
tions of  society. 

Miss  Bertha  Payne  of  Chicago,  one  of 
the  younger  expositors  of  the  kindergar- 
ten, who  has  a  brilliant  future  ahead,  was 
the  next  speaker.  Her  subject  was  The 
Kindergarten.  She  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  kindergarten  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  pointing  out  that  ideas  which  were 
at  one  time  considered  as  distinctly 
"kindergarten,"  were  now  adopted  in 
higher  classes  of  the  public  schools,  and 
also  in  industrial  and  commercial  life. 
She  referred  to  the  great  ameliorating 
possibilities  in  the  future  by  means  of 
the  kindergarten. 

Mr.  Percival  Chubb  of  New  York,  who 
made  friends  of  his  hearers,  gave  an  able 
and  scholarly  address  on  The  School. 

Miss  Haven  then  closed  the  convoca- 
tion in  a  few  words  which  left  the  im- 
pression of  a  benison. 

Miss  Ada  Gates  and  Miss  Griffith,  two 
popular  vocalists,  sang  several  solos  dur- 
ing the  sessions. 

The  Women's  Board  of  Managers  for 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  enter- 
tained the  kindergartners  and  their 
friends  at  the  Women's  Building  in  the 
Exposition  grounds. 

An  attractive  exhibit  composed  of  work 
by  the  children  of  the  free  kindergar- 
tens caused  much  enjoyment.  It  was 
the  result  of  impressions  of  the  children 
from  a  visit  to  the  Pan-American. 

— Mary  J.  B.  Wi/lie. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  VACATION  SCHOOLS. 


At  Haverhill,  Mass.,  more  than  four 
hundred  children  were  enrolled  at  the 
two  playgrounds. 

In  the  afternoon  the  children  of  the 
Des  Moines,  la.,  vacation  school  were 
taken  to  the  woods,  to  the  river,  to  the 
parks,  or  to  some  other  pleasant  out-door 
place,  where  games  were  played  and  some 
time  devoted  to  nature  study. 

Philadelphia  maintained  five  summer 
schools  and  twenty-six  summer  play- 
grounds during  July  and  August. 

One  vacation  school  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  was  maintained  solely  by  the  private 
subscription  of  Mrs.  William  S.  Kimball, 
in  memory  of  her  son.  The  other  was 
supported  by  the  Women's  Union. 

At  Milwaulvee  more  attention  to  the 
excursion  feature  of  the  school  was  given 
this  year  than  ever  before,  and  five  ex- 
cursions were  planned  for  the  children 
attending  the  school.  In  addition  to  the 
vacation  school  there  was  a  garden  kin- 
dergarten, where  each  one  of  the  child- 
ren in  attendance  was  given  a  certain 
portion  of  ground  to  cultivate,  and  the 
children  obtaining  the  best  results  from 
their  flower  beds  were  given  prizes. 

The  Cantabrigia  kindergarten,  sewing 
school  and  sand  garden  has  had  a  suc- 
cessful season  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

At  Waltham,  Mass.,  there  was  an  over- 
flow in  the  kindergarten  department  of 
the  vacation  schools. 

The  equipment  of  the  Civic  Club  kin- 
dergarten playgrounds  on  Eiverside 
Park,  Hartford,  Conn.,  comprised  three 
large  sand  boxes  for  modeling  and  play, 
five  swings  and  four  hammocks.  Every 
forenoon  a  cracker  lunch  was  served. 

The  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Chicago  vacation  schools  are  raised  by 
the  women's  clubs  from  private  contribu- 
tions. This  year  2,335  children  were 
enrolled,  and  a  large  number  were 
turned  away  for  lack  of  room  and  funds. 

The  children  of  the  Beaver  Park  play- 
ground, Albany,  X.  Y.,  had  the  pleasure 
of  entertaining  the  St.  Vincent  Orphan 
Asylum  one  afternoon.  The  play- 
ground children  readily  yielded  the  very 
best — toys,  games,  places  in  the  Svving 
or  on  the  seesaw — and  played  and 
visited  as  courteously  as  though  the  or- 
phans were  their  special  guests. 

Quincy,  Mass,  supported  three  Kinder- 


garten vacation  schools  and  a  manual 
training  class  for  older  children. 

Fifty  children  attended  the  kindergar- 
ten department  at  Karnes  School,  Jvan- 
sas  City,  Mo. 

The  Pine  Tree  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, Portland,  Me.,  were  able  to  carry  on 
two  summer  schools  through  the  aid  of 
Mrs.  Hunt.  They  are  known  as  the 
George  S.  Hunt  Memorial  Kindergar- 
tens. 

The  expense  of  the  Washington,  D. 
C,  vacation  school  was  met  from  the 
appropriation  for  schools,  the  board  of 
education  having  recognized  the  great 
value  of  the  institution  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  regular  school  system. 

The  city  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  appro- 
priated $1,500  this  year  to  be  expended, 
under  the  direction  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  "in  establishing  a  system 
of  vacation  schools." 

The  school  connnittee  of  Providence, 
E.  I.,  ordered  the  sununer  schools 
opened,  even  though  the  expense  to  be  in- 
curred might  leave  a  deficit. 

Forty-nine  homes  were  frequently 
visited  by  the  kindergartners  of  the 
summer  kindergartens  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

In  one  New  York  city  summer  school 
the  smallest  pupils  were  given  the  reg- 
ular kindergarten  work — emphasis  being 
laid  on  the  various  sorts  of  housekeeping 
which  this  can  introduce.  Little  tin 
kitchens  there  were  to  be  set  in  order; 
little  tables,  with  toy  dishes,  to  be  care- 
fully laid  with  order  and  snowy  linen 
and  a  flower  in  a  vase,  and  tiny  beds  to 
be  made.  All  that  is  taught  the  older 
pupils  on  a  large  scale  was  attempted  for 
the  little  ones,  excepting  the  cooking. 

The  New  York  board  of  education  pro- 
vided fifty-five  places  to  be  used  as  play- 
grounds this  summer,  forty  in  public 
schools  opened  for  the  purpose,  and  fif- 
teen in  parks,  vacant  lots,  on  roofs,  and 
recreation  piers.  Each  place  was  fully 
equipped  with  gymnastic  apparatus,  and 
games  and  amusements  of  many  kinds 
were  carried  on  under  the  care  of  teach- 
ers and  kindergartners.  Besides,  forty- 
five  free  kindergartens  were  open  half 
of  each  day,  three  in  each  of  the  vacant 
schools,  eight  open-air  kindergartens, 
and  twelve  evening  play  centers  in  public 
school  buildings  are  also  furnished. 


NEWS  ITEMS  AND  PLANS  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR 

IN  THE  KINDERGARTENS. 


Miss  A.  Archer  Hunt  is  to  be  the  di- 
rector of  the  new  kindergarten  which  is 
to  be  opened  on  William  street,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  this  fall. 

!Miss  Georgianna  Ayers,  who  has  been 
teaching  in  Xorthfield,  will  succeed  Miss 
Hunt  in   Chicopee. 

The  children  of  the  free  kindergartens 
of  Buffalo  were  entertained  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  and  at  all  its  vari- 
ous attractions  and  amusement  places  by 
and  through  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  John 
G.  Milburn,  president  of  the  Exposition. 
Two  days  after  their  visit  thej^  were 
given  pencil,  scissors,  and  paper,  and  re- 
quested to  draw  and  cut  out  buildings, 
people,  or  animals  that  impressed  them 
the  most.  In  other  words,  to  reproduce 
with  pencil,  scissors,  and  paper  what  they 
considered  greatest  and  best  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition.  The  children  re- 
produced the  Electric  Tower,  Govern- 
ment Building,  and  Indians,  and  the 
tents  they  live  in  at  the  Indian  Congress. 

The  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Free 
Kindergarten  Association  will  begin 
work  in  the  fall  with  a  new  general  sec- 
retary at  the  head  of  affairs.  Mrs.  James 
I.  Buchanan,  formerly  Miss  Eliza  Mac- 
farlaue,  resigned  on  account  of  her  mar- 
riage, and  Mrs.  J.  Cameron  O'Neil  has 
been  elected  to  the  position.  Only  a  few 
changes  have  so  far  been  announced  in 
the  faculty  of  the  Kindergarten  College, 
the  most  important  being  the  resignation 
of  Miss  Jean  MacLachlan,  who  has  been 
instructor  in  sciences  for  a  number  of 
years.  Miss  MacLachlan  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Pittsburg  kindergarten 
work  since  its  inception.  She  is  to  be 
married  this  fall  to  Farrand  Pierson  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Colonel  Parker  gave  a  talk  to  the  kin- 
dergartners  and  their  friends  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Buffalo  to  address 
the  Manual  Training  Convention,  which 
was  held  in  that  city  the  end  of  June. 

The  officers  of  the  London  Froebel  So- 
city  for  the  present  year  are :  Mrs. 
Walter  Ward,  president ;   Mr.  II.  Keatley 


Moore,  treasurer;  and  Mr.  Claude  G. 
Montefiore,      secretary.  Mrs.      Ward 

(formerly  Miss  Emily  Lord),  will  be  re- 
membered as  having  made  an  English 
translation  of  the  ]\Iother  Play  Book,  in 
collaboration  with  her  sister,  Frances 
Lord.  Mr.  Moore,  together  with  Mme. 
Michaelis,  translated  and  edited  a  volume 
of  Froebel's  letters.  Mr.  Montefiore  is  a 
worthy  nephew  of  the  beloved  philan- 
thropist, Sir  Moses  Montefiore. 

Mrs.  H.  Elizabeth  Foster,  the  author  of 
the  childlike  yet  ethical  little  poem 
called  Miss  Buttercup's  Party,  in  this 
month's  Review,  was  one  of  the  chief 
workers  in  the  School  of  Eeligious  Ped- 
agogy at  Chautauqua  this  summer.  She 
conducted  the  section  relating  to  primary 
methods. 

The  question  as  to  whether  Salem, 
Mass.,  should  reestablish  its  kindergartens 
was  thoroughly  threshed  ovit  last  June. 
It  was  voted  that  six  kindergartens  were 
to  be  opened  this  September.  The  peo- 
ple claim  that  inefficient  kindergartners 
were  the  real  cause  of  the  abolition  of 
former  kindergartens. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  is  to  have  a  free  kinder- 
garten under  the  direction  of  the  Nor- 
folk Kindergarten  Asssociation,  which 
has  been  chartered  and  authorized  to 
establish  fi-ee  kindergartens  throughout 
Virginia.  In  connection  with  the  meet- 
ings to  be  held  by  the  association  there 
will  be  a  series  of  lectures,  delivered  by 
Norfolk's  most  prominent  physicians,  on 
the  Hygienic  Care  of  Young  Children. 

Chinatown  in  Philadelphia  is  to  have 
a  kindergarten  exclusively  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  tiny  residents  of  Race  street. 
It  will  be  opened  within  a  few  weeks  by 
the  Rev.  Frederic  Poole,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Christian  League  at  the 
mission  house,  at  929  Race  street.  A 
complete  outfit  is  to  be  purchased,  the 
services  of  a  trained  teacher  are  to  be 
secured  and  a  room  has  been  set  apart. 
In  addition  to  the  children  who  have 
American  mothers  and  Chinese  fathers, 
there  are  now  about  fifteen   diildrcn  of 
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pui-e  Chinese  blood  in  Chinatown.  From 
fifteen  to  twenty  of  them  assemble  reg- 
ularly at  the  mission.  All  lessons  will 
be  given  in  English. 

The  school  board  of  Maiden,  Mass., 
has  voted  to  establish  a  kindergarten  at 
the  Center  School  in  September.  Miss 
Theresa  F.  Long,  formerly  of  the  Emer- 
son School,  will  have  charge  of  it. 

Columbia  University  students  prepar- 
ing to  be  teachers  will  soon  have  the  bene- 
.  fit  of  practical  work  during  their  course. 
A  bequest  of  $100,000  is  to  be  used  to 
build  and  equip  a  school  for  kindergar- 
ten and  elementary  grades.  Free  tuition 
will  be  given  to  about  three  hundred 
children. 

The  Pacolet  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Gaffney  (S.  C),  in  addition  to  the 
school  building  which  they  now  have  at 
their  mills,  will  erect  and  equip  a  com- 
fortable building  for  kindergarten  pur- 
poses. The  Pacolet  Company  has  shown 
great  liberality  and  interest  in  the  cause 
of  education  in  that  community. 

The  ladies  of  the  Free  Kiwdergarten 
Association  of  Eock  Island,  111.,  are  to 
erect  a  building  at  an  expense  of  $3000 
in  which  to  carrv  on  their  work  in  the 
First   Ward. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pitts- 
field  (Mass.)  Kindergarten  Association 
the  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  that 
the  organization  is  now  in  the  most  pros- 
perous condition  in  its  history.  The  Fall 
term  of  the  kindergarten  will  open  in 
September  with  Miss  Louise  Gardner  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Bridges  as  kindergartners. 

At  the  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Mission  Kindergarten  Association, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.),  the  report  of  the  sec- 
retary. Miss  Dore,  stated  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  with  the  Milwau- 
kee Normal  School  whereby  the  Fourth 
street  and  Galena  street  kindergartens 
were  made  auxiliaries,  thus  placing  them 
on  the  same  lines  with  the  city  kinder- 
gartens and  receiving  like  benefits.  This 
new  arrangement  goes  into  effect  in  Sep- 
tember. The  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent, Mrs.  L.  A.  Truesdale,  showed 
that  492  had  been  enrolled  during  the 
year  from  kindergartens,  with  an  average 
attendance    of    191. 

Miss  Annie  Bucknam,  a  kindergartner 
in  Lewiston  (Me.),  has  been  holding  a 
summer  kindergarten  at  Saco. 

Social  settlement  work  is  planned  by 
the  ladies'  guild  of  the  Fourth  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  lias  alreadv  estab- 


lished a  girls'  clubhouse,  soon  to  become 
a  girls'  home,  at  319  Superior  street,  Chi- 
cago. A  three-story  residence  building 
has  been  loaned  until  October.  Miss 
Mary  Ellen  Burroughs,  superintendent, 
hopes  to  have  a  kindergarten  in  opera- 
tion by  fall,  and  the  women  of  the  church 
say  they  intend  to  make  such  a  success 
of  the  venture  that  means  will  be  forth- 
coming for  the  branching  out  of  the  work 
into  a  social  settlement. 

At  Xew  Haven  (Ct.),  a  free  kindergar- 
ten on  Lloyd  street  has  been  maintained 
for  several  years  by  the  City  Kindergar- 
ten Association.  This  has  recently  been 
discontinued.  A  petition  has  been  re- 
ceived from  many  residents  of  the  locality 
and  forwarded  to  the  board  of  education, 
in  favor  of  establishing  a  kindergarten 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  sixty-nine  have 
signed  the  petition.  The  committee  on 
school  buildings  has  been  instructed  to 
ascertain  if  a  suitable  place  can  be  found 
for  locating  the  new  kindergarten. 

The  Child  Study  Club  of  Ithaca,  X.  Y., 
has  an  interesting  list  of  books  for  home 
reading,  which  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  secretary,  Mrs.  Virgil  D. 
Morse. 

Miss  Harriet  Rees,  who  has  for  several 
years  been  at  the  head  of  the  kinder- 
garten work  at  the  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville.  111., 
has  tendered  her  resignation.  She  has 
been  appointed  principal  teacher  at  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  in  St.  Louis 
and  will  enter  upon  her  duties  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Mrs.  E.  O.  Reynolds  is  organizing  a 
kindergarten  in  C^entral  City,  Neb.  It 
will  open  September  1. 

The  school  board  of  Rutland.  Vt.,  has 
voted  unanimously  to  have  three  kinder- 
gartens this  year,  employing  one  more 
teacher  than  heretofore  and  an  additional 
assistant. 

The  board  of  education  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  has  appropriated  $1,500 
for  the  equipment  of  the  four  new  kinder- 
gartens to  be  opened  this  fall. 

St.  James'  Episcopal  Church,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  has  taken  up  the  settlement 
work  formerly  carried  on  in  that  neigh- 
borhood by  the  Kingsley  House.  The 
parish  rooms  of  the  church  will  be  fitted 
up  as  a  home  for  the  new  institution. 
Among  the  features  contemplated  are  a 
sewing  school,  a  kindergarten,  a  kitchen 
and  cooking  school,  reading  rooms  for 
boys    and    men,    a    day   nursery,    and    a 
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mothers'  meeting.  The  work  will  be 
non-sectarian  and  the  privileges  free  to 
all. 

At  the  triennial  meeting  of  the  Domin- 
ion Educational  Association,  held  at  the 
Normal  School,  Ottawa,  in  August,  the 
program  of  the  Kindergarten  Depart- 
ment included  the  following  addresses: 
Educational  Value  of  Music,  Mrs.  F.  M. 
S.  Jenkins,  organist  St.  George's  Church, 
Ottawa;  discussion  and  illustration  of 
method;  Some  Phases  of  Infant  Mind, 
From  a  Mother's  Point  of  View,  by  Mrs. 
(Eev.)  C.  E.  Bolton;  The  Parents'  Re- 
sponsibility to  the  State,  by  Hon.  Jus- 
tice Burbidge,  Ottawa;  Art  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten, by  A.  F.  ivewlands,  Buffalo; 
The  Play  Method  of  Teaching  Music,  by 
Miss  Jean  Stocks,  of  Ottawa,  an  illustra- 
tion of  her  original  system  of  teaching 
notation,  staff,  time,  etc.,  to  beginners. 

!Miss  Marie  Ebert  has  opened  a  kinder- 
garten at  Millville,  N.  J. 

The  work  of  the  Social  Settlement  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  was  incorporated 
last  May,  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Stewart.  The  morning  is  devoted-  to 
kindergarten  work,  in  the  main,  none  of 
the  little  ones  being  allowed  to  come  in 
the  afternoon.  There  are  about  sixty 
children  in  the  kindergarten. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Barber  has  accepted  a 
position  as  teacher  of  a  kindergarten  and 
first  primary  department  in  the  school 
at  Plymouth,  Conn.,  for  the  coming  year. 
With  the  election  of  Miss  Margaret 
Leonard  to  the  principalship  of  the  New 
Orleans  Free  Kindergarten  Association 
Training  School  for  Teachers,  the  Palm- 
er Kindergarten  was  deprived  of  its  prin- 
cipal. The  position  has  been  filled  by 
the  election  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Woods. 

The  Hyde  Park  kindergarten  and  the 
Tampa  Heights  kindergarten,  at  Tampa, 
Fla.,  have  been  combined  under  the  di- 
rection of  Miss  Downs,  principal  of  the 
Tampa  Bay  private  school.  This  ar- 
rangement, it  is  thought,  will  be  for  the 
advancement  of  kindergarten  work,  as  by 
combining  the  patronage  of  the  two  kin- 
dergartens it  will  be  possible  to  have  one 
large  kindergarten,  where  heretofore 
there  have  been  two  small  ones. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  State  Educa- 
tional Convention,  held  in  Philadelphia 
in  July,  the  program  of  the  kindergarten 
conference  included  Greetings  to  the 
Kindergartners  of  Pennsylvania,  by 
Anna  W.  Williams,  supervisor  of  Phila- 
delphia   kindergartens,    paper    on    Edu- 


cational Value  of  the  Kindergarten, 
read  by  ]\[rs.  Letitia  Wilson  of  Jolms- 
town,  chairman;  Nature  Work  in  the 
Kindergarten,  by  Mary  Schnarburg  of 
the  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Kindergar- 
ten Association,  and  Literature  for 
Mother  and  Child,  by  Mrs.  Herman  H. 
Birney,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers.  The  State  Kin- 
dergarten Association  was  admitted  to 
membership  as  a  part  of  the  association. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  Chicago  teach- 
ers attended  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Detroit. 

At  the  Jewish  Summer  Assembly,  held 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  in  July,  a  model 
kindergarten  class  was  conducted  in  the 
open  air  by  Miss  Addie  Rosenberg  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

At  Franklin,  :\[ass.,  Miss  Belle  W.  Gor- 
don will  reopen  her  kindergarten  in  Sep- 
tember, taking  the  same  room  as  here- 
tofore, over  Hosford's  dry  goods  store. 
She  has  had  a  most  successful  opening 
year,  having  had  ten  pupils. 

At  Bucyrus,  O.,  Miss  Gertrude  Kerr„ 
assisted  by  Miss  Lola  Andrews,  opened 
a  kindergarten  for  a  term  of  six  weeks 
in  the  Presbyterian  Sunday-school 
room. 

The  public  kindergarten  at  Exeter,  N. 
H.,  will  he  abolished  with  the  beginning 
of  the  next  school  year.  The  teacher. 
Miss  Cora  B.  Pierson,  will  be  given  a 
position  in  one  of  the  primary  grades. 

The  city  property  committee  of 
SpringfieTd,  Mass.,  have  reconmiended 
that  a  four-room  addition  be  built  to  the 
Central  street  school  building.  It  is  to 
he  constructed  partly  to  accommodate  a 
kindergarten,  which  is  needed  in  that 
part  of  the  city. 

The  kindergarten  work  undertaken 
and  heretofore  carried  on  by  the  King's 
Daughters  in  the  mill  district  of  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  will  be  enlarged  in  its  scope 
this  year.  A  committee  consisting  of 
Mrs.  FitzSimons,  Miss  MacFeat,  ^fiss 
Lula  Shand  and  Miss  Bonhaui  will  linve 
the  work  in  charge. 

The  opening  of  the  Chicago  commons 
in  the  new  quarters  at  Grand  avenue 
and  Morgan  street  was  made  July  1. 
Kindergarten  mothers'  club  and  a  small 
residence  will  be  maintained  near  the  old 
home,  140  North  Union  street. 

Miss  ]Mary  S.  Huse,  a  graduate  of  the 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  kindergarten  class  of 
'85,  and  a  primary  teacher  of  many  years 
experience,  will  organize  a  connecting 
class  in  Iluntsville,  xVla.,  September  1. 
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An  association  has  been  formed  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  be  known  as  the 
Memphis  Free  Kindergarten  Association 
of  Colored  Women,  with  the  following  as 
officers:  Mrs.  William  Hemingway, 
president;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Harvey,  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  P.  L.  Murchison, 
secretary;  Mrs.  D.  E.  Ausbury,  treas- 
urer; Mrs.  E.  A.  Whitlow,  chairman  of 
ways  and  means  committee;  Julia 
Flagg,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  Dr.  Kneeland  as  correspond- 
ing secretary.  The  association  was 
formed  under  the  direction  of  Alice 
Carey  of  Atlanta,  the  originator  of  the 
movement  to  establish  kindergartens  for 
the  colored  children  in  Georgia. 

Miss  Fannie  E.  Burrage  of  Cesarea, 
Turkey,  in  an  address  on  The  Influence 
of  the  Kindergarten  on  Missionary 
Work,  says :  "There  is  a  Turkish  school 
across  the  street  from  our  missionary 
house  in  Cesarea.  This  is  for  the  young- 
est children.  They  sit  on  the  floor,  while 
their  green-turbaned  teacher  repeats  a 
portion  of  the  Koran,  their  sacred  book, 
to  them.  They  all  shout  the  same  after 
him — the  louder  the  better.  Oyer  and 
over  again  this  is  done,  the  voices  in- 
creasing in  volume  toward  the  close  of 
the  session,  the  teacher  adding  his  voice 
to  theirs.  The  mind  of  the  child  is 
filled  with,  to  him,  meaningless  words, 
but  which  he  will  understand  later.  Miss 
Xellie  Bartlett  opened  the  first  kinder- 
g'arten  in  Turkey,  in  Smyrna,  in  1885. 
Girls  were  later  sent  for  training  from 
other  parts  of  Turkey,  one  going  from 
Talas,  a  town  about  five  miles  from 
Cesarea.  On  finishing  her  course  she  re- 
turned to  teach  there.  During  the  first 
months  she  trained  another  girl  who 
took  her  place  when  she  was  married. 
Mrs.  Fowle  interested  a  society  of  girls 
in  this  school,  and  they  raised  enough 
money  to  start  a  similar  one  in  Cesarea 
in  January,  1891.  Since  my  return  to 
Turkey  after  my  first  furlough  in  this 
country,  four  classes  of  girls  have  been 
trained  in  the  Cesarea  kindergarten. 
Six  of  these  girls  came  from  other  sta- 
tions, returning  to  them  to  work. 
Twelve  were  from  our  own  field,  and 
most  of  them  have  done  good  service  as 
teachers." 


Art  Study  Pictures  is  a  publication 
which  gives  monthly  to  its  subscribers  a 
portfolio  of  ten  pictui-es  reproduced  from 
those  of  famous  artists.  The  portfolios 
are  made  up  in  two  ways :    some  include 


choice  pictures  all  from  one  artist's 
works;  others  give  pictures  related  to 
certain  subjects  and  representing  a  vari- 
ety of  artists.  Ancient  and  modern  mas- 
ters appear  on  the  list, — among  the  lat- 
ter, Sargent,  Whistler,  Burne  Jones,  Ros- 
setti,  Knaus,  and  Kaulbach.  One  port- 
folio contains  pictures  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture, another  of  French  architecture,  an- 
other of  farm  yard  scenes.  Our  frontis- 
piece for  this  month,  Hay  Making,  by 
Julien  Dupre,  is  from  a  plate  kindly 
loaned  by  the  Art  Study  Company,  and 
belongs  in  a  portfolio  of  French  pictures, 
all  on  rural  svibjects. 

Many  of  the  pictures  are  of  interest 
for  children,  and  persons  wishing  to 
select  for  themselves  can  do  so,  paying 
the  same  price  as  when  buying  the  sets 
made  up  by  the  firm.  Two  volumes  (480 
pictures)  of  this  series  have  already  been 
issued,  and  the  third  volume,  beginning 
July  15,  is  now  begun.  Subscriptions, 
$1.00  a  year.  Single  portfolios,  ten 
cents.  For  catalogue  containing  list  of 
pictures  send  to  the  Art  Study  Company, 
315  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


How's    This? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  iS:  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  hon- 
orable in  all  business  transactions,  and  financially 
able  to  carry  out  anv  obligations  made  by  their  firm. 

West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Waldino,  Kixnax  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  Ijlood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Kindergartners  who  are  willing  to 
change  their  location  for  a  better  salary 
and  advanced  positions,  should  address 
Mr.  Orville  Brewer,  Teachers'  Coopera- 
tive Association,  100  Auditorium  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  Mr.  Brewer  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  fill  such  positions  as 
principal  or  assistant  in  the  public  kin- 
dergartens of  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Cov- 
iiigton,  and  other  large  cities,  as  well  as 
private  kindergartens.  He  prefers  those 
with  large  experience,  but  often  has  posi- 
tions for  beginners  who  have  had  a  thorough 
preparation. 
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ELIZABETH    PEABODY    HOUSE. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  SETTLEMENT  OF  BOSTON. 


By  Caroline  F.  Brown. 


SOMETHING  over  a  year  ago  the  ( 'hanibevs  streef,  and  selected  for  a 

Elizal>eth  Peabod}'  House  Asso-  new  home  the  two  houses,  85  and  87 

oiation  decided   to   remove  from  the  Poplar  street.       These  two  old,   but 

cramped  au<l  iiii^aiiitarv  Imildiug'  on  oi-iginally      fine,      well-bnilt      houses 
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were   put    into   thorough   repair   and  under    the    new    ronf,    tlie    window 

remodeled     A\ithin    to    suit    present  blinds  were  (jiiierly  folded  back  from 

needs.        The     corner     which     they  the  outside,  and   a   row  of  eves  ap- 

occupy   bears    an   evil   reputation   in  peared,   forminiz'  a   border  along  the 

the   old   West    End.       The   street   is  lower  sash.       The  nii>iit   was  pitchv 


iiarr(j\v  and  crooked.  The  buildin2:s 
ar(^  almost  all  many-storied  tenement 
houses.  The  children,  who  seem  to 
fill  houses  and  street,  are,  as  in  the 
old  neighborhood,  mostlv  of  Hebrew 
emigrant  j)arentage ;  but  there  is 
still  a  collection  of  miserable  wooden 
buildings,  filling  Poplar  avenue.  Pop- 
lar court,  Porcelain  place,  and  even 


dark,  the  kitchen  illuminated  bv  onlv 
one  small  lamp,  and  outsid(^  the  eyes 
alone  were  visible,  glittering  strange- 
ly in  the  rain.  A  few  muffled 
whispers  and  a  gentle  scuffling  now 
and  then  were  borne  to  our  ears. 
Evidently  no  rudeness  was  intended, 
nor  was  any  further  demonstration 
made.         But      everv     moti(»n      was 


running  into  Charles  street,  occupied     M'atched,  and,  for  all  that  we  knew. 


by  Irish  families.  From  a  financial 
standpoint,  the  new  neighborhood  is 
much  poorer  than  the  old ;  inciden- 
tally it  is  also  more  interesting. 

April  ;iOth,  lUOl,  the  day  of  tlie 
moving,  will  be  lono-  remembered  h\ 
the  inmates  and  friends  of  the  Eliza- 
beth Peabodv  House.  It  was  a  gala 
occasion   for   the   whole   communitv. 


every  mouthful  counted.  From  that 
moment  to  this  the  household  of  the 
Elizabeth  Peabody  House  has  lived 
literally  in  the  public  eye. 

The  next  day  our  fine,  shiny  door- 
l)late  was  screwed  on  to  the  front  door 
and  shortly  afterwards  we  were 
waited  upiin  liy  a  delegation  of  small 
H'irls.       A   vouuff   resident    answered 


with  the  exception  of  the  settlement     the    2Ji'*-'longed    ring    at    the    bell,    a 


workers.  The  first  of  the  ''events"  was 
a  procession  which  might  be  described 
thus:  Item,  resident  witli  Ijird 
cage;  item,  resident  with  goldfish; 
item,  resident  with  parlor  clock; 
item,  resident  with  medicine  chest,— 
and  so  on;  the  list  including  all  the 
members  of  the  household  and  all  its 
treasures  too  precious  or  too  fragile 
to  be  intrusted  to  the  hands  of 
strangers.  The  day  closed  also  in  a 
public  manner  with  a  '"collation." 
Among  many  other  unoljtrusive 
domestic  articles  more  conspicuous 
when  absent  than  present,  we  lacked 
curtains;  and  when  the  wearv  fam- 
ily,  seated  about  the  kitchen  table, 
began    to    partake    of    its    first    meal 


housemaid  following  in  her  steps. 

"Are  you  Miss  Peabody  ?"  de- 
manded the  spokeswoman. 

'"Xo,"  replied  the  astonished  resi- 
dent. 

"Is  she  Miss  Peabody  C  indicat- 
ing tlie  maid. 

"Xo,"  again. 

"Well,"  in  a  tone  of  deep  disgust, 
"where  are  the  Peabodvs,  anyway  ?" 

When  one  realizes  how  little  there 
is  that  is  pleasant  to  see  in  the  two 
and  tlii'ee  roomed  tenements  of  our 
neighbors,  and  how  very  little  in 
dirty,  crowded  Poj)lar  street  itself, 
one  eaii  sympathize  more  fully  with 
the  curiosity  these  active,  wide- 
awake   children    dis|)lay    toward    the 
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Elizabeth  Peabodj  House.  Their 
powers  of  observation  are  most  often 
exercised  upon  vicious  sights  and 
sounds ! 

When  the  children  come  into  the 
Elizabeth  Peabody  House  this  is  what 
they  see:  The  little  old-fashioned 
hall  is  largely  filled  \\\)  by  the  stair- 
case. Opening  on  the  left  is  truly 
the  "great  room''  of  the  house,  upou 
whose  arrangeuient  much  thought 
and  care  has  been  lavished.  This  is 
the  kindergarten,  the  central  point  to 
which  all  the  interests  of  the  house 
converge.  It  is  a  large,  low-ceiled 
room,  widening  irregularly  toward 
the  front.  Its  lack  of  height,  dis- 
advantageous in  some  respects,  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
seven  windows  and  two  deej)  fire- 
places. The  aspect  is  south  and 
west,  and  when  the  sun  shines  the 
room  is  flooded  with  light.  Our  little 
ones  can  now  sins:  with  a  feelino-  of 
realitv  their  ''Good  mornino-,  o-lorious 
sun."  In  tlie  old  house  the  "'rear 
li2,'ht  tliat  rules  the  dav  was  seldom 
visible  except  to  the  eye  of  faith. 
In  the  center  of  the  southern  wall  has 
l)een  placed  the  memorial  window  to 
]\riss  Rebecca  J.  Weston,  one  of  Bos- 
ton's earlv  kindergarten  trainina" 
teachers,  and  her  portrait  hangs  be- 
side it.  One  thinff  the  kindergarten 
has  always  had,— l^eautiful  pictures. 
The  green  tinted  walls  make  a  fine 
background  for  these.  The  hea^■y 
old  Avoodwork  (as  elsewhere  through- 
out the  house)  has  been  painted 
creamv  white.      This  soft  oi-een  and 

*■'  ~ 

white,  touched  by  the  sunlight,  gives 
a  feeling  of  bria-htness,  and  vet  rest- 
fulness,  most  desirable  in  a  ruom 
used  by  little  children. 


Back  of  the  kindergarten,  and 
opening  from  it  by  folding  doors, 
is  the  dining  room.  This  is  a  fine, 
large  room,  also  all  green  and  white 
(even  to  the  china),  and  with  three 
windows  and  a  fireplace.  The  kin- 
dergarten and  dining-rooms,  throwTi 
into  one,  make  a  fair-sized  hall,  and 
are  frequently  so  used  in  the  evening, 
the  dining-room  having  been  fitted 
\\itli  a  small  portable  stage.  To- 
gether, they  cover  the  whole  ground 
floor  of  the  larger  house. 

The  residents'  parlor  opens  from 
the  right  of  the  hall.  Behind  it  are 
the  kindergarten  dressing  room  (well 
furnished  with  closets,  set  bowls, 
etc.),  the  kitchen,  and  the  two  large 
china  closets. 

Tlie  second  floor  is  entirely  taken 
up  by  four  large  rooms,  used  for  club 
and  class  work.  One  is  fitted  mth 
four  bookcases  (two  of  them,  alas,  are 
empty!)  containing  the  children's 
library.  This  room  and  the  adjoin- 
ino-  one  are  used  everv  Saturdav  af- 
ternoon  as  readina"  rooms  bv  a  large 
number  of  young  children,  who  are 
carefully  helped  and  guided  in  their 
choice  of  books.  In  these  rooms  dur- 
ing the  winter  afternoons  (winter 
with  us  is  a  technical  term  signifying 
October  to  June)  the  sewing  and  em- 
broidery classes  meet,  and  also  the 
clubs  for  the  little  boys  and  girls. 
One  room  is  "the  bank,"  where  the 
children  deposit  their  pennies  and 
occasional  dimes  under  the  rules  of 
the  Stamp  Saving  Society.  The 
])ank  is  a  very  interesting  place  and 
introduces  manv  children  to  the 
house  whom  we  should  nttt  otherwise 
know.  The  depositors  generally 
confide    to    the    directors    iho    eiitir<' 
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history  of  their  savings  as  well  as 
their  hopes  for  the  future  in  the 
shape  of  new  shoes,  hats,  etc.  So 
mnch  is  to  be  seen  and  heard  liere 
that  the  head  worker  usually  finds  it 
well  worth  her  while  to  be  present 
during  banking  hours.  Last  week 
she  overheard  one  small  boy  say  to 
another:  "Mv  father  wants  to  move 
to  Chelsea,  but  I  don't  want  to  go.  I 
don't  want  to  leave  (alas  for  the 
Elizabeth!)  Peabody  House."  In 
the  evening  the  rooms  are  again  filled 
bv  older  bovs  and  girls,  members  of 
the  debating  and  literary  clubs,  by 
classes  in  history,  French,  drawing, 
stenography,  etc.  During  the  smn- 
mer  some  of  these  older  clubs  have 
continued  to  meet  without  leaders, 
and  have  done  good  work.  During 
July  and  August,  on  two  days  in  the 
week,  the  walls  resound  with  the  "joy- 
ful noise"  of  the  members  of  the 
boys'  flower  mission  and  the  girls' 
flower  mission,  who  distribute  the 
flowers  sent  us  by  the  Mutual  Help- 
ers' Flower  Mission. 

The  eagerness  of  our  neighbors  for 
flowers  is  no  less  than  pitiful,  women, 
and  even  men,  begging  for  faded  and 
broken  bits  of  green  which  one 
is  ashamed  to  give.  One  resident 
has,  of  late,  taken  flowers  into  the 
worst  places  of  the  West  End  and  dis- 
tributed them  to  the  children  in  the 
streets.  On  the  first  occasion  she 
was  nearly  thrown  down,  and  would 
undoubtedly  liave  been  so  had  not  a 
young  man,  a  friend  of  the  house, 
come  to  her  rescue.  Since  then  she 
has  learned  how.  But  upon  going 
into  the  worst  place  of  all,  expecting 
great     difficulty,     slie     met     witli     a 


pathetic  surprise.  Bracing  finuly 
against  a  fence  and  opening  her  big- 
box,  she  said  to  the  children:  "ISTow, 
if  you  Avon't  snatch  or  push,  I'll  come 
again." 

Strangely  enough  they  did  neither. 
At  the  first  indication  of  such  a  move, 
a  ragged,  black-eyed  mite,  her  little 
featiu-es  tense  Avirh  anxiety,  would 
implore:  '"Oh,  be  good,  do  be  good! 
and  maybe  some  day  she'll  come 
again,"— which  the  resident  hopes  to 
do,— and  that  not  once  only. 

The  third  and  fourth  floors  con- 
tain the  storeroom,  bathrooms  and 
nine  bedrooms.  Three  of  the  bed- 
rooms have  been  furnished  by  the 
alumna?  associations  of  the  Boston 
kindergarten  training  schools,  and 
are  known  respectively  as  the  Ced^ar 
(Garland),  Wheelock,  and  Symonds 
rooms.  All  are  charming  and  are 
designed  for  the  use  of  students  of 
the  three  schools  when  such  students 
are  in  the  house.  Last  spring's  fam- 
ily numbered  six  and  the  summer 
family  has  been  four.  All  the 
rooms  are  now  engaged  from  the  first 
of  October  for  the  winter.  Indeed, 
the  storeroom  might  well  be  made 
into  a  bedroom. 

T  have  been  asked  to  tell  some- 
thing of  our  needs.  We  need  every- 
thing, particularly  money  for  club 
and  chiss  work.  The  children  from 
our  old  neighborhood  have  followed 
lis,  rlic  ])resent  clubs  and  classoe  be- 
ing almost  entirely  filled  by  them 
ahiiie.  Iliere  are  now  sixty  or  more 
boys,  and  an  equal  number  of  girls, 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirteen, 
clamoring  to  be  put  into  clubs, — and 
there  are  no  leaders  for  them.      Be- 
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sides  these  there  are  manv  older  and 
younger  children.  We  need  classes 
in  carpentry,  clay  modeling,  sloyd, 
cane-seating,  history,  languages, 
music,  dancing.  We  need — but  that 
is  a  dream — a  well-equipped  kitchen 
garden,  lest  our  little  girls  follow 
their  mothers'  fashion  of  housekeep- 
ing. Under  present  conditions  we 
can  take  about  thirty-five  children 
into  our  kindergarten,  and  there  are 
more  than  a  hundred  at  our  doors 
who  cannot  be  taken  into  the  public 
kindergarten.  j\Iany  older  children 
cannot  be  taken  into  the  lowest 
primary  grade  of  the  public  school. 

But  while  all  these  needs  are  press- 
ing, our  greatest  need  is  for  devoted 
personal  service,  without  which 
money  and  equipment  count  as  noth- 
ing'. In  social  life  the  ultimate  is 
personal  influence.  The  method  of 
the  social  worker,  imder  whatever 
form  applied,  must  be  the  applica- 
tion of  personal  influence  for  the  for- 
mation of  character.  For  their 
proper  mental  development  our 
children  need,  very  greatly  need,  to 
have  their  public  school  education 
supplemented  by  manual  and  other 
special  forms  of  training.  Direct, 
so-called  religious  instruction  we  may 
not  give  to  the  children  of  foreigners 
bom  into  the  Jewish  and  Koman 
Catholic  faiths.      But  these  children 


are  reared  in  gutters  and  back  alleys, 
and  under  unspeakable  conditions  for 
which  Americans  are  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  responsible.      The  rabbis  and 
the  priests  do  their  best,  but  they  are 
few,   and  the  former,   for  the  most 
part,  ignorant  and  desperately  poor. 
The  majority  of  the  parents  do  their 
best,   but  they  are   even   poorer  and 
more  ignorant,  and  they  work  night 
and   dav   for   the   barest  necessities. 
The  public  school   teachers,   too,   do 
their  best,  but  the  schools  are  over- 
crowded   and    the    children    are    in 
them  for  barely  twenty-five  hours  a 
week.      But   these  children   are   not 
only  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics,  they 
are  the  future  citizens  of  the  state. 
To  bring  it  nearer  home,   they  are 
soon  to  be  the  voters  of  Ward  Eight, 
the  most  populous  ward,  the  most  in- 
fluential ward,  and,  I  venture  to  say, 
the  most  corrupt  ward,  politically,  of 
the  city.      In  the  name  of  humanity, 
who  is  to  guide  these  children  toward 
purity,    truth,    honesty,    generosity, 
f  airmindedness  ?      to    aid    their    de- 
velopment to  a  wholesome  and  beauti- 
ful maturity?     ^^^lO  is  to  help  pro- 
tect the  state  from  this  tide  of  igno- 
rance   and    evil    that    threatens    it? 
Surely  they  should  do  it  who  are  per- 
sonally responsible.     And  who  is  per- 
sonally     responsible      if      not      you 
and  I  ? 


The  inscription  on  tlie  arch  under  which  the  graduates 
of  Harvard  University  pass  after  receiving  their  diploma 
is  :    "  Depart,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister." 


IN    COMMON    THINGS. 

By  Mixot  J.  Savage. 

Seek  not  afar  for  beaiitv.      Lo  I,  it  e-lows 

In  dew-wet  grasses  all  abont  thy  feet; 

In  birds,  in  snnshine,  childish  faces  sweet, 
In  stars,  and  mountain  summits  topped  with  snows. 

Go  not  abroad  for  happiness.     For,  see  ! 

It  is  a  llower  that  blossoms  bv  thv  door. 

Bring  love  and  justice  home ;    and  then  no  more 
Thou'lt  wonder  in  Avhat  dwellino-  iov  may  be. 

Dream  not  of  noble  service  elsewhere  wroudit. 
The  simple  duty  that  awaits  thy  hand 
Is  God's  voice  uttering  a  divine  command : 

Life's  common  deeds  build  all  that  saints  have  thought. 

In  wonder-workings,  or  some  bush  aflame, 
Men  look  for  God,  and  fancy  him  concealed. 
But  in  earth's  common  things  he  stands  revealed, 

"While  grass  and  floAvers  and  stars  spell  out  his  name. 

The  paradise  juen  seek,  the  city  bright 

That  gleams  beyond  the  stars  for  longing  eyes. 
Is  only  human  goodness  in  the  skies. 

Earth's  deeds,  well  done,  glow  into  heavenly  light. 

— Selected. 


FROEBEL,    STANLEY    HALL,    AND    HENRIETTE 

SCHRADER. 

By  Mary  J.  Lysciiinska,  of  the  Pestalozzl-Froebel  House,  Berlin. 

pVEX    on    this    side    of    the    At-  work.        AVhore    the    present    writer 

lantic,  the  article  in  the  Forum  finds  herself  so  much   in   accord  as 

on  Some  Defects  of  the  Kindergarten  slic  does  with  the  main  drift  of  Dr. 

in  America  comes  like  a  refreshing  Stanley  Hall's  article,  it  may  seem 

breeze  to  many  friends  of  Froebel's  superfluous     to     cavil     over     single 
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points,  however  important.  *  But  the 
very  freshness  of  his  criticism 
is  infectious,  and  possibly  he  may 
agree  with  the  writer  that  a  healthy 
discussion  within  the  same  camp  is 
more  honorino-  to  the  cause  than  silent 
stthmissiou  to  an  orthodox  creed,  even 
of  the  latest  brand. 

Ao'ain  and  ao-ain  in  ]3erusinj2,  the 
article  T  could  not  help  regretting 
that  two  such  workers  in  the  educa- 
tional field  as  Henriette  Schrader  and 
Dr.  Stanley  Hall  never  met  and  held 
converse;  surelv  education  would 
have  been  enriched  thereby.  Indeed, 
that  gentleman  pays  such  a  warm 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  Petalozzi- 
Froebel  House  of  Berlin,  the  life- 
work  of  !Mrs.  Schrader,"  that  -the 
thought  suggests  itself  how  much 
give-and-take  there  vrould  have  been 
between  the  lady  who  is  at  once  the 
most  important  historical  link  with 
Froebel  and  the  most  radical  re- 
former of  Froebel  orthodoxy,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  apostle  of  child 
studv,  on  the  other.  Surelv  Dr. 
Stanley  Hall  would  have  found  some 
of  his  conceptions  of  Mutter  unci 
Koselieder  fusina;  into  new  moulds 
under  the  ripe  wisdom  of  Mrs. 
Schrader's  exposition  and  the  unob- 
trusive simplicity  with  which  it  was 
offered. 

Dr.  Stanley  Hall's  objections  to 
the  book  may  be  brieflv  summarized  as 
follows:  (1)  The  book  is  a  product 
of  Froebel's  decadence;  (2)  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  are  psychologically 
unsound.  I.e.,  d<i  not  agree  Avith  the 
order  of  the  unfolding  mind  of  the 


•Portrait  and  Sketch,  Kixdkkgarten  Review, 
October,  1899. 


child;  (.3)  the  book  is  sestlietically 
valueless  ;  (4)  the  contents  may  have 
been  suitable  for  peasant  children  of 
Froebel's  time — they  are  unreal  un- 
der modern  conditions  of  city  life. 

It  woidd  l>e  a  little  difficult  for 
many  of  us  in  this  part  of  the  world 
to  accept  Dr.  Stanley  Hall's  dictum 
as  to  the  historical  position  of  Mut- 
ter unci  Koselieder  with  reference  to 
the  development  of  Froebel's  educa- 
tional mission.  Certainly  the  book 
was  published  in  1 843,  nine  years  be- 
fore his  death,  Init  it  was  in  process 
of  makino'  for  several  vears  before- 
hand,  and  we  know  that  Froebel's 
first  wife  (a  lady  whose  influence  on 
his  genius  was  more  important  than 
is  generally  knoA\ii)  collaborated  in 
the  work.  Froebel  himself  con- 
sidered that  in  this  work  he  had  laid 
down  the  cardinal  principles  of  his 
theory,  and  Henriette  Schrader,  per- 
haps the  least  trammeled  by  vain 
tradition  amongst  all  his  followers, 
made  it  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury a  subject  of  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  each  grade  of  the  training 
school  in  the  Pestalozzi-Froebel 
House.  Moreover,  the  -contents  of 
Mutter  und  Koselieder  are  but  pic- 
torial and  versified  repetitions  of  the 
burden  of  Froebel's  teaching  in  The 
Education  of  Man,  published  in  1826, 
and  the  two  works  are  in  many 
respects  parallel.  Twenty  years  ago 
it  was  a  standing  reproach  to  kinder- 
garten training  colleges  in  England 
and  Germany  that  they  ignored  the 
existence  of  this  work,  whilst  the  ex- 
cessive attention  paid  then  to  the 
series  in  the  various  occupations  was 
wearisomely  proved  by  the  miles  of 
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paper  folding's,  paper  cuttings,  and 
mat  weavings  tiiat  were  produced  at 
annual  examinations  of  the  Froebel 
Society  of  London.  Those  who,  like 
the  present  writer,  have  watched  tlie 
gradual  transformation  of  the  kinder- 
garten world  in  two  countries  can  dis- 
tinctly  trace  the  influence  for  g;ood 
which  the  increased  study  of  Mutter 
unci  Koselieder  has  had  upon  the 
training'  of  students.  If  increased 
attention  to  this  work  of  Froebel's  has 
had  such  a  beneficial  effect  upon  kin- 
derffartners  in  Britain  and  Germanv, 
how  can  it  exercise  such  a  baneful 
influence  in  America  ? 

Perhaps  the  answer  depends  on  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  work 
has  to  be  reg-arded,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  such  a  point  of  view  presents 
less  difficulty  to  the  average  student 
of  Froebel  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
moving  in  an  atmosj)here  saturated 
bv  history,  than  to  the  denizens  of  a 
Xew  World.  It  seems  to  the  writer, 
at  least,  as  if  both  the  errors  in  the 
use  of  the  book  which  Dr.  Stanley 
Hall  points  out,  and  his  castigation  of 
these  errors,  bear  the  traces  of  a  cer- 
tain remoteness  from  the  world  of 
feeling  and  thought  dcjuiinant  in 
FroebeFs  youth,  and  of  which  this 
book  is  a  characteristic  outcome. 

!N^ow  it  was  just  this  combination 
of  historical  perspective  with  a  very 
modern  d-evelopment  of  the  prin- 
ciples in  practice  tliat  made  !^[rs. 
Schrader's  lessons  on  Mutter  unci 
Koselieder  of  unique  value.  How 
well  the  writer  can  recall  the  very  last 
course  of  instruction  she  gave  to  a 
class  truly  cosmopolitan  in  character, 
comprising  ladies  of  at  least  five  dif- 


ferent nationalities,  during  the  win- 
ter months  of  1896-97!  At  the  very 
outset  of  the  course  she  pointed  out 
to  us  some  of  the  causes  which  retard 
any  real  understanding  of  Froebel's 
work,  frankly  confessing  that  some  of 
these  lie  in  the  personality  of  Froebel 
himself,  in  his  diflicult  literary  style, 
his  irreg-ular  education,  and  his 
idios^mcrasies.  Henriette  Schrader 
then  singled  out  some  of  the  currents 
of  the  higher  thought  of  his  time  which 
profoundly  modified  his  educational 
message ;  she  taught  us.  to  trace  the 
influence  of  the  romantic  school  of 
literature,  with  its  worship  of  me- 
disevalism  and  excessive  love  of  sym- 
bolism, in  the  quaint  plates  of  Mutter 
unci  Koselieder.  But  Henriette 
Schrader  did  not  bid  us  go  to  the  past 
alone  for  a  key  to  Froebel's  ideas  in 
that  book;  on  the  contrary,  she  saw 
in  the  rise  and  spread  of  scientific 
habits  of  thought  a  guarantee  for  the 
inevitable  rebirth  of  interest  in 
Froebel's  educational  theory  therein 
revealed.  His  view  concerning  the 
relations  subsisting  between  bodv  and 
mind,  his  firm  assumption  of  the 
facts  of  evolution  in  the  intellectual, 
emotional,  and  moral  spheres,  his 
conception  of  the  typical  character- 
istics of  the  manly  and  womanly  na- 
ture— all  these  fundamental  ques- 
tions Henriette  Schrader  considei*ed 
were  revealed  in  that  book,  and  made 
it  preeminently  one  of  the  present  and 
more  so  of  the  future. 

Indeed,  she  herself  was  a  modern 
woman  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
so  full  and  rich  were  her  relations  to 
the  world  of  to-day,  so  bracing  and 
inspiring  was  her  outlook  on  the  fu- 
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ture — the  good  time  coming  when  the 
scientific  and  ethical  leaven  now  fer- 
menting in  all  onr  social  problems 
shall  have  permeated  human  society, 
when  education  shall  be  a  supreme 
consideration  in  each  household,  high 
.or  low,  and  when  a  whole  nation  shall 
be  trulv  cultured  I  Dr.  Stanley  Hall 
very  rightly  finds  in  Froebelism  a 
fundamentally  wholesome  philosophy 
for  celibate  women  until  the  blessing 
of  married  existence  comes  as  a 
quietus.  Henriette  Schrader  had  the 
boldness  of  conviction,  perhaps  of 
genius,  not  only  to  carry  Froebelism 
up  to  the  threshold  of  marriage,  but 
over  it,  with  the  effective  cooperation 
of  her  husband.  Perhaps  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schra- 
der, and  with  the  circle  especially  of 
the  younger  generation  under  their  in- 
fluence, would  have  given  Dr.  Stan- 
ley Hall  an  enlarged  view  of  the  cen- 
tral truth  of  Froebel's  book,  namely, 
the  possibility  of  raising  marriage  and 
parenthood  to  a  higher  plane  by  an 
intelligent  and  active  cooperation  be- 
tween the  sexes  in  all  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  up-bringing  of  the  young, 
both  within  and  without  the  family 
circle.  Henriette  Schrader's  fre- 
quent injunction  as  an  inspiring- 
teacher  of  women,  Uebet  geistlge 
MuUerlichkeit,  was  no  weak  tran- 
scendentalism, but  the  unconscious 
summary  of  her  o^\ti  long  and  trans- 
parent life,  and  it  has  fallen  as  a 
spiritual  dew  on  many  households. 
The  education  of  men,  as  well  as 
women,  for  parenthood  in  a  high 
sense,  and  the  consequent  regenera- 
tion of  familv  life  in  the  future,  was 
the  burden  of  Froebel's  message  in 


Mutter  unci  Koselieder.  The  plates 
require  no  artificial  key  to  their  mean- 
ing if  this  simple  fact  be  kept  in 
view.  Children  are  therein  pictured 
in  familv  surroimdings ;  familv 
events,  such  as  a  stroll,  a  meal,  going  to 
sleep,  a  birthday,  feeding  the  chick- 
ens, gardening,  the  visit  of  a  work- 
man, going  to  the  toy  shop,  or  visitors 
calling — these  are  taken  as  occasions 
for  weaving  a  delicate  web  of  educa- 
tional thought  and  practice,  not  un- 
worthy of  the  attention  of  philoso- 
phers or  mothers.  FroebeVs  first 
wife  characterized  the  book  well  when 
she  wrote  on  the  fly  leaf  of  a  first 
copy  :— 

Fribbles  will  deem  it  idle  dreaming, 
Responsive  souls  will  find  the  meaning  ; 
For  vulgar  natures  laugh  to  scorn 
The  truths  on  deeper  minds  inborne. 

Dr.  Stanley  Hall  not  only  objects 
to  the  contents  of  the  book,  but  to  its 
form — "very  crude  poems,  indifferent 
music  and  j)ictures,  the  like  of  which 
were  never  seen  in  any  art  exhibit." 
Certainlv  some  of  the  rh^anes  and 
much  of  the  music  might  be  improved, 
but  his  judginent  is  too  sweeping  to  be 
accurate.  It  would,  perhaps,  require 
a  Goethe  to  weld  philosophy  and  flow- 
ing numbers  to  perfection ;  but  some 
of  the  mottoes  and  the  children's 
rhymes  are  good  poetry,  and  there  is  a 
simplicity  and  directness  in  the  orig- 
inal which  is  often  missed  in  a  trans- 
lation. Without  desiring  to  defend 
or  preserve  the  faulty  drawing  in 
some  of  the  plates,  would  Dr.  Stanley 
Hall  deny  the  possibility  of  an  artistic 
conception  of  a  scene  in  which  he 
might  nevertheless  detect  teclinical 
errors  such  as  no  modern  drawing  in- 
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striictor  would  coiuiiiit  i  Some  famous 
pictures  of  the  M^orld  will  occur  to 
the  reader  in  answer  to  this  question, 
and  competent  and  experienced  lovers 
of  art  have  held  that  most  of  the 
plates  in  Mutter  und  Koselieder  "^vill 
survive  hy  virtue  of  an  elixir  of  life 
the  ai*tist  has  breathed  into  them,  in 
spite  of  the  defects  in  drawing. 

Dr.  Stanley  Hall  seems  to  infer 
that  only  party  prejudice  prevents 
kindergartners  from  accepting  Her- 
bartian  theorv,  but  it  mav  also  be  due 
to  a  desire  for  logical  consistency. 
Henriette  Schrader  again  and  again 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  Herbart's 
and  FroebeFs  psychology  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  in  important  par- 
ticulars, even  although  the  two  edu- 
cationalists may  agree  in  many  prac- 
tical measures.  Both,  for  instance, 
advocate  concentration  of  interest, 
both  appeal  to  the  activity  of  the 
pupil.  A  closer  examination  of  these 
seeming  coincidences  reveals  the  dif- 
ferent psychological  conceptions  un- 
derlying them,  and  the  practical  con- 
sequences flowing  from  these.  The 
center  of  interest  in  Herbartian  peda- 
gogy is  instruction  to  bring  about  a 
good  disposition  (Gesinnungsanlcr- 
riclit),  and,  as  the  points  of  connec- 
tion linking  it  with  other  instruction 
have  a  purel}^  ratiocinative  origin, 
they  frequently  appear  far-fetched 
and  forced  in  practice.  How  very 
different  is  Mrs.  Schrader's  applica- 
tion and  realization  of  Froebel's  prin- 
ciple of  a  '"imity  of  life"  (Lehenselni- 
gung) !  She  places  the  children  in 
natural  surroimdings,  under  motherly 
direction,  in  the  midst  of  a  household, 
a    garden,    and    household    pets.       .i 


hasis  of  nuiaral  fact  underlies  the 
educational  principle  of  concentratibn, 
and  the  work  which  the  above  sur- 
roundings impose  upon  young  and  old 
everv  dav  of  the  vear  yields  material 
for  cencentration  and  interconnection, 
without  artificial  straining  after  such. 

Again,  !Mrs.  Schrader  had  often  oc- 
casion to  point  out  what  a  very  dif- 
ferent position  Herbart's  "Occupa- 
tion" has  in  his  pedagogic  theory :  it 
is  the  safety  valve  to  let  off  superfluous 
energy,  the  educational  waste  pipe  for 
the  overflow  of  the  passions.  With 
Froebel  the  constructive  instinct  is  to 
be  laid  hold  of  from  the  earliest  vears 
and  to  V)e  brought  into  organic  inter- 
action with  the  receptive  activity  of 
the  child ;  it  is  an  integral  part  of 
education  because  it  is  to  be  a  trained 
means  of  self-expression,  without 
which  the  balance  between  mental  in- 
take and  output  cannot  be  held. 

From  the  above  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  Mrs.  Schrader  could  not  ap- 
preciate the  splendid  services  ren- 
dered by  a  man  like  Herbarf  to  the 
science  of  instruction ;  to  him  Ger- 
many owes  the  fact  that  it  is  generally 
treated  as  a  science  founded  upon 
psychology.  At  the  same  time  his 
pedagogy  is  old  enough  to  have  pro- 
duced some  attendant  evils ;  and  the 
one-sided  value  attached  to  intellec- 
tual training  is  the  direct  outcome  of 
the  psychological  doctrine  that  pre- 
sentations are  the  primary  state  of 
the  soul — all  else  is  derivative  and 
secondary;  that  feeling  is  indistinct 
and  undeveloped  presentation ;  and 
that  the  Avill  can  only  be  trained 
through  the  circle  of  thought. 
— Joiiruul  of  Educafion  (London). 


AN    ECONOMIC    EXPERIMENT, 


By  Kathekine  Beebe. 


PjURIXG  the  bard  times  which 
followed  close  on  the  winter 
succeeding  the  World's  Fair,  at  Chi- 
cago, the  teachers  in  one  of  onr  pub- 
lic schools  which  stands  on  the  border 
line  between  the  more  prosperous  and 
less  well-to-do  portions  of  the  com- 
munity, were  constantly  having-  cases 
of  need  or  destitution  brought  to  their 
notice.  The  same  storv  was  told  over 
and  over  again — the  father  out  of  work, 
the  familv  in  debt,  and  the  children 
either  unable  to  go  to  school  for  want 
of  proper  clothing  or  attending  in- 
sufficientlv  clad.  Of  course,  our  ini- 
mediate  concern  was  with  the  chil- 
dren who  were,  and  those  wlio  should 
have  been,  in  school ;  and  we  found 
it  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
tax  our  friends  for  shoes,  rubbers,  lit- 
tle trousers  or  undergarments.  As 
soon  as  the  fact  was  established  that 
such  things  were  needed  at  the  school- 
house  such  a  quantity  flowed  in  as  to 
make  the  distribution  something  of 
an  embarrassment.  For  a  time  each 
case  was  met  in  a  simple,  old-fash- 
ioned, free-handed  way,  and  without 
doubt  much  good  was  done  and  much 
suffering  alleviated.  Little  by  lit- 
tle, however,  as  times  grew  better,  it 
began  to  be  evident  that  the  situation 
was  more  complicated  than  was  at  first 
supposed.  Whispered  requests  for 
special  garments  became  more  instead 
of  less  frequent ;  notes  asking  for 
shoes  and  rubbers,  with  varying  de- 


grees of  peremptoriness,  were  re- 
ceived at  shorter  intervals ;  families 
that  had  never  before  asked  for  as- 
sistance began  to  send  delegates  to 
the  schoolhouse,  and  many  demands 
for  help  came  from  far  beyond  the  dis- 
trict lines.  Moreover,  garments  given 
that  children  might  be  well  or  warm- 
ly clad  for  school  were  kept  for  best, 
while  those  that  had  been  deemed  in- 
sufficient continued  to  do  duty  for 
everv  dav.  Gossip  was  rife  in  school 
circles  concerning  various  instances 
of  clothing  being  sold,  of  its  being 
packed  away  in  quantity,  of  misrep- 
resentation, and  of  home  money  be- 
ing spent  for  luxuries,  inasmuch  as 
generous  to^^mspeople,  through  the 
school,  seemed  not  only  willing  but 
anxious  to  provide  the  necessities. 
During  this  time  of  stress,  one  of  the 
families  bought  a  piano  and  another 
built  a  brick  basement  under  the 
house  they  lived  in. 

It  was  plain  that  something  must 
be  done  or  things  would  go  from  bad 
to  worse.  Ilere  was  the  problem : 
On  the  one  side,  many  generous  open- 
handed  people,  who  were  only  too 
glad  to  send  quantities  of  cast-off  and 
out-grown  clothing  to  the  school, 
chiefly  because  of  their  belief  tliat 
conscientious  teachers  would  see  that 
it  went  where  it  was  needed ;  on  the 
other  side,  many  families  who  really 
wanted  or  needed  the  help  which  the 
others  were  so  willing  to  give.      IIow 
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to  reconcile  these  two  sets  of  condi- 
tions so  that  only  sood  should  result 
was  the  question. 

It    was     gradually,     but     finally, 
answered  in  this  way.     All  those  peo- 
ple who  wanted  the  clothing  as  an  im- 
mediate necessity,  as  a  provision  for 
the  future,  or  as  a  matter  of  thrift, 
were  invited  to  meet  on  Friday  after- 
noons in  the  kindergarten  room,  and 
there  mend,  make  over,  and  transform 
the  garments,  which,  of  course,  came 
to  us  in  all  conditions.      The  invita- 
tion  was   accepted,    and   the   Dewey 
School  Sewing  Society  was  foraied. 
On  every  fourth  Friday  the  clothing 
is  distributed,  so  many  pieces  to  each 
worker,   according  to  the  number  on 
hand.      Those  who  work  four  Fridays 
have   first   choice;     those  who   work 
three,   next;     and   so  on.       A   given 
number    of    tlie    best    gannents    are 
placed  on  one  particular  table,   and 
from  this  assortment  onlv  one  must 
be  taken,  in  order  that  each  worker 
may  receive  at  least  one  of  the  most 
desirable  articles. 

This  sewine:  society  has  now  been 
in  operation  for  three  years.  Each  of 
the  thirty  or  forty  workers  receives 
from  three  to  six  garments  a  month, 
the  understanding  being  that  the  gar- 
ments are  paid  for  in  labor.  The  good 
resulting  from  this  plan  of  action  l>e- 
comes  more  and  more  evident  as  the 
work  goes  on.  Begging  has  ceased 
entirely.  WHien  different  individuals 
presented  themselves  as  candidates 
for  assistance  they  were  told  that  all 
the  clothino-  sent  to  the  school  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  society,  and 
then  they  were  cordially  invited  to 
work  and  share  with  the  others.    This 


quickly  weeded  out  the  thriftless  and 
unworthy.      Many  of  the  women,  by 
means  of  their  half-day's  labor,  are 
able  to  clothe  their  children  for  school 
at  least  in  part.      The  less  thrifty  are 
constantly   learning   from   the   more 
thrifty,  the  igTiorant  from  the  skillful. 
A  number  of  women  who,  three  years 
ago,  seemed    hopelessly    discouraged 
and  without  ambition,  have  been  actu- 
ally transformed  in  dress,  demeanor, 
and   conversation.       The  social  con- 
tact has  given  them  the  feeling  that 
"somebody  cares,"  and  that  ''it  does 
make  a  difference."      This  social  con-' 
tact   seems   to   appeal   to  them  very 
strongly.      We  know  that  they  look 
forward  to  the  meetings  with  pleasure 
from  week  to   week,  and  that  when 
summer  comes  they  miss  their  gather- 
ing together.       The   fact   that   their 
hands  are  busy  takes  awav  all  stiff- 
ness  and  formality,  and  it  is  apparent 
that  the  interest  of  each  in  the  other 
adds  a  brightness  to  their  lives. 

The  various  reasons  which  lead  to 
individual  attendance  are  most  inter- 
esting. One  woman,  encumbered 
with  a  worthless  husband,  is  trying  to 
pay  for  the  little  house  in  which  she 
and  her  old  father  live,  so  every 
cent  saved  counts;  another  is  a  de- 
serted wife  with  four  children;  an- 
other's husband  is  dying  of  consump- 
tion and  she  has  several  little  chil- 
dren;  still  another  is  paying-  debts 
contracted  during  a  long  illness,  and 
looking  forward  to  another,  by  the 
way;  and  so  it  goes, — each  has  her 
own  reason  for  coming  and  each  rea- 
son is  a  tragedy  when  fully  kno^\Ti. 

The    clothing    sent     from     many 
spring  house  cleanings  is  brushed  and 
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packed  away  with  tobacco  and  moth 
balls  in  the  school  attic  durino-  the 
summer.  In  October  it  is  looked 
over,  and  the  garments  in  condition 
for  immediate  use  are  gathered  to- 
gether for  a  small  rummage  sale. 
This  bring-s  in  from  ten  to  twelve  dol- 
lars a  year  and  is  enough  for  our  run- 
ning expenses  during  the  winter.  It 
pays  for  linings,  buttons,  needles, 
thread,  bits  of  new  material,  and  so 
on.  The  rags  which  fall  on  the  floor 
from  week  to  week  are  sold  and  just 
pay  for  the  oil  used  in  the  little  stove 
on  which  we  heat  our  iron  for  press- 
ing. Xecessary  washing,  cleaning, 
dyeing  and  machine-stitching  are 
done  by  volunteers  at  home  during 
the  week.  We  have  made  numbers  of 
waists,  petticoats  and  school  dresses 
out  of  cast-off  gowns,  and  as  many  lit- 
tle trousers  and  blouses  out  of  men's 
moth-eaten  clothing.  We  make  quilts 
of  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk;  braided 
rugs,  and  rag  carpet.  Everything 
sent  to  us  is  utilized  in  one  way  or 
another.  This  vear  we  bought  some 
ncAV  material  and  made  a  loan  col- 
lection of  baby  clothes,  which  is  now 
in  active  service. 

As  some  of  the  mothers  must  bring- 
little  children  or  stay  at  home,  a  vol- 
unteer helper,  who  is  usually  a  kin- 
dergartner,  takes  charge  of  the  babies. 
These  little  people  enjoy  their  after- 
m Mill's  work,  lunch,  and  play  so  much 
that  they  are  our  most  regular  at- 
tendants. 

The  affairs  of  the  society  are  man- 
aged by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
Dewev  school  kinderffartner  and  two 
of  the  most  capable  women.  One  of 
them  attends  to  the  giving  out  of  the 


work,  M-hile  the  other,  who  has  been  a 
dressmaker,  does  most  of  the  planning 
and  cutting  out.  The  kindergartner 
is  treasurer,  keeps  the  record  of  at- 
tendance, and  oversees  things  a'en- 
erally.  She  has  plenty  of  time,  how- 
ever, to  sit  down  quietly  and  sew  with 
the  others,  being  absolutely  one  with 
them.  On  such  terms  of  equality  she 
is  able  to  reach  them  as  never  be- 
fore. 

The  big,  simny  room  with  its  piano, 
plants  and  pictures  is  a  very  attrac- 
tive place  on  Friday  afternoons.  It 
fairly  hums  with  industry,  laughter, 
and  good  will.  There  is  usually  a 
baby  or  two  rolling  around  among 
the  scraps  on  the  floor,  a  tableful  of 
three  and  four  year  olds  busy  and 
happy  in  a  far  corner,  and  a  lively  in- 
terchange of  jokes,  gossip,  and  con- 
fidences among  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. A  new  member,  discovered 
by  some  kind-hearted  neighbor  to  be 
lonely  or  in  need,  is  brought  and 
made  welcome  from  time  to  time. 
Other  members  drop  out  as  they  be- 
come so  prosperous  as  to  need  no 
longer  the  society's  help.  The  at- 
tendance averages  about  thirty-five 
women  and  ten  children. 

So  far  our  experiment  has  been  a 
success.  (^apital,  as  represented  by 
the  friends  who  are  more  than  ever 
willing  to  send  their  old  clothes  to  the 
school,  and  Tabor,  as  represented  by 
sixty  or  more  toil-worn  hands,  have 
met  together  on  such  amicable  terms 
that  I  have  ventured  to  tell  the  story 
t(i  the  readers  of  Kindergakten  Re- 
\]i:\v  in  the  hope  that  some  will  be 
generally,  and  perhaps  a  few  speci- 
fically, interested. 


THE    HAPPY    HEARTS    OF    EARTH. 

By  Robert  Buchanan. 

WiiKXi'E  thou  liast  come  thou  knowest  uot,  little  brook, 
Xor  whither  thou  art  bound.      Yet,  wild  and  gay, 
Pleased  with  thyself  and  pleasing  all  that  look, 
Thou  wendest,  all  the  seasons,  on  thv  wav. 
The  lonely  glen  grows  gladsome  with  thy  play, 
•  Thou  elidest  lamb-like  through  the  a-hostly  shade  ; 
To  think  of  solemn  things  thou  w'ast  not  made 
But  to  sing  on  for  pleasure,  night  and  day. 

Such  happy  hearts  are  wandering,  crystal  clear, 
In  the  great  world  where  men  anil  women  dwell. 
Earth's  mio'litv  shows  tliev  neither  love  nor  fear, 
They  are  content  to  be  (  while  I  rebel  I), 
Out  of  their  own  delight  dispensing  cheer, 
And  ever  softly  whispering:   "All  is  well." 

— Selected. 


A   KINDERGARTEN    ELEVEN. 


By  H.  Grace  Parson!!. 


TT  was  the  first  kindergarten  meet- 
ing after  the  long  vacation  and  a 
dozen  bright-faced,  hap]:)y-looking' 
young  womf'u  were  stilted  on  tbe 
piazza  of  the  hoinc  of  one  of  the 
members.  'I'lii-  lirtlc  circh-  com- 
prised all  the  kind-'rgarrncrs  in  a  cer- 
tain suburban  town,  'iwo  were  from 
private  schools,  one  was  a  governess, 
and  the  other  nine  held  positions  in 
the  ])nblic  schools  of  the  ])la('i'.  Dur- 
ing the  previous  winter  they  had  met 
fortnightly  to  discuss  problems  relat- 


ing to  their  profession,  and  they  had 
found  each  other's  varied  experiences 
and  opinions  most  helpful.  But  it 
w;i>  the  social  [);i!T  of  their  inter- 
coui'sc  whicli  tinally  proved  a  great 
bl:ssiniv  to  them,  brightening  up 
many  ;in  afternoon  wliicli  might  have 
laid  lica\ily  on  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  strangei's  in  the  town. 

Agatha  was  the  one  who  said 
tilings  f(U'  the  rest  and  naturally  it 
was  Agailia  who  >aid:  "Are  we  not 
w(-nien    as    well    as    kindergartners  ? 
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Girls,  wo  must  have  social  times  in 
self-defense,  or  we  shall  become  mere- 
ly what  these  dear  good  mothers  of  onr 
children  think  ns  to  be.  Thev  value 
us  for  their  children's  sakes.  but  for- 
-  get  that  we  are  more  than  kinder- 
gartners  and  need  a  life  outside  and 
around  the  kinderi>arten.  Come 
now,  are  not  nianv  of  us  leadina" 
regular  convent  lives,  swinging  like 
a  pendulum  from  boarding  place  to 
school  and  from  school  to  boarding- 
place  again,  content  to  sacrifice  all 
for  onr  work  ?  We  are  very  short- 
sighted," cried  Agatha.  "'We  are  not 
gaining  new  ideas.  We  are  narrow- 
ing too  much.  Beware !  'For  unto 
him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and 
from  him  that  liatli  not  shall  be 
taken  away  even  that  whicli  he 
hath.'  " 

"But  what  can  we  do  f '  ventured 
the  timid  one. 

"Do?"  cried  Ai^-atha,  "let  us  re- 
member  that  we  have  a  threefold 
nature ;  let  us  stop  ignoring  our 
physical  nature,  nor  permit  our  i)oor 
little  moral  natures  to  run  to  seed, 
nor  the  supposedly  moral  to  crowd 
out  the  mental.  A  sound  body  helps 
the  mind,  and  a  good  laugh  raises  our 
moral  tone  immensely.  Our  mental 
training  must  be  broader.  We  can- 
not know  what  wheat  is  bv  lookino-  at 
wheat  alone.  In  order  to  discover 
the  secret  of  its  life  we  must  know 
the  great  waiting  fields  and  the  sun 
and  tlio  rain,  the  patient  farmer,  the 
busy  mill,  the  baker,  and.  at  last,  the 
hungry  mouths.  And  it  is  the  same 
with  our  work.  We  must  see  it  in 
relation  to  all  life.  Is  not  the  kin- 
dergarten    truly     woman's     sphere  ? 


For  the  better  women  Ave  are  the  bet- 
ter kindergartners  we  shall  make,  and 
the  more  we  know  of  the  kinder<>ar- 
ten  tlie  better  women  we  shall  be, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  heaven  or 
earth  that  will  not  be  of  help  to  us 
if  we  only  know  how  t«;t  make  use 
of  it." 

"Hurrah  I"  cried  the  eleven. 
"What  do  yuu  want  us  to  do?" 

"In  the  first  place,"  said  Agatha, 
"let  us  join  the  bowling  club,  and 
then  let  us  Jio  walkino-  or  cvclino-  to- 
gerher.  We  can  find  out  a  great 
deal  about  this  town  of  our  adoption, 
its  rocks  and  flowers,  woods  and 
streams,  and  we  shall  be  gaining 
health  and  pleasure  at  the  same 
time." 

The  eleven  were  now  aroused  to 
the  idea,  and  suggestions  for  good 
times  came  pouring  in.  , 

"And  couldn't  we  meet  to  read 
something?"  said  one. 

"Some  2:ood  kinderc'arten  book,  I 
suppose,"   said  another. 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  Agatha, 
"that  will  come  in  our  regiilar  meet- 
ings. Don't  forget  about  that  out 
side  life  of  ours.  Shall  we  not 
rather  read  some  of  the  dear  old 
books  that  we  all  want  to  read  and 
tliink  we  have  no  time  for,  and  try 
to  discover  if  there  are  not  'more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy'  ?" 

So  Agatha  carried  the  day  and 
sli(^  was  rcwai'ded  l)y  l):'ing  appointed, 
as  the  eh'vcii  hmghingly  sai<l,  "Guar- 
dian of  their  threefold  natures," — 
and  a  sn-ict  guardian  she  proved  to 
be.  Once  a  week  tliey  met  to  take 
some    pleasant    excursion     and     stn-- 
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eral  of  tlie  girls  joined  the  townspeo- 
ple in  varions  clnbs  for  bowling, 
basket  ball,  etc.  Even  the  diet  of 
the  eleven  Avas  examined  into,  and 
shy  Lanra  Baxter,  who  was  keeping 
honse  in  two  little  rooms,  was  be- 
euiled  into  confessing  to  verv  scanty 
meals.  Throngh  the  "Guardian"  she 
fonnd  a  boarding  honse,  where  one 
good  meal  a  dav  could  come  within 
the  possibilities  of  even  her  slender 
purse.  Stout  shoes  and  short  skirts 
became  the  rule ;  while,  as  pleasant 
exceptions,  several  evening  dresses, 
which  had  never  dreamed  of  being- 
worn  until  the  long  vacation  and 
home  going,  were  shaken  out  of 
trunks  and  donned  for  the  social 
readings. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  quite  a 
number  of  favorite  poets  and  authors 
had  been  read,  and  some  of  the  best 
of  what  the  season  offered  at  the 
theater  and  opera  had  been  enjoyed 
])Y  the  modest  little  theater  party  in 
the  familv  circle.  When  the  Inter- 
national  Kindergarten  Union  held  its 
convention,  the  eleven  clubbed  to- 
gether and  sent  two  of  tlieir  number 
as  delegates.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
they  held  a  grand,  out-of-door,  Froe- 
bel  celebration,  with  games,  songs, 
and  marches,  a  street  piano  of  un- 
usuallv  sweet  tone  servina;  as  or- 
chestra. 


By  all  these  means  they  proved 
that  union  is  strength,  and  they  were 
rewarded  by  the  new  vigor  and  health 
and  knowledge  which  were  coming 
into  their  lives  and  so  into  their  work. 

"We  can  make  evervthino'  that  we 
do  to  benefit  ourselves  help  us  in 
our  work  also,"  confessed  the  doubt- 
ful member  at  one  of  the  meetings, 
'^for  I  studied  dancino'  this  winter 
just  for  my  own  pleasure,  but  my 
children  march  better  than  ever  be- 
fore and  have  a  fine  idea  of  rhythm." 

"It  is  the  same  with  mv  vocal  les- 
sons,"  cried  another ;  "a  most  won- 
derful change  has  come  over  the  sing- 
ing in  the  kindergarten." 

"It  is  your  owu  improvement  re- 
flected in  these  little  mirrors,"  said 
Agatha,  gravely.  ''Children  cannot 
be  driven ;  they  must  be  led,  and  by 
guides  who  kno\v"  the  path.  The  kin- 
dergarten course  prepares  us  to  ap- 
preciate all  of  life;  it  gives  us  the 
seeing  eye,  the  hearing  ear,  the  sym- 
pathetic mind ;  and  then,  instead  of 
feeding  and  nourishing  these  things, 
we  settle  down  to  chew  over  and  over 
the  end  of  what  we  have  already 
learned.  ISTow  what  is  the  use  of  a 
seeing  eye  if  we  keep  it  in  the  dark  ? 
I  tell  you,  mothers  and  kindergart- 
ners  and  all  of  childhood's  guardians 
must  be  active,  they  must  keep  in- 
terested, they  must  keep  alive !" 


From  Child  Life,  an  English  periodical  :  "'As  long  as  we 
are  content  to  allow  children  to  be  treated  en  masse,  in  flocks 
of  sixty,  seventy,  even  ninety,  vv^e  need  not  expect  to  do  much 
in  the  way  of  liumanizing.  It  is  all  very  well  to  blame  offi- 
cialism ;  but,  after  all.  reform  in  education  is  largely  a  matter 
of  money.  Reducing  the  size  of  classes  means  increasing 
the  number  of  teachers  ;  and  well-educated,  properly-trained 
teachers  cannot  be  had  for  nothing." 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AS  A  FIELD  OF  OBSERVATION 
FOR  KINDERGARTEN  STUDENTS.* 


Bv  Mary  Adair. 


'THERE  are  two  departments  in 
every  normal  school,  viz.,  the 
training  department  and  the  prac- 
tice department,  the  functirm  of  the 
latter  heing-  to  provide  opportnnity 
for  the  students  to  apply,  and  to  see 
applied  by  experts,  the  methods  of 
the  training-  department. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Xornml 
School,  students  who  wish  to  be  kin- 
dergartners  must  return  for  one  ycnir 
of  specialization  after  they  have 
completed  the  full  normal  course, 
their  first  year  of  kindergarten  train- 
ing being  included  in  the  general 
course.  Eeeling  that  the  students 
who  returned  to  complete  the  full  kin- 
dergarten course  were  able  to  gain 
nmch  from  observation,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  this  was  extended  to  in- 
clude special  schools — schools  for  the 
blind,  deaf,  feeble-minded,  etc.  The 
advantages  considered  were:  (1) 
That  to  specialists  any  observation  of 
special  methods  should  l)e  helpful ; 
(2)  Tlie  appeal  to  very  undeveloped 
or  defective  cliildren  necessarily  ex- 
aggerates the  appeal  to  the  normal 
child;  ( -T )  In  sense-defectives  or 
children  of  low  mentality,  the  em- 
phasis is  necessarily  placed  upon  the 
concrete,  the  world  of  means  and  in- 
strumentalities.      Therefore,  any  ob- 

*  Address  delivered  before  the  Kindergarten  Sei-- 
tion  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  July  U,  1901. 


serv.ation  which  reveals  a  mind  work- 
ing its  way  through  material  to  the 
conquest  of  material  and  consequent 
self-development  ought  to  be  helpful 
to  students. 

The  School  for  the  Blind  at  Over- 
brook,  Pa.,  has  Ijeen  thrown  open  to 
our  students  in  the  most  generous 
way,  and  having  fewer  restrictions 
than  some  of  the  other  special  schools, 
the  observations  there  have  been  of 
most  value  to  us.  My  especial  ref- 
erence, in  this  paper,  to  the  methods 
for  the  blind  does  not  mean  that  these 
only  are  valuable  for  observation,  but 
that  we  in  the  Philadelphia  JSTormal 
School  have  made  better  use  of  such 
observations. 

Of  course,  the  especial  sense  de- 
fect of  the  blind,  requiring  the  most 
tangible  world  as  a  basis  for  all  sense 
impressions,  uiakes  this  observation 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  kinder- 
gartners.  And  it  is  well  known  that 
many  of  the  children  in  an  institu- 
tion foi'  the  blind  are  not  only  blind 
but  have  other  defects  as  well,  notably 
that  of  low  mentality.- 

In  order  to  e>:plain  the  full  ad- 
vantages of  these  observations  to  kin- 
dergartners,  1  must  touch  upon  the 
true  idea  of  the  concrete  as  a  basis 
for  mental  and  moral  activity. 

This  (juestion  of  the  concrete  re- 
niimls    one   of   .Janns, — it   faces   two 
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ways :    on  one  side  toward  the  world 
of  things,  the  objective  world,  as  op- 
portunity  for   suggestion    and   obser- 
vation ;    ou  the  other  side  toward  the 
objective    world    a>    opportunity    for 
reproduction     and     creation.         One 
deals  with  the   perceptive  efforts   of 
the  mind    as   it  acts   upon    objective 
life,    using    things    as    things ;     the 
other,  with  the  creative  or  subjective 
use  of  things  as  ideas.      Or.  in  other 
words,  we  have  on  the  one  hand  na- 
ture,  on  the  other  hand  art.       Both 
are  concrete,  of  course,  but  widely  dif- 
ferent.     The  one  (nature)  man  looks 
at  and  learns  about  and  copies;    the 
other  is  the  copy.      To  say  which  of 
these  is  most  valuable  would  be  to 
suggest  that  l)read  is  more  important 
than  water,   each   being  an   absolute 
necessity  in  its  ovm  place  and  time ; 
and  true  educational  methods,  from 
the   kindergarten    to    the   university, 
employ  either  as  occasion  demands. 
ISTow,    impression     is    needed ;      and 
again,  expressiion.      To  feed  the  mind 
with    concrete    impressions    continu- 
ally,  giving   no   opportunity   for   re- 
production, is  to  violate  nature's  law 
of  balance  and  would  defeat  its  own 
end  by  a  stultification  of  power  and 
the    mind's    refusal    t(j    receive    any 
more  impressions. 

Again,  to  give  oppcjrtiiniry  for  re- 
production and  creation  without  hav- 
ing previous  perceptions  would  be 
still  more  ridiculous  and,  in  fact,  such 
reproduction  would  be  impossible 
It  would  be  ■'making  bricks  without 
straw."  You  would  not  suppose  that 
people  who  had  any  training  v/onld 
make  such  mistakes  as  these;  and  yi't 
tliis  is  the  very  rock  upon  which  the 


kindergarten  student  most  frequently 
splits.      Some  time  ago  I  observed  an 
exercise   in   clay   modeling  with   the 
youngest  children   in   the  kindergar- 
ten,    a     student     teacher     being     in 
charge.       Giving  each  child   a  lump 
of  clay,   and  taking  one  herself,  she 
said  in  the  most  approved  kindergar- 
ten   manner    (playfully    stimulating 
and  stimulatingly  playful)  :    "Xow  I 
want  you  all  to  make  a  pump."     She 
had  no  model,  no  story,  no  picture, 
no  gesture, — nothing,  in  fact,  which 
would  recall  any  previous  impression 
of  pump,  if  there  had  been  such  an 
impression.        The     children     looked 
nonplussed.        Taking    hold    of    her 
])iece    of    clay,    however,    she    said : 
"T   am  going   to  make  one.''       This 
was  a  sig-nal  which  the  children  were 
not  slow  to  take,  and  as  soon  as  she 
began  rolling  her  clay,  vigorous  roll- 
ing and  thumping  and  patting  com- 
menced  all   around  the  table.       The 
I'hildren   had   no   idea    in   the   world 
what  they  were  expected  t<T  make,  but 
rolling    and    pounding    and    patting 
wci'c-  irresistible.      The  clay  gave  sug- 
gestions   of    its    own,    but    evidently 
suggestions  that  had  little  to  do  ^^'ith 
a  pum]).      ""Oh,  you're  not  making  a 
})unip,"  said  the  young  teacher.     "I 
don't  know  a  pump,"  said  one  child. 
'T  ain't  never  seen  a  pump,"  said  an- 
other,    the     energetic     rolling     and 
jtonnding  still  going  on. 

This  difficulty  of  the  children's 
iicxcr  having  seen  a  pump  was 
stiuii'tly  solved  by  the  teacher's  tell- 
ing tluMu  that  if  people  lived  in  the 
connlry  they  would  have  a  pump; 
ihat  a  pump  was  a  thing  with  a 
handle,  and  that  water  comes  out  of 
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the  spout,  and  that  from  it  the  dear 
little  lambs  can  get  a  drink.  "Oh," 
said  one  child,  "'I  know — it's  a 
spigot,"  and  went  to  work  with  re- 
newed vigor  and  an  idea.  By  this 
time  the  young  teacher  had  completed 
her  own  pump ;  and,  realizing  that 
for  some  reason  her  lesson  was  a 
failure  and  desiring  by  some  master 
stroke  to  recover  herself,  she  capped 
the  climax  bv  saving :  ''^^Tow  vou  can 
all  turn  your  pumps  into  something 
else,  auA'thing  you  like.''  Oh  I  won- 
derful world  where  things  do  not 
need  to  stay  put  I  But  in  this  par- 
ticular case  it  was  of  little  account 
to  the  children,  for  a  pump  was  as 
intelligible  to  them  as  a  Mauser  rifle 
might  have  been, — perhaps  less  so, — 
and  any  impression  gained  from  the 
teacher's  model  wotild  be  one  which 
would  have  to  be  unlearned,  as  it 
would  suggest  an  object  about  two 
inches  by  one  in  dimension.  The 
mind  mu^t  perceive  before  it  can  pro- 
ceed to  create  from  the  basis  of  per- 
ceptions. 

The  first  lii-ht  that  l;)roods  over  the 
deep  chaos  of  a  child's  mind  reveals 
a  world  of  things  ready  for  him  to 
try,  to  test,  to  take  hold  of:  and, 
starting  out  in  life,  each  human  be- 
ing is  iii  search  of  experiences ;  each 
experience  gained  is  stored  up,  and 
used  when  occasion  offers. 

Experience  is  actual  or  vicarious, 
e.g.,  I  trip  upon  the  stair  and  hurt 
myself;  I  tell  you  all:  you  can  all 
recall  like  experiences,  ami  mine 
serves  you  in  this  instance;  so,  act- 
ing upon  it,  you  avoid  my  disaster. 
Or,  I  tell  vou  a  storv :  and,  because 
of    previous    actual    experience,    you 


are  able  to  live  it  all  over  and  laugh 
or  cry  with  me,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  more  cultivation  one  has,  the 
more  one  is  able  to  live  by  means  of 
vicarious  experience.  Having  trav- 
eled a  little,  we  take  a  book  and  travel 
in  any  land  ;  having  lived  with  a  few 
people  who  have  customs  we  can  read 
of  and  understiind  the  life  of  any 
people.  BiU  for  this  larger  possi- 
bility in  experience  our  life  would  be 
as  meager  as  that  of  a  lower  an- 
imal. 

]S'ow  all  teaching  has  for  its  object 
this  pursuit  of  experience.  If  the 
school  methods  are  based  upon  a  true 
understanding  of  human  nature, 
human  need,  and  human  possibility, 
each  2:rade  finds  less  neoessitv  for 
actual  experience  and  makes  more 
and  more  use  of  vicarious  expen- 
ence. 

According  to  this  ratio,  retracino- 
the  order  of  movement,  there  would 
be  less  and  less  of  vicarious  and  more 
and  more  of  actual  experience  until 
we  come  to  a  time,  awav  at  the  be- 
ginning,  antedating  the  kindergarten 
period,  where  no  other  than  actual  ex- 
perience is  possible :  when  to  feel, 
taste,  >iiu'll,  liear,  ;iiiil  see,  is  all  ot 
life.  From  the  stage  of  life  of  the 
little  child  with  its  hands  in  front  of 
liim  and  things  ai'ound  liiiii,  to  tlie 
advanced  student,  the  old  man  with 
bis  hands  behind  him  and  thoughts 
within  him,  the  movement  is  as  slow 
ami  progressive  as  life  itself.  At 
A\lii('li  stage  shall  yon  j>oint  your 
tiiiiior  and  say:  "ilere  the  concrete 
shall  end,  and  the  life  of  contempla- 
tion !ioi;iir*^  I  o  act  aho\'(»  and  hc- 
vond    thf    actual,    to    poss-ess    thin-is 
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mentallv    and   be   free,    is  the   soul's  best     ovL'reomc     the     crippling     teii- 

o-reat    endeavor.  deneies.        The    kindergarten    stands 

The  kindergarten   child  is   a   long  for  the  development  of  every  power 

Avav  in  advance  of  the  earliest  stage  the     cliild     possesses.         Dependence 

of  total  dependence  upon  things,  but  upon  one  particular  form  of  memory- 

also  a  long  way  behind  the  university  recall  is  largely  a  nuitter  of  habit.     A 

student,     AVho     spends     a     minimum  normal    person    adopts    the    line    of 

a'nionnt   of  time  upon   things   and   a  least  resistance  just  as  the  defective 

maximum  amount  of  time  upon  men-  does. 

tal  processes.       How  free  the  latter  The  subject  which  is  of  most  im- 

is,  how  much  he  can  bring  out  of  his  portance  to  the  blind  child,  as  it  is 

storehouse  at  a  moment's  notice,  de-  indeed  to  any  child,  is  reading,  from 

pends  entirely  upon  the  amount  and  the  point  of  view  of  getting  above  the 

varietv   and   accuracy  of  the   actual  actual    and  living  by  means  of  the 

which  he  has  stored  within  him  and  imagination.        The    blind     are    de- 

his  skill  in  using  his  mental  posses-  pendent   for   reading  upon  the  tools 

sions.       ''To  him  that  hath  shall  be  of     strongest     motor     activity,     the 

o-iven."  hands     and    fingers,    as    you    know. 

Even  in  the  little  observation  we  I'he  point  method  of  the  Braille  sys- 

have    had     in     special     schools     our  tern    of    reading    for    the    blind    is 

students   have   been    able  to   see   the  founded  upon   the  fact  that  a  point 

marked  difference  in  this  respect  be-  can    be    perceived    by    the    sense    of 

tween  the  blind    and  the   deaf;    the  touch  more  easily  than  a  line  or  sur- 

lilind   child,    in   his  eagerness  to  see  face;    then,   too,   the  mechanical   as- 

(as  Ik'  always  says),  grasps  the  world  sociations  of  number  and  position  are 

bv  every  remaining  tool  of  his  mind,  easily  mastered.       The  kindergarten 

He    listens    eagerly    for    sounds,    he  is    the    greatest    lioon    to    the    blind, 

eagerly  smells,  tastes,  feels.  Dealing,  as  it  <loes,  fr(mi  the  begin- 

The  deaf  child,  on  the  other  hand,  ning,    with    things     and     instrumeu- 

exaggcrates  the  use  of  the  sight-sense,  talities  it  brings  the  whole  world  ot 

and  is  inclined  to  make  too  little  use  nature  in  the  form  of  a  symbol  to  the 

(if  the  other  senses.       lie  is  limited  to  mind,    touching    imagination    in    the 

the  view  that  things  ought  to  be  what  most    subtle    and    fruitful    way,    and 

thev  seem.      Idioms,  phrases,  figures  making  the  best  ])repa,ration  possible 


of  speech,   are   nioi-e  nv  less  unintel-  foi-  the  time  when   the  symbol   must 

ligible  to  the  deaf;    while  the  blind,  be  translate*]  through  the  finger  tips, 

with   constructive   imai^inat  ion,    revel  The  lilind  child  [uits  his  finger  upon 

in  the  inner  visual    world.       And  as  a  few  little  dots  and  calls  up  a  vision 

the  same  differences  exist,  to  a  greater  of   a   house,   etc.,   practically  getting 

or   less    extent,    among   normal    chil-  possession  of  man's  greatest  produc- 

dren,    the    student    gets    hold    of    the  tiou — literature. 

idea  that,  in  individual  cases,  the  a]v  Peoide  are  ill-])n'|)ared  for  reading 

j,„.,|     should     h"     ii-ed     which     will  who  have  few  and  vague  impressions 
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and  little  or  no  curiosity  abont 
places,  things,  and  people.  The 
cultivation  of  the  reading  habit  be- 
gins long  before  the  child  is  able  to 
translate  written  words  into  active 
experiences.  Blessed  is  the  man  who 
invented  reading,  thus  lifting  the 
human  race  above  the  actual  and  the 
present  I  To  appreciate  fully  the 
emancipating  value  of  reading,  a  few 
months'  observation  in  the  school  for 
the  blind  is  a  revelation. 

Through  this  opportunity  of  ob- 
servation our  students  of  the  last  two 
vears  have  had  less  difficultv  in  un- 
derstanding  the  svmbolism  of  the 
kindergarten. 

Many  people  seem  to  tliink  that  the 
kindergarten  is  peculiar  in  this  recog- 
nition of  the  educational  value  of  the 
symbol.  ISTature  is  responsible,  and 
not  the  kindergarten.  It  is  in  no 
sense  more  peculiar  that  a  child 
should  use  his  imagination  than  that 
he  should  use  his  eves  and  ears. 

The  kindergarten  does  not  exist 
for  the  concrete  in  any  form,  either 
as  sense-experience  or  as  symbol.  It 
is  probably  the  misuse  rather  than  the 
true  use  of  symbolism  that  has  at- 
tracted attention  to  it  as  something 
peculiar. 

What  is  symbolism  'I  Simply  the 
mind's  first,  last,  and  constant  en- 
deavor to  get  awav  from  and  above 
the  limit  of  tlie  actual  by  means  of 
imagination.  If  a  child  could  never 
think  his  stick  a  horse  or  the  floor  the 
sea,  the  box  a  ship,  this  water  a  cup 
of  tea,  he  could  have  no  mental  play, 
and  would  consequently  have  only 
the  most  limited  experience.  But 
notice  this, — he  doesn't  play  that  the 


floor  is  a  cup  of  tea,  or  the  stick  tlie 
sea, — imagination  has  a  ]>asis  in 
reality.  Having  an  experience  of 
the  sea,  which  lies  back  in  bis  mind, 
this  level  floor  suggests  a  likeness, 
and  imagination  supplies  all  other 
details, — motion,  etc.  One  point  of 
reseml)lance  will  do.  but  there  must 
be  one.  The  child  makes  the  an- 
alogy, plays  his  play.  We  say  that 
the  floor  or  stick  or  box  which  gave 
the  suggestion  is  a  symbol.  N^ature, 
always  the  friend  of  man,  is  at  hand, 
readv  v/ith  thousands  of  analogies. 
Emerson  says  :  "All  things  are  of  one 
pattern  made." 

But  vou  sav  that  sinnbolism  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  child ;  that  we  all 
symbolize  continually.  Of  course 
we  do ;  but  there  is  one  great  dif- 
ference. The  child,  with  his  limited 
experience,  in  his  analogy  always 
makes  one  filing  stand  for  another 
fJiinr/.  To  him  the  lily  is  a  cup;  to 
an  adult  the  lily  may  be  the  symbol 
of  pnrity.  The  little  child  does  not 
know  about  pnrity,  but  he  knows 
about  cups.  The  flower  is  a  star, 
the  enl)e  a  house, — but  always  one 
thing  suggests  another  thing  to  his 
mind. 

The  figure  of  speech,  metaphor, 
the  analogies  of  the  adult  whereby  a 
thing  suggests  consciously  a  spiritual 
idea, — these  are  beyond  the  child's 
power  and  necessity.  Observe  tlie 
literal  interpretation-  of  tiro  veiw  lit- 
tle child. 

ISTow  it  is  never  the  purpose  of 
education  to  keep  the  child  upon  one 
step  of  the  ladder  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  plant  his  feet  firmly 
and  understandingly  upon  it,  and  rise 
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by  means  of  that  step  to  the  next. 
So  it  is  not  the  idea  of  the  kindergar- 
ten to  keep  the  cliildren  in  this  low 
form  of  symbolism,  but  to  help  them 
throug'h  and  out  of  it,  while  recog- 
nizino-  it  as  a  means.  It  seems  dif- 
ficult  for  young  kindergartners  to 
understand  this. 

To  them  symbolism  exists  for  it- 
self; they  insist  upon  it,  by  suggest- 
ing it,  even  when  the  child  is  making 
his  o^^Ti  natural  efforts  to  get  above  it. 
Imagine  an  exercise  like  this — a 
stick  exercise  —  with  six-year-old 
children.  The  poetic  young  kinder- 
ffartner  savs :  "'Xow  take  the  mamma 
stick,  and  place  it  in  a  horizontal 
position ;  take  the  baby  stick,  and 
place  it  at  right  angles,"  etc. 

If  a  child  is  able  to  use  and  act 
upon  such  language  terms  as  horizon- 
tal, right  angle,  etc.,  surely  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  use  the  descriptive  terms 
large  and  small.      AVliile  a  baby,  his 
first    standards     in     size     being    his 
mother   and  himself,   he  very  natu- 
rally applies  his  well-known  distinc- 
tions to  any  contrast  of.  size, — mother 
and  baby    star,  horse,  wagon,  chair, 
etc.       That   is    all   right  for   him   at 
that    stage;     but    when    he    is    old 
enough  to  generalize,  to  make  finer 
distinctions    in    size    than   the   broad 
contrast,  why  should  he  still  have  to 
limit  himself  to  his  baby  expressions  ? 
So  we   see  that   symbolism  like  the 
above,  which  is  a  help  at  one  stage  of 
mental  power,  becomes  a  hindrance  at 
another.      Analogies  should  never  be 
forced   upon   a   child ;     they   depend 
upon  experience.       I  am  having  an 
interesting  time  at  present  in  wateh- 
ing  a  child  >vho  is  just  beginning  to 


want   to   read.       He   says   very   odd 
things  about  the  shapes  of  words  and 
letters ;    he  is  evidently  trying  to  get 
hold  of  the  sense  by  the  form.      He 
said:    ''This  is  a    train."      ''No,"  I 
said,   "that  word  is  horse."       "Oh," 
he  said,  "I  think  this  (the  word  her) 
is  more  like  horse !"     The  letter  L  he 
thinks  is  like  a  chair,  O  a  ring,  S  a 
snake,    A    a    house.        His    present 
spelling   would   be    S-O-U-L,    snake, 
ring,  cup,  chair.      He  is  not  so  far 
along  as  another  child  whom  I  know, 
who   has   settled  upon    one    symbol. 
She  says  a  half  round,  a  whole  round, 
and  four  slanting  lines  (COW)  is  cow. 
However,  all  roads  lead  to  Rome ;  the 
children    make   use    of   their   own   ex- 
periences in  their  own  way,  and  that 
thev  do  learn  to  read  when  the  mind 
is  ready  for  that  activity  is  the  chief 
thing.      True  and  lasting  interest  in 
reading  is  based,  as  I  have  observed 
already,    upon   previous   experiences 
being  actively  lived  over  again   and 
actualized  anew   by  imagination. 

But  there  is  a  danger  that  this  new 
great  opportunity  of  literature  may 
be  its  own  limit.  Even  in  the  schools 
language  lessons  upon  art  are  taking 
the  place  of  the  art  expression  of 
each  human  being.  Language  les- 
sons upon  nature  are  takng  the  place 
of  nature  itself.  We  shoidd  become 
mere  intellectual  machines  but  that 
art  and  nature  keep  us  human.  And 
wliilc  it  is  true  that  we  rise  more  and 
more  from  things  to  thought,  as  we 
pas?  along,  we  cannot  call  ourselves 
free,  so  long  as  there  is  an  experience 
yet  to  be  lived,  or  while  anything  re- 
mains to  be  known  which  would  add 
to  our  power  and  capacity  if  we  knew 
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it.  The  balance  of  hiiman  faculty  is 
beginning  more  and  more  to  be  recog- 
nized. Go  ont  to  nature,  come  back 
to  read  the  books  and  paint  the  pic- 
tures and  write  the  poems.  Go  ont 
again,  and  come  back  to  better  read- 
ing and   painting   and   writing. 

Can  anv  end  of  education  be 
greater  than  to  assist  human  beings 
to  see  for  tliemselves  how  "the  heav- 
ens declare  the  giorv  of  God,  and 
the  tirmanient  slioweth  his  liandi- 
work"  t  Earth  has  no  higher  mean- 
ing save  that  man  should  rise 
through  it  and  by  it  and  above  it,  to 
Heaven. 

Speaking  of  the  study  of  art,  our 
students  have  beneiited  incalculably 
by  their  observations  in  the  school  for 
the  blind,  where  every  appeal  that 
serves  must  be  made  close  to  the  very 
roots  of  instinct  and  impulse.  As  we 
know,  the  basis  of  art  is  primarily 
the  fact  of  activity.  Any  doing  is  in 
the  first  sense  art.  But  art,  con- 
sidered as  the  expression  of  the 
sesthetic  nature,  does  not  bear  this  too 
general  interpretation.  It  has  its 
own  basis.  What  is  the  foimdation 
for  the  appeal  and  cultivation  of  this 
highest  quality  in  our  natures  ?  It  is 
rhvthm.  Man's  instinctive  love  for 
rhythm  has  its  root  in  the  fact  that 
nature  has  planned  the  body  upon 
rhythmic  principles.  Regularity, 
contrast,  proportion,  hannony,  color, 
form,  are  all  in  the  body  itself.  We 
only  like  what  we  are.  The  mother 
instinctively  works  upon  art  princi- 
ples of  rhythm;  rocking,  dandling, 
clapping,  nodding,  are  all  regular 
movements  and  pleasing  to  the  child 
whose  bodv  is  a  rhvthmic  machine. 


When  older,  the  child  loves  to  gallop, 
to  "choo-choo."'"  All  of  the  natural 
activities  of  childhood,  and  all  early 
child's  play,  are  rhythmic.  Given  a 
picket  fence,  a  small  boy  with  a  stick, 
and  you  have  the  first  music, — reg- 
ular vibration, — which  fits  pulse  beat 
and  heart  beat,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
sound  making  a  delightful  cadence. 

If  the  kindergartner  who  deals 
with  normal  children  ought  to  un- 
derstand rhythm,  both  as  appeal  and 
reaction,  how  much  more  should  the 
kindergartner  for  the  blind  under- 
stand it !  While  the  blind  child  pos- 
sesses the  same  nature-basis  as  the 
seeing  child,  the  fact  that  he  has  to 
grope  has  hindered,  in  a  measure,  all 
spontaneity  in  action.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  spontaneous  action  is  in- 
variably rhythmic.  It  was  difficult 
for  our  students  to  tmderstaud,  at 
first,  why  so  much  attention  was  paid 
to  marching  and  other  rhythmic  ex- 
ercises in  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind.  To  counteract  the  inertia, 
born  of  physical  timidity,  it  becomes 
necessarv  to  go  back  to  the  first  basis 
of  delight  in  repeated  action.  Noth- 
ing can  react  to  enfeeble  the  mind  so 
surely  as  fear.  Fear,  the  constant 
attendant  of  the  blind  child,  is  an  ob- 
struction to  all  gain  in  the  way  of  ex- 
perience. This  being  so,  every 
stimulus  to  spontaneous  action,  action 
that  leads  to  self-forgetfulness,  is  de- 
vised bv  the  teacher.  This  is 
planned,  of  course,  to  call  out  every 
side  of  the  being.  Xature's  principle 
of  compensation,  however,  serves  the 
blind  child  in  the  matter  of  sound- 
rhythm,  and  he  responds  to  this  with 
greater  enjoyment  than  does  the  see- 
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ing  child.       :\Iusic,   rhymes,  jingles,      children  seem  to  realize,   even  more 
games,       poetry,      nature-     than  seeing  children,  that 


smo-mo; 


rhythms,  bird  calls,  rain  pit-a-pat, — 
all  these  are  studied  l)y  the  teachers 
and  used  persistently  to  touch  and 
a^vaken  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
child  shut  out  from  the  sis'hts. 

Color-rhythms  are  denied  to  the 
blind,  but  thev  feel  hune'rilv  for  color 
and  they  do  get  in  imagination, 
tlirough    nature    son^s    and    stories. 


"The    world    is   so    full   of   a    number  of 

things, 
That  I  think  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as 

kings." 

In  this  way  those  children  learn  to 
speak  the  language  of  art,  and  thus 
find  expression  for  a  universal  feel- 
ing. The  future  life  of  the  blind 
child,  from  the  point  of  view  of  self- 
some  idea  of  the  rhythm  of  color,  and  dependence  and  earning  capacity,  is 
thus  their  craving  for  beauty  is  fed  so  limited  that  the  necessity  is  doubly 
in  some  measure.  great  of  bringing-  up  every  latent  pos- 

The  conspicuous  absence  of  the  color-     sibility  that   will  give  a  balance  of 
appeal  as  a  matter  of  sense  helps  the     productive  capacity, 
student  observer  to  know  what  color  Through   the   necessary    exaggera- 

tion of  method,  the  idea  of  rhythm 
as  an  educational  opportunity  was 
brought  home  to  our  students  as  it 
could  not  have  been  in  ordinarv  ob- 
servation.  First :  The  appeal  to  bod- 
ily feeling  in  rhythmic  games  and 
plays, — marches,  dances,  and  exer- 
cises which  demand  a  qiTick  motor 
answer  to  a  sensory  appeal.  Second : 
Sound-rhythm,  with  all  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  musical  feeling  means, 
making  the  natural  poetic  appeal  of 
the  kindergarten  one  especially  hclp- 
fiii  to  the  blind.  Third:  'idle  rliytliiu 
for  the  eye.  ('olm'  and  form,  wliich 
afford   so  great  opportunity  and   de- 


ought  to  mean  to  the  normal  child, 
and  the  importance  of  l)asing  study  of 
color  upon  rhythm.  But  if  the  blind 
child  misses  color-rhythm,  his  deli- 
cacy of  touch  comes  to  his  rescue  in 
the  matter  of  form-rhythm.  How  the 
blind  children  love  to  create  border 
patterns  and  symmetrical  forms,  and, 
placing  their  hands  on  them,  enjoy 
in  that  wax  the  beauty  of  regiilarity 
that  others  eniov  throush  sio-ht ! 
This  is  almost  the  only  sensuous  de- 
light in  rliythin  -wliieh  they  get,  ex- 
cept through  nuisic  and  in  the  bodily 
mo\'ements  before  referred  to;  and 
it  is  little  wdiidci-  if  rliey  ai'c  ex- 
lra\'agarir  in  their  expressions  of  joy  light  to  seeing  people,  may  be  en- 
over  the  model  of  a  Greek  temple 
witli  its  regular  columns.  They  seem 
to  feel  the  beauty  intensely. 

losing  such  means,  the  teachei-s  of 
the  blind  are  able  to  help  those  chil- 
dron  reallv  to  see  with  the  eves  of  the 
mind;  and  onr  students  made  many 
observations    of    tlic    fact    that    l)lind 


joyed  in  some  measure  l)v  the  blind 
tlirouiih  t<iucli-perception  and  ini- 
aginarinii.  Fourth  :  The  rliytlini  of 
ifli'as — sociid  r(dal  ionships,  liuniaii 
motives  and  results,  liunian  deeds  and 
tlif  return  of  tlio  deed. 

The     lit  ill'     (diildren     play     social 
li'anies    nnd    hear    stories   of   the    life 
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within  their  experience.  Those 
older  have  the  drama,  wliicli  they 
greatlv  enjoy,  and  as  the  Overbrook 
institution  does  its  own  printing,  the 
best  literature  is  within  the  reach  of 
the  blind  students  in  tlie  higher 
grades. 

The  Overbrook  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  has  probably 
the  best  equipment  for  this  work  in 
the  countrv ;    and  as  the  doors  of  the 


institutiiiu  were  nailed  open  to  the 
students  of  the  Philadelphia  Xnriiial 
School  they  reaped  a  harvest  of  valu- 
able exjjeriences.  It  is  a  great  thing 
for  student  teachers  to  see  experts  as 
specialists,  particularly  when  those 
specialists  recognize  the  self-activity 
of  the  individual  as  the  means  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  creative  self-expres- 
sion of  the  individual  as  the  object  of 
education. 


BLUE  PRINTS  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


By  Jane  L.  Hoxie. 


/VA  Y  own  delight  at  the  first  blue 
prints  I  saw  made  by  little 
children  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
That  such  beautiful  and  artistic  re- 
sults could  be  reached  bv  tots  of  four 
and  five  M-ith  such  apparent  ease  was 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  me,  scarcely 
equaled  l>v  the  joy  of  the  children 
themselves,  and  T  looked  forward 
eagerlv  to  the  time  when  I  mio'ht 
put  this  vacation  experience  into 
practice  in  the  kindergarten. "  The 
day  came  at  last, — a  bright  one  with 
the  sunshine  streaming  through  our 
great  south  windows.  The  children, 
eager  to  see  how  the  sun  could  help 
them  make  pictures  of  the  flowers 
and  grasses  we  had  gathered,  could 
scarcely  wait  for  the  necessary  ma- 
terials to  be  given  out. 

Oh  I  the  delight  of  that  morning; 
the  earnestness  with  which  the  chil- 
dren did  each  little  detail  of  the  work 
all   by  themselves ;    the  turning  and 


twisting  of  little  heads  and  the 
thrustinii'  out  of  small  tongues  in  the 
effort  to  get  the  best  possible  arrange- 
ment of  leaves  and  blossoms !  Then, 
oh,  joy  I  the  delight  in  the  finished 
product ;  the  cries  of  'T  did  it  all 
myself  except  just  wdiat  the  sun 
helped,''  and  "Won't  my  mamma  be 
just  glad,  though,  when  she  sees 
this  V'  resounded  on  every  side. 

For  sume  time  after  this  first  ex- 
perience, however,  my  life  was  ren- 
dered burdensome.  Appaivutly  the 
children  would  have  gone  on  making 
blue  prints,  with  perfect  satisfaction, 
oblivious  of  all  else,  to  the  end  of 
time.  K\crv  mornina"  I  was  ii'reeted 
with  a  chorus  of  requests  similar  to 
these:  ''Aren't  we  going  to  make 
l)lue  pictures  to-day  ?"  "Can't  we  do 
sunshine  pictures  this  moniing?'' 
'•Do  let  us  make  those  things  where 
the  sun  helps  and  you  have  to  wash 
them,  ynii  know."    "Oh,  when  are  we 
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going  to  have  those  fiinny  clothespins 
again  ?" 

The  children's  original  delight  in 
the  process  and  in  the  prints  them- 
selves was  nearh-  duplicated  when 
they  saw  how  these  pictures  could 
be  utilized  in  the  making  of  pretty 
things  to  take  home  and  to  give 
away, — needlebooks,  sachets,  picture 
frames,  scrapbooks,  valentines, 
Christmas  cards,  and,  in  fact,  deco- 
rations for  anything  and  everything 
that  we  cared  to  decorate. 

The  making  of  blue  prints  is  really 
a  very  simple  process.  All  the  work 
can  be  done  by  the  children.  The 
results  are  much  more  really  beauti- 
ful than  those  usually  obtained  with 
kindergarten  materials,  and  the  chil- 
dren gain  much  in  the  way  of  artistic 
development.  They  are  obliged  to 
calculate  and  to  plan  in  order  to 
secure  the  best  effects  in  arrangement 
of  design,  and  they  get  no  small  de- 
gree of  muscular  exercise  in  placing, 
fastening,  holding,  exposing,  wash- 
ing, and  drying  of  the  prints.  They 
are  so  completely  happy,  while  doing 
this  work,  that  one  is  tempted  to  give 
it  more  than  its  rightful  share  in  the 
kindergarten  curriculum. 

The  regulation  i^rinting  frames, 
used  by  photographers,  are  rather 
expensive;  they  are  also  not  easily 
managed  by  the  children.  But  the 
kindergartner  can  readilv  furnish 
herself  with  the  necessary  parapher- 
nalia at  slight  trouble  and  expense. 
Have  a  number  of  pieces  of  glass, 
about  eight  inches  square  cut  by  a 
glazier, — common  window  glass  will 
do ;  prepare  an  equal  number  of 
thick  heavy  pasteboards,  the  size  of 


the  squares ;  buy  three  or  four 
dozen  clothespin  clips,  a  package  of 
blue  print  paper,  and  you  are  ready 
for  work. 

Begin  by  letting  each  child  select 
the  flowers,  ferns,  or  grasses  that  he 
wishes  for  his  picture.  Have  these 
laid  ready  at  hand  beside  him.  Place 
a  pasteboard  in  front  of  each  child 
and  give  every  one  a  piece  of  blue 
print  paper,  which  is  to  be  put  in  the 
center  of  the  board.  The  gi'asses  and 
flowers  are  then  placed  upon  the  paper 
according  to  each  child's  idea  of  artis- 
tic arrangement.  A  square  of  glass  is 
then  eiven  to  eacli  one  to  lav  over 
pasteboard,  paper  and  flowers.  Then 
this  is  all  carefidly  lifted  from  the 
table  and  firmly  fastened  together  by 
clothespin  clips, — two  pins  will  do  if 
the  child  is  careful, — one  on  the 
right-hand  and  one  on  the  left-hand 
side.  If  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  a  yard  or  an  outdoor  playground 
by  all  means  let  the  children  expose 
their  prints  there,  otherwise  let  them 
hold  their  desigTis  in  the  patches  of 
sunlight  in  the  kindergarten  room 
for  five  or  ten  minutes,  or  until  that 
part  of  the  paper  not  covered  by  the 
flowers  or  grasses  ttirns  a  grayish 
blue.  The  print  is  then  ready  to 
Avash.  Each  child  will  be  able  to 
remove  the  clips,  take  ofl"  tlie  glass, 
lift  the  paper  carefully  by  one  cor- 
ner— gently  shaking  off'  the  flowers — 
and  go  to  the  sink  where  he  will  hold 
the  print  under  the  faucet.  The 
water  should  run  ffentlv  over  it  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  or  until  no 
coloi-  will  wash  from  that  part  of  the 
paper  previously  covered  by  the  de- 
sign.     The  print  may  then  be  placed 
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upon  tlie  wall  or  windowpane  to  dry,  liglit.         It     is     best     preserved     if 

after  which  it  may  be  improved  by  wrapped  in  black  paper,  put  into  a 

pressing  in  a  book  for  a  short  time,  covered  box  and  stored  in  the  dark, 

when  it  will  be  ready  to  mount.  After  the  prints  are  made,  and  be- 

Artistic  effects  can  be  secured  by  fore  they  are  mounted,  they  may  be 

using  fresh  flowers  and  ferns.      The  cut  into  circular  or  triangular  forms 

newly  gathered  flowers  give  an  efl^ect  by    the    children,    or   torn    into    any 

of   shading  not   obtainable   with   the  artistic  shape  desirable,   thus  giving 

pressed  ones.  variety  to  the  work. 

Blue   print   paper   can    be   bought  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  the 

at   any  photogi-apher's   supply   store,  l>lue  print  work  as  a  definite  means 

cut   into   small   sheets   all   ready   for  of  instruction  in  the  primary  grades, 

use  and  carefuUv  put  up  in  boxes  or  but    its    value    in   the   kindergarten, 

envelopes;    or  it  can  be  secured   in  aside  from  giving  the  children  pure 

large  sheets  and  cut  by  the  kinder-  delight  in  the  doing  of  the  thing,  is 

gartner  herself.      In  the  latter  case,  to   foster  the  beginnings  of  artistic 

care  must  be  exercised  that  it  be  cut  taste.        This    the    work    with    blue 

only    in    a    subdued    light.       If    the  prints    cannot    fail    to    do    if    it    is 

paper  is  to  be  kept  in  good  condition  properh^  directed,  and,  at  the  same 

for  any  length  of  time  before  using  time,  the  teacher  herself  will  find  it 

it  must  be  carefullv  shielded  from  the  a  source  of  much  enjoyment. 


INTERLEAVES  FOR  THE  MOTHER  PLAY, 

THE   XOISY   RHYME. 

By  Emilik  Poi  lsson. 

Weli.,  the  cock  was  first  and  he  loudly  crew 
And  his  wings  he  flapped :  ''Cock  a  doodle  doo-o  I'' 
Then  the  big  dog  barked  with  a  "Bow-wow-wow !" 
And  ''Moo-oo  /    :Moo-oo  /"  bellowed  out  the  cow. 

And  the  pigs  were  as  noisy  as  they  could  be 

With  their""Umph,  umph,  tmiph  !"  and  their  "Wee,  wee,  wee!" 

While  the  lambkins  bleated  ''Ma-a .'    Ma-a !" 

And  the  sheep  replied  with  a  'T>a-a-« !" 

Then  the  white  geese  all.  with  their  necks  stretched  long 
And  their  "S-s-s!"  joined  the  noisy  throng. 
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And  tlie  sleek  uld  ducks,  dressed  in  green  and  black. 
Added  more  noise  still  as  they  called  ''Quack,  quack !" 

Cut-cut  chih  cut-cut !    Cut-cut  d^ili  cut !''  cried 

All  the  hens  as  they  looked  at  their  eggs  with  pride. 

But  '•Cluck-c/((cA,'.'    Chxckrcluch !"  called  the  old  black  hen 

Till  she  heard  "Peep,  peep  !"  from  her  chicks  again. 

What  a  noise  it  was  I — from  the  cock  that  crew, 
From  the  dog,  the  cow,  and  the  piggies,  too, 
From  the  landjs  and  sheep,  from  the  geese  and  ducks, 
From  the  chicks  and  hens  with  their  peeps  and  clucks  ! 

But  the  l)al)y  heard  all  tlie  sounds  with  glee, 
And  the  more  the  noise,  why  !  the  more  pleased  he  ; 
And  he  chipped  and  shouted  and  laughed  aloud 
As  he  heard  the  nuise  of  the  farm-vard  crowd. 


THE    LITTLE    GIRL'S    VISIT    TO    THE    KING. 


A  LOXG  time  ago,  there  lived  a 
king'  who  had  a  great  many 
beautiful  castles  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  he  used  to  live  a  lit- 
tle while  in  every  one,  so  that  lie  could 
see  all  his  people  and  give  them  the 
chance  to  tell  him  all  their  trnul)les; 
then  he  would  help  them,  whenever 
he  could.  One  of  his  castles  was  in 
a  beautiful  country  with  many  great 
trees  which  had  been  there  for  years 
and  years  and  years.  A  clear,  beauti- 
ful lake  stretched  back  oi  the  castle 
grounds,  glistening  and  s[)arkling 
when  the  sun  shone  upon  it ;  and  love- 
ly llowers  bloomed  everywhere,  while 
birds  sang  sweetly  in  the  trees  and 
hopped  through  the  grass.  One  day 
word  was  received  that  the  king  was 
coming  there  to  visit  his  castle,  and  an 


invitation  was  sent  to  all  the  people, 
far  and  near,  to  come  and  ask  this 
kind  king  for  whatever  they  might 
need. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  forest  from 
this  castle,  there  lived  a  man  and  his 
wife,  and  their  little  girl, — the  only 
cliild  tlicy  liad.  1'he  father  worked 
very  hard  all  day,  chopping  wood  out 
in  tlie  forest,  yet  he  could  scarcely 
kee}-»  the  roof  over  their  heads  and  get 
food  enough  for  them  to  live  on.  The 
poor  mothei-  had  been  sick  all  smu- 
mer,  and  the  little  girl  (a  very  little 
girl  she  was,  too!)  had  to  do  all  the 
work  about  the  house,  to  cook  all  that 
they  had  to  eat,  and  to  take  care  of 
her  sick  mother.  The  weather  was 
getting  very  cold,  and  they  had  little 
to  eat,  'and  the  mother  seemed  to  be 
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ffettme:  worse  each  dav  instead  of  bet- 
ter ;  so  the  little  girl  felt  very  sad  and 
sorrowful.  When  she  heard  that  the 
king-  was  so  near,  she  wished  that  she 
could  go  and  ask  him  to  make  her 
mother  well  and  to  give  them  plenty 
to  eat. 

Just  as  she  was  thinking  about  this, 
she  saw  that  her  mother  was  sound 
asleep,  so  she  opened  the  door  softly 
and  started  through  the  forest.  As 
she  was  hurrying  along,  she  heard 
something  crying:  ''Peep,  peep!"  and 
looking  around,  she  saw  a  little  bro\\Ti 
bird  lying  in  the  road  with  one  of  its 
wings  bent  under  it. 

"Can  I  help  you  f  asked  the  little 
girl,  picking  it  up. 

'Must  rub  my  wing  a  little  ;  I  thiidv 
it  will  be  well  then,"  said  the  bird. 
And,  sure  enough,  as  soon  as  the  little 
girl  ha<:l  rubbed  the  wing  a  little,  it 
Avas  well. 

"Where  are  you  going,  little  girl  ?" 
asked  the  bird. 

"T  am  going  to  see  the  king.  Would  . 
vou  like  to  2:0  with  me  ?"  asked  the  lit- 
tie  girl. 

"Certainly  ;  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
go  with  you,"  said  the  little  bird. 

So  the  bird  flew  along,  talking  to 
her,  until,  as  they  walked  on,  they 
heard  something  say :  "Meow, 
meow !"  and  there  lay  a  little  wliite 
cat  on  the  ground,  Avith  one  of  its 
paws  caught  in  a  tra]). 

"Can  I  help  you  ^"  asked  the  little 
oirl. 

"Tust  open  this  trap,  and  I  can  run 
all  right,"  said  the  cat. 

So  the  little  girl  stooped  down  and 
opened  the  trap,  and  the  cat  jiiiiiped 
up  and  could  walk  as  well  as  ever. 


"Wliere  are  you  going?"  asked  the 
cat. 

'■J  am  going  to  the  king.  Would 
you  like  to  go  with  me  ?"  asked  the  lit- 
tle girl. 

'•Certainly;  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
go  with  you,"  said  the  cat. 

So  the  little  girl  and  the  bird  and 
the  cat  went  on  their  way  to  the  king. 
The  cat  talked,  and  the  bird  talked, 
and  the  little  girl  talked,  and  they 
walked  and  ^valked  until  they  were 
almost  to  the  forest,  when  they  heard 
something  say :  "Bow-wow !  Bow- 
wow !"  and  lookinii'  around,  thev  saw  a 
little  black  dog-  Ivino-  on  the  STOund. 
A  big  branch  of  a  tree  had  fallen 
down  on  his  foot,  as  he  was  lying- 
there  asleep. 

"Can  I  help  you  ?"  asked  the  little 
girl. 

"Just  [)ull  this  branch  off,  and  I 
can  run  aloni>-  all  ri^ht,"  answered 
the  little  do£i'. 

So  the  little  girl  pulled  the  branch 
<rff,  and  the  dog  jumped  up  and  was 
well   again. 

"Whei'e  are  you  going?"  asked  the 
dog. 

"1  am  going  to  the  king.  Would 
vdu  like  to  o-o  alons;  ?" 

"Certainly ;  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  go  with  you,"  replied  the  dog. 

So  the  dog  and  the  cat  and  the 
bird  all  went  with  the  little  girl  to  see 
the    king. 

When  they  came  t<>  the  end  of  the 
forest,  they  saw  the  top  of  the  castle 
I'i-ing  above  the  trees;  and  so  many, 
many  people  were  crowding'  around 
that  the  little  girl  began  to  be  afraid 
that  she  would  not  be  able  to  get 
close  to  tlie  king. 
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As  she  was  talking-  about  this,  the 
cat  said:  "You  helped  me  once,  so 
noAv  I  will  help  yon.  I  will  run 
around,  and  the  people  will  move 
aside,  because  they  will  not  want  to 
step  on  me.  As  they  move  around, 
you  stay  close  to  me  and  slip  through 
the  crowd;"  Then  the  doa'  said: 
''You  helped  me  once,  so  now  I  will 
help  you.  After  we  get  near  to  ihe 
king-,  I  will  hark  so  loudly  that  he 
will  have  to  stop  talking,  and  then 
he  ■\^dll  look  around  to  see  what  is  the 
matter." 

Then  up  spoke  the  little  bird: 
"Once  you  helped  me,  so  now  I  will 
help  you.  When  the  dog'  has 
barked,  I  wdll  flv  aroimd  the  kino'^s 
head  and  sing:  'Look  behind  you  I 
Look  behind  you  I'  And  when  he 
looks,  he  will  find  vou." 

So  the  cat  began  to  run  aroiuid 
among  the  jDCople,  and  as  they  moved 
to  give  the  cat  a  little  room,  the  dog 
and  the  bird  and  the  little  girl 
slipi^ed  in  and  folloAved  the  cat.  But, 
sure  enough,  when  they  came  to 
where  the  king  was  sitting,  there 
were  so  many  people  talking  that  the 
king  could  not  hear  the  little  girl's 
voice  at  all.  Then  the  dog  began  to 
bark,  as  he  had  promised;  and  he 
barked  and  bailed  so  loudly  that 
the  people  and  the  king  coidd  not 
heai-  each  other,  and  had  to  stop  talk- 
ing. Just  as  they  stopped,  the  little 
bii'd  began  to  flv  around  the  king's 
head  and  sing :  "'Look  behind  you  ! 
Look  behind    vou  I"      And   the  kinii' 


was  so  astonished  to  hear  the  bird 
talking  that  he  looked  around  and 
saw  the  litle  girl. 

'AVhat  do  you  want,  little  one?" 
asked  the  king. 

Then  the  little  girl  told  the  king 
alxnu  her  sick  mother  and  how  little 
there  was  to  eat  at  her  home,  and  she 
asked  the  king  if  he  could  help  her. 

So  the  king  gave  her  a  bottle  of 
some  wonderful  medicine  that  w^ould 
make  her  mother  better  and  a  bas;  of 
gold  dollars  that  the  family  might 
ne^'or  need  to  go  hungry  again,  and 
some  beatitiful  dresses  for  the  little 
girl  herself,  and  he  ordered  his  beau- 
tiful carriage  for  her  to  ride  home  in, 
that  she  might  not  get  tired  walk- 
ing back.  So  the  little  girl  took 
the  cat  and  the  dog  and  the  bird,^ 
and  rode  home. 

And  as  soon  as  her  mother  had 
seen  her  and  had  taken  some  of  the 
medicine  she  felt  better.  Before 
many  days  she  was  up  and  around 
the  house,  and  was  soon  well  and 
strong. 

The  next  day  the  king  sent  for  the 
little  girl's  father  and  gave  him 
plenty  of  well-paid  work  to  do  in  the 
king's  own  forest ;  so  that  the  family 
never  suffered  need  again. 

Before  long,- they  built  a  nice,  new 
house,  and  when  they  moved  into  it 
they  took  the  cat  and  the  dog  and  the 
bird  with  them,  and  these  good  crea- 
tures had  happy  times  all  day  long 
in  the  beautiful  garden  which  be- 
longed to  the  new  house. 


THE    TIMID    LITTLE    GROUND    HOGS.* 


By  the  author  of  -'Among  the  Farm-yard  People,"  "  Among  the  Pond  People,"  etc. 


T  T  was  not  often  that  the  little 
^  Ground  Hog'st  were  left  alone  in 
the  daj^ime.  Eefure  they  were  born 
their  mother  had  been  heard  to  say 
that  she  had  her  opinion  of  any 
Ground  Hog  who  would  be  seen  out 
after  sunrise.  Mr.  Ground  Hog  felt 
in  the  same  way.  He  said  he 
thought  that  anyone  who  ate  twigs, 
beets,  turnips,  young  tree  bark,  and 
other  gi"een  things  from  sunset  to  sun- 
rise ouffht  to  be  able  to  a'et  alona  until 
the  next  sunset  without  a  lunch. 

After  the  baby  Ground  Hogs  were 
iDorn,  matters  were  different.  They 
could  not  ffo  out  at  nio'ht  t(i  feed  for 
themselves,  and  their  stomachs  were 
so  tiny  and  held  so  little  at  a  timi'  that 
they  had  to  l>e  tilled  verv  ofttMi.  ]Mr. 
Ground  Hog  was  never  at  liome  udw, 
and  the  care  all  fell  upon  his  liard- 
working  wife. 

"You  know,  my  dear,"  he  had  said, 
"that  I  shoidd  only  be  in  the  way  if  I 
were  to  stay  at  home,  for  I  am  not 
clever  and  patient  with  children,  as 
you  are.  Xo.  T  think  I  will  go  away 
and  see  to  some  matters  which  I  liave 
rather  neglected  of  late.      When  the 


•Copyright,  1901.    Clara  L).  I'ierson. 

i  Woodihiick,  although  said  to  be  the  •■  more  loeal 
and  slangy  name'"  of  the  ground  hog,  is  doubtless 
the  name  by  which  the  animal  is  better  known  to 
many  children. 


chihlren  are  gi-own  up  and  you  have 
uKjre  time  to  give  me,  I  will  come 
back  to  you."" 

Then    Mr.    Ground    Hog    trotted 
away  to  join  a  party  of  his  friends 
who  had  just  told  their  wives  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort,  and  they  all 
went  together  to  the  farmer"s  turnip 
patch  and  had  a  delightful  time  until 
morning.      Mrs.  Ground  Hog  looked 
after     him   as '  he   trotted   away    and 
wished   that   she  could  go  too.       He 
looked  so  handsome   with  the  moon- 
light shining  down  on  his  long,  thick, 
reddish  fur,  and  showing    the    black 
streak  on  his  l)ack  where  the  fur  was 
tipped  with  gray.      He  was   fat   and 
shaky,  with  a  l)aggy  skin,  and  when 
he  stopped  to  sit  up  on  his  liaunches 
and  wave  his  paws  at  her,  and  comli 
his  face-fur.  she  thought  him  just  as 
luindscaue  a.s  he  had  been  in  the  early 
spring  when  tliey  first  met.     That  had 
l)een  in  a  parsnip  patch,  where  there 
was  good   feeding,   until    the   farmer 
found   that   the  (Jrouud     Hogs    weiv 
liiere.   and    dug   tlie    rest   of  Ids   vegc^ 
tables  niid   -tored   them   in   his  eidlar. 
Such    iiiidiiight    meals    as    they    had 
eaten   llnMc  together  I       Mrs.   Gfiiiiul 
I  log  said  she  never  saw  a  parsnip  af- 
terward without  thinking  of  those  de- 
lightful times. 
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She  Iind  been  as  liaiidsoiiie  as  lie, 
and  there  were  many  other  Grduud 
Hoo-s  Avh(»  admired  her.  But  now 
she  was  thin  and  did  not  have  many 
chances  to  comb  her  fur  with  her  fore 
paws.  She  could  not  go  with  him  to 
the  turnip  patch  because  she  did  not 
wish  to  uo  so  far  from  her  babies. 
Thinking  uf  that  reminded  her  to  go 
into  her  sidehill  burrow  and  see  what 
they  were  doing.  Then  she  lay  down 
and  let  them  draw  the  warm  milk 
from  her  body.  While  they  were  feed- 
ing she  felt  of  them  and  thought  how 
fast  thev  were  growing.  It  would  be 
only  a  short  time  before  they  could 
trot  around  the  fields  by  themselves 
and  whistle  shrilly  as  they  dodged 
down  into  their  own  burrows.  "Ah," 
said  she,  ''this  is  better  than  turnip 
patches  or  even  parsnips  !" 

When  they  had  finished,  their 
mother  left  them  and  went  out  to  feed. 
She  had  always  been  a  hearty  eater, 
but  now  she  had  to  eat  enough  more 
to  make  the  milk  for  her  babies.  She 
often  thought  that  if  Ground  Hog 
babies  could  eat  anything  else  their 
father  might  have  learned  to  help  feed 
then  I.  She  thovight  of  this  especially 
wlion  she  saw  the  Great  Horned  Owl 
carrving  food  home  to  his  son  and 
daughter.  ''It  is  what  comes  of  be- 
ing four-legged,"  said  she,  ''and  F 
WMuldn't  be  an  Owl  for  anything,  so 
I  won't  grmnble."  After  this  she  was 
more  cheerful. 

When  she  left  the  burrow  she  al- 
ways said,  "I  am  going  out  to  feed, 
and  T  shall  not  be  gone  very  long. 
Don't  be  afraid,  for  yon  have  a  good 
Imrrow.  and  it  is  nice  and  dark  "nit- 
side. 


The  children  would  cry,  "And  you 
will  surely  come  home  before  sun- 
rise ?" 

"Surelv,''  she  alwavs  answered  as 
she  trotted  away.  Then  the  children 
would  rest  happily  in  their  burr<:iw- 
nest. 

But  now  ^Irs.  Ground  Hog  was 
hungry,  and  it  was  broad  daylight. 
She  knew  that  it  was  because  her 
children  grew  bigger  every  da}^  and 
had  to  have  more  and  more  milk. 
I'his  meant  that  she  must  eat  more, 
or  else  when  they  w^anted-  milk  there 
would  not  be  enough  ready.  She 
knew  that  she  must  begin  to  feed  by 
dav  as  well  as  bv  night,  and  she  was 
glad  that  she  could  see  fairly  well  if 
the  snn  were  not  shining  into  her 
eyes. 

"Children,"  she  said  to  them,  just 
as  they  finished  their  morning  lunch, 
'H  am  very  hungry  and  I  am  going 
out  to  feed.  You  will  be  quite  safe 
here  and  I  want  you  to  be  good  while 
I  am  gone." 

The  voung  Ground  Hosis  began  to 
cry  and  clutch  at  her  fur  with  their 
weak  little  paws.  "Oh,  don't  go," 
they  said.  "Please  don't  go.  We 
d<in"t  want  to  stay  alone  in  the  day- 
time.     We're  afraid." 

"I  must,"  said  she,  "or  I  shall  have 
no  milk  for  yon.  And  then,  you 
wouldn't  have  me  lie  licre  all  <lay 
too  hungry  to  sleep,  won  Id  yon  T' 

"N-no,"  they  said,  "bnt  yon'll  come 
back  soon,  won't  you  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  she,  and  she  shook  oif 
their  clinging  paws  and  jtokod  back 
the  danghter  who  caught  on  again, 
an<l  trntte(l  away  as  fast  as  she  could. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  licen 
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out  by  dayliglit,  and  everything 
looked  queer.  The  colors  looked  too 
bright,  there  seemed  to  be  more  noise 
than  nsiialj  and  she  met  several  peo- 
ple whom  she  had  never  seen  before. 
She  stopped  for  a  minute  to  look  at 
an  Ovenbird's  nest.  The  mother  bird 
was  inside,  sitting  there  very  still 
and  brave,  although  she  was  much 
frightened. 

"Good  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Ground 
Hog.  "I  was  just  admiring  your 
nest.  I  have  never  seen  it  by  day- 
light." 

"Good  morning,"  answered  the  Ov- 
enbird.  "I'm  glad  you  fancy  my 
nest,  but  I  hope  you  don't  like  to  eat 
meat." 

"Meat  ?"  answered  Mrs.  Ground 
Hog.  "I  never  touch  it."  And  she 
smiled  and  showed  all  her  teeth. 

"Oh !"  exclaimed  the  Ovenbird,  "I 
see  you  don't,  for  you  have  gnawing- 
teeth,  rather  like  those  of  the  Rab- 
bits." Then  she  hopped  out  of  the 
nest  and  let  Mrs.  Ground  Hog  peep 
in  to  see  how  the  inside  was  finished, 
and  also  to  see  the  four  speckled  eggs 
which  lay  there. 

"It  is  a  lovely  nest,"  said  Mrs. 
Ground  Hog,  "and  those  eggs  are 
beauties.  But  I  promised  the  chil- 
dren that  I  would  hurry.  Good-bye." 
She  trotted  happily  away,  while  Mrs. 
Ovenbird  settled  herself  upon  her  eggs 
again  and  thought  what  a  pleasant 
call  she  had  had  and  what  an  excel- 
lent and  intelligent  person  Mrs. 
Ground  Hog  was. 

All  this  time  the  children  at  home 
were  talking  together  about  them- 
selves and  what  their  mother  had  told 
them.      Once  there  was  a  long  pause 


which  lasted  until  the  brother  said, 
"I'm  not  afraid,  are  you  ?" 

"Of  course  not,"  said  they. 

"Because  there  isn't  anything  to  be 
afraid  of,"  said  he. 

"J^ot  anything,"  said  they. 

"And  I  wouhin't  be  afraid  any- 
wav,"  said  he. 

"Neither  would  we,"  answered  the 
sisters. 

There  was  another  long  pause. 

"She  said  we'd  be  just  as  safe  as  if 
it  were  dark,"  said  the  big  sister. 

"Of  course,"  said  the  brother, 

"And  she  said  she'd  come  back  as 
soon  as  she  could,"  said  the  second 
sister. 

"I  wish  she'd  come  now,"  said  the 
smallest  sister. 

There  was  another  long  pause. 

"You  don't  suppose  anybody  would 
come  here  just  to  scare  us,  do  you  ?" 
asked  the  second  sister. 

"See  here,"  said  the  brother,  "I 
wish  you'd  quit  saying  things  to  make 
a  fellow  afraid." 

"You  don't  mean  that  you  are 
frightened !"  exclaimed  the  three  sis- 
ters together.  And  the  smallest  one 
added,  "Why,  you  are,  too !  I  can 
feel  you  tremble !" 

"Well,  I  don't  care,"  said  the 
brother.  "I'm  not  afraid  of  people, 
anyhow.  If  it  were  only  dark  I 
wouldn't  mind." 

"Oh,  are  you  afraid  of  the  day- 
light, too  ?"  cried  each  of  the  sisters. 
"So  was  I !"  Then  they  all  trembled 
together. 

"I  tell  you  what  let's  do,"  said  the 
smallest  sister.  "Let's  all  stop  look- 
ing toward  the  light  end  of  the  bur- 
roAv,  and  cuddle  up  together  and  cover 
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our  eyes  and  make  believe  it's  niglit." 
Thej  did  this  and  felt  better.  Thev 
even  played  they  heard  the  few  noises 
of  the  nighttime.  '  A  Crow. cawed  out- 
side, and  the  brother  said,  '"Did  you 
hear  that  Owl  ?  That  was  the  Great 
Horned  Owl,  the  one  who  had  to  hatch 
the  eo-gs.  vou  know." 

When  another  Crow  cawed,  the 
smallest  sister  said,  "Was  that  his 
cousin,  the  Screech  Owl  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  big  sister. 
"He  is  the  one  who  used  to  bring 
things  for  the  Great  Honied  Owl  to 
eat." 

So  they  amused  themselves  and 
each  other,  and  really  got  along  very 
well,  except  when,  once  in  a  while, 
they  opened  their  eyes  a  little  crack  to 
see  if  it  were  not  getting  really  dark. 
Then  they  had  to  begin  all  over  again. 
At  last  their  mother  came,  and  what 
a  comfort  it  was  !  How  glad  she  was 
to  be  back,  and  how  much  she  had  to 
tell  them! — all  about  the  Ovenbird's 


nest  and  the  four  eggs  in  it,  and  how 
the  Ovenbirds  spent  their  nights  in 
sleeping  and  their  days  in  work  and 
play. 

"I  wonder  if  tlie  little  Ovenbirds 
^\'^\\  he  scared  when  they  have  to  stay 
alone  in  the  daytime  ?"  said  the  small- 
est sister. 

■"They  would  be  more  scared  if  they 
had  to  stay  alone  at  night,"  said  their 
mother. 

"At  night!"  exclaimed  all  the 
voimo-  Gromid  Hos's.  "Wliv,  it  is 
dark    then !" 

"They  might  be  afraid  of  the  dark- 
ness." said  their  mother.  Then  the 
children  laughed  and  thought  she  was 
making  fim  of  them.  They  draidi 
some  milk  and  went  to  sleep  like  good 
little  Ground  Hogs,  but  even  after  he 
was  half  asleep  the  big  brother 
laughed  out  loud  at  the  thought  of  the 
Ovenbird  babies  being  scared  at  night. 
He  could  imderstand  anyone's  being 
afraid  of  davlis^ht,  but  darkness — ! 


A  ROCK  AHEAD. 

Extract  from  an  extempore  address  by  Alice  Woods,  London,  Eng. 


T  AM  going  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  saying  a  word  or  two  about  a 
rock  ahead, — a  rock  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  likely  to  do  an  immense 
amount  of  harm  to  Froebelism 
throughout  the  whole  coimtry.  K  de- 
lightful sketch  has  been  brought  be- 
fore us  of  the  character  and  qualities 
which  we,  as  trainers,  should  aim  at 
cultivating  in  our  students.  Insight, 
spiritual  motherliness,  much  experi- 


ence, a  wide  outlook,  and,  above  all, 
wisdom,  are  to  be  theirs. 

;N"ow  these  cannot  be  obtained  veiy 
early  in  life.  We  cannot  possibly 
expect  young  teachers  going  out  raw 
from  the  training  colleges — mere 
fledglings  of  nineteen  and  twenty — 
to  have  attained  wisdom  yet.  They 
have  many  years — or  ought  to  have — 
of  honest,  hard,  steady  work  and  prog- 
I'ess  ])efore  they  can  possibly  arrive  at 
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the  fullness  of  wisdom:  and  vet, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country,  we  are  being  asked  again 
and  again,  as  trainers,  to  provide  peo- 
ple who  will  train  others  at  once. 
Girls  are  demanded  from  our  training 
colleges  who  will  take  the  full  respon- 
sibility of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ments and  who  will  set  to  work  at 
once  to  train  teachers.  Let  me  quote 
the  words  of  a  letter  I  had  vesterdav, 
or  this  morning  (I  forget  which),  in 
reference  to  a  young  student  who  had 
just  left  college,  but  had  no  experi- 
ence at  all :  "Will  you  kindly  tell  me" 
— after  having  enumerated  every 
good  quality  under  the  sun — ^''whether 
she  is  capable  of  taking  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment which  I  am  just  about  to 
start  and  of  training  a  young  stu- 
dent ?"  jSTow,  it  is  simply  impossible 
for  young  students  to  train  others 
when  they  leave  the  training  colleges ; 
they  have  no  right  to  do  it,  and  no  one 
has  any  right  to  expect  them  to  do  it. 
And  yet  I  think  I  might  honestly  say 
I  scarcely  ever  get  a  letter  asking  for 
a  trained  student  which  does  not  make 
this  demand.  It  is  just  this  spurious 
training  that  is  going  on  throughout 
the  whole  country  that  is  leading  peo- 
ple to  think  that  Froebelism  is  of  no 
avail.  Spurious  training  creates 
spurious  kindergartens ;  these  are 
springing  up  all  roimd  us,  and,  unless 
we  set  our  faces  firmly  against  this, 
we  shall  go  to  rack  and  ruin  I  am 
afraid.  Case  after  case  comes  before 
me  of  these  raw  girls,  quite  young 
ones,  being  expected  to  do  the  work 
of  a  full-grown  woman.       I  hope  to 


keep  a  record  soon  of  these  letters; 
perhaps  I  may  bring  them  out  in 
Child  Life.  But  I  am  going  from 
to-day  to  keep  a  record  of  quotations 
from  every  letter  I  receive  asking  for 
these  trainers.  The  only  way,  it 
seems  to  me,  of  meeting  this  difficulty 
is  to  present  a  united  front  against  it. 
I  believe  it  arises  from  the  desire  to 
save  money,  and  is  largely  the  fault 
of  Councils.  They  want  to  start  a 
kindergarten  department,  and  so  they 
go  to  the  head  mistress  and  say,  "We 
think  it  would  be  very  nice  to  have  a 
kindergarten  department,  but  we  can- 
not sj)end  any  money  on  it;  so  we 
want  you  to  set  to  work  and  see  what 
can  be  done;  we  want  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  trained  student,  and  per- 
haps you  Avill  get  her  rather  cheap" — 
perhaps  she  will  get  £40  a  year,  non- 
resident; £25,  resident — "and  then 
she  can  train  others,  and  so  we  shall 
have  a  splendid  kindergarten  soon." 
And  so  this  goes  on.  And  it  does 
seem  to  me  absurd  to  suppose  that  we 
can  send  people  of  that  age  out  fully 
equipped  for  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bility of  helping  others  to  attain  that 
high  standard  set  by  the  ideal  training 
of  kindergartners.  All  we  can  do,  as 
trainers,  is  to  send  jDCople  out  with 
their  feathers  prepared  to  grow.  To 
use  the  beautiful  metaphor  that  Plato 
uses  in  his  Phaedrus,  we  can  help  them 
to  have  growing  and  throbbing  pains 
as  the  feathers  of  the  soul  begin  to 
sprout;  but  more  than  that  we  can- 
not exj)ect.  Let  us  all  set  our  faces 
together,  and  we  may  prevent  much 
of  this  harm  being  done.     *      "      * 

— Selechd. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

The  Muse  of  History,  in  her 
volume  entitled  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Romance  of  Generous  Givino- 
(now  in  preparation), has  just  had  a 
delightful  episode  to  record, — or, 
rather,  the  beginning  of  a  delightful 
episode,  for  much  happy  experience 
will  follow  the  first  surprising  joy. 
Something  beyond  their  wildest 
dreams  has  happened  to  the  teachers 
of  Philadelphia.  Even  in  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love,  the  idea  of  be- 
queathing a  fortime  to  a  body  of 
teachers  as  a  mark  of  honor  and  to 
provide  them  with  an  annuity  in 
their  old  age,  had  not  entered  the 
"sound  and  disposing  mind"  of  man. 
But  now  the  newspapers  tell  us  that 
such  an  idea  did  enter  the  mind  and 


find  approval  in  the  heart  of  a  gener- 
ous citizen,  the  late  Lewis  Elkins, 
and  that  the  fortune  has  really  been 
bestowed.  The  will  provides  that 
an  estate  of  about  two  millions  of 
dollars  shall  be  used  as  a  trust  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  women  teachers 
needing  an  annuity  after  having 
been  twenty-five  years  in  the  service 
of  the  Philadelphia  public  schools. 
The  present  estimate  is  that  each 
teacher  now  eligible  will  receive  four 
hundred  dollars  a  year. 

One  can  but  rejoice  over  such  un- 
expected good  fortune's  coming  to 
teachers  who  have  taught  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  who,  generally  speak- 
ing, have  reached  an  age  when  they 
need  rest  or  change  of  work,  and 
ought,  whether  they  know  it  or  not, 
to  give  up  their  positions  for  the 
good  of  the  schools. 

The  deed  was  magnanimous  on  the 
part  of  the  donor,  and  will  be  liberat- 
ing to  the  destined  recipients,  body 
and  soul.  Where  could  there  be  less 
chance  of  imposition  or  unworthy 
recipiency  ? 

Ax  ''UxAssiGXED  Hour"  has  been 
introduced  into  the  revised  schedule 
of  courses  of  study  for  primary  and 
grammar  schools  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  This  hour  has  been  provided 
through  tlio  rearranging  and  curtail- 
ing of  the  drawing  and  nature  study 
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courses.  In  tlie  priniarv  schools, 
three  lessons  a  week  in  nature  study 
and  tAvo  in  drawing  will  be  given  dur- 
ing September,  October,  April,  May, 
June ;  during  the  other  five  months 
two  lessons  in  nature  study  and  three 
in   drawing  will    be    given   weekly. 


[October, 

the  entire  term.  The  result  was  that 
instead  of  having  two  or  three  him- 
dred  children  drop  out  three  or  four 
days  after  the  opening  of  school,  as 
in  the  previous  year,  there  was  a  reg- 
ular normal  attendance  of  nine  hun- 
dred.      The  schools  were  most   sue- 


In  the  grammar  schools,  nature  study     cessful    in   ministering   to   the    chil- 
will  be  pursued  through  September,     dren's    pleasure,     and    through    the 
October,  November,   May   and  June     pleasure  to  their  good. 
— months  best  adapted  for  this  work,  _^_^_^__ 

—and  drawing  through  the  remain- 
ing months  of  the  school  year. 

The  unassigned  hour  promises  to 
be  agreeable  to  pupils  and  teachers 
both.  In  it,  slow  individuals  mav 
be  helped  to  ^'catch  up"  with  their 
class,  or  a  class  may  have  an  extra 
lesson  where  extra  work  is  needed, 
or  the  hour  may  be  devoted  to  pure 
pleasure, — through  reading  aloitd  by 
the  teacher,  and  the  doing  of  all 
those  delightful  thing's  that  bright, 
earnest  teachers  want  to  do  if  they 
can  only  get  the  time. 


A  GOOD  IDEA  which  has  commended 
itself  through  its  results  was  worked 
out  in  the  vacation  schools  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  this  year.  At 
the  very  beginning,  the  parents  were 
consulted  about  their  children's  en- 
terinc,  and  they  were  asked  to  sign 


Ix  Porto  Rico^  educational  af- 
fairs were  at  high  tide  this  last  sum- 
mer. A  letter  from  Mr.  M.  G.  Bruin- 
baueh.  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  Porto  Itico,  written  to  Mr.  Wal- 
ter J.  Ballard,  of  Schenectady,  IST.  Y., 
gives  an  enthusiastic  account  of  the 
progress  being  made  on  the  island. 
A  summer  normal  school  of  ten 
weeks  was  held  at  San  Juan.  "We 
thought,"  wrote  Mr.  Brumbaugh, 
"'that  we  might  have  two  hmidred 
students  from  among  the  teachers  of 
the  island.  To  our  amazement,  when 
the  school  opened,  we  had  over 
eight  hundred  !  It  took  the  telegraph 
service  a  whole  day  and  night  to 
bring  to  San  Juan  a  faculty 
to  take  charge  of  these  extra  pupils 
the  next  morning;  l)ut  we  did  it 
and  the  school  was  a  great  success. 
This  has  been  the  largest  triumph 
for    American    educational   methods 


an  agreement  that,  so  far  as  it  was  in 

their  power  to  foresee,  their  children     that    the    island   has   yet   witnessed; 

would  attend  regularly  and  through     and,  as  an  immediate  outgroAvth,  we 
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are  now  laying  the  foundation  for  a  In  one  of  tlie  London  kindero'ar- 
large  insnlar  normal  school  building  tens,  the  children  (standing  at  the 
in  the  suburban  citv  of  Kio  Piedras,  time)  were  learning  a  new  son"-.  As 
seven  miles  bv  railroad  from  San  they  caught  the  rhythm  of  the  poem, 
Juan.  We  have  seventy  acres  of  they  began,  one  and  another,  and  an- 
first-class  ground,  beautifully  situ-  other,  to  sway  in  time  to  it ;  and  this 
ated,  and  we  are  erecting  a  school  spread  to  the  whole  class,  kindergart- 
building  thereon  at  a  cost  of  $35,000.  ner.and  all.  Xothing  was  said  about 
We  shall  open  this  school  on  the  first  rhythm,  although  it  was  so  plainly 
of  Xovember.  enjoyed  and  so  freely  expressed. 
Noticing  all  this,  the  American  ob- 
servers could  not  help-  wondering 
WHE2f  WE  SEE  how  uuivcrsally  whether  the  American  kindergartner, 
jSTature  is  dominated  by  rhythm,  and  with  the  laudable  intention  of  secur- 
when  we  learn  from  Froebel  and  ing  poise  and  repose,  did  not  check 
other  educators  the  importance  of  her  children  too  much,  and  especially 
rhythm  in  the  child's  development,  too  early  in  expressing  the  rhythm 
we  may  well  resolve  that  plenty  of  which  they  felt  in  poem,  song,  or  in- 
rhythmic  impression  and  expression  striunental  music.  Poise  and  repose 
shall  be  provided  in  the  kindergarten,  will  come  all  the  more  surely  to  chil- 
If  rhvthm  is  to  exert  its  full  influ-  dren  who  in  their  earlv  vears  have 
ence  later,  sensitiveness  to  rhythm  had  sitfficient  cultivation  and  grati- 
must  be  cultivated  early;  a  goodly  fication  of  the  desire  to  express 
amount  of  bodily  expression  must  rhythm.  The  people  who  annoy  us 
be  permitted  to  every  rhythmic  im-  at  concerts  by  marking  the  rhythm 
pression  which  the  child  feels.  Sev-  of  the  music  with  nodding  of  the 
eral  kindergartens  observed  during  head,  or  with  tapping  of  feet  or 
a  visit  in  England  showed  striking  fingers,  have  perhaps  not  outgrown 
examples  of  the  encouragement  given  the  stage  where  rhythmic  impulse  de- 
to  children  to  yield  themselves  to  all  mands  a  response  in  physical  iiiovo- 
the  rhythmic  impulses  that  came  to  meiit.  In  our  very  condemnation  of 
them.  Here  in  America,  the  prac-  such  habits  as  ''childish,"  ''unculti- 
tice  is  gTOwing  of  introducing  vated,"  we  relegate  them  to  the  stage 
specific  exercises  for  rhythm, — clap-  where  thty  properly  belong.  Train- 
ping,  skipping,  etc., — but  spontane-  ing  in  quietness,  in  control,  in  in- 
ous  rhythmic  expression  is  less  com-  hibition,  is  necessary  also,  in  its  time; 
monlv  encouraged.  but  its  time  i>^  chiefly  later. 
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The  Modern  Music  Series.  By  Eleanor 
Smith.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Primer,  80.2.5.     First  Book,  $0.30. 


Kindergartiiers,  having  many  song  Iwoks 
provided  especially  tor  them,  pay  little  at- 
tention, as  a  rule,  to  the  song  books  issued 
for  school  use  in  connection  with  singing 
lessons.  The  name  of  Eleanor  Smith, 
however,  is  so  associated  with  kindergarten 
music,  through  her  Songs  for  Little  Chil- 
dren I.  and  II.,  that  kindergartners  will 
scarcely  need  a  second  telling  about  her 
recent  books  (The  IModern  Music  Series) 
before  purchasing  the  initial  volumes  at 
least. 

In  her  admirable  preface  to  the  Primer, 
Miss  Smith  says  that  the  first  essential  for 
musical  training  is  that  the  child  should 
have  a  sufficient  musical  experience  as  the 
basis  for  his  training.  The  quality  of  tlie 
music  furnished  in  these  compilations  in- 
sures that  the  use  of  these  songs  shall  give 
to  children  musical  experience  that  will 
contribute  to  their  real  art  education. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Primer  is  de- 
signed for  children  in  the  Second  grade  and 
the  First  Book  for  children  in  the  Third 
and  Fourth  grades,  and  notwitlistanding 
also  that  the  books  are  eminently  suited  to 
these  older  children  when  used  as  designed, 
both  volumes  contain  a  goodly  number  of 
songs  wliolly  desirable  for  kindergarten 
use.  They  have  the  ipialities  of  bright- 
ness, sim]ilicity,  l)revity,  and  naturalness, 
in  both  words  and  music,  for  which  the 
kindergartner  seeks  ;  —  witness  the  song  of 
"The  Squirrels'  Thanksgiving,"  reprinted 
in  the  present  number  of  Kr.\ni;i{(;AKTEN 
Review.  This  song  is  from  tha  First 
Book,  which  has  a  number  of  others  as 
charming  ;  but  the  Primer  naturally  con- 
tains a  greater  proportion  of  songs  that  are 
•what  we  need  for  our  little  children.  The 
table  of  contents  of  the  latter  is  enticing. 
It  has  Songs  of  the  Seasons,  of  Nature, 
Birds,  Rain,  Action,  Work,  Play,  Animals, 
Insects,  Wind,  Miscellaneous,  and  Occa- 
sional (Christmas,  etc.).  Ethelbert  Nevin, 
G.  W.  Chadwick,  W.  W.  Gilchrist,  and 
Eleanor   Smith   are   prominent   among  the 


composers  of  music  written  expressly  for 
the  books,  while  the  selected  music  is  from 
sources  not  usually  resorted  to  by  compilers 
of  song  books.  The  low  price  of  these 
books  is  a  point  in  their  favor  which  will 
be  appreciated  by  the  slim-pursed  teacher. 
The  kindergartner  is  concerned  not  with 
musical  instruction,  but  only  with  giving 
musical  experiences  to  the  children  ;  and 
we  have  therefore  noted  only  this  value  of 
Miss  Smith's  -books.  The  method  of  in- 
struction indicated  is  to  derive  the  science 
of  music  from  the  art,  going  from  song  ex- 
perience to,  music  knowledge,  rather  than 
to  treat  music  as  a  cold,  technical  study  to 
be  learned  by  adding  one  fact  to  another 
fact.  Oidy  a  trained  artist-musician  with 
an  insight  into  i^edagogy  could  have 
evolved  and  set  forth  so  completely  the  ar- 
tistic and  scientific  system  of  instruction  in 
vocal  music  which  is  embodied  in  The 
Moderu  Music  Series.  . 

Among     the    Pond    People.      By    Clara 
Dillingham    Pierson.     E.    P.    Button    & 

Co.,  New  York,     fl.2.5. 

These  charming  little  stories  are  of  de- 
cided value.  Besides  being  so  bright  and 
natural  in  style,  they  are  true  to  science 
and  have  a  distinct  ethical  purpose  which 
children  would  feel  the  effect  of  but  would 
not  feel  any  resentment  against.  Their 
own  peccadillos,  seen  in  the  curious  and 
fascinating  creatures  of  another  element, 
come  before  the  bar  of  their  unbiased 
judgment,  and  they  thus  get  self-help, 
which  is  the  best  kind,  in  overcoming  bad 
habits  and  foolish  notions.  As  for  the 
delicate,  lifelike  illustrations,  how  could 
F.  C.  Gordon  have  done  better  ? 

The  IIawtiiokne  Readers.  Story  Land. 
A  Second  Reader.  By  Mary  F.  Hall 
and  Mary  L.  Gilman.  Globe  School 
Book  Co.,  New  York. 

As  the  preface  of  this  excellent  book 
says:  "In  the  first  year  the  child  was 
l/'ariiini/  to  redd :  in  the  second  year  he  be- 
gins a  course  of  readlnr/  to  learn.''  Because 
of  a  child's  love  for  the  novel  and  pic- 
turesque, and  his  sympathy  with  child-life, 
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stories  of  the  childhood  in  other  races  than 
his  own  find  place  in  this  book.  Because 
of  his  love  for  the  daring  and  heroic, 
stories  of  typical  child-life  in  pioneer  days 
are  given.  Frequent  suggestions  of  sup- 
>plementary  reading  are  made,  and  regard 
has  been  paid  to  the  correspondence  of  ma- 
terial presented  and  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  words  to  the  teacher  will  be  of 
real  use,  and  the  book,  with  its  clear  pic- 
tures and  good  print,  will  give  the  children 
both  enjoyment  and  benefit.  The  lack  of 
babyishness  is  one  of  its  best  traits. 

Longman's  Pictorial  Geographical 
Readers.  Book  I.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  New  York.     .fO.:36. 

Much  gratification  to  the  legitimate 
curiosity  of  children  could  be  given  by  fol- 
lowing with  them  the  reading  and  experi- 
ments suggested  here.  Useful  information 
for  young  children  is  given  about  the  earth, 
sun,  moon,  stars,  wind,  frost,  and  other 
natural  phenomena,  magnets  and  magnet 
making,  weather  signals,  time  and  time- 
marking  devices,  fioor  plans,  maps,  foreign 
lands  as  seen  in  the  life  of  foreign  chil- 
dren, etc.  All  this  furnishes  a  good  basis 
for  geography.  The  book  is  evidently  pre- 
pared by  an  English  author. 

Chatty  Readings  in  Elementary  Sci- 
ence. Books  I.,  II.,  and  III.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  I.  and 
II.,  IU.30  each.     III.,  fO.4.5. 

These  are  nature  readers,  telling  chiefly 
about  animals.  They  contain  a  profusion 
of  pictures, —  half-tones,  engravings,  and 
some  of  rather  unnatural  colors.  The  type 
is  clear  and  of  good  size,  paper  excellent, 
and  cover  neat  and  durable. 

Up  from  Slavery.  An  Autobiography. 
By  Booker  T.  Washington.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.     igl.50. 

Why  read  a  novel  when  the  tale  of  a  life 
so  thrillingly  wonderful  as  this  may  be 
had  ?  Born  in  a  slave's  cabin  ;  left,  as 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  to  scramble  for 
his  meals  with  the  farm  animals  when  they 
were  being  fed  ;  working  in  mines,  or  as  a 
house-boy  under  a  strict  mistress  in  his 
•  adolescence  ;  studying,  working,  teaching 
night  school,  and  graduating  with  honors 
at  Hampton  in  early  manhood  ;  struggling 
through  deprivations,  obstacles,  and  disap- 
pointments that  might  have  appalled  the 
most  strenuous,  in  the  establishment  of 
his  school ;  achieving  an  almost  miraculous 
respect,    under   the    circumstances,    in    his 


native  South,  and  honor  in  the  North  and 
abroad  ;  —  thus  has  Booker  Washington 
risen  to  be  the  leader  and  prophet  of  his 
people.  His  faith  for  them  lies  in  their 
acquisition  of  intelligence,  high  character, 
and  property.  These  he  seeks  to  have 
them  gain  through  book  education  and 
manual  labor  carried  on  together  under 
high-minded  teachers.  This  for  all,  and  a 
college  education  based  upon  this,  for  those 
desiring  it,  is  a  fine  ideal  for  the  education 
and  advance  of  any  race. 

Mr.  Washington's  humor  gives  his  reader 
many  a  cheery  laugh.  The  titles  of  the 
chapters  show  that  he  has  a  certain  sense 
of  the  dramatic  which  develops  itself  in 
the  rest  of  the  book.  As  for  his  speech  at 
the  Atlanta  Exposition,  made  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Southern  white  men,  and  that  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Shaw  monument  in 
Boston,  and  the  stirring  incidents  con- 
nected wuth  each, —  they  will  go  down  as 
some  of  the  most  precious  bits  in  our 
American  history.  These  parts  of  Up 
from  Slavery  cannot  be  read  without  a 
rising  in  the  throat  and  great  pride  of  heart 
at  the  nobleness  to  which  men  black  as 
well  as  white  may  attain. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Tomhov.  By 
Jeanette  L.  Gilder.  Pictures  by  Florence 
Scovel  Shinn.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
81.50. 

"  The  Lounger  "  of  the  Critic  here  gives 
us  apart  of  her  autobiography,  and  a  roman- 
tic, exciting  life  she  led  ("led  others  "  as 
well  as  herself)  in  her  girlhood  days.  She 
was  allowed  plenty  of  freedom  in  which  to 
develop,  and  she  took  more  than  her  allow- 
ance, so  that  a  good  many  funny  and  fly- 
away doings  resulted.  The  pictures  witli 
which  the  "book  abounds  depict  the  chil- 
dren, scenes,  and  costumes  of  the  time  be- 
fore and  during  the  civil  war  to  the  dot ; 
and  the  reviewer  knows,  for  she  was  a  little 
girl  brought  up  in  the  same  section  of 
country  and  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Tomboy. 

The  lRO<iU<»is.  A  History  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions. By  Silas  Conrad  Kimm.  Pierre 
AV.  Danforth,  Middleburgh.  N.  Y. 

From  many  sources  Mr.  Kimm  has  here 
put  forth  in  i)leasant,  readable  style,  with 
a  form  of  arrangement  just  topical  enough 
for  convenience,  a  very  complete  story  of 
the  Irofpiois,-— "  the  proudest  representa- 
tives of  natural  manhood  ever  discovered." 
A  good  monograph  for  use  in  iiistory 
classes. 
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LuLA.Mi,  The  Little  Ci.iFr  Dweller. 
By  Clara  Kern  Bayliss.  Public  School 
Company,  Bloomington,  111.     ^0.50. 

Lolatni  was  a  little  Indian  boy  whose 
people  were  destroyed  by  a  hostile  tribe, 
and  whose  life  was  saved  only  by  his  being 
hastily  thrust  by  his  mother  into  a  stone 
storehouse  through  a  hole  in  the  toj).  which 
she  covered  over  with  a  big  stone.  Adjoin- 
ing this  storehouse  was  a  cistern,  from 
which,  luckily,  he  could  manage  to  get 
.water.  His  life  in  the  storehouse,  his  es- 
cape from  its  dungeon-like  confinement, 
and  consequent  investigations  of  his  own 
and  other  cliff-dvvelliugs  and  the  regions 
about,  are  used  as  a  means  for  giving  chil- 
dren some  idea  of  that  interesting  civiliza- 
tion existing  in  the  "Wonderland  of 
America  "  long  before  the  landing  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  of  which  they  are  too  apt  to 
be  left  in  comparative  ignorance.  Lolami 
is  on  the  list  of  sui^plementary  i-eading  in 
the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  and  many 
teachers  testify  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
simple  little  story. 

The   Knight   of    the   Holy   (iiiAii..     By 
.     Edwin  A.    Abbey.     R.  H.   Russell.  Xew 
York.     !<0..50. 

This  is  a  picture  about  24  by  14  inches, 
mounted  on  stout  cloth  for  use  in  kinder- 
gartens and  schoolrooms.  The  foundation 
color  is  a  soft  Iniff,  on  which  the  strong, 
black  drawing  of  the  scene,  and  the  red  of 
the  armor  and  harness,  show  to  excellent 
advantage.  The  picture  is  probably  famil- 
iar. The  mailed  knight,  erect  on  his  steed, 
holds  the  noble  creature  with  strong  rein. 
Shield  at  side  and  banner  aloft,  the  hero 
looks  bravely  forward,  while  above  his 
head,  and  with  its  glory  reflected  in  the 
pool  below,  shines  the  vision  of  the  Holy 
Grail.  All  the  details  are  very  clear  in  the 
picture  offered  by  Mr.  Russell. 
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By  Maud  Lindsay. 


Early  teach  your  child,  through  play,  to 
guard  that  which  is  dear  to  him  from  the 
danger  of  loss.  Froebel. 

/^NE  bright  summer  afternoon 
Fleet,  the  good  old  shepherd 
dog,  that  helped  to  take  care  of  the 
farmyard,  decided  that  he  would  step 
into  the  barn  to  see  his  friend  Mrs. 
Muffet  and  her  two  little  kittens,  for 
he  had  not  been  able  to  chat  with 
them  for  some  time. 

On  his  way.  Fleet  looked  around  to 
see  that  all  was  right.  The  weather 
was  warm  and  the  hens  were  taking 
a  dust  bath  under  the  apple  tree,  and 
the  brindle  calf  was  asleep  in  the 
shadow  of  the  barn.  The  ducks  and 
geese  were  at  the  pond,  the  horses 
were  at  work  in  a  distant  field,  the 
cows  and  sheep  were  in  pasture,  and 
only  the  brown  colt  kicked  up  his 
heels  in  the  farmyard ;  so  Fleet 
barked  with  satisfaction,  and  walked 
into  the  barn. 

Inside  he  found  Mrs.  Muffet  wash- 
ing her  face,  while  her  two  little 
kittens  slept  in  the  hay ;  and  she  gave 
Fleet  a  warm  weicome. 

"Good  evening,  Mrs.  Muffet,"  said 
he. 

"Good  evening.  Friend  Fleet,"  an- 
swered she. 

"How  are  the  children  ?"  asked  the 
good  dog,  "and  do  they  grow  ?" 


"Grow  ?"  said  Mrs.  Muffet.  "You 
never  saw  anything  like  them !  and 
such  tricks  as  they  play !  Tittleback 
is  the  merriest,  and  will  play  with 
his  own  tail  when  he  can  find  nothing 
else;  but  Toddlekins  can  climb  in  a 
wav  that  is  astonishino-.  Whv,  he 
even  talks  of  going  to  the  top  of 
the  barn,  and  no  doubt  he  will  some 
day." 

"jSTo  doubt,  no  doubt,"  said  Fleet, 
"children  are  so  remarkable  now." 

"But  what  is  the  news  with  vou, 
Friend  Fleet  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Muffet. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  said  Fleet.    "The 

barnyard  is  as  quiet" but  just  as 

he  s]3oke  there  arose  such  a  clatter 
outside  the  door,  that  he  sprang  to 
his  feet  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
and  the  tM'O  kittens  waked  up  in 
alarm.  Outside,  the  vard  was  in  a 
commotion.  Everybody  was  talking 
at  the  same  time.  The  hens  were 
cackling,  the  roosters  cromng,  the 
ducks  quacking,  the  calf  crying,  and 
the  sound  of  flying  hoofs  could  be 
heard  far  down  the  road. 

"Trav  what  is  the  matter?"  said 
Fleet  to  three  geese,  that  were  hurry- 
ing along,  with  their  necks  stretched 
out. 

"The  gate  is  open,  the  brown  colt  'a 
gone,  the  brindle  calf  's  going,  and  we 
are     thinking     about     it;     quawk! 
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quawk!"  said  the  three  geese,  Mrs. 
Waddle,  Mrs.  Gabble,  and  Mrs. 
Dabble. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked 
Mrs.  Muffet,  putting  her  head  out  of 
the  bam  door. 

"Out  into  the  world,"  said  the 
three  geese  together. 

"You  'd  better  go  back  to  your 
pond,"  barked  Fleet  as  he  bounded  off 
to  help  the  cook,  who  was  waving  her 
apron  to  keep  back  the  brindle  calf, 
while  the  milkmaid  shut  the  gate,  and 
little  Dick  ran  down  the  road  after 
tlie  brown  colt. 

The  brown  colt  kicked  up  his  heels, 
and  did  not  care  how  fast  Dick  ran. 
He  had  all  the  world  to  roam  in  and 
the  green  grass  was  growing  every- 
where ;  so  he  tossed  his  head  and  gal- 
loped away  toward  the  blue  hills. 

After  a  while  he  looked  to  see 
whether  Dick  was  still  following  him, 
but  nobody  was  in  sight.;  so  he  lay 
down  and  rolled  over  among  the 
daisies;  and  this  was  such  fun  that 
he  tried  it  again,  and  again,  until 
he  was  tired. 

Then  he  nibbled  the  grass  awhile, 
but  soon  decided  to  take  another  run ; 
and  he  raised  such  a  dust  as  he  scam- 
pered along  that  the  birds  peeped  down 
from  the  trees  to  see  what  it  was,  and 
a  little  rabbit  that  ran  across  the  road 
was  so  astonished  that  it  did  not  stop 
to  take  breath  again  till  it  reached  its 
greenwood  home. 

"Hurrah!"  said  the  brown  colt, 
not  because  he  knew  what  it  meant 
but  because  he  had  heard  Dick  say  it. 
"Hurrah  I  maybe  I  '11  never  go 
back !" 

Just   then    there    came    an    awful 


screech  out  of  a  neiohlwring  field, 
and,  although  it  was  only  the  whistle 
of  a  threshing  machine,  the  brown 
colt  was  terribly  frightened,  and 
jumped  over  a  fence  into  a  cotton 
field. 

"Oh !"  thought  he,  as  he  tore  his 
glossy  coat  on  the  sharp  barbs  of  the 
wire  fence  and  cut  his  feet  as  he 
leaped  awkwardly  over,  "Oh !  how 
I  wish  I  could  see  Dick  now." 

But  Dick  was  at  home.  He  had 
run  after  the  brown  colt  as  fast  as  his 
feet  could  carry  him,  and  had  called 
"Whoa !  Whoa !"  but  the  brown  colt 
would  not  listen;  so  Dick  had  gone 
home  with  his  head  hanging  down, 
fo7'  he  was  the  very  one  luho  had  for- 
gotten to  shut  the  farmyard  gate. 

Mother  was  at  home,  and  she  felt 
verv  sorrv  when  she  heard  about  it, 
for  she  knew  how  dear  that  colt  was 
to  her  careless  little  boy;  and  when 
father  came  in  from  the  fields,  too 
late  to  look  for  the  runawav,  he  said 
that  big  boys  and  little  boys  and 
everybody  else  must  take  care  of  the 
things  that  they  wanted  to  keep ;  and 
Dick  cried,  but  it  did  no  good. 

The  cows  came  home  when  father 
did,  and  the  brindle  calf  was  glad 
that  she  liad  not  gone  away  from  the 
farmyard  when  she  saw  her  mother 
come  in  from  the  clover  lot.  The 
chickens  went  to  roost,  and  the  horses 
were  fed,  but  no  brown  colt  came  in 
sight,  although  Dick  and  Fleet  went 
do\\ni  the  lane  to  look,  a  dozen  times. 

"He  's  sorry  enough,"  said  Friend 
Fleet  to  Mrs.  Muffet,  as  they  ate  their 
supper;  and  Mrs.  Muffet  told  Tittle- 
back  and  Toddlekins  all  about  it, 
when  she  went  back  to  the  barn. 
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Poor  little  Dick !  and  poor  bro^^Ti 
colt !  They  thought  about  each  other 
verv  often  that  night;  and  early  in 
the  morning  the  man  who  o^vned  the 
cotton  field,  drove  the  brown  colt  out. 

''I  'd  like  to  know,"  said  the  man, 
as  he  hurried  him  along,  "what  busi- 
ness YOU  have  in  mv  cotton  field !" 
But  the  bro^\^l  colt  hung  his  head, 
as  Dick  had  done,  and  limped  away. 

The  long  pike  road  stretched  out, 
hard  and  white,  before  him,  and  the 
birds  chattering  in  the  bushes,  seemed 
to  say : — 

''Is  this  the  same  brown  colt  that 
raised  such  a  dust  yesterday  ?" 

Oh !  how  long  and  weary  the  way 
was,  to  his  limping  feet !  But  at  last, 
he  reached  home,  just  at  milking 
time,  and  when  the  milkmaid  saw 
him  standing  at  the  gate,  she  gave 


a  scream  that  brought  the  household 
out. 

Dick  and  the  cook  and  Fleet 
tumbled  over  each  other,  in  their 
surprise,  and  the  barnyard  was  in 
such  an  excitement,  that  one  hen 
lost  her  chickens,  and  did  not  find 
them  all  for  fifteen  minutes. 

'"What  did  you  see?"  cried  the 
brindle  calf. 

'■'What  made  you  come  back?" 
asked  the  geese ;  but  Dick  and  Friend 
Fleet  asked  no  questions,  because  they 
understood. 

That  was  a  long  time  ago,  and 
the  brown  colt  is  a  strong  horse  now, 
and  Dick  a  tall  boy,  but  neither  of 
them  will  ever  forget  the  day  when 
Dick  was  careless  and  did  not  shut 
the  farmyard  gate. 

— From  Mother  Stories. 


Where  is  the  pride  of  Summer  ?    the  green  prime, 
The  many,  many  leaves  all  twinkling  ?     *     *     * 
The  squirrel  gloats  on  his  accomplished  hoard  ; 
The  ants  have  brimmed  their  garners  with  ripe  grain  ; 

And  honey  bees  have  stored 
The  sweets  of  Summer  in  their  luscious  cells  ; 
The  swallows  all  have  winged  across  the  main  ; 
But  here  the  Autumn  melancholy  dwells. 

Alone,  alone, 

Upon  a  mossy  stone, 
She  sits  and  reckons  up  the  dead  and  gone 
With  the  last  leaves  for  a  love-rosary. 

— Thomas  HoocL 


FROM  GENERATION  TO  GENERATION. 

A  REMINISCENCE. 

By  Elsie  Dee. 


/\A  ^'  dinuer  table  was  laid  for  in- 
vited guests  and  everything 
was  ready  for  them  to  be  summoned 
into  the  dining  room.  I  gave  a  part- 
ing glance  at  my  well-arranged  table 
and  felt  proud  and  pleased.  I  knew, 
too,  that  the  dinner  was  well  cooked ; 
and  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  which 
possessed  my  soul  more  than  compen- 
sated me  for  the  extra  labor  and  care 
that  I  had  had  in  preparing  it.  I 
seated  my  little  girl,  five  years  old, 
fresh  and  sweet  in  her  clean  starched 
dress,  in  her  high  chair,  and  w^as 
about  to  turn  to  go  into  the  parlor  to 
call  the  guests  to  dinner  when  a  sud- 
den cry  from  her  made  me  look  back. 
She  had,  by  some  unlucky  accident, 
overturned  a  tureen  of  gravy,  and 
the  greasy  liquid  was  rapidly  spread- 
ing itself  over  the  table.  My  temper 
rose  in  a  twinkling,  and  an  angTv 
exclamation  came  to  my  lips.  I  was 
overwrought  with  work  and  excite- 
ment, for  a  dinner  party  was  not  a 
common  occurrence  in  our  quiet 
household,  and  our  guests  were  those 
of  whom,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  stood 
somewhat  in  awe.  A  minute  before, 
everything  was  so  auspicious,  and 
now  what  should  I  do!  It  seemed  a 
drop  too  much  for  my  tired  nerves — 
many  drops  too  much  for  my  table 
cloth.     I  was  about  to  jerk  my  child 


doAvn  angrily  from  the  table  when  a 
blessed  influence  held  me.  I  caught 
the  expression  on  her  face.  Such  a 
sorry,  frightened,  appealing  look  I 
had  never  seen.  Suddenly,  a  picture 
of  the  past  came  and  stood  out  vividly 
before  mv  mind's  eve.  My  child's 
face  revealed  feelings  which  I  had  ex- 
perienced twenty  years  before. 

I  saw  myself  a  little  nervous  girl, 
about  eight  years  old,  in  the  happy 
home  of  my  childhood.  It  was  a 
stormv  afternoon  in  winter.  It  was 
when  coal  oil  lamps  were  first  intro- 
duced, and  father  had  bought  a  very 
handsome  one.  The  snow  had  drifted 
ujD  against  the  kitchen  windows ;  so, 
although  it  was  not  yet  night,  the 
lamp  was  lighted.  Mother  was  sick 
in  bed  upstairs,  and  we  children  were 
gathered  in  the  kitchen,  to  keep  the 
noise  and  confusion  awav  from  her. 
I  was  feeling  very  important,  helping 
to  get  supper ;  at  any  rate,  I  imagined 
I  was  helping,  and  in  my  officiousness 
I  seized  that  lamj)  and  went  down 
cellar  for  some  butter.  I  tried  to  set 
it  on  the  hanging  shelf,  but  alas !  I 
did  n't  give  it  room  enough,  and  down 
it  fell  on  the  cemented  floor. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  shock  that 
gave  me.  I  seemed  almost  paralyzed. 
I  did  n't  dare  to  go  upstairs,  and  I 
was  afraid  to  stay  down  there ;  and  to 
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make  it  worse,  I  heard  father's  voice 
in  the  kitchen.  He  had  cautioned  us 
all,  again  and  again,  to  be  careful  of 
that  lamp,  and  now,  there  it  lay, 
smashed  to  pieces !  But  his  voice 
seemed  to  give  me  the  impetus  I  need- 
ed to  go  up  and  meet  the  scolding  or 
whipping,  or  both,  which  I  really  felt 
I  desei"ved.  So  I  crept  up  over  the 
dark  stairway,  and  as  I  entered  the 
kitchen,  I  met  father  with  such  a 
stern  look  on  his  face  that  I  was 
frightened.  I  saw  that  there  was  no 
need  to  tell  him  what  had  happened. 
He  liad  heard  the  crash,  and  if  he 
had  n't,  I  guess  my  face  would  have 
told  the  stoiy.  The  children  stood 
silently  around,  waiting  to  see  what 
father  would  do,  and  I  saw  by  their 
faces  that  they  were  horror  struck, 
for  that  lamp  had  been  the  subject  of 
too  much  talk  and  wonder  to  be 
smashed  without  creating  a  sensation. 
As  for  me,  I  felt  so  frightened,  so 
confused  and  sorrv,  that  I  could  n't 
speak.  But  upon  glancing  again  at 
father  I  saw  the  angi-v  look  die  out 
of  his  eyes,  and  one  of  tenderest  pity 
take  its  place.  I  doubt  not  that  he 
saw  the  same  look  in  my  face  then 
that  I  saw  in  mv  child's  face  to-day. 
In  a  minute  he  had  lifted  me  in  his 
arms  and  was  hugging  me  close  to  his 
breast.  Then  he  whispered,  oh,  so 
kindlv  ! — I  can  hear  his  voice  now : 
"K'ever  mind,  little  daughter,  we  all 
know  't  was  an  accident ;  but  I  hope 
you  will  take  the  small  lamp  when 
you  go  do'wn  cellar  again." 

Oh!  what  a  revulsion  of  feeling'  I 
experienced !  It  was  such  a  surprise 
to  me  that  I  was  suddenly  over- 
Avhelmed  with  feelings  of  love  and 


gratitude,  and  burying  my  face  in  his 
Avhiskers,  I  sobbed  as  if  my  heart 
were  l)rei^ing.  Xo  punishment  could 
have  affected  me  half  as  much,  and 
nothing  can  ever  efface  the  memory 
of  it  from  mv  mind. 

How  I  lo^'ed  my  father  to-day,  as 
the  sight  of  my  owti  little  girl's  face 
brought  all  so  freshly  before  me  I 
Will  she  love  me  as  dearly,  I  wonder, 
twenty  years  or  more  from  now,  be- 
cause, moved  by  the  same  God-given 
impulse  that  stirred  my  father's  heart 
in  that  long  ago  time,  I  was  able  to 
press  the  little  frightened  thing  to 
my  heart  and  tell  her  kindly  that  I 
knew  she  did  n't  mean  to  spill  the 
gravy,  and  that  I  knew  she  would  be 
more  careful  another  time  ?  Will  she 
be  helped  by  it  when  she  is  a  mother 
as  I  ha\e  been  helped  to-day ?  Oh ! 
how  impossible  for  parents  to  esti- 
mate the  effect  of  these  seeminfflv 
little  events ! 

If  it  had  taken  as  long  for  this  to 
pass  through  my  mind  as  it  has  for 
me  to  tell  it,  my  dinner  would  surely 
have  been  cold,  and  my  guests  tired 
of  waiting.  But  it  was  all  done  in  a 
twinkling,  and  buoyed  up  by  a  new 
and  sudden  strength,  I  quickly  wiped 
ojf  the  soiled  cloth,  spread  a  thickly 
folded  clean  one  over  the  place,  and 
called  my  company  to  dinner. 
Strange  to  say,  the  awe  I  had  been 
feeling  for  my  guests  was  gone.  I 
felt  easy  and  tranquil,  and  such  a  re- 
markable spirit  of  happiness  and  so- 
ciability prevailed  and  everything 
passed  off  so  smoothly  that  I  could  n't 
help  feeling  as  if  unseen  hands  and 
an  unseen  Presence  had  helped  me 
through  it  all.  — Selected. 


OUR  POLLY. 


By  Helen  P.   Haskell. 


A  X  expressman  brought  to  our 
home  one  day  a  box-like  struc- 
ture in  a  white  cloth  wrapping. 
From  it  issued  sweet,  low  calls.  On 
taking  oS  the  covering  we  did  not 
wonder  at  hearing:  '^Xook  at  Polly! 
Pretty  Pollv !"  uttered  in  tones  of 
admiration,  for  she  Avas  a  beauty. 
Her  dress  was  of  a  soft  gTeen  hue 
that  glistened  and  shimmered  in  the 
light.  She  wore  what  might  be 
called  epaulets  of  red  and  blue ;  a 
turban  of  gold  adorned  her  head  and 
a  long  green  trail  with  red  trimmings 
swept  behind  her. 

Polly's  black  and  yellow  eyes  are 
amazingly  expressive.  Her  claws, 
like  those  of  all  parrots,  have  two 
toes  turning  forward  and  two  back- 
ward. She  uses  these  claws  skill- 
fully as  hands,  and  will  shake  hands, 
or  eat  a  piece  of  orange,  candy  or 
nut,  as  daintily  and  deftly  as  a  well- 
bred  child ;  but  she  always  uses  her 
left  claw,  being  apparently  Avhat  is 
called      left-handed.  Her      pink 

tongue  has  a  dark  stripe  aroimd  it, 
and  it  is  thick  and  fleshy.  This 
thickness  of  the  tongue  does  not  pre- 
vent, but  perhaps  helps,  Polly  and 
others  of  the  parrot  family  in  talk- 
ing,—  for  she  is  a  great  talker,  our 
Polly. 

Xow  Polly's  home  had  been  in  the 
picturesque  "Crescent  City"  of  the 
South,  where,  under  the  shadow  of 


the  old  French  cathedral,  she  had 
passed  a  happy  life.  Chance  hav- 
ing brought  her  to  our  home,  she  was 
for  a  time  a  homesick,  forlorn  Pollv, 
repeating  over  and  over  in  a 
plaintive  voice :  "Poor  Polly !" 
Love  and  kindness  will,  however,  ac- 
complish wonders,  and  they  soon 
made  our  unhappy  Polly  into  the 
happy  Polly  that  we  have  to-day.  Let 
me  tell  you  about  some  of  her  in- 
telligent,  comical,  and  affectionate 
actions. 

The  ringing  of  a  church  bell  will 
often  start  her  preaching;  for,  al- 
though no  words  are  ever  understood, 
we  know,  from  the  emphasis,  intona- 
tions, and  solemn  devout  manner, 
that  it  can  only  be  a  sermon  she  de- 
livers. After  this  sermon  comes 
"Coronation"  and  "Crown  Him 
Lord  of  All,"  sung  with  great  energy, 
for  Poll}'  enjoys  singing,  and  knows 
parts  of  several  songs.  Very  sweet 
is  her  prayer — for  often  she  repeats 
something  in  a  low,  monotonous  tone, 
that  always  ends  distinctly  with 
"forever  and  ever,  amen."  We 
learned  that  the  one  she  loved  best 
in  her  former  home  was  a  little  girl, 
whose  childish  prayer  had  evidently 
caught  her  fancy. 

When  Polly  feels  unusually  com- 
fortable, she  indulges  in  a  hard  fit 
of  crying.  From  the  whimper  of  a 
sick,    fretful    baby,    the    crying    in- 
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creases  in  strength  and  tone,  until  at 
last  the  babv  arrives  at  a  terrible 
state  of  anger,  sobbing'  and  screaming 
until  the  welkin  rings.  Then,  in  the 
act  of  holding  her  breath,  as  from 
temper,  she  mil  call  out  happily: 
"Look  at  Polly."  Perhaps  all  this 
ends  in  a  severe  attack  of  whooping- 
cough,  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent 
paroxysm,  she  bursts  into  merry 
laughter  or  song. 

Many  of  Polly's  sayings  are  so  apt 
as  to  be  positively  uncanny,  and 
cause  some  of  her  admirers  to  think 
that  there  is  more  intelligence  in  that 
small  head  than  a  parrot  is  ever  given 
credit  for. 

Like  her  human  friends  she  has 
some  peculiar  notions.  One  is  to  use 
her  swing  as  her  sleeping  apartment. 
One  night,  when  a  severe  shock  of 
earthquake  either  threw  or  frightened 
her  from  it,  she  called  loudly: 
"Helen,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  Going 
to  her  as  soon  as  possible  I  found 
her  on  the  floor  of  her  cage  in  such  a 
terrified  condition  as  to  require 
soothing  like  a  child,  and  it  was  many 
days  before  she  slept  again  in  her 
swing.  One  rainy  day  she  screamed : 
"Helen,  wipe  it  up !"  many  times, 
and  when  at  last  some  one  went  to 
her  it  was  found  that  the  rain  had 
been  beating  in  and  that  the  floor  of 
her  cage  was  covered  with  water. 

Her  ready  answer  of  "Very  well" 
when  "How  do  you  do  ?"  is  said  to  her 
once  caused  an  amusing  episode. 
When  "Pretty  Polly  Perkins,  how 
do  you  do?  How  do  you  do?"  was 
sung  to  her,  in  ord  3r  that  she  might 
learn  it,  instead  ol  repeating  it  as 
was  hoped,  she  graciously  answered : 


"Very  well."  But  after  several  rep- 
etitions of  the  verse  she  called  "Very 
well !"  three  times  with  increasing 
vigor,  so  that  the  last  one  was  a 
veritable  yell;  then  with  bill  firmly 
closed  she  looked  steadily  at  the 
singer,  and  if  ever  an  eye  expressed 
contempt  and  disgust  at  not  being 
understood,  Polly's  black  and  yellow 
eye  did  then. 

It  has  been  found  that  she  not  onlv 
answers  correctly  but  remembers 
what  has  been  told  her.  She  loves 
the  warmth  of  the  sun,  but  prefers  to 
be  sheltered  from  the  direct  rays  ;  so, 
in  the  early  spring,  when  her  cage 
was  hung  out  of  doors,  a  paper  was 
placed  over  it.  She  immediately 
tore  this  paper  into  pieces  and  treated 
a  second  one  the  same  way.  When 
the  third  was  tied  on  Miss  Polly  was 
told  that  if  she  tore  this  one  her 
wings  would  be  "patted."  Turning  in- 
differently away  she  said :  "All  right ! 
Shut  up !"  and  from  that  time  gave 
us  no  further  trouble. 

Polly  likes  to  roam  over  the  lawn 
and  garden,  laughing  and  talking  like 
a  little  child.  She  is  a  lovable,  fas- 
cinating pet,  very  gracious  and  gentle 
with  those  she  loves,  her  entire  trust 
and  confidence  in  them,  especially 
when  she  is  ill,  being  extremely 
pathetic. 

Those  whom  she  dislikes,  however, 
may  well  fear  her  scratch  and  bite, 
for  these  are  something  to  be 
dreaded.  Her  ill-humor  comes 
mostly  from  extreme  timidity;  but 
if  she  is  unjustly  treated,  she  not 
only  immediately  resents  it,  but  also 
never  forgets  it. 


THE  MORNINGSIDE  ACROPOLIS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


THERE  are  many  indications  that 
the  American  people,  especially 
those  in  the  great  cities,  are  be- 
a-iiinino;  to  discover  the  value 
and  necessity  of  what,  for  lack 
of  a  better  name,  we  may  call 
public  art.  That  is  to  say,  they  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  artistic 
dreariness  of  the  aspect  of  American 
cities,  the  lack  of  nobility  in  the 
planning,  design  and  setting  of 
streets,  squares,  monuments  and 
public  buildings  of  all  sorts,  and  the 
absence  of  those  innumerable  minor 
embellishments  which  adorn  the 
cities  of  the  Old  World  and  impart 
to  them  such  a  fascination  for  Amer- 
ican visitors. 

Eviery  such  artistic  achievement 
lends  force  to  any  movement  for  the 
advancement  of  art.  The  public 
taste  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on ;  and 
as  the  city  grows  richer  in  beautiful 
buildings,  its  citizens  will  become 
more  exacting  in  their  demands  for 
its  artistic  improvement.  A  fine 
building  is  a  splendid  object  lesson. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  grow- 
ing architectural  beauty  of  the 
Morningside  Heights  is  deeply  sig- 
nificant. The  region  about  Colum- 
bia University  is  becoming  a  sort  of 
Acropolis,  with  its  group  of  educa- 
tional   buildings,    the   Grant    mauso- 


leum, the  St.  Luke's  Hospital  and 
the  slowly  rising  fabric  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 
In  the  whole  group  there  is,  and  is 
likely  to  be,  nothing  finer  than  the 
really  magnificent  approach  to  this 
university,  with  its  esplanade,  steps, 
terraces,  balustrades  and  colossal 
vases,  the  whole  crowned  by  the 
white  colonnade  and  dome  of  the  li- 
brary. How  many  who  hurriedly 
pass  up  and  down  that  superb  flight 
of  steps  and  traverse  the  handsomely 
paved  esplanade  at  its  foot  pause  to 
take  in  the  beauty  of  the  picture,  or 
reflect  what  digTiity  and  splendor  it 
imparts  to  the  whole  region  about 
it  ?  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
country,  unless  it  be  the  approach  to 
the  Capitol  at  Washington.  It  is 
rare,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may 
be  more  common  in  the  future,  to 
find  a  board  of  trustees  so  far- 
sighted  in  their  recog-nition  of  the 
value  of  material  beauty  that  they 
are  willing  to  invest  liberally  in  such 
architectural  embellishments,  which 
really,  in  the  end,  make  as  large  a 
return  of  interest,  both  to  the  insti- 
tution they  adorn  and  to  the  com- 
munity it  serves,  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  any  other  form  of  in- 
vestment.— Selected. 


In  Germany  teachers  are  very  badly  paid.  At  a  teachers' 
festival  somebody  proposed  the  toast:  "Long  live  our 
school  teachers  ! "  "  What  on  ?  "  asked  a  cadaverous  speci- 
men, rising  in  his  seat. — Selected. 


IN  A  KINDERGARTEN. 

Oh  !    I  want  it  first,"  tlie  little  maid  said ; 

"But  I  want  it  first,"  said  the  boy; 
And  each  with  imperious  gesture  and  look 

Laid  claim  to  the  pretty  new  toy. 

''You  both  want  it  first,  my  dear  little  dears  ? 

I  wonder  then  what  we  can  do ! 
For  when  there's  but  one  toy,  why,  nobody  can 

Give  it  first  to  each  one  of  two  !" 

(The  winsome  child  faces  Avere  dark  Avith  self-will;) 
"Who'll  think  of  some  very  good  plan  ?" 

A  silence — and  then,  lo !  a  conqueror's  smile 
Transfigured  the  dear  little  man, 

"Give  ladies  the  first — that's  what  we  must  do ; 

Papa  says  that  that's  the  right  way. 
So,  Madeleine,  you  ought  to  have  it  the  first, 

And  afterwards  then  /  can  play." 

Complete  the  surrender  the  bonny  boy  made. 

And  Madeleine  welcomed  the  toy ; 
Though  often  her  eyes,  with  a  questioning  look, 

Were  bent  on  the  radiant  boy. 

Xext  day,  once  again  the  old  trouble  began. 
The  very  same  "me  first !"  was  heard. 

Till  sudden  the  girlie,  with  big  starry  eyes 
And  eager  voice,  spoke  the  new  word. 

"Oh,  Georgie,  I  Wke  you  to  have  it  the  first ; 

I  only  forgot  it,  you  know." 
And  new  beauty  shone  in  the  beautiful  face 

With  generous  love  all  aglow. 

ISTow,  day  after  day,  as  the  little  ones  meet. 

The  playtime  is  loving  and  bright ; 
For  each  childish  heart  the  sweet  lesson  has  learned 

Of  joy  in  another's  delight, 

— lAttle  Folhs. 
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ABOUT   CHILDREN  ENDURING  HARDSHIPS. 

iXE  sometimes  hears  it  urged  quickly  give  place  to  Avhat  is  pleas- 
that  children  should  be  made  ant.  When  the  contrary  is  the  case, 
to  endure  hardships,  in  order  that  and  the  educator  imderestimates 
they  may  be  fitted  for  life.  I  do  the  effort  which  the  child  has  to 
not  think  the  word  ''made"  is  appro-  make,  and  overestimates  the  offense 
priate.  Children  are  obliged  to  en-  of  bemoaning  his  fate,  when  he  be- 
dure  hardships,  and  any  hardships  comes  too  serious  or  tries  to  be  sar- 
whicli  they  are  obliged  to  endure  castic,  one  painful  feeling  in  the 
ai-e  salutary;  but  the  ready-made  child  is  reinforced  by  another,  the 
ones  devised  by  provident  elders  are  physical  vitality  is  lowered,  the  at- 
of  an  altogether  different  character  tention  is  concentrated  on  the  griev- 
and  effect.  I  do  not  think  those  peo-  ance,  and  any  effort  which  is  finally 
pie  who  talk  of  providing  hardships  made  to  control  the  ^vrong  action,  or 
for  children  realize  how  much  suf-  to  perform  the  right  one,  is  made 
fering  every  normal  child  has  to  en-  only  under  compulsion  from  with- 
dure  in  the  ordinary'  course  of  its  out,  and  is  in  no  complete  sense  self- 
daily  life.  The  going  to  bed,  being  discipline,  for  the  inward  consent  is 
washed  or  having  to  wash,  having  to  wanting.  There  is  no  true  self- 
stop  games  at  interested  junctures  to  discipline  without  inward  consent; 
get  ready  to  go  out,  having  to  put  and,  thougli  it  is  true  that  habits 
toys  away  exactly  at  the  time  when  may  be  formed  which  start  under 
you  have  lost  all  interest  in  them,  force  of  outward  compulsion,  unless 
and  want  to  turn  to  something  else  inward  consent  speedily  comes,  to 
or  when  you  are  very  tired  and  make  this  outward  compulsion  un- 
sleepy ;  having  to  forego  a  treat  be-  necessary,  the  habit  is  worth  little ;  it 
cause  of  rain  or  because  you  have  the  is  a  kind  of  excrescence  which  will 
toothache;  having  to  go  to  the  den-  drop  off  when  opportunity  occurs; 
tist;  having  to  be  polite  to  rows  of  and  so  we  see  girls  and  boys  drop- 
visitors;  having  to  try  on  new  ping  off,  one  by  one,  many  of  their 
clothes,  and  being  made  to  wear  apparently  good  childish  habits 
them,  while  you  are  yearning  for  a  which  were  never  any  organic  part 
new  possession  out  of  a  toy  shop  of  their  character.  The  question  of 
which  no  one  will  buy,  etc. ; — these  how  to  rightly  influence  children's 
and  countless  other  painful  experi-  feelings  is  a  very  difficult  one.  Wo 
ences  have  to  be  gone  through  by  can  only  hope  to  get  less  and  less 
every  child,  and  the  learning  to  take  crude  in  our  methods,  more  and 
them  cheerfidly — that  is  to  say,  to  more  patient  and  discerning,  until, 
check  the  impulse  to  grumble  or  partly  by  our  OAvn  self-discipline, 
rebel,  and  turn  the  attention  to  find-  partly  by  study,  partly  by  love,  we 
ing  out  alleviating  circumstances —  succeed  in  setting  goodness  before 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  cliildren  in  fairy  colors,  which  shall 
lessons  in  self-discipline  which  chil-  attract  more  than  all  the  lurid  hues 
dren  have  to  learn,  and  it  is  just  here  of  evil,  and  even  though  the  path 
that  the  sympathy  and  cheerfulness  which  leads  to  them  be  often  stre^\ni 
of  the  educator  are  most  needed,  in  with  thorns. — Marrjaret  A.  WroPr 
order     that     painful      feeling     may  in  Child  Life   fLondon). 


KINGSLEY^S  WATER  BABIES. 


By  William  Clark,  D.  C.  L. 


TH  E  Water  Babies  appeared 
originally  in  separate  chap- 
ters in  Macmillans  Magazine  from 
month  to  month,  in  the  year  1863, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  pub- 
lished in  a  volume.  On  the  whole 
the  reception  accorded  to  the  story 
was  favorable,  although  some  critics 
complained  that  it  was  too  childish 
for  g•ro^vn-up  people  and  too  heavy 
for  children.  To  some  it  appeared 
as  a  somewhat  nonsensical  fairy  tale, 
to  others  as  an  allegory  of  great 
depth  and  beauty. 

The  present  writer  very  soon  came 
to  the  opinion  that  the  story  had  a 
deep,  spiritual  meaning,  represent- 
ing the  inner  life  of  man,  in  its  vari- 
ous pha'ses.  Some  friends,  who 
stood  in  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
his  inter^Jretation,  suggested  that  he 
should  publish,  in  order  that  Mr. 
Kingsley  might  decide  as  to  his 
meaning  in  the  book.  With  some 
hesitation  the  writer  consented  to  do 
so,  and  published  his  exposition  of 
The  Water  Babies  in  an  English 
monthly  magazine.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  received  a  letter  from  Can- 
on Kingsley,  in  which  he  said : 
"From  beginning  to  end  I  desire  not 
one  word  more  or  less  as  regards  my 
meaning." 

The  hero  of  The  Water  Babies  is 
named  Tom.  He  is,  in  the  first  pe- 
riod of  the  story,  a  chimney  sweep, 
and,  in  the  second,  a  Water  Baby. 
The  second  period,  the  history  of  the 
Water  Baby,  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts:  (1)  His  life  in  the  river 
before  he  helped  the  lobster  out  of 


the  pot;  (2)  His  life  in  St.  Bran- 
dan's  Isle  under  the  discipline  of  the 
fairies,  Mrs.  Bedonebyasyoudid  and 
Mrs.  Doasyouwouldbedoneby ;  (3) 
The  period  from  the  time  when  he 
set  off  for  the  Otherendofnowhere  to 
the  end  of  the  story. 

The  first  period,  that  of  the  chim- 
ney sweep  life,  is  certainly  intended 
to  represent  the  life  of  sin,  and  of 
actual  sinful  life  and  action — not 
merely  sinful  principle  —  ending 
with  Tom's  conversion.  The  change 
in  Tom  thus  desigTiated  was  brought 
about  through  his  being  convinced  of 
his  own  dirtiness,  and  being  led  to 
desire  a  different  kind  .of  life.  The 
gradual  arousing  of  the  conviction 
of  sin  is  depicted  in  a  very  graphic 
manner.  First,  Tom's  master, 
named  Grimes,  is  confronted  by  an 
Irishwoman,  who  tells  him,  "Those 
that  wish  to  be  clean,  clean  they  will 
be,  and  those  that  wish  to  be  foul, 
foul  they  will  be."  Apparently  the 
words  produced  little  effect,  yet  they 
were  not  forgotten  by  Mr.  Grimes ; 
and  other  influences  brought  home 
the  same  lesson  to  Tom. 

Going  with  his  master  to  sweep 
the  chimneys  at  Harthover  Hall,  Tom 
came  down  the  wrong  chimney  into 
the  sleeping  apartment  of  Ellie,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Harthover. 
When  he  saw  this  fair,  pure  creature 
lying  in  her  white  bed,  he  looked  at 
his  own  wrist  and  tried  to  brush  off 
the  soot ;  and  then  turning  round  ho 
saw  standing  close  to  him  a  little, 
ugly,  black  fignire  svith  bleared  eyes 
and  grinning  white  teeth;     and   be- 
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hold!  it  was  himself  reflected  in  a 
great  mirror  such  as  he  had  never 
seen  before.  And  Tom  discovered, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  how 
dirty  he  was,  and  burst  into  tears  of 
shame  and  anger. 

Escaping   from   the    hall    he   fled 
across  the  park,  into  the  woods,  up 
the  moor,  and  at  last  scrambled  doAvn 
the  Lewthwaite  Crag,  an  almost  per- 
pendicular   descent.       He    was    fol- 
lowed all  the  way  by  the  Irishwoman, 
who  seems  here  to  represent  Provi- 
dence.     He  descended  into  Vendale, 
where   he   found   an   old   lady,    who 
turned  out  to  be  Mrs.  Grimes,  keep- 
ing a  little  school.     This  lady  at  first 
declared  that  she  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  chimney  sweeps ;   but, 
at  last,  taking  compassion  upon  him, 
she  gave  him  milk  and  put  him  in  an 
outhouse,  where  he  might  rest.     But 
he  turned  about  and  then  fell  half 
asleep,   and  dreamed  that  he  heard 
the  little  white  lady  crying  to  him: 
"Oh,    you're    so    dirty;     go    and   be 
washed" ;      and   then    he   heard  the 
Irishwoman     savins;:      "Those    that 
wish  to  be  clean,  clean  they  will  be." 
And  then  he  began  to  cry  out :    "I 
must  be   clean,"   and   threw   himself 
into  the  river  and  became  a  Water 
Baby.       Here    we  have    the   repre- 
sentation of  one  type  of  conversion. 
As  the  life  of  the  chimney  sweep 
represented    the   life    of    sin,    so   the 
first  period  of  the  Water  Baby  life 
represents  the  life  of  selfishness  or 
worldliness.       While   Tom   was   dis- 
porting himself  in  the  river,  he  had 
no  care  but  for  himself  and  his  own 
pleasures.      It  is  not  said  that  he  did 
anytbing  positively  wrong.      But  he 
was  living  a   selfish   and   a  worldly 
life — shallow  and  frivolous  without 
deep  conviction  or  any  serious  sense 
of    responsibility.        He    spends   his 
time  in  worrvino;  the  caddises,   tor- 
menting     the    little    trout,    making 
faces  at  the  otter,  chatting  with  the 


dragon   fly,    and   flattering   the   sal- 
mon. 

The  helping  of  the  lobster  out  of 
the  pot  brought  a  change.  The  de- 
scription of  this  episode  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  parts  of  the  whole 
book;  and,  as  a  result,  he  entered 
upon  a  new  experience.  He  came 
upon  a  Water  Baby — another  crea- 
ture like  himself,  seen  for  the  first 
time.  We  are  told  to  guess  the  ex- 
planation; and  it  is  not  very  dif- 
ficult to  discover.  Whilst  we  live  a 
merely  selfish  and  worldly  life,  our 
fellow  creatures  are  to  us  simply  a 
n^eans  of  amusement  and  entertain- 
ment. But  just  as  Tom's  act  of  self- 
denvino;  kindness  to  the  lobster 
opened  his  eyes  to  see  the  W  ater 
Babies,  so  wlien  men  go  out  to  their 
fellow-creatures  in  acts  of  self-for- 
getful love  and  sacrifice,  they  come 
to  recognize  them  as  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, as  children  of  the  same  great 
Father.  The  same  general  lesson 
is  taught  in  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner. 

Tom  is  now  the  representative  of 
the  human  soul  brought  into  a  right 
relation  to  God  and  man.  But  this 
is  only  the  beginning  of  a  true  hu- 
man life.  A  protracted  discipline 
must  be  undergone  before  the  goal 
of  perfection  is  reached.  Kingsley 
emphasizes  this  point,  when  he  says: 
"I  wish  Tom  had  given  up  all  his 
naughty  tricks,"  and  so  forth. 

Soon  he  came  face  to  face  with 
Mrs.  Bedonebyasyoudid,  a  fairy,  a 
very  terrible  lady  with  a  birch  rod 
under  her  arm.  We  soon  discover 
the  nature  of  this  lady.  She  is  Law 
— the  law  of  our  nature,  which  de- 
clares that  "Whatsoever  a  man  sow- 
eth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  And  this 
explains  the  seeming  ugliness  of  this 
fairy.  She  is  ugly  because  men  are 
bad.  When  they  are  good,  she  will 
be  as  beautiful  as  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Doasyouwouldbedoneby,      who     rep- 
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resents  divine  Grace.  All  this  will 
become  quite  clear  to  the  reader. 

Several  remarkable  incidents  oc- 
curred during  the  time  when  Tom 
was  under  the  influence  of  these  two 
fairies,  Tom  got  at  the  cupboard 
where  Mrs.  Bedonebjasyoudid  kept 
her  sweet  things,  and  gobbled  up  a 
quantity  of  them  with  sad  results — 
showing  us  that  the  sweets  of  the 
spiritual  life  are  the  result  of  labor 
and  self-denial,  and  are  not  to  be 
snatched  at  in  this  way.  We  have 
seen  that  the  first  part  of  the  Water 
Baby  life,  in  the  river,  represented 
the  worldly  life.  The  second  part, 
in  St.  Brandan's  Isle,  under  the  two 
fairies,  represents  the  discipline  of 
Law  and  Grace.  We  now  come  to 
the  third  part  which  represents  the 
perfecting  of  the  life  by  self-denial 
and  suffering. 

While  Tom  was  in  St.  Brandan's 
Isle,  Little  Ellie,  who  had  become  a 
Water  Baby,  came  there  and  assisted 
in  Tom's  education.  But  every  Sun- 
dav  she  went  awav,  and  she  would 
not  tell  Tom  where  she  went.  But 
the  fairy  informed  him  that  if  he, 
like  Ellie,  would  go  somewhere, 
where  he  did  not  want  to  go,  and  do 
something  that  he  did  not  like  to  do, 
then  he  would  know  where  Ellie 
went  on  Sundav.  The  meaning  of 
this  is  clear.  IS^o  one  can  tell  an- 
other what  his  own  higher  life  is  like. 
It  is  only  by  entering  into  the  same 
experience  that  we  understand  that 
of  another. 

Tom  at  last  consented  to  under- 
take the  journey  to  the  other  end  of 
ISTowhere,  and  he  was  directed  to 
Mother  Carey,  who  would  tell  him 
the  way  to  Mr.  Grimes,  whom  he  was 
to  help.  Several  of  his  attempts  to 
find  Mother  Carey  ended  in  failure. 
The  Gairfowl  (Great  Auk)  repre- 
sented those  poor  old  creatures  who 
are  so  full  of  their  own  superiority 
that  thev  disdain  to  learn  the  lessons 


that  "common  people"  are  learning, 
and  so  forget  all  that  they  ever  knew. 
She  tries  to  tell  Tom  the  way,  and 
breaks  down. 

At  last,  however,  he  found  an  old 
whale  that  directed  him  to  Mother 
Carey.  Mother  Carey  is  Dame  Na- 
ture, from  the  foot  of  whose  throne 
the  living  creatures  swam  away  in 
countless  numbers.  She  gave  Tom 
two  pieces  of  advice — to  follow  his 
dog  and  to  walk  backwards — signi- 
fying the  two  giiides  of  nature,  in- 
stinct and  experience.  If  it  should 
appear  that  nature  is  here  improper- 
ly brought  in,  we  may  remember  how 
Butler  points  out  that  Nature,  in  the 
full  meaning  of  the  term,  is  the  re- 
flection of  God. 

Tom  met  with  several  other 
strange  adventures.  Thus  in  the 
Island  of  Laputa  he  met  with  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  examination 
whicli  deserves  condemnation.  When 
he  came  to  Oldwivesfabledom  he  met 
the  Pow-wow  man  who  thought  that 
no  one  could  be  made  good  unless  he 
was  first  frightened  into  fits. 

At  last  Tom  reached  his  old  mas- 
ter Grimes  stuck  in  a  chimney,  and 
unable  to  get  out.  By  the  influence 
of  Tom's  kindness  and  the  memory 
of  his  mother,  and  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  Mrs.  Bedonebyasyoudid, 
Grimes  is  brought  to  a  better  mind 
and  started  in  a  new  life.  And  now 
Tom  is  permitted  to  return  to  St. 
Brandan's  Isle.  There  he  finds 
Ellie  seated  upon  a  rock.  But  now 
she  and  Tom  are  no  longer  children ; 
they  are  grown  up.  While  they  are 
gazing  at  each  other,  the  Fairy  ad- 
dresses them,  and  they  are  puzzled 
by  her  appearance.  She  seems  at 
once  Mrs.  Bedonebyasyoudid,  Mrs. 
Doasyouwouldbedoneby,  Mother  Ca- 
rey and  the  Irishwoman.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  is  not  difficult.  In  this 
dim  twilight  of  Time,  when  we  are 
as  children  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  car- 
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ried  about  by  every  kind  of  doctrine,  stature  of  men,   and  see  as  we  are 

and    see    only    as    through    a    glass  seen,  then  shall  we  know  that  in  these 

darkly,  Xature  and  Grace,  and  Law  principles  there  is  no  contradiction, 

and      Conscience      and      Providence  but  that  all  form  a  perfect  harmony 

seem   to   us   diverse   and   often   con-  and  unity  in  God. — Canada  Educa- 

flicting      and      contradictory;       but  tional  Monthly. 
when     we    are    grown    to    the    full 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  H.  ALLEN. 


Although  the  death  of  Mr.  Louis 
H.  Allen  was  chronicled  last  month, 
we  add  here  a  brief  tribute  to  this 
earnest  kindergarten  advocate  from 
a  personal  friend  of  his.  Miss  Amalie 
Hof  er : — 

"It  was   in  the   beginning  of  the 
free   kindergarten   movement   in   his 
own  city  of  Buffalo  that  I  first  knew 
him.        Telling    an    incident    of    the 
helplessness  of  a  child,  I  discovered 
the  strong  man  in  tears  of  tenderest 
sympathy.      Then  he  told  me  of  his 
first   acquaintance   with   the   kinder- 
garten,— how  he  and  Mrs.  Allen  read 
aloud    one    Sunday    afternoon,    from 
cover  to  cover,  tlie  little  Free  Kinder- 
garten, sent  out  by  the  Chicago  Free 
Kindergarten  Association,  giving  the 
accounts  of  the  results  noted  by  the 
kindergartners  and  of  daily  work  as 
it  was  carried  on  with  the  children 
and  the  mothers  and  fathers.     That 
Sunday   afternoon's  reading    was    a 
spiritual   awakening,   and  both  gave 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  children 
aiid    tlic  kindergarten.       After  visit- 
ins:  the  leading;  Avorkers  and  schools 
in   Xew   York   city,    Mr.    and   Mrs. 
Allen  returned  to  Buffalo  and  threw 
their  whole  energy  into  the  free  kin- 
dergarten    movement.        Though     a 


business  man  with  great  responsibili- 
ties, Mr.  Allen  wrote,  night  and  day, 
articles  for  the  Buffalo  press,  believ- 
ing that  the  needs  of  the  work  should 
be  kept  before  the  whole  public ;   and 
from  1890  until  the  time  of  his  death 
no  more  valiant,  tender-hearted,  self- 
giving  service  has  been  rendered  to 
the  kindergarten  cause  than  by  Mr. 
Louis  11.  Allen.      It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  witness  the  flame  of  his  zeal 
incorporate  itself  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten News,  now  the   Kindergakten 
Review.     There  was  no  time  to  sleep 
when  the  babies  were  growing  from 
slum-mothers'    amis,    only   to   creep 
into  the  g-utters  and  alleys.      There 
was  no  time  to  eat   and  enjoy  life 
while  three  and  four  year  olds  were 
toddling  about  in  rags  and  filth.   And 
so  he  worked  on  into  the  morning, 
and   no   sanctified   taper   lighted   be- 
fore the  Holy  Virgin  has  ever  sym- 
bolized  a    more    religious     consecra- 
tion.     Several  kindergarten   articles 
from  Mr.  Allen's  hand  appeared  in 
the    Outlook,   and  he   contributed    a 
booklet  on  the  Progress  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten in  New  York  State  for  the 
educational  exhibition  of  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition." 


KINDERGARTEN   PROGRESS  AND    ITEMS  OF    PER- 
SONAL   INTEREST. 


Nine  new  kindergartens  have  been  opened 
in  connection  witli  the  public  schools  of 
Toledo,  Ohio.  These,  added  to  the  six 
which  were  established  last  February,  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  Superintendent  Chal- 
mers, only  half  of  what  is  necessary.  In 
recommending  the  opening  of  the  new 
kindergartens,  Superintendent  Chalmers 
stated  that  it  required  $l,926.:i0  to  operate 
the  six  kindergartens  since  last  February. 
This  leaves  a  balance  of  $942.94  on  hand 
at  present,  which,  with  the  amount  to  be 
collected,  will  give  a  total  of  $10,112.08 
for  the  support  of  the  kindergartens  during 
the  coming  year.  This  sum  allows  a  sur-  , 
plus  of  over  $2,400  above  all  expenses, 
which  Superintendent  Chalmers  trusts  will 
allow  the  opening  of  more  kindergartens 
next  February. 

Columbia  University  has  received  $100,- 
000  with  which  to  found  a  chair  of  Chinese 
literature,  and  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  James  Sjseyer 
have  given  another  $100,000  with  which  to 
build  a  model  public  school.  This  will  be 
a  part  of  the  Teachers  College,  itself  affil- 
iated with  the  university.  The  model 
school  is  to  be  an  experiment  station. 
There  has  long  been  a  Horace  Mann  School 
in  connection  with  the  Teachers  College,  a 
pay-pupil  school  of  practice.  The  Speyer 
School  will  be  the  same,  except  that  tuition 
will  be  free.  It  is  now  proposed  to  throw 
open  both  Horace  Mann  and  Speyer 
Schools,  if  so  much  room  be  needed,  for 
model  Sunday  schools,  and  committees  are 
now  formulating  plans  by  which  all  that 
has  been  learned  in  day  schools  may  be  ap- 
plied to  Sunday  school  instruction. 

Hereafter  one  large  room  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  will  be  set  aside  for  the 
pleasure  and  instruction  of  children.  The 
exhibits  will  be  so  labeled  and  so  placed  as 
to  be  specially  pleasing  to  young  folk. 
Scientific  nomenclature  will  he  laid  aside, 
and  only  common  names  used  on  labels. 
These  labels  will  also  to  some  extent  ex- 
plain the  life  of  the  bird  or  animal.  In 
this  room  will  also  be  live  birds    in   cages, 


swung  among  bowers  of  branches.  Birds 
and  insects  will  be  shown  in  proximity  to 
those  objects  which  constitute  their  food  or 
their  home. 

The  work  of  the  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  kinder- 
garten college  is  enlarging  year  by  year, 
and  each  fall  some  new  feature  is  added  to 
the  course.  The  repeated  request  for  a 
short  course  of  training  for  nurses  prompts 
the  kindergarten  association  to  add  this  de- 
partment to  its  work.  It  is  apparent  to 
mothers  that  it  is  a  necessary  and  vital 
thing  for  nurses  to  be,  to  a  degree,  sympa- 
thetic observers  of  child-life.  For  a  nurse 
to  feel  that  her  care  of  the  child  is  an  im- 
portant one,  tends  to  awaken  a  new  interest 
in  her  occupation.  There  are  many  changes 
in  the  faculty  this  year.  Miss  Sackett, 
after  seven  years  of  capable  service,  re- 
signed to  take  up  children's  work  in  the 
Carnegie  library,  to  be  succeeded  by  Miss 
Mary  Bakewell.  Miss  Bakewell  will  be 
the  director  of  the  new  kindergarten  in 
Trinity  parish.  Miss  Jean  McLachlan  will 
be  succeeded  by  Miss  Mary  Schwarberg. 
]\liss  JNIary  Jarrett  will  take  a  position  in 
York,  Pa.  Miss  Alice  Snider  has  returned 
to  take  her  place  on  the  faculty  after  an 
absence  of  about  fifteen  months.  Mis§ 
Susan  Blow  will  commence  her  series  of 
lectures  on  the  Mother  Play  in  November, 
and  the  class  of  ten  lessons  in  Mother  Play 
will  begin  October  4,  conducted  by  Ruth 
Eleanor  Tappan,  a  member  of  the  faculty. 
By  beginning  so  early  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
six  Mother  Plays  which  are  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  Miss  Blow's  lectures  can  be  studied 
before  her  an-ival. 

Madison,  Wis.,  has  a  new  kindergarten 
opened  in  the  Seventh  ward,  in  charge  of 
Miss  Katherine  Fleming  of  the  Chicago 
Kindergarten  College  and  Miss  Lora  Morley 
of  Mrs.  Treat's  training  school  of  (irand 
liapids,  Mich. 

The  free  kindergarten  at  Newnan,  Ga., 
has  opened  with  twenty  pupils — only  five 
less  than  the  limit  of  accommodation. 
Miss  Margaret  Cook  has  entered  upon   the 
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work  with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  and 
tlie  best  results  are  expected.  About  sixty 
dollars  has  been  spent  in  equipping  the 
room,  and  a  further  pledge  oi  twenty-five 
dollars  per  month  has  been  guaranteed  by 
the  friends  of  the  movement  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  kindergarten,  thus  making  it  ab- 
solutely free  to  the  pupils  admitted.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Free  Kindergarten  Association, 
through  whose  efforts  the  kindergarten  was 
established  and  under  whose  auspices  it 
will  be  directed  and  maintained,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Mrs.  Habersham  King,  president ; 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Cole,  Jr.,  vic'e-president ;  Mrs. 
Roy  Cole,  treasurer  ;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Herring, 
secretary  ;  Mrs.  R.  F.  Milner,  assistant  sec- 
retary. 

Miss  Carola  O.  Leighton  of  Cohasset, 
Mass.,  has  been  engaged  to  take  charge  of 
the  St.  James  kindei-garten  at  Keene,  N. 
H.,  for  the  coming  year. 

Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Riggs  and  Miss  Nora 
A.  Smith  are  at  work  upon  a  Children's 
Book  of  English  Verse,  which  is  to  be  a 
storehouse  of  beautiful  things.  Through 
painstaking  search  in  libraries  here  and  in 
Great  Britain,  many  verses  for  children  by 
last  century  writers  have  been  unearthed. 

A  kindergarten  dejjartment  has  been  es- 
tablished in  the  Columbian  school  at  Cor- 
nellsville,  N.  Y.,  tliis  year.  Miss  Mabel 
L.  Britt,  a  graduate  of  the  Buffalo  High 
School  and  Buffalo  Jvormal  School,  has 
charge  of  this  department. 

Miss  Lovejoy  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  IMain  street  kindergarten,  Titusville, 
Pa.  Miss  Cray  was  assigned  the  position 
made  vacant  by  Miss  Lovejoy  at  the  Fourth 
Ward  kindergarten. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  at  the 
North  Billerica,  Mass.,  kindergarten  this 
year.  Miss  Houliston,  the  principal,  resigned 
to  take  a  rest,  and  her  place  has  been  filled 
by  Miss  Linda  F.  Chisholm  of  Marblehead. 
Miss  Bartlett,  the  assistant,  has  taken  a 
position  in  one  of  the  Boston  kindergartens, 
and  her  place  is  filled  by  Miss  Alice  F. 
Seeton  of  Lowell.  Only  those  children 
are  received  whose  parents  are  willing  that 
they  should  remain  in  the  kindergarten  for 
two  years. 

Miss  Lena  L.  Howe  has  been  elected 
teacher  of  the  Saco,  Me.,  kindergarten  in 
place  of  Mi.ss  Harriett  Griffin  resigned. 

The  training  school  of  the  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Kindergarten  Association  will  assume 
possession  of  its  new  quarters,  1429  Mc- 
CuUoh  Ftreet,  the  latter  part  of  September, 
at  which  time  an  informal  house-warming 
will  be  given  by  the  staff  of  instructors. 


The  Florence,  Ala.,  Free  Kindergarten 
has  closed  its  third  year's  work  with  a 
most  gratifying  statement  of  the  work  ac- 
complished under  the  principal,  Miss  Maud 
Lindsay  of  Tuscumbia.  The  treasurer  re- 
ports a  balance  from  the  year's  work,  and 
the  management  is  pleased  with  the  hearty 
support  accorded  them  by  the  public.  The 
kindergarten  is  conducted  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  the  employees  of 
the  factories  who  are  too  small  to  attend 
the  public  schools. 

Miss  Grace  S.  DeVine,  a  graduate  of  the 
Froebel  Normal  School  of  Bridgeport, Conn., 
will  have  charge  this  year  of  the  private 
kindergarten  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  formerly 
conducted  by  Miss  Susie  Wilcoxson. 

The  kindergarten  at  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va.,  opened  September  9  with  Miss  Cassel- 
dine  in  charge,  assisted  by  Miss  Winifred 
Cox  of  Belpre.  The  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation who  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
kindergarten  are  :  Mrs.  J.  G.  Cochran,  pres- 
ident;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Curtis,- vice-president  ; 
Mrs.  Carrolton  Hoblitzell,  secretary;  Mrs. 
D.  M.  INIiller,  treasurer. 


$100    REWARD,    $100. 

The  readers  of  tliis  jjaper  will  be  jileased  to  learii 
that  tliere  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that  sci- 
ence has  been  able  to  r  ure  in  all  its  stages,  and  that 
is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Ciu-e  is  the  only  positive 
cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh  be- 
ing a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a  constitutional 
treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  ujion  the  l)lood  and  nuicous  surfaces 
of  the  system,"thereby  destroying  the  foundationof 
the  disease,  and  giving  tlie  patient  strength  by  build- 
ing up  the  constitution  and  assisting  nature  in  doing 
its  work.  Tlie  proi)rietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its 
curative  powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dol- 
lars for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list 
of  testimonials. 

Address,         F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo.  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Kindergartners  who  are  willing  to 
change  their  location  for  a  better  salary 
and  advanced  positions,  should  address 
Mr.  Orville  Brewer,  Teachers'  Coopera- 
tive Association,  100  Auditorium  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  Mr.  Brewer  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  fill  such  positions  as 
principal  or  assistant  in  the  public  kin- 
dergartens of  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Cov- 
ington, and  other  large  cities,  as  well  as 
private  kindergartens.  He  prefers  those 
with  large  experience,  but  often  has  posi- 
tions for  beginners  who  have  had  a  thorough 
preparation. 
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Miss  Daisy  Cornell  is  assistant  in  the 
kindergarten  department  of  the  Union 
School  at  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 

The  members  of  Trinity  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  have  ar- 
ranged to  open  a  free  kindergarten  in  two 
rooms  of  the  parish  house  early  in  October, 
with  Miss  Mary  E.  Bakewell  as  director 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Arundel  as  prin- 
cipal, ex  officio.  There  will  be  accommo- 
dation for  about  sixty  children.  ^Mothers' 
classes  will  also  be  arranged.  Miss  Bake- 
well  will  be  assisted  by  a  number  of  stu- 
dents from  the  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny 
Kindergarten  College  and  several  volunteer 
assistants  from  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  affair  will  be  supported  wholly 
by  the  congregation  and  will  be  undenomi- 
national and  without  distinction  as  to  race 
or  color. 

At  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Miss  Mary  H.  Batch- 
elder  has  been  transferred  from  the  North 
Chestnut  street  kindergarten  to  the  new 
Highlands,  with  i\liss  Fair  as  her  assistant. 
Miss  Nellie  Perry  has  been  promoted  to 
the  principalship  at  the  North  Chestnut 
street  kindergarten,  with  Miss  O 'Grady  of 
Springfield  as  her  assistant. 

The  Free  Kindergarten  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  has  moved  in^to  its  new  quarters, 
608  Main  street,  and  opened  for  the  fall 
term  September  10.  Miss  Rose  Galbraith, 
the  faithful  and  efficient  kindergartner,  is 
in  charge,  and  Miss  Mabel  Flammond  re- 
tains her  position  as  assistant. 

The  New  York  State  Assembly  of  Mothers 
will  hold  its  fifth  annual  meeting  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  October  15,  16  and  17. 

Miss  Mabel  H.  Blake,  who  has  been  an 
assistant  in  the  kindergarten  at  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  has  gone  to  (iuatanama,  Cuba,  to 
take  charge  of  the  kindergarten  department 
of  a  private  school  of  which  Miss  Anna  H. 
Doolittle,  a  former  principal  of  Greenfield 
kindergarten,  is  at  the  head. 

The  kindergarten  conducted  for  many 
years  by  the  St.  Andrew's  I^piscopal 
Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  discontinued 
last  year.  This  year  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion have  rented  the  lower  floor  of  Douglas 
hall  from  St.  Andrew's  Church,  including 
the  school  furniture,  and  will  establish  a 
kindergarten  annex  to  No.  13  school. 

Miss  Mina  Prime,  who  has  been  suj^er- 
visor  of  kindergartens  in  Ironwood,  Wis., 
during  the  past  three  years,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  supervisor  of  the  kindergartens 
of  Honolulu. 

The  kindergarten  at  Bar  Harbor,  Me., 
opened  for  the  fall  term  September  2  in 


charge  of  Miss  Lillian  Walton,  a  graduate 
of  Pratt  Institute. 

At  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  the  residents  of 
the  north  side  were  much  pleased  with  the 
announcement  that  the  kindergarten  at 
Hope  Presbyterian  Church  is  to  be  reor- 
ganized this  year.  A  kindergarten  was 
maintained  there  for  several  years  by 
private  contribution  until  1898.  The  work 
this  year  will  be  under  the  superintendence 
of  JNIiss  Lucy  Bell  Merriam,  and  will  be 
partially  self-supporting. 

The  Froebel  Club  for  Child  Study,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  holds  its  first  meeting  Oc- 
tober 7.  The  program  will  include  a  talk 
and  a  story  told  by  Mrs.  Treat. 

A  kindergarten  department  is  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  John  B.  Drake  School,  Chi- 
cago, in  charge  of  Miss  Maude  Reiter. 
This  department  will  be  as  a  further  me- 
morial to  John  B.  Drake,  for  whom  the 
school  was  named,  and  will  be  maintained 
by  Mrs.  Drake  for  two  years. 

Miss  Maud  Thiry  will  be  the  kindergart- 
ner at  Milton  Junction,  Wis.,  this  year. 

Petitions  are  being  circulated  asking  the 
Board  of  Education  to  establish  a  kinder- 
garten department  in  the  public  school  of 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Academy  at  Newburg, 
N.  Y.,  opened  a  kindergarten  in  the  con- 
vent September  16. 

Danbury,  Conn.,  will  have  a  kinder- 
garten and  training  school  this  year.  The 
kindei'garten  was  opened  September  16  at 
86  Keeler  street  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Hine  of 
New  Haven  and  Miss  Grace  L.  Barnum  of 
Danbury.  The  training  class  will  organize 
on  October  1. 

A  kindergarten  was  opened  at  Bruns- 
wick, Me.,  September  10,  under  Miss  Mary 
B.  Mellen. 

The  kindergarten  opened  September  10 
at  the  Union  Bethel,  Cincinnati,  is  in 
charge  of  Miss  May  Cochnower. 

The  Cleveland,  Ohio,  kindergarten  train- 
ing school  re-opened  September  9  under 
Miss  McKinney.  It  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  about  one  hundred  pupils  in  attend- 
ance this  year. 

The  free  kindergarten  and  teachers' 
training  class  at  Friend's  University,  Wich- 
ita, Kan.,  is  in  charge  of  Miss  C.  C.  Shults 
of  Peoria,  111. 

Miss  Claudia  Peters  of  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  will  have  a  position  this  year  in  the 
kindergarten  department  of  the  public 
schools  of  Lancaster,  Ky. 
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The  dry  goods  firm  of  Abraham  & 
Straus  of  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
have  inaugurated  a  novelty  in  their  large 
department  building.  A  kindergarten  has 
been  organized  on  the  fourth  floor  near  the 
toy  department  which  will  be  in  charge  of 
a  competent  teacher.  Parents  visiting  the 
store  for  shopping  purposes  may  leave  their 
children  in  the  kindergarten  while  they  are 
making  their  purcliases.  The  materials 
necessary  are  furnished  free  by  the  firm. 

Miss  Sarah  Gilligan,  a  graduate  of  the 
Jacob  Tome  Institute,  Port  Deposit,  Aid., 
has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Lock 
Haven,  Pa.,  kindergarten. 

The  offer  of  a  third-year  course  in  the 
Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Girls  may 
induce  many  students  to  return.  Special 
training  will  be  given  in  the  work  of  kin- 
dergarten, primary  school,  vacation  schools, 
and  summer  playgrounds ;  also  advanced 
courses  in  drawing,  nature  study,  psychol- 
ogy and  handwork,  including  woodwork, 
bent-iron  work,  box  work,  basketry,  weav- 
ing, raffia  work,  etc.  A  certificate  in 
kindergarten  is  granted  to  students  who 
successfully  complete  the  third-year  course- 
This  opportunity  is  open  to  all  former  grad- 
uates of  the  normal  school. 

The  kindergarten  connected  with  the 
Mission  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  opened 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Emma  Austin. 
The  organization  is  supported  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches  in  the  city,  and  during 
its  four  years  of  existence  the  work  has 
been  very  encouraging.  The  officej-s  of  the 
Mission  are  :  President,  Mrs.  Herbert  P. 
Bissell ;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Thomas  Stod- 
dard ;  secretary,  Mrs.  Seward  Peterson ; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Charles  Ribbell.  There  are 
classes  in  sewing  for  the  mothers  of  the 
children  who  attend  the  kindergarten,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  of  each  week.  ]Mrs. 
Bissell  is  chairman  of  the  work,  assisted  by 
several  of  the  w  omen . 


]\liss  Clara  Whitney  of  Big  Rapids, 
Mich.,  has  gone  to  Belding  to  teach  in  the 
kindergarten  department  of  the  public 
schools. 

A  lady  visitor  for  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  of  Indianapolis  recently  found 
a  father  sick  in  bed.  Before  leaving,  she 
said  to  him  :  "When  I  come  to-morrow, 
I  will  bring  you  a  dinner  nicely  cooked." 
"You  need  not  do  that,  madam,"  the 
father  replied  ;  then,  placing  his  hand  lov- 
ingly upon  the  head  of  his  little  nine-year- 
old  daughter,  he  added  :  "My  little  girl 
goes  to  Mrs.  Blaker's  Domestic  Training 
School,  and  she  knows  how  to  cook  pota- 
toes in  seven  different  ways,  and  eggs  in 
nine  different  ways.  She  can  make  a  bed 
as  well  as  they  do  at  the  hospital ;  there'll 
not  be  a  wrinkle  in  my  sheet."  Such  little 
housekeepers  are  being  trained  by  scores  in 
these  schools. 

The  Kindergarten  Association  of  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  has  opened  three  kinder- 
gartens this  year.  The  association  will 
support  but  one  free  kindergarten,  that  in 
the  Third  ward,  where  it  is  most  needed, 
and  where  so  much  good  has  been  accom- 
plished through  this  work.  The  kinder- 
gartens on  the  East  Side  and  on  the  South 
Side  are  co-operative  subscription  schools, 
under  the  direction  and  management  of  the 
association,  with  Mrs.  William  Capps  and 
Mrs.  John  B.  Hawley  as  respective  chair- 
men. The  teachers  secured  are  graduates 
of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  two 
of  whom,  Miss  Wood  and  Miss  Winchester, 
are  well  and  favoral>ly  known  in  Fort 
Worth,  through  their  work  last  year.  For 
the  present  the  South  Side  kindergarten  is 
to  be  taught  at  Captain  J.  C.  Terrell's  resi- 
dence. INIiss  Martha  Wood  will  have  charge 
of  it,  assisted  by  the  young  ladies  of  the 
training  class,  which  is  also  an  institution 
of  the  association. 


The  Henry  Barnard  Books 

The  entire  stock  of  the  publications  of  the  late  Dr.  Henrv  Barnard  has  been  transferre<l  to  nie,  and  is 
now  in  my  office.  It  consists  of  electrotype  and  steel  plates,  sheets,  stock,  and  bound  books  weighing  more 
than  35  tons,  and  covering  the  following: 

The  American  Journal  of  Education,  31  volumes,  Kindergarten 
and  Child  Culture  Papers,  National  Education  in  Europe,  Pestalozzi 
and  Pestalozzianism,  American  Teachers  and  Educators,  German 
Teachers  and  Educators,  etc.,  etc. 

As  rai)idly  as  possible  all  missing  voliinics  will  lie  reprinted,  and  this    noble  educational  library  will  be 
once  more  accessible.    Meantime  all  incpiiries  will  he  ])romptly  answered. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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HARVEST  TIME. 

By  EMILIE  POULSSON. 

^Tis  the  Harvest  time^  'tis  the  joyful  Harvest  time! 
From  the  gfarden  and  the  orchard, 
From  the  meadow  and  the  field, 
We  have  gathered  of  the  bounty 
That  the  kindly  earth  doth  yield. 

Tis  the  Harvest  time,  'tis  the  joyful  Harvest  time! 


Sing  the  ''Harvest  Home/'  sing  the  joyful  ''Harvest 
Home"! 
'Tis  the  toil  in  early  springtime 
And  beneath  the  summer  sun, 
That  has  brought  the  joy  of  autumn 
And  the  Harvest  treasures  won. 
Sing  the  "Harvest  Home,"  sing  the  joyful  "Harvest 
Home"! 


HOW  SHALL  WE  DEVELOP  GOODNESS  ? 

A  KINDERGARTNER'S  TALK  TO  MOTHERS. 


Bt  Mary  G.  Trask. 


PROM  our  consideration*  of  the 
term  "'goodness,"  as  commonly 
used,  I  think  we  saw  plainly  that  it 
always  implied  relation,  and  could 
have  no  real  meaning  apart  from  the 
idea  of  relation.  Yet  it  implies  the 
idea  of  inner  relations  as  well  as 
outer;  our  bread,  if  it  is  to  be  good 
for  us,  must  be  good  in  itself. 

When  we  considered  our  use  of  the 
term  "good"  as  applied  to  a  young 
child,  we  saw  that  there  was  little  idea 
of  morality  connected  with  it,  but  that 
when  we  speak  of  "a  good  child"  we 
usually  mean  a  normal,  healthy  child, 
who  is  growing  and  developing  natu- 
rally, and  is  active  and  happy,  and  not 
much  trouble.  But  I  am  sure  we  all 
feel  that  we  cannot  stop  here.  The 
healthy  baby  is  "good"  without  effort ; 
but  this  kind  of  goodness  cannot  last 
always,  and,  even  if  it  could,  there 
would  be  no  morality  in  it,  for  moral- 
ity implies  will  and  choice.  What 
we  must  strive  for,  then,  is  to  so  train 
and  develo]!  our  children  that  when 
they  are  able  to  make  choices,  and  to 
direct  their  own  lives,  they  will  choose 
to  live  in  right  relations,  and  to  exer- 
cise right  activities. 

Wliat  is  implied  in  this  aim  ? 

First — the  cliild's  individual  devel- 
opment— physical,  mental  and  spirit- 
ual.     The  consciousness    that    each 
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individual  is  but  a  part  of  the  great 
whole  of  humanity,  and  cannot  even 
exist  in  isolation,- — that  his  life  is 
made  up  of  relations  of  every  kind, — 
does  not  lessen  the  value  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  increases  it ;  for  only 
through  the  perfection  of  each  indi- 
vidual can  the  great  whole  of  life  be 
made  perfect.  This  is  clearly  brought 
out  in  Professor  Peabody's  fine  and 
inspiring  book,  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Social  Question. 

I.  Physical  development  comes 
first  in  order,  and  is  very  important, 
for  we  know  how  much  the  body  af- 
f(K3ts  the  mind,  and  also  how  much 
our  power  to  lead  a  useful  life  de- 
pends upon  our  health  and  strength ; 
but  this  is  now  so  generally  acknowl- 
edged, and  so  much  has  been  ^vritten 
on  the  subject  by  specialists,  that  it 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  dwell  on 
it  here.  There  is  one  point,  however, 
that  I  think  is  sometimes  overlooked, 
and  that  is  the  need  of  quiet, — the 
danger  of  overstimulation.  The  baby 
is  so  attractive,  especially  when  ho 
begins  to  talk,  that  it  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  talk  to  him  too  much,  and  to 
give  him  so  many  new  impressions 
and  new  sensations  that  his  brain  gets 
tired  out  trying  to  assimilate  them; 
and  the  child  becomes  nervous  and 
fretful  or  restless  and  discontented, — 
not  satisfied  with  anything  for  more 
than  a  few  moments,  and  continually 
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deniaiidiug  fresh  excitements  that 
onlv  increase  tlie  trouble.  AVlien  there 
is  a  hirge  circle  of  admiring  friends 
and  relatives  the  babj  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  have  too  much  attention ;  and 
unless  the  mother  and  nurse  are  very 
watchful  and  careful  he  may  get  into 
a  nervous  condition  which  \x\\\  be  very 
hard  to  overcome. 

Every  little  child  should  have  a 
good  deal  of  quiet  time  each  day — 
several  hours  if  possible — and  during 
this  time  should  be  left  to  himself  as 
much  as  is  consistent  with  safety,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  investigate 
things  for  himself  and  to  quietly  ex- 
periment and  meditate,  in  his  baby 
fashion,  on  all  the  wonders  that  he 
sees  about  him.  I  remember  taking 
a  twenty  months  old  baby  (a  child 
who  had  suffered  a  good  deal  nerv- 
ously from  just  this  overstimulation) 
to  a  huckleberry  pasture,  where  he 
amused  himself  with  great  success  for 
half  an  hour  or  more.  He  found  a 
piece  of  an  old  fence  rail,  with  a  nail 
imbedded  in  it,  and  with  this  he  be- 
gan to  hammer  the  stones  in  which  the 
pasture  abounded.  He  found  that 
Avhen  he  stnick  the  iron  against  a 
stone  there  was  a  peculiar  sound,  and 
this  interested  him  greatly.  He  trot- 
ted about  from  one  stone  to  another  to 
find  out  whether  the  sound  was  always 
the  same.  Then  he  handed  the  stick 
to  me,  saying,  ''Knock,"  and  then  took 
it  back  and  renewed  his  experiments. 
This  same  baby,  when  only  nine 
months  old,  amused  himself  for  half 
an  hour  rolling  a  heavy  glass  tumbler 
back  and  forth  on  the  piazza  where 
he  was  sitting.  Another  child,  two 
years  old,    with   whom   I    have  been 


lately,  though  extremely  active  and 
restless,  will  amuse  himself  a  long 
time  on  the  beach  by  taking  wet  sand 
in  his  little  shovel,  carrying  it  some 
distance  to  a  pail,  and  there  mixing 
it  with  dry  sand.  These  things  may 
seem  very  trifling,  but  they  simply 
show  that  children  will  employ  them- 
selves quietly,  if  encouraged  to  do  so ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
very  much  better  for  their  brains  and 
nerves  than  constant  conversation  and 
stimulus. 

II.  This  thought  of  the  child's 
free  experimenting  connects  natu- 
rally with  the  next  point  of  mental  de- 
velopment and  growth  in  knowledge. 
Physical  development  includes  the 
senses,  as  well  as  the  limbs  and  other 
organs  of  the  body,  and  the  mind  and 
senses  must  develop  together.  Though 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  overstimu- 
late  a  child,  or  to  force  development, 
yet  we  must  not  repress  natural  in- 
stincts when  thev  arise,  and  we  must 
remember  that  the  instinct  of  curi- 
osity, and  the  instincts  wdiich  lead  us 
to  compare  and  classify  our  experi- 
ences, have  an  important  part  to  play 
in  the  preparation  for  life.  To  live 
in  the  world  we  must  know  the  world ; 
but  to  the  little  child  the  world  is  all 
unknown,  and  it  is  stranger  to  him 
than  the  strangest  foreign  country 
could  be  to  us ;  for  some  objects  and 
qualities  in  foreign  countries  would 
be  familiar  to  us,  while  to  the  baby 
all  is  new.  He  does  not  know  him- 
self, nor  does  he  know  ivhat  to  expect 
of  things  aroimd  him.  I^ow  it  is  very 
evident  that  to  live  in  the  world  at  all 
wo  must  know  what  to  expect. 

If  fire  sometimes  burned  and  wat-er 
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sometimes  wet  tis,  and  at  other  times 
did  not ;  if  corn  were  sometimes  nour- 
ishing, and  sometimes  poisonous;  if 
a  ball,  when  thrown,  would  sometimes 
fall  to  the  earth  and  sometimes  keep 
on  rising  in  the  air,  we  can  see  that 
knowledge  and  rational  life  would  be 
unattainable.  But  there  is  order  in 
the  external  world,  and  there  is  in  our 
minds  a  corresponding  tendency  to- 
wards order  that  leads  us  to  compare 
and  classify  objects  and  to  generalize 
about  them.  This  rational  knowl- 
edge must  come  through  the  senses, 
and  must  be,  to  'a  large  extent,  the  re- 
sult of  the  child's  own  experience. 
Words  are  absolutely  unintelligible 
until  they  are  connected  with  some 
experience.  What  use  is  there  in  tell- 
ing a  baby  that  things  are  "hot"  or 
"cold"  unless  he  has  had  the  experi- 
ence of  feeling  heat  and  cold  ?  If  he 
is  to  be  kept  from  burning  his  fingers, 
he  must  touch  things  that  are  hot,  but 
not  hot  enough  to  be  dangerous. 

So  we  can  see  that  the  more  free- 
dom a  child  has  (of  course  without 
real  danger)  and  the  more  he  can  ex- 
periment upon  objects  aromid  him, 
the  better  fitted  he  will  be  to  live  in 
the  world ;  for  he  will  know  what  to 
expect  and  how  to  act. 

Besides  this,  avc  must  know  our- 
selves— our  own  powers — if  we  are 
to  know  how  to  live,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  powers,  as  well  as  their 
development,  comes  only  through 
their  use.  Activity  is  natural  to  us, 
and  the  sense  of  power,  and  of  growth 
in  power,  is  a  very  real  pleasure.  We 
all  know  how  delighted  a  child  is  when 
he  finds  he  can  do  some  new  thing; 
and  what  Professor  Groos  calls  "joy 


in  being  a  cause"  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  life. 

If  we  help  a  child  too  much,  and  if 
we  tell  him  many  things  which  he 
might  find  out  for  himself  or  which 
his  present  experience  does  not  enable 
him  to  understand,  we  run  a  risk  of 
stunting  his  powers  and  of  making  his 
knowledge  vague  and  unreal.  I  am 
reminded  here  of  the  two-year-old 
boy,  of  whom^  I  have  already  spoken. 
I  was  showing  him  pictures  one  day, 
and  we  came  upon  a  picture  of  a  bird 
perched  near  her  nest,  in  which  were 
little  white  eggs.  jSTow^  Otis  asso- 
ciated eggs  only  with  breakfast,  and 
immediately  remarked,  "Birdie  eat 
eggs."  I  tried  to  explain  that  eat- 
ing eggs  was  not  Birdie's  purpose; 
that  little  birds  would  come  out  of 
the  eirgs.  But  Otis  was  not  con- 
vinced  and  repeated  emphatically^ 
"]Sro,no — Birdie  eat  eggs  forbekfass." 
Evidentlv  he  will  have  to  wait  for  ex- 
perience  to  teach  him  that  eggs  have 
another  use  before  he  will  understand 
the  picture.  This  child  has  lived 
chiefly  in  the  city,  and  I  suppose  he 
has  not  seen  much  of  birds'  nests  or 
little  chickens ;  for  my  little  nephew, 
who  has  always  lived  in  the  country, 
early  associated  eggs  with  little  birds 
and  chickens,  though  he,  too,  had 
them  for  breakfast.  Another  child 
whom  I  met  this  summer,  a  little  girl 
four  years  old,  thought  that  the  wood- 
en piers  at  the  seashore  were  rivers, 
because  (as  her  cousin  explained) 
"she  has  heard  that  rivers  run  into 
the  sea,  and  these  things  run  out  into 
the  sea !" 

Shall  we  then  leave  children  to 
learn  from  their  experience  alone  ? 
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Evidently  this  is  impossible;   for  saying:  "See  the  pretty  bird!"     "See 

then  each  child  would  have  to  start  the  pussy !"    "See  the  ball  roll !" 

at  the  very  beginning  of  things,  and  We  can  also,  I  think,  help  the  chil- 

no  progress  of  the  race  would  be  pos-  dren  to  fix  their  knowledge  and  to 

sible.  make    it    definite.     The   child    finds 

Besides,  we  must  guard  the  baby  that  the  ball  rolls ;  then  he  associates 

from  danger.     We  may  let  him  find  the  word  roll  with  the  movement ;  and 

out  that  the  fire  will  burn  his  fingers,  finally,  when  we  ask  him  what  the 

in  order  that  he  may  keep  away  from  ball  does,  he  says,  "It  rolls"  ;  and  by 

it;  but  we  are  careful  not  to  let  him  saying  this  he  fixes  the  fact  in  his 

hurt  himself  seriously  in  getting  his  mind  and  makes  it  definite.  We  must 

experience.  be  careful,  however,  not  to  question 

We  can,  also,  govern  and  arrange  until  the  experience  has  been  often 

the  children's  experiences,  to  some  ex-  repeated,  and    to    give    the    children 

tent,  so   that   they   shall   learn  more  plenty  of  chances  to  experiment  for 

quickly  and  easily.  This  is  quite  a  dif-  themselves. 

ferent  thing  from  telling  them  expe-  I  remember  that  when  my  nephew 
riences  which  they  cannot  under-  was  nearly  three  years  old,  he  was, 
stand.  If  we  left  children  quite  ■  to  like  other  children,  fond  of  throwing 
themselves  we  should  not  even  teach  sticks  and  stones  into  the  water ;  and 
them  to  talk,  but  just  let  them  pick  as  he  lived  near  a  lake,  he  often  had 
up  language  for  themselves.  ISTo  this  amusement.  One  day  his  grand- 
doubt  they  do  that  to  a  considerable  father  asked  him,  "What  happened 
extent,  and  would  learn  to  talk  in  to  the  stones  when  you  threw  them 
time  if  no  attention  were  paid  to  into  the  water?"  "They  went  way 
them ;  but  they  would  be  much  slower,  down,"  he  replied.  "And  what  hap- 
and  much  time  would  be  wasted.  As  pened  to  the  sticks  ?"  "Oh,  they 
it  is,  we  all  do  teach  them,  by  talking  whimmed  [swimmed]  about."  Here 
about  the  things  they  see  and  calling  the  questions  made  him  recall  his  ex- 
them  by  name.  We  say,  "Cow,  horse,  periences,  and  putting  them  into 
ball,"  etc.,  pointing  out  the  objects;  words  made  his  knowledge  definite 
but  instinctively  we  associate  word  and  impressed  it  on  his  mind.  This 
and  object  or  action,  so  that  the  words  little  incident  illustrates  also  the  tend- 
may  have  a  meaning  for  the  child,  ency  to  compare  and  classify,  of 
There  is  another  point  to  be  consid-  which  we  have  spoken ;  and  the  same 
ered,  also ;  namely,  that  we  all  see  thing  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  when 
things  constantly  without  noticing  only  eighteen  months  old  he  called  all 
them  imtil  something  happens  to  call  round  things  "ball,"  and  called  an 
our  attention  to  them,  and  this  is  cer-  apple  tree  a  "ball-tee."  In  the  kin- 
tainly  true  of  children,  who  must  see  dergarten  these  aims  are  always  kept 
so  many  new  and  strange  things  every  in  view- — to  associate  words  with  ex- 
day.  Therefore  we  pick  out  certain  periences,  to  let  the  children  learn 
things  which  we  try  to  make  distinct,  through  their  own  activities,  to  awak- 
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en  and  train  their  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  reflection,  and  to  help  them 
to  be  strong  and  self-reliant. 

But  Ave  cannot  forget  that  the  end 
in  vieAv  in  all  knowledge  and  develop- 
ment should  be  power  to  live  rightly 
in  the  world. 

III.  Without  right  principles, 
knowledge  and  power  only  make  a 
man  or  woman  more  dangerous  to  so- 
cietv ;  and  this  thought  brings  us  to 
our  third  point— the  child's  spiritual 
development.  A  child's  physical  and 
mental  development  may  be  "good," 
but  moral  goodness  is  not  attained 
until  we  have  the  will  and  power  to 
make  right  choices,  and  without  tliis 
the  rest  is  of  little  value.  ISTow  the 
little  child  has  not  the  knowledge  or 
will-pov/er  to  direct  his  life;  he  must 
be  under  control  and  guidance,  but 
the  aim  of  this  control  is  to  fit  him 
for  self-control.  How  shall  this  be 
accomplished  ? 

To  live  aright  we  need  right  affec- 
tions and  also  a  steadfast  sense  of 
duty,  which  will  enable  us  to  over- 
come temptation  and  "to  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good."  Every  human 
being  has  both  good  and  bad  impulses 
and  emotions ;  luit  if  the  good  im- 
pulses are  encouraged  and  the  bad 
are  repressed,  good  habits  are 
formed,  and  the  good  habits,  in  their 
turn,  react  on  the  feelings. 

Colonel  Parker,  in  the  last  chaptei- 
of  Talks  on  Teaching,  speaks  of  the 
need  of  "carefully  leading  the  child's 
heart  to  the  right  emotions,"  and  then 
of  giving  many  opportunities  for  ex- 
pressing these  emotions.  And  Froe- 
bel,  in  the  motto  to  the  Flower-Basket 
song,  says:    "Seek   to   give   outward 


form  to  the  feelings  (that  is,  the  good 
feelings)  that  stir  the  child's  heart; 
for  even  the  child's  love  may  fade  and 
die  if  it  be  not  cherished."  Emotion 
that  does  not  express  itself  in  action 
is  only  weakening ;  but  each  good  and 
generous  deed  helps  to  establish  good 
habits  both  of  feeling  and  of  action. 

Although  much  may  be  done  by  the 
school  and  the  church  to  help  children 
towards  goodness,  yet  no  influence  can 
equal  that  of  the  home ;  for  the  im- 
pressions made  there  are  the  most  last- 
ing as  well  as  the  earliest. 

The  family  is  the  natural  starting 
point  of  life,  and  the  child  who  has 
not  known  it  has  missed  something 
that  can  never  be  replaced.  This  is 
now  so  generally  acknowledged  that  it 
is  considered  better  for  a  child  to 
grow  up  in  the  poorest  home,  not  actu- 
ally bad,  than  in  the  best  institution. 
The  family  is  a  whole,  composed  of 
different  members ;  and  so  it  is  the  fit- 
ting introduction  to  that  larger  whole 
of  society,  with  its  duties  of  mutual 
love  and  helpfulness,  and  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  men. 

But  there  must  be  law  and  justice 
in  the  family,  as  well  as  love,  if  the 
child  is  to  get  the  right  training  for 
life.  He  must  realize  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  has  duties,  and  that 
the  special  duty  of  a  child  is  obedi- 
ence to  the  parents,  who  are  stronger 
and  wiser  than  he  is  and  who  are  do- 
ino-  all  thev  can  for  his  good.  The 
only  real  remedy  for  the  spirit  of  an- 
archy, which  has  brought  so  great  a 
calamity  now  upon  our  nation,  is  to 
train  the  chihh-en  of  the  nation  to 
respect  law  and  rightful  authority. 
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At  the  same  time,  I  think  we  should  pussy  and   her  kittens,    and  of  birds 

be  careful  not  to  worry  children  by  and  their  little  ones.     After  a  while, 

unnecessary     interference     in     little  we  began  to   ask  the  children  what 

things,   and  to   allow  them   opportu-  they  could  do    to    help    father  and 

nity  to  express  their  own  individual-  mother,  and  they  were  eager  to  sug- 

itv.     It   is   better   sometimes   to   let  gest  various  things, — washing  dishes, 

them  learn  for  themselves  morally,  as  dusting,    ''minding    the    baby,"  etc. 

well  as  mentally;  to  let  them  make  Some  of  the  children  already  helped 

unwise  choices,  when  the  issues  are  their  mothers  at  home,  but  in  other 

not  too  serious,  so  that  they  may  have  cases  it  had  not  occurred  to  the  chil- 

experience  of  the  results.     And  when  dren  to  do  anything,  for,  of  course, 

the  results  are  painful  or  unpleasant,  they  were  very  little;  but  they  were 

it  is  not  often  best  to  interfere  and  glad  to  try  when  it  was  suggested,  and 

prevent  these  consequences  from  be-  the  mothers  told  us  that  they  became 

ing  felt,  but  rather  to  help  the  child  much  more  helpful, 

to  make  the  best  of  them,  letting  him  Of  course,  in  many  homes,  just  this 

feel    always    that    whatever  his  mis-  kind  of  help  is  not  needed  from  the 

takes  and  troubles  he  can  rely  upon  children;  but  some  ways  of  helping 

the  love  and  help  of  his  father  and  can  always  be  found — perhaps  going 

mother.  on  errands,  looking  after  the  younger 

Just  a  word  of  suggestion  in  regard  children,     weeding    garden-beds,     or 

to   some    methods     of     ^'leading  the  picking  flowers  or  berries, 

child's  heart  towards  the  right  emo-  Giving  to  those  whom  they  love  is  a 

tions,"  and  arousing  a  sense  of  grati-  pleasure   to   children   as   well   as   to 

tude  and  of  duty.     This  can  be  done  "grown-up"    people;    and   sometimes 

far  better  indirectly  than  by  direct  we  don't    let  them   have   enough  of 

preaching  or  moralizing.     Often  pic-  this    pleasure,    but    stunt    the    gen- 

tures  and  stories  of  children  or  of  ani-  erous    impulse   by   giving  too   much 

mals  will  suggest  the  ideas  that  w^e  to    them,     and    failing    to    encour- 

wish  to  inculcate.  Perhaps  I  can  illus-  age    effort  and    self-denial  on  their 

trate  by  the  story  of  our  kindergar-  part.    A  friend  tells  me  of  a  scene 

ten  in  Xew  York.     It  was  in  a  very  she  witnessed  between  a  father  and 

poor  district,  and  the  children  knew  a    little    child.      The    father    asked 

little  of  the  world  outside  their  homes,  the  baby  for  a  piece  of  her  candy ;  but 

or  of  nature,  as  they  were  far  from  when,  after  a  little  struggle  with  her- 

any  parks.     But  although  the  homes  self,  she  broke  off  a  piece  and  handed 

here   were   poor,    the    children  loved  it  to  him,  he  refused  it,  saying:  ''Oh, 

them,  and  we  had  the  family  life  to  no !     Father  does  n't  really  want  it. 

begin  with.     The  children  were  very  Baby  can  have  it  all !"     I  think  we 

ready  to  tell  about  their  homes,  and  ought  never  to  refuse  the  gifts  that 

to  tell  how  father  and  mother  worked  children  offer,  however  crude  or  un- 

for  them.     They  were  interested  in  attractive    they    may    appear,  if  we 

pictures    and    stories   of   the    mother  A\Tsh  to  encourage  in  them  the  spirit 
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of  giving.     A  child  can  understand,  and  it  seemed  natural  and  fitting  to 

too,  that  he  truly  helps  by  cheerful  give  thanks  because  we  realized  a  lit- 

obedience,  and  by  gentle  manners.     I  tie   of   our   dependence  upon  others, 

remember  one  very  poor  mother's  say-  and,  above  all,  upon  God,  who  alone 

ing  to  me,  "Little  Mary  speaks  so  nice  sends  rain  and  sunshine  and  makes  all 

to  me  that  it  makes  me  feel  good."  things  live  and  gTow.     But  we  felt 

But  we  want  to  realize  our  mutual  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  children 

dependence  and  duties,  not  only  in  to  do  something ;  and  so  we  suggested 

the  family,  but  also  in  society ;  and  that  they  should  try  to  help  a  poor  old 

for  this  we  must  learn  how  much  we  woman,    whom    we    knew,    to    keep 

owe  to'  others  in  our  daily  life.     In  Thanksgiving.       Both    the    children 

the  kindergarten  we  tried  to  show  the  and  their  parents  responded  gladly, 

children  how  many  people  had  worked  and    almost    every    child    brought  a 

before  they  could  even  have  bread  and  penny  or  an  apple,  or  a  little  food  of 

milk  for  supper.    They  were  familiar  some  kind,  and  the  poor  old  lady  had 

with  the  baker^  but  they  had  no  idea  a  very  unexpected  Thanksgiving.  The 

where    the    flour,    milk,    and    butter  children  took  great  interest  in  "the 

came  from.     JSTor  did  they  know  any-  poor  old  grandmother,"  as  they  called 

thing  of  the  processes  of  gro^vth.     By  her,   and  we  used  to  visit  her  occa- 

means  of  stories,  pictures,  songs  and  sionally  through  the  winter  and  take 

games,    and    some    excursions  to  the  her  little  presents.       Something  like 

country  and  the  parks,  we  succeeded  this  may  surely  be  done  by  children 

in  giving  them  some  idea  of  all  that  whose  circumstances  are  better,  and 

had  been   done   bv   the   farmer   and  thus  the  foundation  mav  be  laid  for 

miller,  as  well  as  by  the  baker,  and  of  those  habits  of  sympathy  and  helpf ul- 

the  growth  and  gathering-in  of  the  ness  that  are  to  bring  about  a  new  and 

harvest.     Then  came  Thanksgiving ;  better  societv  on  the  earth. 


'  "Wliat  do  I  do  M'hon  I  am  lonesome  ?"  Why !  I  sit 
down  and  write  to  one  of  my  friends.  Do  you  know,  as 
I  grow  older  I  make  a  kind  of  luxury  out  of  loving  my 
friends.     As  to  loving  my  enemies,  I  never  had  any,  and 

'  so  I  do  not  know  just  how  it  feels  to  love  one's  enemies. 
*  *  *  Having  no  ononiies  to  love,  the  natural  outfit 
that  was  given  me  to  love  them  with  can  be  lavished  on 
my  friends.      This  is  to  be  rich. — is  it  not  ? 

— LeJid  a  Hand. 


A  SPARTAN  SONG. 

PRESERVED  BY  PLUTARCH. 

Chorus  of  Old  Men: — 

We  have  been  young  thongh  now  grown  old, 
Hardy  in  field,  in  battle  bold. 

Chorus  of  Young  Men: — 

We  are  so  now ;  let  who  dares,  try ! 
We  '11  conquer  or  in  combat  die. 

Chorus  of  Children: — 

"\A^atever  ye  can  do  or  tell, 

We,  one  day,  will  you  both  excel. 


THE  HARVEST  OF  LIFE. 

By  Robert  Collyee. 


********  world,  and  the  reapers  are  the  angels, 
"T  HERE  is  not  a  nation  or  people  and  in  vastness,  in  variety,  and  in  the 
anywhere  that  is  not,  accord-  span  of  the  harvest,  it  is  the  same  yes- 
ing  to  its  variety,  bringing  forth  fruit  terday,  to-day,  and  forever, 
to  God, — something  good,  ansAvering  *******  * 
to  its  condition  as  truly  as  the  har-  There  is  a  very  great  treasure  we 
vests  answer  to  the  zones  of  the  world,  never  think  of  calling  religion  that  is 
It  is  not  our  sort ;  and,  perhaps,  we  still  fruit  imto  God,  and  garnered  by 
cannot  see  what  use  there  is  in  it.  It  Him  in  the  harvest.  The  fruits  of 
is  not  our  business.  What  we  have  to  the  Spirit  are  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
do  is  to  make  the  best  of  the  corner  of  suffering,  gentleness,  patience,  good- 
the  vineyard  the  Master  has  given  us,  ness ;  and  I  affirm  that  if  these  fruits 
and  then  to  believe  that  He  will  see  are  found  in  any  form,  they  are  the 
to  the  rest,  and  will  not  let  it  run  to  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  whether  you  show 
waste.  In  China  and  India,  as  well  your  patience  as  a  woman  nursing  a 
as  in  America,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  fretful  child  or  a  man  attending  to 
holds  His  own ;  for  the  field  is  the  the  vexing  detail  of  a  business  or  a 
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physician  following  tlic  dark  mazes 
of  sickness,  or  a  mechanic  fitting  the 
joints  and  valves  of  a  locomotive.  Be- 
ing honest  and  trne  besides,  you  bring 
forth  frnit  unto  God. 

The  harvest  of  life  is  infinitely 
vaster,  as  the  harvest  of  the  world  is, 
than  oiu'   estimate.     *     *     *     Men 

m 

differ  in  their  ways  and  in  their  na- 
ture as  widely  as  the  chestnut  and 
cherry,  or  the  walnut  and  the  peach ; 
and  yet  they  may  all  be  good  men.     '^ 

*  We  want  men  and  women  to  be 
good  according  to  the  way  we  define 
goodness,  and  cannot  believe  in  them 
unless  thev  conform  to  our  standard. 

A  man  may  be  good  at  the  heart  of 
him  as  a  man  can  be ;  but,  if  he  be 
sharp  or  hard  on  the  surface,  we  can- 
not quite  believe  in  such  goodness. 
We  never  think  that  such  a  man  is 
like  a  chestnut  or  a  walnut  in  the  har- 
vest of  the  year,  as  good  in  his  own 
way  as  any.  Others,  again,  are  all 
sweetness  until  you  get  at  their  heai-t ; 
and  then  you  find  a  tang  of  bitterness 
and  hardness  you  never  expected. 
You  wonder  whether  they  can  be 
really  good  men.  You  might  as  well 
wonder  whether  there  can  be  a  good 
plum  or  peach  or  cherry  with  the  bit- 
ter kernel.  Some,  again,  are  wrapped 
up  in  husks  that  are  dry,  withered, 
and  dead  ;  but  down  within  the  husk 
is  the  grain  ;  and  this  is  good,  and  you 
know  it.  But  you  sorrow  tliat  the 
husk  should  be  there,  and  never  think 
it  has  to  be  there  for  a  nature  like 
that,  or  there  would  be  no  gTain ;  and 
that  by  and  by  all  this  husk  will  be 
stripped  away  and  done  with. 

The  variety  in  the  fruit  of  life  is 

as  divine   as   the   abundance.     Petei* 

\ 


had  a  furltidding  outside,  with  a  heart 
as  tender  as  ever  beat ;  and  John's 
heart,  when  vou  come  close  to  him  in 
the  Gospels,  was  anything  but  tender. 
Yet  they  were  both  saints  for  all  that. 
Erasmus  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
fascinating  man  of  his  day;  Luther, 
to  look  at,  one  of  the  least.  The  good 
of  Erasmus  was  more  on  the  outside ; 
of  Luther,  more  within.  They  are 
both  to  be  counted  among  the  noblest 
children  of  God. 

Goldsmith  was  a  pulp  of  a  rare 
sweetness  down  to  the  core.  Johnson 
had  a  goodness  unspeakably  different, 
but  quite  as  good,  in  one  of  the  knot- 
tiest and  hardest  shells  to  look  at  that 
was  ever  seen. 

Stephen  Girard  was  a  byword  for 
what  was  hard  and  keen;  but,  when 
the  yellow  fever  raged  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  was  the  first  man  in  the  town 
in  his  fearless  devotion  and  sweet  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  sick  and  dying. 

In  all  sorts  of  husks  and  shells, — ■ 
hard,  sharp,  withered,  and  dead, — God 
sees  a  goodness  that  we  are  always 
missing,  and  He  counts  and  treasures 
it  in  the  granary  of  Heaven.  We 
think  of  Him  too  much  as  one  walk- 
ing through  the  world  looking  only 
for  the  best,  and  rejecting  with  aver- 
sion what  is  not  tlie  best ;  but  I  tell 
you  that  when  He  goes  forth  with  His 
reapers  to  gather  LHs  harvest,  He 
looks  as  lovingly  now  as  He  once 
looked  through  the  eyes  of  Christ,  His 
Son,  for  all  the  good  there  is  every- 
where. There  may  be  only  a  single 
grain  in  October  where  He  put  one  in 
March;  He  bids  His  angels  gather 
that  one  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  an 
hundredfold. 
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It  is  not  for  a  moment  my  idea  that 
because  the  great  Husbandman  will 
certainly  make  the  best  of  the  multi- 
tudes that  are  like  the  wild  fruit  of 
the  wilderness,  and  of  those  that  are 
like  the  smaller  and  more  ordinary 
growth  of  the  field  and  forest,  and  of 
all  the  rest  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  leaving  out  of  the  measure  of  good 
fiiiit  to  God,  we  are  to  be  satisfied 
with  anything'  short  of  the  uttermost 
goodness,  largeness,  and  ripeness  we 
can  possibly  attain  to.  Only  as  we 
make  the  best  of  what  we  have,  and 
so  become  the  best  we  can  be,  shall 
we  win  the  great  "Well  done  I"  and 
no  man  or  woman  ought  ever  to  be 
satisfied  with   anvthino;  less  than  .to 


try  for  it.  Patience,  perseverance, 
good  endeavor  through  storm  and 
shine,  the  uplifted  heart,  the  pure  life, 
the  large  sympathy,  the  faith  that 
was  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  truth  and 
the  love, — these  will  bring  into  mv 
o\vn  life  an  ever-ripening  perfection, 
and  save  me  from  the  poor  perversity 
of  thinking  God  has  not  an  infinite 
store  of  fruit  as  good  as  mine  or 
better. 

'•  So  will  I  gather  strength  and  hope  anew  : 
For  T  do  know  God's  patient  love  per- 
ceives 
Xot  what  we  did,  but  what  we  tried  to  do. 
And,  though  the  ripened   ears    be  sadly 
few, 
lie  will  accept  our  sheaves." 

— Selected. 


IN  NOVEMBER. 


Whence  are  warblers  flown  whose  silenced  lays 
Erst  ranged  at  break  of  morning,  sweet  and  clear  ? 
A  little  band  of  snow-birds  twitter  here 

And  fly  before  us  in  a  shy  amaze; 
The  sheaves  are  garnered ;  ruddy  fruits  and  sweet 

Are  gathered  in  ^vith  patient  thrift  and  care ; 
In  fresh-tilled  fields,  the  green  of  winter  wheat 

Beguiles  us,  spring-like;  but  the  woods  are  bare. 
The  pallid  sun  scarce  lights  the  cold,  dark  sky. 
And  on  the  hillside  umber  shadows  lie. 


-Selected. 


SENSE  TRAINING  IN  DETROIT  KINDERGARTENS. 


By  Clara  W.  Mixgins. 


/^XE  of  Troebel's  most  important 
insights  was  that  the  child  is 
a  "developing  organism."  That  is, 
the  child  is  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment; the  different  organs  or  powers 
are  not  complete  at  birth,  but  through- 
out childhood  are  maturing.  There  is 
a  plastic  condition  which  means  all 
possibilities  either  for  good  or  ill, — 
perfect  development,  good,  fair,  poor, 
stunted  growth,  arrested  development. 
In  an  organism  every  part  affects 
every  other  part ;  ministers  to  or  sub- 
tracts from  every  other  part  and  thus 
affects  the  well-being  of  the  whole. 
Imperfect  development  of  one  part  or 
organ  carries  its  thread  of  influence 
through  the  whole  fabric  of  life.  The 
different  parts  or  powers  of  the  or- 
ganism have  their  time  for  maturing, 
for  growth  is  not  symmetrical  in  the 
sense  that  all  are  maturing  evenly  and 
at  the  same  time.  As  they  are  nour- 
ished at  the  time  of  development,  so 
are  thev  in  the  main  to  be.  The  de^ 
velopment  cannot  be  carried  on  again 
at  some  future  time.  Whatever  is 
done  as  an  aid,  or  to  give  freedom  to 
development,  must  be  done  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  so  that  the  most  ade- 
quate functional  activity  may  be 
secured. 

Developnlent  in  the  young  human 
being  is  indicated  by  spontaneous,  im- 


pulsive activity,  varying  with  dift'er- 
ences  in  development,  and  fitted  to 
bring  about  the  maturing  of  the  part 
or  power  concerned. 

The  great  responsibility  of  parents 
and  teachers  is  to  see  that  right 
conditions  for  development  are  fur- 
nished. That  the  child  is  susceptible 
to  the  influences  of  environment, — 
both  to  those  that  make  for  perfection 
and  to  those  that  hinder — is  our 
ground  for  educational  endeavor. 
Without  favorable  conditions  for  de- 
velopment we  do  not  secure  the  high- 
est product.  The  kindergarten  is  one 
means  for  securing  the  best  conditions 
for  development. 

The  life  and  growth  of  the  organ- 
ism is  not  something  that  can  be  di- 
vided, except  in  theory,  into  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral ;  but,  to  show 
the  broad  scope  of  effort,  we  may  say 
that  the  kindergarten  endeavors  to 
furnish  right  conditions  for  the  com- 
plete development  of  children  and  to 
turn  to  educational  accoiuit  the  spon- 
taneous, impulsive  activities;  to  fur- 
nish such  conditions  as  will  enable  the 
child,  through  his  natural  develop- 
ment, to  realize  his  possibilities,  to 
adjust  himself  to  his  environment, 
and  do  his  part  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  race.  The  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  child  is  the  outgrowth  of 
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and  reaction  upon  the  physical,  and 
the  moral  has  its  roots  in  both  the 
physical  and  the  mental  life. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, we  need  to  see  what  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  development  in  process 
during  the  kindergarten  age.  How 
shall  we  discover  the  nature  of  the 
development  ?  As  has  been  indicated, 
through  the  child's  interests  as  indi- 
cated by  his  spontaneous  activity.  We 
find  the  child  eager  to  use  his  senses 
upon  all  objects  mthin  his  reach,  and 
incessantly  active  with  his  limbs. 
From  this  we  judge  that  the  sense  or- 
gans and  limbs  are  developing  (con- 
sidering the  physical  side  only). 

Since  we  know  that  these  activities 
are  transitory  and  must  be  utilized 
while  they  last,  how  can  we  best  pro- 
mote the  development  dominant  at 
this  time  ?  The  spontaneous  acti\dty 
gives  us  the  clue.  Exercise  means 
nourishment.  Restraint,  repression, 
mean  stunted  growth,  if  not  arrested 
development.  The  sense  organs  and 
limbs  must  then  have  appropriate  and 
sufficient  exercise — to  the  end  that 
they  may  attain  their  highest  poten- 
tiality of  fimctional  activity.  What 
the  possibilities  are,  physical,  mental, 
and  iiKO'rtl,  we  try  to  determine  by 
what  has  been  accomplished  and  by 
the  needs  of  our  complex  civilization. 
For  the  end  is  notmerely  perfectionof 
physical  development,  but,  as  has  been 
said,  that  the  child  may  adjust  him- 
self to  his  natural,  institutional,  and 
ethical  environment,  for  his  own  self- 
preservation  and  advancement,  and  to 
the  upbuilding  of  the  race,  he  being 
an  organic  part  of  the  race  and  his  de- 
velopment and  functional  activity 
affecting  the  well-being  of  the  race. 


The  intellectual  possibilities  will 
grow  out  of  the  physical.  The  senses 
must  be  tested  to  discover  whether 
tliev  are  in  normal  condition  or  de- 
fective  in  some  particular.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  we  cannot  get  a  clear,  vivid, 
true  mental  image  through  a  defective 
sense.  This  is  the  time  when  the  child 
forms,  and  acquires  the  habit  of  form- 
ing, clear,  definite,  mental  images. 
This  is  the  time  when  he  is  acquiring 
a  store  of  mental  images  that  \\\]\. 
make  him  rich  or  poor  in  interpreta- 
tion and  appreciation  later  in  his  life, 
for  later  he  is  not  so  readv  to  observe, 
but  is  engaged  in  relating  and  apply- 
ing what  he  has  observed.  His  ability 
to  image  what  he  reads,  hears,  or  gets 
through  symbols  as  used  in  language, 
reading,  geography,  arithmetic,  his- 
tory, will  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  habits  acquired  now.  He  should 
not  only  observe  and  acquire  the  pow- 
er of  observing,  but  he  shoidd  be  given 
the  vocabulary  and  other  medimns  of 
expression  in  connection  with  his  ob- 
servation that  will  enable  him  to  ex- 
press what  he  observes  truthfully. 
These  should  not  be  forced  upon  him, 
but  the  natural  interest,  healthfully 
nourished,  will  demand  their  use.  He 
needs  this  power  of  expression  not 
onlv  for  others,  but  for  himself.  Xo 
impression  becomes  effective  without 
expression  of  some  kind.  The  teacher 
is  the  mediator  between  the  child  and 
his  environment  to  enable  the  child 
to  gain  the  impressions  most  valuable 
to  him  at  this  time,  and  to  assist  tlie 
child,  as  he  may  be  able,  by  showing 
him  such  materials  and  methods  of 
work  as  may  be  required  to  express 
his  ideas  so  that  truthfidness  as  re- 
gards ideas  and  conduct  of  life  may 
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result.  This  is  tlie  time  for  inculcat- 
ing ideas  of  truthfulness,  not  as  a  pre- 
scription imposed  from  authority,  but 
as  a  matter  of  clearness  necessary  in 
communication  and  co-operation  with 
others,  and  for  one's  own  pleasure. 

The  child's  desire  to  imitate  or  re- 
produce what  he  observes  about  him 
should  reveal  to  teachers  and  parents 
the  child's  way  of  making  permanent 
to  himself  his  impressions.  He  does 
not  at  first  discriminate  as  to  the  best 
mediums  to  be  employed  in  reproduc- 
ing what  he  has  observed.  He  gTa du- 
ally gains,  tlii'ough  his  mistakes  and 
successes,  the  adaptation  or  fitness  of 
the  different  mediums  to  express  his 
mental  images.  For  instance,  if  he 
has  a  sand  pile  he  may  make  a  boat  of 
sand,  but  when  he  wishes  to  sail  a 
boat  he  sees  at  once  that  the  sand  boat 
will  not  serve  his  purpose.  The  child 
is  very  suggestible  at  this  age;  he  is 
so  at  the  mercy  of  his  environment  in 
some  ways  that  there  is  great  educa- 
tional possibility  through  keeping  be- 
fore him  what  you  would  have  him 
be.  He  is  the  ogre  or  the  angel  ac- 
cording to  whichever  is  put  before 
him.  The  child's  effort  to  express 
himself,  to  make  real  to  himself  what 
he  is  gaining  from  instinctive  im- 
pulses and  impressions  from  without, 
we  from  our  adult  standpoint  call 
play.  Hence,  as  has  been  said  many 
times,  the  play  of  the  child  is  the  edu- 
cational opportunity  of  the  teacher. 
Through  this  play,  the  child  may  in- 
terpret the  life  about  him  and  acquire 
the  ideals  and  habits  of  co-operative 
living. 

The  constant  activity  of  the  limbs 
gives    opportunity    to    develop  preci- 


sion, grace,  self-control,  alertness,  all 
important  as  an  aid  to  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  development  of  the 
(•hild.  These  results  can  be  accom- 
plished more  readily  through  games 
and  plays  than  in  any  other  way. 

The  value  of  sense  training  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  From  the 
nature  of  the  structure  of  the  sense 
organs  and  reasoning  from  analogy  in 
other  directions,  it  would  seem  that 
during  the  plastic,  developing  period 
there  should  be  many  and  varied  im- 
pressions through  each  organ  that  the 
experiences  may  be  registered  in  the 
organic  structure.  On  the  intellectual 
side  there  should  be  as  many  ideas 
growing  out  of  tlie  exercise  of  the 
sense  organs  as  can  be  secured,  con- 
sidering the  cliild's  stage  of  develop- 
ment. For  adequate,  intelligible,  and 
truthful  expression,  that  he  may  un- 
derstand others  and  interpret  in  defi- 
nite terms  what  he  experiences,  the 
child  must  acquire  with  these  expe- 
riences the  appropriate  vocabulary. 

This  object  is  to  be  secured  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  sense  organs,  not 
by  dealing  with  isolated  colors,  fonns, 
tones,  temperature,  etc.,  but  by  first 
getting  them  in  the  concrete  (related) 
personal  experience  as  a  basis.  From 
this  the  abstractor  conventional  idea 
may  grow.  Thus  the  colors  in  nature, 
in  fabrics,  clothing,  etc.,  may  be  the 
starting  point  for  careful  discrimina- 
tion in  color,  not  forced  upon  the 
child,  but  growing  out  of  some  need 
or  desire,  the  increase  in  discrimina- 
tion or  detail  growing  in  response  to 
demand. 

Accurate  and  well-cultivated  senses 
lead  to  accurate  perception  and  com- 
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parison,  and  thus  the  elements  of  just 
thought  are  prepared. 

EXERCISES    FOR    SENSE 
TRAINING. 

Sight. 

Shells. — Use  three  or  four  dozen 
assorted  shells,  the  best  obtainable, 
two  or  three  of  each  kind.  The  class 
being  seated  in  a  circle,  let  the  kinder- 
gartner,  who  has  the  shells  in  a  box, 
hold  one  of  them  up  so  that  all  the 
children  can. see  it  clearly,  and  then 
ask  which  child  can  find  that  shell 
when  it  is  put  back  with  the  others. 
The  child  will  probably  find  three  or 
four  resembling  it,  and  then  choose 
the  right  one. 

Fruits,  Nuts,  Woods,  Metals,  etc. 
— Have  a  small  number  of  these  ob- 
jects on  the  table.  Remove  one  or 
more  of  the  objects  quickly  while  one 
child  has  his  eyes  closed,  then  ask  the 
child  to  look  and  name  what  has  been 
taken  away. 

Change  the  arrangement  of  some  of 
these  objects  while  the  child's  eyes  are 
closed  and  let  the  child  tell  what 
change  has  been  made. 

Pictures. — Show  a  picture,  remove 
it  quickly,  then  ask  some  child  to  in- 
terpret it. 

Colors. — In  the  same  manner,  show 
cards  with  colored  papers  pasted  on 
them,  for  quick  recognition  of  color. 

Games. — Play  such  games  as  pic- 
ture loto,  oak  leaf  cards,  color  game. 
Let  the  children  take  turns  in  going 
to  the  window  to  name  distant  objects 
or  to  tell  what  is  going  on  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

Number. — While  the   child's   eyes 


are  closed,  arrange  number  combina- 
tions in  addition  and  subtraction 
which  are  to  be  told  after  a  quick  look, 
i.  e.,  for  addition,  two  red  apples  and 
two  green  apples,  making  a  group  of 
four  apples. 

Proportion. — Have  six  or  eight  ob- 
jects on  the  table, — fruits,  nuts,  shells, 
blocks,  nests  of  balls  or  cubes — graded 
in  size  from  small  to  large.  See  how 
quickly  these  can  be  arranged  in  a 
row  according  to  size. 

Hearing. 

Let  a  blindfolded  child  interpret 
any  soimds  that  may  be  heard.  Then 
let  him  distinguish  between  outdoor 
and  indoor  sounds ;  between  the  walk- 
ing, skipping  or  ruiming  of  another 
child,  and  between  the  voices  of  dif- 
ferent classmates.  Let  him  distin- 
guish also  the  direction  from  which 
sounds  come,  by  having  children  rap 
in  different  parts  of  the  room,  speak 
from  different  parts  of  the  room,  etc. 

Also,  give  each  child  practice  in 
distinguishing  between  the  sounds 
of:— 

Four  or  five  bells  of  different  tone. 

Four  or  five  glasses  of  different 
tone. 

Different  objects  in  the  room. 

Different  materials  (using,  for  in- 
stance, a  glass  tumbler,  tin  cup,  silver 
cup,  china  cup). 

Different  sized  boxes  of  wood. 

Full  or  empty  boxes. 

Full  or  empty  glasses. 

Also,  imitate  time  raps  and  tunes 
of  songs. 

Musical  Bottles. — The  bottles  used 
may  be  ordinary  pint  and  quart  bot- 
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ties,  with  long  necks,  and  should  be 
chosen  for  the  different  tones  corre- 
sponding to  the  natural  scale.  To 
lower  the  tones  of  some  of  the  bottles, 
water  may  be  added.  The  bottles  can 
be  stnmg  on  hooks  fastened  to  a  strip 
of  wood  about  2  x  30  inches,  by  the 
aid  of  strings  attached  to  the  necks. 
They  can  thus  be  easily  removed.  In 
Dlaying  upon  them,  a  wooden  ham- 
mer with  a  handle  of  rattan  is  used. 
For  sense  training,  it  is  well  to  begin 
by  striking  the  first  and  last  bottles 
in  the  row,  C  and  C ;  next  to  intro- 
duce G,  then  E,  producing  the  com- 
mon chord ;  then  gradually  the  inter- 
vening tones,  D,  F,  A,  and  B.  After- 
wards familiar  tunes  could  be  played 
to  the  children,  which  some  might  be 
able  to  reproduce. 

Taste. 

Let  a  blindfolded  child  taste  small 
pieces  of  orange,  apple,  peach,  lemon, 
banana,  and  name  each  fruit ;  or,  use 
salt,  sugar,  lemon,  ginger,  and  bitter 
chocolate,  and  let  the  taste  be  named 
or  described  in  some  way.  (Care 
should  be  taken,  in  blindfolding  a 
number  of  children,  to  refold  the 
bandage  so  that  a  fresh  part  comes  to 
each  child.  In  the  second  exercise, 
toothpicks— a  fresh  one  for  each  child 


— may  be  used  for  tasting  the  lemon  ; 
when  a  spoon  is  used,  it  should  be 
washed  before  it  is  passed  from  one 
child  to  the  next. 

Smell. 

Let  each  child  name,  from  odor,  an 
Easter  lily,  rose,  carnation,  lemon 
verbena,  geranium  leaf,  and  hya- 
cinth,— each  concealed  in  a  separate 
cornucopia. 

The  same  with  cut  fruits. 

Touch. 

Let  a  blindfolded  child  name  by 
touch  different  classmates,  different 
objects  in  the  room ;  rough  or  smooth 
edge,  rough  or  smooth  hard  surface, 
rough  or  smooth  fabric;  flour,  sugar, 
beans,  syrup,  water;  the  number  of 
objects  (beads,  nuts,  pencils)  laid  in 
his  hand. 

Weight. 

Use  two  objects  of  similar  appear- 
ance and  quite  different  weight ;  also, 
two  objects  of  same  weight  and  dis- 
similar appearance. 

Temperature. 

Let  the  child  tell  when  cooler  or 
warmer  air  blows  on  him.  (Use 
bellows.)  Let  him  tell  cool  or  warm 
water  bv  touch. 


GRANDMA'S    PET    LAMB. 


By  E.  L.  Dorr. 


T    ONG  ago,  when  grandma  was  a 
little    girl,     lier    mamma    and 
papa  called  her  Sarah. 

Sarah  used  to  wear  long  dresses, 
down  below  the  tops  of  her  shoes,  and 
long  aprons,  too.  She  was  a  very 
happy  little  girl,  and  liked  to  play 
just  as  well  as  any  of  her  little  grand- 
children do  now.  , 

Sarah  had  no  brothers  nor  sisters, 
and  her  only  dolly  was  a  cloth  one 
that  her  mamma  had  made  for  her. 
But  she  had  a  dear  pet, — one  that 
could  run  and  play  with  her.  It  was 
as  large  as  a  big  dog,  and  had  a  soft, 
black,  curly  coat.  When  it  tried  to 
talk  to  Sarah,  it  said,  "Baa,  baa !" 

Yes,  it  was  a  lamb.  Sarah  called 
it  Blackie. 

Early  in  the  springtime,  when 
Blackie  was  only  a  baby  lambkin, 
Sarah's  papa  had  given  Blackie  to  her. 
Sarah  had  taken  good  care  of  her  pet 
all  summer,  and  by  the  autmnn 
Blackie  had  grown  to  be  as  large  as 
any  of  the  sheep  in  the  pasture.  She 
ran  and  played  with  Sarah,  and  fol- 
lowed her  about  the  great  farm.  She 
ate  fresh  grass  from  her  hand,  and 
salt  and  corn  meal. 

When  the  cold  winter  days  came, 
Sarah's  papa  fixed  a  place  in  the  barn 
for  Blackie.  One  day  Blackie  was 
talking  to  the  horse  and  cow  who  lived 


in  the  same  barn,  and  some  hens  who 
had  come  in  to  visit.  And  she  said : — 

"Do  you  know  Sarah?" 

They  all  answered,  "Oh,  yes !" 

Then  Blackie  said:  "She  is  a  dear 
little  girl.  She  takes  such  good  care 
of  me  and  plays  with  me,  too !  I  love 
her  very  much." 

"We  love  her,  too,"  said  the  others, 
"and  we  all  do  something  for  her. 
What  do  you  do  for  Sarah,  Blackie  ?" 

"Well,  I  go  quickly  when  she  calls 
me,  and  I  run  and  play  with  her." 

"Yes,  that  is  good;  but  don't  you 
do  anything  else  ?  Are  n't  you  of 
any  use  to  her  ?"  asked  the  horse. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Blackie. 
"What  do  you  do  ?" 

"Oh,  I  take  her  for  nice,  long 
rides,"  said  the  horse. 

"What  do  you  do,  Bossy  ?" 

"I  give  her  fresh,  sweet  milk  to 
drink." 

"And  what  do  you  do  ?"  asked 
Blackie,  then,  of  the  hens. 

"We  lay  nice  eggs  for  her.  Don't 
you  do  anything  for  such  a  kind  little 
mistress  as  yours,  Blackie?" 

"I  am  afraid  not,"  said  Blackie. 
"I  wish  I  could !  Do  you  think  I 
could?" 

"Well,  you  might  try,"  answered 
tlie  horse. 
That  niglit,  before  she  went  to  sleep. 
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Blackie  wondered  what  she  could  do 
for  Sarah ;  and  all  the  next  day  she 
thought  about  it.  She  asked  the  pi- 
geons, and  they  said :  "Can  you  coo  ? 
Sarah  likes  to  hear  cooing." 

Blackie  tried,  but  all  she  could  say 
was,  "Baa,  baa !"  and  the  pigeons 
said,  "That  is  not  at  all  the  way  to 
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She  asked  the  ducks,  and  they  said, 
"Can  you  lay  eggs  as  we  do,  and  as 
the  hens  do  ?"  But  Blackie  was  sure 
that  she  could  not  lay  eggs. 

Then  she  asked  a  bee  that  was  fly- 
ing about  the  barn.  And  the  bee 
said :  "Can  you  make  honey  ?  That 
is  what  we  do,"  But  this  was  another 
thing  that  Blackie  could  not  do. 

At  last  she  asked  one  of  the  big 
sheep.  And  the  big  sheep  said :  "Wait. 
Do  your  best  each  dav,  and  some  day 
something  will  happen  and  you  will 
know  what  you  can  do  for  Sarah." 

So  Blackie  waited  patiently ;  and 
one  morning,  late  in  the  spring,  some- 
thing did  happen ! 

The  day  before  it  happened,  Sarah 
had  given  Blackie  a  good  bath  with 
nice  warm  water,  and  at  night  had 
whispered  in  her  ear  something  very- 
strange.  It  was  something  about 
taking  off  her  coat.  Now  Blackie 
could  not  think  how  that  was  to  be 
done,  because  her  coat  had  never  been 
off.  It  grew  right  on  her.  She 
thought  that  she  would  like  to  have  it 
taken  off,  for  it  was  too  warm  to  wear 
all  summer;  but  she  was  sure  that 
Sarah  had  made  a  mistake  about  it. 

The  next  morning  Blackie  was 
taken  to  the  sheep  barn  where  the 
other  big  sheep  were.  They  had  all 
been  washed,  too.     Sarah's  papa  was 


there  with  a  pair  of  big  shears.  Hold- 
ing Blackie  as  still  as  he  could  in 
front  of  him  he  made  the  shears  go 
"Click !  click !"  and  when  he  set  her 
free  she  had  on  onlv  a  nice,  thin,  sum- 
mer  coat  of  wool,  and  her  heavy  black, 
curly  coat  lay  in  a  pile  on  the  floor. 

Then  Sarah's  papa  cut  the  heavy 
wool  from  one  of  the  white  sheep,  and 
put  this  with  the  pile  of  black  wool. 
When  Sarah  came  into  the  barn,  he 
gave  both  the  black  and  the  white 
wool  to  her,  and  said :  "Take  this  to 
mamma.  She  will  make  you  a  dress 
and  some  mittens  and  stockings  from 
it." 

Sarah  did  as  her  father  told  her, 
but  first  she  put  her  arms  around 
Blackie's  neck  and  said :  "Thank  you, 
dear  Blackie.  Your  pretty  wool  is 
going  to  help  keep  me  warm  all  next 
winter." 

Sarah's  manmia  used  a  machine  to 
comb  the  wool  straight,  and  another 
one  to  twist  it  into  long  threads. 
Some  of  this  thread,  or  yarn,  she  knit 
into  mittens  and  stockings  for  Sarah. 
Some  of  it  she  wove  into  cloth, — 
pretty  black  and  white  cloth. 

This  cloth  made  a  very  pretty 
dress,  and  such  a  warm  one  that  Sarah 
did  not  at  all  mind  having  Jack  Frost 
come  the  next  winter.  And  Blackie 
was  warm,  too,  for  her  new  coat  of 
wool  grew  quickly  and  she  lived  in 
the  snug  barn,  where  Sarah  took  the 
best  of  care  of  her, 

AVhen  the  horse  and  the  cow  and 
the  hens  asked  Blackie  again  what  she 
did  for  their  kind  little  mistress, 
Blackie  could  tell  about  her  wool  that 
was  used  in  making  Sarah's  warm 
clothes. 
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IRMGARD^S  COW. 

By  Maud  Lindsay, 

There  is  nothing  under  the  sun  so  interesting  to  rni            -n          -j             ^         ^      <    i 

a  child  as  the  familiar  cow,  the  sober  horse,  or  the  ^^^  miikmaids  gO,  tOO,  tO  take  Care 

motherly  hen,  that  live  in  his  own  barnyard.  of  the  milk,  and  tbej  all  live  happilj 

T  RMGARD  was  a  little  Swiss  girl,  in  the  highlands  till  the  snow  comes 

Her    father   was    a    guide,  her  again  in  the  fall, 

brother  was  a  herdsman,  her  sister  was  Irmgard  wanted  her  cow  to  go  with 

a  dairj'maid,  and  her  mother  was  the  the  rest,  of  course ;  so  the  very  first 

dearest  mother  in  the  world,  so  Irm-  night  after  the  cow  came  she  told  her 

gard  thought.  all  about  it. 

Irmgard  had  a  cow.     Yes,  a  cow  "The  cows  will  be  going  to  pasture 

of  her  very  own.     It  was  a  present  to  very  soon,"  she  said  to  her,  "and  you 

her  from  her  uncle  who  lived  far  away  will  want  to  go,  I  know ;  so  I  will  let 

across  the  mountains.  you.     You  are  my  very  own  cow,  but 

He  had  sent  the  cow  by  her  brother  I  will  let  you  go  where  the  little  flow- 
Peter,  with  a  message  which  pleased  ers  bloom  and  the  grass  is  so  green. 
Irmgard  very  much.  Brother  Peter  says  it  is  a  most  won- 

"Tell  Irmgard,"  her  uncle  had  said  derful  place.     You  can  see  the  snow 

to  Brother  Peter,   "that  this  cow  is  on  the  mountain  top,  while  you  eat 

her  own ;  and  she  must  learn  to  milk,  the  grass  on  the  mountain  side.     You 

and  churn,  and  print  butter ;  for  when  must  grow  fat,  too,"  said  Irmgard, 

I  come  at  Christmas  to  see  her,   I  "and  give  a  great  deal  of  milk;  for 

shall  expect  a  pound  of  butter  printed  when  you  come  back  in  the  fall  I  shall 

by  her  own  little  hands  for  my  Christ-  milk  you  myself." 

mas  gift."  The    cow    chewed    her    cud,    and 

You  can  just  imagine  how  Irmgard  switched  her  tail  as  she  Kstened,  but 

felt  when  she  heard  this  !  and  her  sis-  Irmgard  knew  by  the  look  in  her  eyes 

ter  Rose  promised  to  teach  her  how  that  she  was  anxious  to  go. 

to  do  all  these  things,  as  soon  as  the  It  was  a  great  day  when  the  cows 

cows  came  home  from  their  summer  went  to  pasture.      All   the   cows    in 

pasture.  town  went.     They  wore  bells  about 

E'ow  in  Irmgard' s  country,  when  their  necks,  and  marched  in  a  long 

the  winter  snows  melt,  the  herdsmen  line.     Irmgard's  cow  had  ribbons  on 

take  the  cows  to  pasture  high  up  in  her  horns,  and  the  little  girl  thought 

the  mountains,  where  the  grass  grows  she  was  the  prettiest  cow  in  the  whole 

green  and  the  cool  winds  blow.  line. 
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[November, 


Irmgard  watched  the  cows  as  long 
as  they  were  in  sight.  Once  her  cow 
looked  back  and  called  "Moo !  moo !" 
just  as  if  she  were  saying  good-bye. 

"Good-bye,"  cried  Irmgard. 

"Good-bye,"  said  Brother  Peter 
and  Sister  Rose,  who  were  going,  too ; 
and  away  they  all  went,  leaving  Irm- 
gard in  the  valley. 

Summer  was  a  busy  time  for  Irm- 
gard. She  was  her  mother's  chief 
helper  when  Sister  Rose  was  away, 
and  there  was  always  something  for 
her  to  do.  The  days  slipped  by  so 
quickly  that  she  was  really  astonished 
one  evening  in  the  early  fall,  when 
her  father  came  in  from  a  trip  with 
some  travelers  and  said  : — 

"I  passed  the  cows  on  the  road  to- 
day.    They  will  be  here  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow !"  cried  Irmgard, 
dancing  with  delight. 

"Yes,  to-morrow,"  said  her  father, 
"and  your  cow" — but  here  he  stopped 
and  put  his  hand  over  his  mouth. 

"I  can't  tell.  It  is  a  secret,"  he 
said,  when  Irmgard  looked  at  him  in 
wonder. 

"Oh !  father,  father !  please  tell !" 
begged  Irmgard.  "What  is  it  about 
my  cow  ?" 

But  her  father  would  not  tell.  "I 
can't  tell,  even  if  you  guess  it,"  he 
said,  "for  Brother  Peter  and  Sister 
Rose  said  to  me  again  and  again : 
^Dont  tell  Irmgard  that  her  cow" — 

Irmgard  could  not  keep  from 
guessing.  "My  cow  gives  more  milk 
than  any  other  cow!"  No,  that  was 
not  it,  she  knew  by  her  father's  smile. 
"Her  milk  is  the  richest !"  Still  she 
was  wrong. 


"Oh !  mother,"  she  cried,  "what 
do  you  think  it  can  be  ?" 

"I  am  not  going  to  guess,"  said  her 
mother,  "because  it  is  a  secret;  but 
perhaps  you  will  dream  it  when  you 
go  to  sleep." 

So  Irmgard  went  to  sleep,  and 
dreamed  all  night  of  cool  pastures  and 
green  grass  and  cows,  but  she  could 
not  dream  what  the  wonderful  secret 
was. 

Early  the  next  morning  she  went 
out  and  sat  by  the  roadside,  and  wait- 
ed and  watched, — waited  and  watched 
until  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  could 
not  wait  another  minute;  and  just 
about  then  she  heard  a  sound  far  up 
the  road. 

Tinkle,  tinMe  !  Irmgard  knew  what 
that  meant.     The  cows  were  coming ! 

Tmhle,  tinhle!  They  were  a  little 
nearer. 

Tinhle,  tinhle!    There  they  came! 

The  leader  cow  stepped  proudly  in 
front.  Then  came  Irmgard's  Aunt 
Gundel's  cows.  They  were  very  sleek 
and  very  fat. 

The  herdsmen  nodded  to  the  little 
girl,  "Good  morning,  Irmgard," 
they  said,  and  they  smiled  as  if  they 
knew  the  secret. 

Then  came  her  next  door  neigh- 
bor's cows.  He  was  with  them  him- 
self, and  he,  too,  looked  at  Irmgard. 

"Good  news  for  you,"  he  called  as 
he  passed. 

"Oh!  what  can  it  be?  What  can 
it  be?"  cried  Irmgard.  "Will  they 
never  come  ?" 

At  last  her  mother's  cows  came 
slowly  down  the  path.  There  were 
six  of  them,  and  they  greeted  Irmgard 
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with  their    soft,    loving    eyes.     ''We  Peter  (so  was  he)  and  her  cow, — and 

know,"  they  seemed  to  say,  ''hut  we  close  behind  the  cow  trotted  the  dear- 

cannot  tell."  est,  loveliest,  frisky  baby  calf ! 

Irmgard  almost    held    her    breath  The  secret  was  out,  and  Irmgard 

with  excitement.     There  came  Sister  was  the  happiest  little  girl  in  Swit- 

Kose  (she  was  smiling)  and  Brother  zerland.     Her  cow  had  a  calf.    ; 


WHAT   THE    STUDY   OF  KINDERGARTEN    EFFECTS 
IN    WOMAN'S    EDUCATION. 

By  Caroline  T.   Haven. 

"  T*  HE  education  of  a  girl  is  com-  vancement  of  woman's  place  and  pow- 

ing  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  er  in  society  more  emphasis  is  laid 

concerns    of    life,"    said    an    elderly  upon     intellectual     attainments,  and 

woman  some  years  ago  while  discuss-  broader    possibilities    are    presented 

ing  the   college   course   just    entered  through   the   higher   education   now 

upon  by  her  granddaughter ;  and  her  open  to  her. 

remark  will  be  echoed  by  many  anx-  But,  as  some  one  well  says,  the  or- 

ious  parents  to-day  who  seek  to  ob-  dinary     higher     education     "leaves 

tain  for  their  daughters  the  best  prep-  tracts     of     feminine    nature     imex- 

aration  for  living  that  education  has  plored,"  and  something  must  be  found 

to  offer.     So  long  as  the  young  wom-  to  supplement  the  usual  college  course 

an  had  no  ambitions  outside  the  fam-  if  the  education   is  to  be  complete, 

ily,  the  problem  was  not  difficult  to  Fcav  indeed  are  the  women  who  do 

solve.     On  the  mental  side  little  was  not    come    into    direct   contact    with 

expected,  and  under  the  guidance  of  young  children,  either  as  mothers  or 

her  mother  she  was  educated  to  meet  teachers,  or  in  some  other  relation ; 

future  demands  by  a  home  training  and,  because  of  this,  there  arises  the 

■which  was  effective  in  every  detail,  necessity  of  preparation. 

She  also  had  more  or  less  responsi-  The  kindergarten  is  the  only  insti- 

bility    in   the   care   of   her   younger  tution  outside  the  home  which  is  di- 

brothers  and  sisters,  and  learned  em-  rectly  concerned  with  the  education 

pirically  from  them  much  that  was  of  young  children,  and  to  it  we  turn 

of  service  to  her  in  her  later  duties  for  help  in  this  important  matter, 

with  her  own  children.  As     ordinarily     presented     before 

Under  present  conditions  the  op-  public  assemblies  of  mothers  or  teach- 

portimities    for    such    home    experi-  ers,  the  kindergarten  is  treated  either 

ences  are  limited,    since    in    the  ad-  from  the  standpoint  of  the  home,  to 
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which  it  is  closely  connected  on  the 
one  side,  or  in  its  relation  to  the 
school,  of  which  it  has  now  become 
an  integi-al  part ;  and,  in  each  case, 
the  principles  and  methods  empha- 
sized refer  directly  to  the  child, — his 
nature,  his  nurture,  and  his  develop- 
ment. 

Interesting  and  valuable  as  such 
presentations  may  be,  the  kindergar- 
ten has  another  educational  value, 
which  is  often  overlooked. 

The  study  of  child  nature  and  nur- 
ture offers  to  the  student,  whether 
mother  or  teacher,  a  means  of  per- 
sonal gro^vth  that  no  other  course  can 
supply,  while  it  prepares  her  for  that 
highest  vocation  of  woman,  the  ideal 
training  of  childhood. 

The  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  first  teaching  of  children  has 
created  a  demand  for  more  intelli- 
gent teachers,  and  this  demand  the 
kindergarten  training  schools  all  over 
the  country  are  endeavoring  to  meet 
by  definite  and  systematic  courses  of 
study.  Happily,  the  time  has  past 
when  some  acquaintance  with  mat 
weaving  or  paper  folding,  some  skill 
in  manipulation  of  blocks  and  sticks, 
and  some  knowledge  of  songs  and 
games'  are  sufficient  warrant  for  the 
opening  of  a  kindergarten.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  earlier  enterprises  were 
commendable  efforts  for  children's 
happiness,  and  accomplished  their 
end  by  providing  a  j^lace  whore  the 
activity  of  childhood  could  find  the 
freedom  which  the  school  of  that  day 
denied. 

Education  as  a  whole ,  however, 
has  developed  since  those  early  kin- 
dergarten days,  and  public  sentiment 


now  demands  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantages for  children  of  all  ages. 
Leaving  out  of  our  consideration  the 
preparatory  training  which  each 
teacher  takes  for  both  public  and  pri- 
vate school  work,  we  will  look  in  some 
detail  at  the  courses  of  study  ar- 
ranged for  the  kindergartner,  empha- 
sizing its  effect  upon  her  develop- 
ment and  after  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  over  the 
circulars  of  themany  training  schools, 
large  and  small,  and  note  the  una- 
nimity of  general  methods  and  aims, 
while  the  reports  of  any  conference 
of  training  teachers  show  that,  how- 
ever much  they  may  differ  in  detail 
of  interpretation,  the  principles  of 
Froeb(3l,  which  are,  in  the  main,  the 
principles  of  modern  education,  form 
the  basis  of  all  their  work. 

The  purpose  of  the  training  course 
as  expressed  in  printed  statements 
may  be  said  to  fall  under  three  gen- 
eral heads : — 

A  training  for  professional  work 
that  will  insure  effective  kindergart- 
ners. 

A  means  of  affording  general  cul- 
ture outside  of  the  regular  school 
courses. 

A  preparation  for  later  demands 
that  may  arise  in  connection  with  the 
duties  of  the  mother. 

Each  one  of  these  aims  is  sufficient 
in  itself  to  warrant  the  existence  of 
the  kindergarten  training  course,  and 
together  they  form  a  combination 
which  deserves  the  commendation  and 
support  of  all  who  recognize  the  neces- 
sity for  more  intelligent  mothers  and 
teachers. 

Training,  however,  implies  capac- 
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itj,  adaptability,  and  power  in  tlio  writing,  with  some  power  of  inter- 
one  to  be  trained ;  hence,  certain  qual-  pretation  of  good  literature ;  a  knowl- 
ifications  are  demanded  from  all  stn-  edge  of  general  history,  viewed  in  its 
dents  entering  upon  this  work.  relations  to  the  progress  of  civiliza- 

To  ''love  children"  is  not  in  itself  tion  and  to  present  social  conditions ; 
a  guarantee  of  ability  to  meet  their  good  mathematical  training,  with  em- 
needs  ;  and  this  oft-repeated  phrase  phasis  on  geometry ;  acquaintance 
of  the  would-be  kindergartner  some-  with  one  or  more  sciences ;  some  skill 
times  means  only  a  superficial  inter-  in  music  and  drawing. 
est  in  pretty  children,  well-di-essed  Given  such  a  foundation  of  general 
children,  or  precocious  children.  Yet  culture  and  mental  capacity,  the  av- 
a  real  love  for  children,  an  ability  to  erage  girl  of  not  less  than  eighteen 
enter  sympathetically  into  their  joys  years  (and  twenty  is  a  better  limit) 
and  sorrows,  and  a  desire  to  under-  in  two  years  of  good  training  will  de- 
stand  their  natures,  are  essentials  velop  her  latent  possibilities  and  learn 
which  cannot  be  lightly  passed  by.  to  find  within  herself  the  power  to 

Character  is  of  prime  considera-  make  herself  a  force  in  the  world, 
tion ;  good  health  is  necessary  in  view  The  courses  of  study  prescribed  by 
of  the  demand  for  sustained  effort,  different  training  schools  have  many 
physical  and  .  intellectual ;  and  mu-  points  in  common.  ]N'aturally,  all 
sical  ability  is  indispensable.  The  emphasize  the  study  of  Froebel's 
exact  educational  standing  is  diffi-  works,  nearly  all  of  which  are  now 
cult  to  define,  since  sometimes  the  translated  into  our  language,  and  so 
lack  of  higher  qualifications  in  this  are  available  to  use  as  text-books. 
line  are  compensated  for  by  imusual  The  Education  of  Man,  published 
promise  in  other  directions.  This  in  1824,  contains  the  first  formula- 
must  not  be  construed,  however,  into  tion  of  Froebel's  educational  theories, 
acceptance  of  a  low  standard  in  aca-  and  the  principles  there  laid  down  are 
demic  work,  for  the  notion  that  a  generally  recognized  to-day  as  the 
meager  education  is  sufficient  for  kin-  basis  of  modern  pedagogy, 
dergarten  teaching  is  as  false  as  the  Dr.  Harris  recommends  the  an- 
idea  that  short  hours  and  supposed  nual  reading  of  the  first  sections  of 
easy  work  make  kindergarten  teach-  this  book  by  all  teachers  as  our  anti- 
ing  desirable  for  one  who  would  fail  dote  to  "pedagogical  cramp" ;  and, 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  primary  although  at  first  sight  the  book  seems 
teaching.                                  '  rather  obscure,   its   continued   study 

A  good  high  school  course  is  the  stimulates     thought     and     promotes 

minimum  demand ;  and  to  this  should  sound  views  of  education,  education 

be  added  some  general  culture  and  being,  to  Froebel,  "the  application  of 

power  of  independent  thinking.     In  the  law  of  evolution,  of  the  laws  of 

the  high  school  course  is,  or  should  life,  to  the  training  of  the  human  be- 

be,  included  ability  to  use  well  the  ing."     In  this  book  the  student  fol- 

English  language    in    speaking    and  lows  the    development    of    the  child 
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from  infancy  to  childhood,  boyhood, 
and  youth,  ''in  continuously  ascend- 
ing stages  and  in  accordance  with 
eternal  laws  grounded  in  and  develop- 
ing from  its  o^vn  self."  She  gains  a 
view  of  human  nature  and  child  life 
which  enables  her  to  see  the  possi- 
bility of  the  divine  in  each  child,  and 
to  recognize  the  individuality  which 
is  to  be  awakened  and  developed. 
Through  this  recognition  of  individ- 
uality she  learns  to  respect  the  dif- 
ferences which  inheritance  and  en- 
vironment create,  and  does  not  at- 
tempt to  mold  all  children  into  the 
same  form.  In  addition,  she  gains  a 
recognition  of  the  principles  now  em- 
phasized in  all  school  work, — the 
need  of  interconnection  in  all  parts 
of  education,  the  necessity  of  organi- 
zation of  facts  before  they  can  be  used 
as  knowledge,  the  development  that 
comes  only  through  self-activity,  the 
expression  of  new  mental  images 
through  the  generation  of  creative 
power,  the  utilization  of  the  play  in- 
stinct, the  educational  value  of  sto- 
ries, the  importance  of  intimate  rela- 
tions with  nature, — principles  which 
are  explicitly  set  forth  in  the  Educa- 
tion of  Man,  and  which  make  it  a 
valuable  text-book  of  educational 
theories  and  a  means  of  mental 
growth  to  the  student. 

These  same  ideas  are  again  found 
in  Froebel's  Mother  Play,  in  which 
he  tries  to  aid  the  mother  "to  recog- 
nize in  her  child  the  germ  of  all  later 
life."  This  book  is  the  result  of 
years  of  observation  of  children  and 
their  spontaneous  play,  and  of  a  de- 
sire to  lift  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
mother  to  a  conscious  purpose  in  their 


development.  The  songs  and  plays 
which  are  here  presented  are  all  based 
upon  the  activities  of  the  child,  which 
activities,  by  means  of  the  suggestions 
given,  the  mother  is  to  turn  to  good 
account  while  the  child  is  in  the  un- 
conscious stage.  The  child  is  born 
into  the  world  of  nature,  and  the  plays 
emphasize  his  contact  with  the  out- 
side world,  through  their  appeal  to 
the  imitative  instinct  by  which  he 
seeks  to  understand  his  environment. 
They  also  treat  of  his  relations  to 
man,  emphasizing  the  family  life 
which  surrounds  him,  extending  his 
observations  to  the  human  activities 
which  are  necessary  to  his  living,  and 
teaching  him  that  he,  too,  has  his  part 
to  do  among  the  world's  workers.  This 
intercourse  with  nature,  this  family 
union,  and  this  community  inter- 
est aid  in  the  child's  spiritual  growth, 
which  must  also  proceed  naturally 
and  freely  according  to  the  laws  which 
govern  all  growth.  The  material  of 
the  kindergarten,  the  well-known 
Gifts  and  Occupations,  are  all  based 
upon  the  same  general  principles. 
Their  theoretical  study  is  supple- 
mented by  a  practice  which  gives  to 
the  student  manual  skill,  training  in 
accuracy,  neatness,  and  order,  and 
development  of  the  creative  faculty. 
These  works  of  Froebel  are  based 
upon  and  reinforced  by  a  study  of 
modern  psychology,  in  which  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  mind,  and  especially  of 
child  life,  are  considered.  Individ- 
ual experiences,  reading  from  reliable 
sources,  and  observation  of  children 
stimulate  the  student  to  think  for  her- 
self and  to  be  ready  to  express  her 
thought.     She  is  thus  supplying  her- 
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self  with  systematic  training  at  the  since  she  now  views  it  from  the  stand- 
same  time  that  she  is  learning  the  point  of  the  child  and  seeks  means  to 
nature  and  development  of  the  mind  adapt  her  knowledge  to  his  more  lim- 
of  the  child.  ited    experiences.     This    interest    in 

In  order  to  relate  these  theories  to  nature  is  ever  on  the  increase  as  the 

the  succeeding  school  period,  a  most  eye    grows    keener    to    observe,  and 

necessary  proceeding  in  either  teach-  every  walk  reveals  more  beauties  that 

er  or  mother,  every  course  shows  its  are  only  disclosed  to  one  who  has  the 

relation   to  general    school  methods,  ''inward  eye." 

especially  to  those  of  the  primary  The  power  gained  from  such  train- 
school,  that  the  steady  advance  of  the  ing  shows  itself  in  increase  of  gen- 
child  may  be  observed,  and  the  stu-  eral  mental  alertness,  while  the  in- 
dent aided  to  view  her  work  as  kin-  formation  obtained  is  a  continual 
dergartner  in  its  true  educational  per-  wellspring  of  joy,  not  only  to  the 
spective.  individual  but  to  the  children  who 

Still  another  way  in  which  the  stu-  appeal  to  her  to  interpret  nature, 

dent's    outlook    may    be    broadened  From  the  scientific  standpoint  she 

comes  through  a  study  of  the  history  also  studies  the  physical  nature  of  the 

of  education,  from  which  she  may  gain  child  under  the  head  of  what  is  com- 

insight  into  the  educational  ideals  of  monly  known  as  school  hygiene,  but 

different  periods  of  history.     These  which  includes  much  that  should  call 

ideals   are  always   found  closely  re-  for  attention  in  the  home  as  well.  The 

lated  to  the  political  and  social  life  effect  of  exercise,  and  the  best  kinds 

of  the  times,  and  their  critical  study  of  exercise  for  the  accomplishment  of 

follows   the   progress   of   civilization  definite  ends ;  the  most  healthful  po- 

and    the    influence    of    the    "master  sitions  of  sitting,  standing,  walking; 

minds"  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  ventilation   and  heating ;   seating  as 

for  its  present  educational  standing,  regards  height  of  table,  form  of  chair, 

Again,  science  offers  the  kinder-  and  relation  to  light;  the  effect  of 
garten  student  a  training  which,  various  occupations  on  the  eyes  or  on 
although  based  on  the  technical  stud-  the  body  in  general ;  the  recognition 
ies  she  pursued  in  the  high  school,  of  fatigue,  of  symptoms  of  disease; 
reveals  to  her  a  wealth  of  nature  all  the  means  for  promoting  general 
about  her  to  which  her  eyes  had  never  health ; — all  these  topics  should  be 
before  been  directed.  She  is  stimu-  touched  upon  v,^ith  such  simplicity 
lated  to  find  material  at  first  hand ;  and  directness  tliat  the  future  teacher 
to  watch  animals  wherever  seen  and  or  mother  may  readily  recognize 
to  learn  of  them  through  their  activi-  wrong  conditions  or  practices,  and 
ties ;  to  observe  plant  life  in  every  find  means  to  remedy  them, 
form,  even  that  which  springs  up  in  The  influence  of  music  is  recog- 
waste  places ;  and  through  such  means  nized  by  all  educators,  and  in  the  kin- 
she  gains  an  interest  in  the  world  dergarten  music  finds  a  prominent 
about  her  which  she  never  before  felt,  place,  as  it  should  in  the  home  also. 
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Yet  to  select  songs  suited  to  the  uii-  Xow  the  story  is  the  early  form  of 

derstanding  of  yoimg  children,  to  fit  literature,  and  a  study  of  good  litera- 
harmony  and  words  into  an  accept-  ture  shows  the  elements  that  should 
able  form,  to  present  only  good,  enter  into  the  child  story.  Simplicity, 
wholesome  music,  and  to  lead  chil-  strength,  directness,  action,  unity  of 
dren  to  sing  with  feeling,  requires  parts  and  artistic  forni  should  be 
special  study  and  much  practice  un-  present  in  every  story,  while  it  should 
der  competent  leadership.  This  study  oifer  ideals  that  may  be  comprehend- 
is  found  in  every  training  course,  ed  by  the  child  and  are  based  upon 
and  with  it  is  combined  exercises  his  experiences.  The  kindergarten 
which  lead  to  purity  and  sweetness  of  student  takes  up  this  study  both  from 
tone  and  general  culture  of  the  voice,  the  literary  and  educational  side, 
As  some  idea  of  art  entered  early  while  constant  practice  is  afforded  for 
into  the  history  of  the  race,  so  the  adapting  stories  to  special  needs,  and 
little  child  shows  an  instinct  for  color  opportunity  given  for  the  telling  of 
and  form  that  needs  guidance  from  stories  to  children — who  are  the  most 
its  cnide  beginning.  To  meet  this  critical  of  all  audiences  in  such  mat- 
demand  of  childhood,  the  kindergar-     ters. 

ten  student  must  prepare  herself  with  The     child's     instincts     manifest 

care;  and  often,  through  the  influ-  themselves  in  still  another  direction, 
ence  and  skill  of  the  art  teacher,  there  and  the  plays  and  games  also  call  for 
is  awakened  within  her  an  apprecia-  ■  definite  study.  The  student  who 
tion  for  the  beautiful  and  a  power  to  wishes  to  understand  this  form  of 
create  of  which  she  had  never  been  childish  activity  finds  much  to  learn 
conscious.  Few  may  develop  into  art-  of  the  origin  of  games,  their  meaning 
ists,  but  many  will  gain  unexpected  and  purpose.  She  learns  to  classify 
power  through  the  effort  to  reproduce  them  according  to  their  effect  upon 
nature  for  the  children  and  to  aid  the  child's  nature,  physical,  mental,  or 
them  in  expression  with  pencil  and  spiritual,  and  seeks  means  to  present 
hrush,  them  most  effectively.   She  also  learns 

The  art  of  story  telling  is  one  to  be     to  study  the  child  when  his  play  is 
cultivated,  since  the  child  is  ever  re-     undirected ;  and  both  in  this  and  the 
sponsive  to  this  appeal,  even  the  most     more  organized  game  she  sees  the  real 
superficial  observer  noticing  the  keen     self  appear  as  in  no  other  way. 
interest  which  stories  call  forth  in  all  In    addition    to   these    theoretical 

children.  Yet  all  stories  are  not  edu-  studies,  there  is  afforded  opportunity 
cational,  while  many  are  objection-  for  constant  observation  of  children 
able ;  and  study  is  needed  to  make  this  in  well  organized  kindergartens,  as 
work  effective  for  mental  and  moral  well  as  practice  directly  with  them 
growth.  Froebel  dwells  upon  the  under  supervision  and  criticism, 
value  and  importance  of  the  story,  The    kindergarten    student   enters 

and  modern  educators  emphasize  the  upon  her  work  mth  but  little  idea  of 
necessity  for  training  along  this  line  what  is  before  her,  and  usually  with 
for  all  who  deal  with  children.  little  knowledge    of   what    childhood 
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really  is.  Cliildren  are  interesting  on.  Cheerfulness,  earnestness,  pa- 
pets  for  the  most  part  to  her,  and  her  tience,  fidelity,  serenity,  tact,  are  con- 
impulse  is  to  treat  them  as  such  in  stantly  called  upon,  sometimes  in 
her  first  days  of  kindergarten  observa-  very  homely  and  even  disagreeable 
tion.  She  is  surprised  that  her  well-  ways,  since,  for  the  time,  she  assumes 
meant  efforts  to  prove  her  interest  in  tlie  mother's  duties  and  ministers  to 
children  are  not  met  with  approval,  the  child  as  may  be  needed.  But  in 
She  finds  herself  checked  when  she  the  end  the  result  of  the  effort  is  seen, 
audibly  expresses  her  amusement  at  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  control 
the  bright  saying  or  unexpected  ac-  of  self,  the  recognition  of  a  higher 
tion  of  a  child,  or  when  she  is  over-  ideal  and  a  generally  finer  character, 
demonstrative  in  expressing  her  love  It  is  a  spiritual  growth  that  she  expe- 
or  sympathy.  It  takes  time  and  pa-  riences,  and  every  young  woman 
tience  to  learn  the  necessity  for  con-  realizes  this  and  expresses  the  idea  in 
trol  in  such  matters ;  but  vou  mothers  some  form. 

who  find  it  difficult  to  shield  your  "It  has  made  a  happy  woman  from 
children  from  the  unwise  attention  of  a  restless,  dissatisfied  girl,"  writes 
strangers  and  friends  alike  will  ap-  one.  "It  has  given  life  a  new  mean- 
preciate  a  training  which  leads  •  a  ing,"  says  another.  "It  has  provided 
yoimg  woman  consciously  to  respect  an  aim  beyond  present  satisfaction." 
the  child's  individuality  and  to  help  "It  has  supplied  a  purpose  in  my 
him  live  out  the  simple  imconscious  life,"  say  others.  These  and  many 
period  of  his  existence.  If  the  kin-  more  such  statements  are  made  in  no 
dergarten  study  promoted  no  other  sentimental  way,  and  similar  reports 
ends,  it  is  worthy  of  commendation  from  their  friends  concerning  the 
from  this  standpoint  alone.  students  tell  the  same  gratifying 
But  this  is  bv  no  means  all.  As  storv.  A  mother  writes  of  her  daugh- 
the  student  comes  more  and  more  into  ter  at  the  close  of  a  course  of  kinder- 
closer  relations  with  children,  she  rec-  garten  study:  "I  feel  that  these  two 
ognizes  their  imitative  nature,  and  years  have  done  more  for  her  than 
the  necessity  of  making  herself  all  have  any  other  two  years  of  her  life, 
that  she  wishes  them  to  become,  especially  in  the  improvement  of  her 
Through  physical  exercises  she  is  en-  character."  And  another  mother : 
abled  to  co-ordinate  the  parts  of  her  "This  training  has  given  her  a  self- 
body  and  gain  a  poise  that  will  serve  control,  a  grasp  of  herself,  that  she 
well  as  a  model;  through  mental  drill  has  never  shown  before." 
she  learns  to  concentrate  her  energies  With  such  testimony,  with  such 
toward  definite  and  independent  concrete  examples,  it  is  not  assuming 
thought ;  and  yet  she  has  still  the  most  too  much  to  assert  that  through  her 
difficult  task  of  all — to  learn  to  con-  systematic  training,  the  kindergarten 
trol  herself,  since  until  this  is  done  student  is  not  only  fitted  for  profes- 
she  cannot  hope  to  control  others.  All  sional  work,  but  that  through  the  defi- 
through  her  two  years  this  work  goes  nite   purpose   constantly   put   before 
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her  she  gains  a  broader  outlook,   a  teacher  continually,  as  the  recognition 

wider  horizon,  a  poise  of  body,  mind,  of    childish    needs    awakens    within 

and  soul  that  tends  to  make  a  sweeter  them   a   deeper   reverence,   a   higher 

and  stronger  woman.  faith,  a  stronger  purpose. 

The  kindergarten  offers  a  course  of  Eventually  the  kindergarten  train- 
study  based  on  the  nature  of  the  child  ing,  with  all  this  included,  must  come 
and  relating  to  his  best  development ;  to  be  considered  a  necessary  part  of 
and  the  many  mothers'  clubs  and  the  education  of  every  girl,  not  super- 
classes all  over  the  country  testify  to  a  seding  other  lines  of  higher  educa- 
feeling  of  need  for  study  of  this  kind,  tion,  but  combining  with  these  in  the 
But  its  effect  is  not  upon  the  child  furthering  of  the  best  type  of  wom- 
alone.     It  reacts  on  the  mother  and  anhood. 


THE  WHISTLER.* 

A  WIND  SONG. 

By  Clinton  Scollard. 

He  came  up  over  the  hill 

In  the  flush  of  the  early  morn, 

And  he  blew  his  whistle  shrill 

Till  the  blackbirds  down  in  the  com 

And  the  robins  all  were  still. 


And  the  leaves  began  to  lean 
And  the  little  blades  of  grass 

And  the  lily  garden  queen. 
All  eager  to  see  him  pass, 

He  of  the  frolic  mien. 


They  watched  for  his  back-tossed  hair 

And  his  peachy  lips  a-purse, 
And  his  tan  cheeks  full  and  fair. 

As  he  flung  a  flute-like  verse 
Into  every  nook  of  the  air. 

But  never  a  trace  could  they  find 

Of  his  form,  though  they  knew  him  near, 

And  thoir  briglit  eyes  were  not  blind. 
You  will  marvel  not  to  hear 

That  the  whistler  was  the  wind  ! 


•Prom  "A  Hoy's  Kook  of  Khvnie,"  by  kind  iitrinissioii  of  Copclnnd  iiiid  I):iy,  T'lihlishers. 


BABY  CLARK  PS  ^^CHUPPER/^ 


By  Minnie  L.  Upton. 


"  pU  O,"  said  Babj  Clarke,  "I  tan't 
do  to  bed  till  after  chupper." 

"But  we  had  supper,  baby,"  said 
mamma.  ''Don't  you  remember  ?  We 
ate  supper  on  the  'choo-choo  cars'  be- 
fore we  got  to  grandma's  house." 

He  shook  his  yellow  head  with  sor- 
rowful emphasis.  "Vat  was  n't  chup- 
per." 

"Bless  his  dear  heart !"  cried  grand- 
ma. "He  's  forgotten.  Boys  do  get 
hungry  so  often.  Let  me  get  him  some 
bread  and  milk,  Gertrude.  That  won't 
hurt  him ;  and  then  he  '11  go  to  bed 
like  a  lamb." 

Grandma  suited  the  action  to  the 
word,  and  in  a  trice  Clarke  found 
himself  seated  before  a  little  round 
table  in  the  high  chair  that  had  been 
brought  down  from  the  attifc  the  min- 
ute that  grandpa  and  grandma  had 
received  the  letter  telling  them  that 
their  little  grandson  was  coming  to 
make  them  a  visit.  The  bread  and 
milk  disappeared  slowly,  seriously, 
silently. 

"What  a  quiet  child  !"  quoth  grand- 
pa. "Is  he  always  so  still,  daughter 
Gertrude  ?" 

Clarke's  mamma  looked  puzzled. 

"No,  indeed,"  she  responded,  "if 
]iis  appetite  were  not  so  good,  I  should 
certainly  be  quite  alarmed.  I  sup- 
pose he  is  tired  from  his  first  jour- 
ney on  the  steam-cars." 


"I  hope  it 's  nothing  worse,"  sighed 
grandma,  settling  her  spectacles  so  as 
to  see  him  better,  and  beginning  to 
look  worried. 

Presently  Clarke  laid  his  spoon 
down,  and  wiped  his  rosy  lips  medi- 
tatively. Then  mamma  took  him  in 
her  lap,  and  began  to  unbutton  his 
tired  little  shoes.  But  the  astonished 
and  reproachful  expression  in  his 
wide  eyes  made  her  pause,  with  the 
chubby  foot  in  her  hand. 

"O  muvver,  I  don't  want  to  go  to 
bed  before  chupper !  I  has  n't  been 
naughty !" 

Grandma  dropped  her  spectacles, 
and  forgot  to  pick  them  up. 

Grandpa  threw  back  his  head,  and 
laughed  and  laughed! 

"Well,  well,  well !"  he  said  at  last ; 
"the  boy 's  hearty,  and  no  mistake. 
Glad  to  see  it !  Glad  to  see  it !" 

"He  certainly  is  the  beatermost," 
said  grandma,  smilingly  donning  the 
"specs"  wliich  grandpa  liad  picked  up 
between  laughs.  "But  do — don't 
scrimp  him  on  victuals.  I  '11  get  him 
some  more  bread  and  milk." 

"He  does  n't  need  it,"  said  his 
mamma,  half  laughing  and  wholly 
puzzled.  "I  can't  imagine  what 
makes  him  act  so." 

Clarke  watched  and  listened,  his 
eyes  exceedingly  bright  and  his  lips 
beginning  to  quiver.      And,  when  he 
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was  placed  in  the  high  chair  again  be-  it,"  said  gi-andpa,  heartily.     "Eating 

fore  a  second  bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  alone  ain't  a  genuine  meal,  and  that 's 

he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  burst  a  fact.     He ' s  hit  the  idea  precisely, 

forth  in  broken  English,  pimctuated  Mother,    spozen    you    set    out    some 

witli  heart-rending  sobs.  things — I    know    we    don't    need    a 

"Oh,  no,  no !"  he  wailed.   "!No,  no,  thing,  and  you  're  plumb  tired, — but 

no !  Vat  ain't  chupper.    Vat  table  an'  spozen  you  do  just  set  out  some  things 

me  ain't  chupper.     Chupper," — and  on  the  dining  room  table,  and  we  all 

he  raised    his    woe-begone   face    and  draw  up  ?" 

extended  his  short  arm  impressively,  "Of  course  I  will,  father,"  respond- 

— "chuppei-  is  a  long  table — an'  lots  od  grandma.     And  she  really  would 

of  folks  roimd  it — an' — an' — fun!"  have  done  it,  but  just  then  Mamma 

Down  went  the  yellow  head  with  a  Gertrude  said  "Sh-h-h !"  Baby  Clarke 


pathetic  thump. 

"Dear  heart!"  said  grandma;  "he 
misses  the  rest  of  them  so  !"  And  she 
picked  him  out  of  the  high  chair  and 
cuddled  him  close,  smiling  through 
moist  "specs." 

"'J'he  little  chap  has  the  rights  of 


was  fast  asleep. 


"Dear  heart !"  said  grandma  again. 
"We  '11  have  things  right  in  the  morn- 


ing 


>j 


"That  we  will,"  said  grandpa. 
Grandparents  are  so  indulgent ! 
— Christian  Register. 


OUR  CANARIES. 


Bv  Laura  Richakds. 


I  AST  May  we  had  given  to  us  a 
pretty  little  jeWow,  fluffy  ca- 
nary, which  the  children  welcomed 
with  many  a  tender  greeting,  their 
bright  eyes  watching  the  bird's  every 
motion  as  they  made  his  acquaintance. 
At  first  he  seemed  so  wild  and 
frightened  when  anyone  approached 
his  cage,  that  we  feared  he  would  beat 
himself  to  death;  but  he  soon  grew 
tamer.  One  dav  while  we  were  giv- 
ing  him  fresh  water  he  made  his 
escape  from  his  cage,  and  was  only 
trapped  again  by  our  |)laeiiig  tlie  feed 


cup  within  the  cage.  After  a  few 
days  we  determined  to  ^ive  him  more 
liberty;  so  I  tied  the  door  back  and 
Dickie  was  given  the  freedom  of  our 
kindergarten  rooms.  Although  one 
window  is  generally  down  from  the 
top  a  few  inches  and  the  screen  door 
has  quite  a  hole  in  it,  still  our  birdie 
never  has  shown  the  least  inclination 
to  leave  his  pleasant  surroundings. 

He  spends  most  of  his  time  during 
the  morning  about  the  windows,  flit- 
ting from  plant  to  plant  and  warbling. 
At  noontime  he  comes  to  share  my 
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luncheon,  and  often  a  child  will  ask  other  remarks  of  like  nature.  Dur- 
permission  to  stay  in  at  noon  to  watch  ing  story  hour,  I  place  the  seed  cup 
Dickie  enjoy  the  morsels  at  my  feet,  on  my  knee,  and  the  hirds  come  there 
Towards  autumn  one  of  the  chil-  to  eat.  Soon  I  shall  let  some  quiet 
dren  brought  a  little  mate  for  Dickie,  child  hold  the  cup. 
and  this  has  made  quite  a  change  in  For  many  days  the  children  have 
our  bird's  ways  and  doings.  Call  been  bringing  bits  of  cotton,  worsted, 
notes  are  the  only  ones  heard  now,  straw,  etc.,  and  placing  them  in 
and  at  about  eleven  o'clock  each  morn-  Dickie's  box ;  and  the  birds  have  now 
ing  the  birds  fly  to  their  respective  rewarded  us  by  beginning  their  nest- 
bath  dishes.  The  birds'  baths  fur-  building  in  earnest, 
nish  an  impressive  object  lesson  to  The  interest  of  the  children  over 
the  children  on  cleanliness.  The  the  new  nest  is  intense,  and  I  will 
children  exclaim :  ''See !  Dickie  leave  you  to  imagine  their  enthusiasm 
washes    his    face    first !"    and    make  when  the  birdlings  appear. 


LULLABY. 

Come  hither,  little,  restless  one, 
'T  is  time  to  shut  your  eyes ; 

The  sun  behind  the  hills  has  gone, 
The  stars  are  in  the  skies. 

You  do  not  hear  the  robins  sing, 
They  're  snug  within  their  nest ; 

And,  sheltered  by  their  mother's  wing. 
The  little  chickens  rest. 

The  dog,  he  will  not  frolic  now. 

But  to  his  kennel  creeps ; 
The  turkeys  climb  upon  the  bough, 

And  ev'n  the  kitten  sleeps. 

Then  join  your  little  hands  and  pray 
To  God  who  made  the  light, 

To  keep  you  holy  all  the  day 

And  guard  you  through  the  night. 

— Selected. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

Thanksgiving^  as  a  national 
HOLIDAY^  will  have  a  deepened  solem- 
nity this  year,  for  the  national  heart 
has  been  stirred  and  the  national 
thought  uplifted  by  the  great  sorrow 
through  which  the  country  has  passed. 
Mingling  with  praise  to  God  for  all 
his  other  mercies  and  vouchsafings, 
will  be  heartfelt  praise  for  the  noble 
character  and  faithful  labors  of  the 
beloved  president  who  is  with  us  no 
more,  and  a  deep  gratitude  for  our 
president  of  to-day,  from  whom  we 
may  expect  a  like  nobility  of  charac- 
ter and  life. 

"  The  greatest  gift  the  hero  leaves  his  race 
Is  to  have  been  a  hero." 

— Gear  fie  Eliot. 


"It  is  the  lifted  p^ce  that  feels 
the  shining  of  the  sun.  " 

In  a  certain  school  where  the  pupils 
are  resident,  there  was  manifest 
among  them  at  one  time  a  spirit  of 
discontent.  Slight  discomforts  were 
magTiifled,  lessons  and  house  duties 
were  attended  to  witL  evident  dis- 
taste, dull  weather  brought  dull  faces 
and  grumbling.  The  head  teacher, 
watchful  and  sensitive  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  school,  waei  soon  cogni- 
zant of  this  miasmatic  current,  and 
sought  for  something  to  dispel  it.  'No 
dreary,  didactic  lecturing  did  she  in- 
flict upon  the  girls,  no  scoldings  or 
reproaches ;  but  one  morning  when 
about  to  read  the  daily  chapter  from 
the  Bible,  at  the  mornjug  exercises, 
she  attracted  the  girh'  ^ittention  by 
saying,  in  the  tone  oi  ime  who  has 
a  delight  to  offer,  thai  she'  would  now 
read  a  psalm  of  thanisgiving  and  a 
few  beautiful  thanksgiving  verses  se- 
lected from  other  part!?  of  the  Bible. 
After  her  heartfelt  reading,  which 
was  a  veritable  psean  of  praise,  came 
the  singing  by  the  schooJ  of  a  hymn. 
'J'his,  too,  was  full  of  expressions  cf 
fervent  gratitude,  having  been  chosen 
to  ma  tell  the  reading.  Then  a  propo- 
sition was  made  to  the  jmplls.  A  box 
would  1)6  kept  on  the  table — a  box 
sonlod  but  with  a  slit  in  the  cover  for 
coins  to  be  dropped  through — and 
when  any  person  felt  that  she  had  had 
some  special  little  joy  '>r  pleasant  hap- 
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pening,  or  had  escaped  some  disap-  drop  something  into  the  box  without 

pointment  or  trouble,  any  person,  in  a  word. 

short,  who  felt  that  she  had  any  extra         The   teacher   passing   to   and   fro 

reason  for  being  thankful  (aside  from  among  the  pupils,  seeing  their  bright- 

the  great    and    wonderful    blessings  ened  faces,  hearing  their  cheerful  reo- 

that  are  cause  enough  for  constant  ognitions  of  favors  and  minor  bless- 

gratitude)  might  be  at  liberty  to  put  ings,  smiled  happily  to  herself.     The 

a    penny    into    the    Thankful    Box,  Thankful  Box  had  fulfilled  its  mis- 

which  was  now  in  readiness.     After  sion.     Little  frets  and  bothers  were 

a  while,  the  box  would  be  opened  and  no  more  the  chief  topics  in  the  school 

the  fund  used  for  whatever  should  be  yard ;  gloomy  looks  were  seldom  seen, 

voted  for  by  the  school.  The  girls'    thoughts   were   turned  to 

•    A  lively  interest  was  taken  in  this  "tinkin'  ob  der  marcies,"  with  the  in- 

announcement,  and  in  the  chatter  at  evitable  result  of  having  no  time  left 

recess  the  Thankful   Box   was   often  for    complaint    or    discontent.     The 

mentioned.     Morning  after  morning  Thankful  Box  grew  heavier  and  heav- 

girls  would  go  to  the  table  with  smil-  ier,  and  was  finally  full  to  the  top. 

ing  faces.     "A  penny  won't  do  this  A  beautiful  vine  was  bought  with  the 

morning ;     I    was    so    glad    to  get  money  and  planted  at  the  door  of  one 

^lamma's  letter  that  I  shall  have  to  of  the  school  buildings  where  it  grows 

put  in  five!"     "I  lost  my  composi-  luxuriantly.     It    is    known    as    the 

t-ion  and  thought  that  I  should  have  Thankful  Plant,  and  mention  of  it  is 

to  rewrite  it ;  and  when  I  found  it  I  sure  to  bring  a  sunny  look  into  the 

was  so  thankful  that  I  came  straight  face  of  anyone  who  knows  the  story 

over   to   the   box."     "I  did  n't  get  a  of  its  purchase  money, 
mark    last    week!"     "Where's    that  ^^^^^^^^^^^__ 

box  ?     I  've  been  invited  to  go  to  a 

concert  to-night."  And  "Why,  I  don't  The  centennial  of  the  birthday 
know  that  I  can  afford  to  put  in  a  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  noted 
penny  every  time  anything  makes  me  philanthropist  and  educator,  occurs 
feel  thankful !  I  never  knew  how  ex-  on  the  tenth  of  ISTovember  of  this  year, 
pensive  it  would  be,"  declared  one  Tliat  this  centennial  should  be  pub- 
girl,  laughingly,  yet  with  a  little  licly  commemorated,  as  it  is  to  be  in 
shamef acedness.  Such  was  the  nature  Boston,  is  very  fitting ;  but  a  wider 
of  the  remarks  that  often  accompa-  recognition  is  due.  Comparatively 
flied  the  thank-offerings;  but  often,  few  of  Dr.  Howe's  appreciators  can 
too,  a  girl  would  go  to  the  table  and  be  present  at  the  memorial  meeting  in 
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Tremont  Temple;  but  many  people 
throughout  the  land  will  pay  the  trib- 
ute of  gratitude  and  ardent  admira- 
tion as  they  think  of  this  wonderfully 
beneficent  life. 

There  is  much  to  recall  about  Dr. 
Howe.  His  sympathies  were  so 
broad,  his  activities  so  great,  that  his 
work  extended  into  many  fields;  and 
in  each  field  he  proved  himself  such  a 
leader,  such  a  power,  that  what  he  did 
in  any  one  field  alone  was  enough  to 
set  his  name  high  in  our  heroic  an- 
nals. 

He  was  an  apostle  of  freedom: — 
freedom  for  the  struggling  Greek  na- 
tion, in  whose  war  for  independence 
he  was  a  volunteer  and  served  brave- 
ly ;  freedom  for  the  poverty-bound  or 
sin-bound  people  for  whom  he  labored 
so  assiduously  and  wisely  in  the  JSlas- 
sachusetts  State  Board  of  Charities; 
freedom  for  the  blind  from  the  igno- 
rance and  pauperism  which  most  peo- 
ple thought  to  be  the  inevitable  bond- 
age resulting  from  blindness;  free- 
dom for  the  feeble-minded  in  what- 
ever measure  possible;  freedom,  in 
fact,  for  the  human  soul  from  all  re- 
movable chains. 

The  unique,  the  paramount  deliv- 
erance with  which  Dr.  Howe's  name 
will  always  be  associated,  however,  is 
that  of  the  blind-deaf-mutes,  Laura 
D.  jRridg-man  being  the  chief  example. 
Her  education  was  all  pioneer  work, 
— a  work  conceived  by  Dr.  Howe  and 


executed  principally  by  him.  When 
we  rejoice  in  the  happy,  active  liveis 
of  the  educated  blind-deaf-mutes  of 
to-day,  we  should  remember  Dr. 
Howe's  "patient  study  and  costly 
toil"  in  the  discovery  that  even  if 
shut  in  by  a  triple  barrier,  the  mind 
could  be  readied  and  freed. 

More  valuable  educational  reading 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  than  is  con- 
tained in  Dr.  Howe's  published  re- 
ports of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
South  Boston,  Mass.  Perusing  them, 
the  reader  is  often  led  to  marvel  at 
the  penetrative  wisdom  of  their  au- 
thor; for  he  set  forth  many  of  the 
"newest"  pedagogical  truths,  and  put 
many  of  them  in  practice  in  his 
school. 

The  fact  that  the  memorial  meeting 
was  originated  and  planned  by  blind 
people  is  in  itself  a  beautiful  testi- 
mony to  the  efficacy  of  his  work  for 
their  uplifting.  The  exercises  at  the 
meeting  (Tremont  Temple,  Monday, 
Xov.  11,  3  p.  m.)  will  consist  of  ad- 
dresses by  Edward  Everett  Hale  and 
other  eminent  speakers,  Thomsis 
Wentworth  Higginson  presiding;  the 
reading,  from  raised  print,  of  Whit- 
tier's  poem  on  Dr.  Howe,  entitled 
The  Hero ;  and  of  music  rendered  by 
blind  people — an  organ  voluntary,  a 
selection  played  by  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution band,  and  The  Psalm  of  Life 
sung .  by  a  chorus  of  female  voices. 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  the  other 
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members  of   i)v.  Howe's  family  will  .M.  rniddcu.     Those  books  were  lent 

be  present,  ami  the  meeting  will  close  to  the  192  pupils  who  were  studying 

with  the    sinsrin.o-    of    Mrs.    Howe's  the  subject,  and  about  one  fourth  of 

Battle    Hymn    -.f    the    Eepublic,  in  the  chapters  were  assigned  for  text- 

which  the  an<i'>nce  will  be  asked  to  book  lessons.     One  may  judge  of  the 

•l^^^- interest  in  this  study  by  the  follow- 
ing fig-ures:     \\Tien   the   books   were 

Bacteria    ...  a  School  Subject  returned,  it  was  found  that  103  pupils 

has  been  trear.M  of  by  James  E.  Pea-  h,,i  ,e,d  the   whole   book;    that   the 

body,  in  the  Jourmd  of  Applied  Mi-  i^^^^s  had  been  read  by  197  parents 

croscopy.     H.  introduces  the  account  ^^.  ^^,^^^^^^^   ^f  ^j^^  p^^p.j^.    ^^^   ^^^^ 

of  his  work  in  the  Peter  Cooper  Hidi  ,,     •  +     •        •      i      .     •  i  i    j 

1       -"-^  &  ^  various    topics    in    bacteriology    had 

School,  Xew  Y.rk,  by  saying  that  to  been  discussed    in    over    half  ^  of  the 

make  the  recent  great  discoveries  in  ^^^^3,,     ^hus    the    loaning   of    the 

bacteriology     .f    practical     use,    the  ^^^^^  ,^^.^..^^  ^^^  ^^^^-^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

requisite  knowledge  must  be  possessed  p^^.^^^^    ^f    ^j,,    community,  scoring 

by  a  large  maj-rity  in  a  community,  ^j,^  ^^^^^^^.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

and  that  to  atrnin  this  end  most  ef-  .  i  a      \      ^ 

tween  home  and  school. 

fectively,  tho    pupils    in    the    public 
schools  must  [>'^  educated  with  regard  '- 

to  the  subjecr      After  telling  of  some  Senor  J.  E.  Zubiatjr,  who  is  now 

of  the  experiuients   performed,    and  in  this  coimtry,    is    an    inspector    of 

giving  a  few  exrracts  from  the  pupils'  public  schools  in  Argentina  and  an 

notebooks      describing      the     experi-  honorary  member  of  the  South  Amer- 

ments,  Mr.  Peabody  speaks  of  the  val-  ican       International       Kindergarten 

uable  services  rendered  by  two  books.  Union,  of  which  Mrs.  Sara  J.  Eccles- 

"We  were    fornmate,"    he    says,  "in  ton  is  president.     He  is  a  thorough 

possessing  a  hundred  copies  of  The  appreciator  of  the  kindergarten,  and 

Story  of  Bacteria,  and  a  like  number  has  called  mothers  "the  sacred  kin- 

of  Dust  and  1^-  Dangers,  by  Dr.  T.  dergartners  of  the  hearth." 


Th.?  lirst  Thanksgiving  Day  was  celebrated  by  men 
who  had  for  a  roof  only  God's  sky,  and  they  praised  God 
that  they  were  so  near  him !  They  hardly  knew  where 
their  next  meal  was  to  be  obtained,  and  they  were  thank- 
ful *".' •  be  dependent  on  his  boundless  love ! 

— Selected. 
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By  H.  Grace  Parsons. 


'T^HE  earnest  young  women  of  the 
"  Kindergarten  Eleven  "  had 
parted  for  the  vacation  in  a  much 
healtiiier  condition  of  body,  mind, 
and  soul  than  they  had  ever  before 
found  themselves  in  at  that  end  of 
the  school  year.  And  now,  in  the 
autumn,  they  had  returned  again  to 
their  work,  and  were  holding  their 
first  meeting,  each  member  telling  in 
turn  of  her  summer  experiences. 
There  was  a  general  air  of  expectancy 
when  the  chairman  turned  to  Agatha 
and  said: 

*'And  how  did  you  spend  your  sum- 
mer, Agatha  ?  We  are  all  anxious  to 
know,  for  I  remember  that  you  had 
some  wonderful  plans  last  spring. 
Were  they  successful  ?" 

The  girls  crowded  about  Agatha,  as 
she  said:  "It  is  a  long  story,  girls, 
but  I  know  that  you  will  be  interest- 
ed  and,  no  doubt,  will  all  want  to  try 
the  same  plan  next  summer  on  your 
own  account.  I  cannot  tell  you  all 
about  it  now,  but  I  will  give  you  a 
general  idea  of  what  I  did.  Well,  in 
the  first  place,  I  was  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  my  knowledge  of  chil- 
dren. Of  course,  I  knew  them  as 
they  were  in  the  kindergarten ;  but  I 
felt  that  they  were  often  at  an  imnat- 
ural  best  there, — dressed  in  Sunday 
clothes,  as  it  were,  all  the  time.  I 
wanted  to  see  them  in  their  free,  care- 


less play,  in  their  romping  or  sleepy 
times,  at  their  meals.  In  fact,  I 
wanted  to  live  with  some  children  in 
order  to  understand  all  children  bet- 
ter. O  girls !"  cried  Agatha,  "it  has 
been  such  a  help  and  blessing  to  me ! 
I  advise  you,  each  and  every  one,  to 
'beg,  borrow,  or  steal'  a  child  for  a 
day,  a  week,  a  year,  in  order  to  know 
better  what  children  are.  Besides,  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  been  theorizing  too 
much  and  getting  away  from  real  life. 
I  felt  as  if  I  was  becoming  'teachery' 
instead  of  'motherly.'  Beautiful  and 
glorious  as  kindergarten  work  is,  it  is 
only  a  piece  and  part  of  the  complete 
life  of  a  mother;  and  I  wanted  to 
know  that  great  mother  part  better 
in  order  to  be  more  real  in  my  own 
little  part.  Then,  too,  I  thought  that 
there  might  be  many  mothers  who,  if 
they  knew  me,  would  be  glad  to  lend 
me  their  children  for  the  summer,  so 
that  they  themselves  might  rest  or 
travel.  So  I  advertised  in  several 
papers  and  got  out  little  circulars  de- 
scribing a  charming  cottage,  in  a  New 
England  town,  which  would  be  used 
as  a  boarding  house  for  children.  I 
called  it  the  'Kinderheim,'  and  said 
that  it  would  be  under  the  direction 
of'  a  kindergartner.  Several  answers 
came  in,  and  by  the  first  week  in  June 
I  found  myself  the  mother  of  four 
charming  children.    By  the  middle  of 
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June  I  was  settled  in  my  little  house,  scale.  And  this  is  the  end  of  the 
a  cottage  of  eight  rooms,  and  I  had  a  story !"  said  Agatha,  as  she  looked 
good  servant  and  my  younger  sister  to  about  on  the  circle  of  expectant  faces, 
help  me.  Oh,  yes;  I  worked  very  "Oh,  no  !"  they  cried,'"you 've  only 
hard  all  summer ;  but  I  felt  that  I  was  given  us  an  outline ;  we  want  some 
really  living,  and  what  rich  experi-  details.  Tell  us  about  the  children." 
ences  have  I  not  gained!  ITow,  my  "Very  well,"  said  Agatha,  "I  could 
mothers'  meetings  will  be  a  different  talk  for  a  week  about  the  Kinderheim. 
thing,  for  I  know  the  joys  and  sor-  In  the  first  place,  the  house  was  very 
rows  of  keeping  house  and  something  well  arranged  for  our  purposes.  It 
of  the  responsibility  of  bringing  up  a  was  just  large  enough,  and  was  home- 
family  of  children."  like  without  having  anything  in  it  to 

Here  Agatha  stopped  to  laugh  with  be  hurt  by  little  hands  or  feet.  The 
the  Eleven,  and  then  said:  "I  was  stairs  were  easy  to  climb  and  the 
fortunate  in  having  a  most  successful  piazzas  just  a  step  above  the  lawn, 
summer.  The  children  grew  rosy  and  There  were  a  gTeat  many  beautiful 
strong,  and  were  as  happy  as  the  day  trees  and  some  very  useful  ones,  for 
was  long.  We  had  no  accidents  or  ill-  climbing  and  for  swings,  on  the  eleven 
nesses,  and  just  met  expenses.  Of  acres  of  ground.  Beyond  this  clear- 
course,  the  four  did  not  make  it  finan-  ing  were  the  dense  woods,  and  before 
cially  profitable;  but,  as  a  first  ven-  us  stretched  away  a  country  road  with 
ture,  I  am  glad  that  there  were  but  a  only  two  neighbors  in  sight.  There 
few.  Now,  after  this  experience,  I  was  a  tiny  brook,  but  no  place  where 
could  have  a  large  family  and  still  the  children  could  be  injured, 
keep  the  sweet  home  feeling.  "My  oldest  child  was  a  girl  of  thir- 

"I  was  anxious  to  carry  out  some  teen,  sweet  and  womanly,  fond  of 
of  Pestalozzi's  ideas,  and  I  wanted  books  and  housework.  Jay  came 
to  see  if  an  American  mother  could  not  next,  a  dark-faced  lad  of  ten.  I  really 
have  time  to  live  with  her  children  feel  that  I  owe  more  to  Jay  than  to 
even  if  she  did  a  great  deal  of  her  o^vn  all  the  rest,  for  to  know  and  under^ 
work ;  and  I  wanted  to  find  an  an-  stand  a  boy  of  ten  is  something  of 
swer  to  some  of  the  Svhys'  that  have  which  very  few  people  can  boast, 
come  up  in  the  mothers'  meetings.  Gwen  was  a  delicate,  sensitive  child 
The  children  were  with  me  for  three  of  eight,  and  last  was  Santa,  the  sweet- 
months,  the  parents  not  being  able  to  est  and  merriest  of  five-year-olds, 
see  them  at  all  during  that  time.  I  "Calling  them  my  children  makes 
have  foimd  that  there  are  really  many  me  think  of  two  amusing  incidents, 
people  who  would  send  their  children  We  had  a  beloved  old  horse,  named 
away  for  the  summer,  just  as  they  Dick ;  and  one  day  when  the  four 
would  to  boarding  school  in  the  win-  children  and  my  sister  and  myself 
ter,  if  they  had  confidence  in  the  place  were  out  driving,  we  stopped  to  ask 
and  people.  Next  summer  I  hope  to  an  old  farmer  for  a  drink  of  water, 
have  another 'Kinderheim' on  a  larger  With  country  courtesy  he  brought  a 
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shining  tin  cup,  full  of  delicious 
spring  water,  and,  looking  wistfully 
at  me,  he  said :  'Ah !  ma'am,  you  have 
a  fine  family  there.  Take  my  advice 
and  enjoy  them  while  they  are  all 
yours.'  I  wanted  to  laugh ;  but  after- 
wards I  thought:  Was  I  not  feeling 
as  if  every  day  was  like  'apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver'  ?  Mine,  yes ;  but 
for  only  three  months.  This  knowl- 
edge made  me  try  to  make  the  most 
of  everv  moment. 

"Another  day  when  I  was  driving, 
I  stopped  to  ask  the  way  of  a  birxom 
woman  who  had  a  babv  in  her  arms 
and  another  clinging  to  her  skirts. 
She  came  out  to  the  carriage,  glad  to 
have  a  little  chat.  I  asked  that  my 
baby,  Santa,  might  see  her  baby ;  and 
when  she  told  me  its  age  she  said: 
'And  how  old  is  your  little  girl  V 

"  'About  five,  I  think,'  I  said,  ab- 
sently, 

"  'And  this  one,'  said  the  woman, 
pointing  to  Gwen. 

"  'You  're  eight,  Gwen,  are  you 
not  ?'  said  I. 

"  'Yes,'  replied  Gwen. 

"The  woman's  face  darkened,  and 
she  said :  'Well,  I  've  heard  many 
queer  things  about  city  mothers,  but 
I  never  before  met  a  woman  who 
did  n't  know  her  own  children's  age.' 

"I  was  quite  delighted,  as  I  drove 
on,  that  she  had  taken  me  to  be  really 
the  children's  mother,  thinking  I  must 
be  acting  as  I  felt  toward  them.  But 
suddenly  I  realized  what  a  character 
I  was  giving  to  the  city  mother ;  and, 
hastily  turning  the  horse  around,  I 
drove  hack  and  explained  matters  to 
the  good  woman,  who  looked  relieved 
and  yet,  perhaps,   a  wee  bit  disap- 


pointed to  lose  so  choice  a  bit  of 
gossip. 

"Our  horse  was  a  source  of  the 
greatest  delight  to  the  children.  Jay 
learned  to  harness  and  care  for  him 
and  took  quite  long  rides  alone.  At 
first  Dick  objected  a  little  to  being 
ridden ;  and  as  I  saw  him  prance 
about,  with  the  tiny  resolute  figure  on 
his  back,  I  wanted  to  snatch  Jay  off, 
for  fear  he  would  get  hurt.  But  I 
restrained  myself,  knowing  how  often 
I  had  wished  that  parents  would  not 
indulge  in  foolish  fears  and  prevent 
the  children  from  having  helpful  ex- 
periences, and  so,  although  I  kept  Jay 
in  sight  and  was  ready  to  assist  at  a 
moment's  notice,  he  had  all  the  glory 
of  conquering  and  subduing  the  'fiery 
steed'  which  to  others  appeared  (and 
really  was)  a  most  docile  old  beast. 

"Besides  the  horse,  the  children  had 
a  pet  chicken  and  a  kitten  and  any 
number  of  special  birds'  nests  that 
they  were  watching.  A  little  wren 
boldly  built  in  the  vine  on  the  front 
porch.  T\Taen  the  mother  bird  was 
on  the  nest  every  one  was  warned  by 
tlie  children  not  to  go  on  the  front 
porch,  but  in  the  side  door,  on  tiptoe. 
At  first,  we  feared  that  the  kitten 
would  eat  the  chicken,  as  it  was  a  most 
enticing  little  ball  of  yellow  do"«Ti.  It 
was  very  funny  to  see  the  chicken 
chasing  a  grasshopper,  while  the  cat 
went  after  the  chicken  and  Santa 
went  after  the  cat.  But  as  the  chick- 
en grew  older  it  also  grew  very  fear- 
less, and  would  climb  up  on  the  kit- 
ten's back  and  put  its  head  down  in 
his  furry  coat  when  it  wanted  to  sleep. 
Often  at  the  children's  five  o'clock 
supper,    which    they    had  under  the 
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trees,  on  a  little  table  that  Jay  had  work,  and  that  not  only  delighted 
made  in  his  carpenter's  shop,  the  two  them  but  gave  me  more  leisure  to 
little  girls  would  share  their  bread  spend  with  them  in  their  play.  They 
and  milk  with  the  cat  and  the  chicken,  felt  that  the  house  was  theirs  as  well 
AA^en  supper  was  done,  they  would  as  mine.  Helen  was  very  indignant 
both  clamor  for  a  bedtime  story.  one  day  when  a  neighbor  asked  her 
''Every  morning  after  breakfast  we  how  she  liked  boarding  with  me.  'I  'm 
met  in  the  sitting  room  for  a  short  not  a  boarder,  am  I,  Miss  Agatha?' 
reading  of  the  Bible  and  a  little  she  demanded;  and  I  replied,  'No, 
prayer, — a  sort  of  'morning  circle'  at  indeed ;  you  are  a  partner  in  the  con- 
home.      This   morning   circle   in   the  cern.' 

home  showed  me  a  likeness  between  "Helen  developed  quite  a  talent  for 
the  home  and  the  kindergarten  that  I  cooking  and  went  home  armed  with  a 
had  not  thought  of  before.  The  ideal  receipt  book,  every  receipt  in  which 
home  day  begins  and  ends  mth  a  she  had  tested.  Just  think,  I  had  for- 
peacef ul  circle ;  and,  in  between,  all  gotten  so  much  about  children  that  I 
should  have  their  work  and  play  suit-  did  not  know  what  they  meant  when 
ed  to  their  strength.  the  four  presented  themselves  on  my 
"At  first  I  did  not  think  of  asking  first  baking  day  and  asked  for  'lick- 
Jay  and  Helen  to  share  in  our  little  ings.'  We  had  jolly  times  mixing 
bedtime  hymns  and  stories,  which  rep-  cake,  cutting  out  cookies,  rolling  pie 
resented  our  good-bye  for  the  day.  crust,  and  kneading  bread.  Every- 
But  one  night  Jay  came  in  and  threw  body  helped,  and  I  learned  as  much 
himself  down  on  the  children's  bed  to  as  the  children  did ;  for  boarding  so 
hear  the  story.  When  he  had  listened  long  had  made  all  those  things  very 
to  the  prayer,  which  was  'Jesus,  ten-  indistinct  to  me. 

der  Shepherd,  hear  me,'  he  said:  "I  tried  to  make  government  easy 
'Won't  you  teach  that  to  me  ?  I  don't  by  arranging  so  that  I  would  have  to 
know  that  one.'  say  'don't'  as  little  as  possible.  One 
"I  reproached  myself  for  forget-  instance  of  how  I  managed  was  con- 
ting  that  Jay  might  be  longing  to  be  cerning  the  tablecloth.  I  had  visions 
petted  a  little,  in  spite  of  his  boyish  of  little  arms  knocking  over  glasses 
desire  to  appear  very  brave  and  big  of  milk  and  spilling  berry  juice  on 
indeed.  We  had  some  precious  times  the  table.  I  thought  the  spirit  was 
after  that,  when  we  were  alone,  for  worth  more  than  custom,  so  I  bought 
then  the  barrier  came  down  and  Jay  a  piece  of  very  nice  white  oilcloth  and 
sat  on  my  lap  vnth  his  arms  around  some  very  dainty  Japanese  napkins, 
me,  and  was  as  confiding  as  the  little  A  napkin  was  placed  under  each  plate, 
ones.  That  was  after  he  had  learned  and  the  children  took  great  pride  in 
to  trust  me  and  knew  that  I  would  arranging  these  and  choosing  the 
neither  laugh  at  him  nor  betray  his  color,  putting  the  pink-bordered  nap- 
confidence,  kins  on  with  pink  flowers  and  the 
'The    children    all    helped  in  the  dainty  green  ones  with  ferns,  etc.  The 
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result  was  very  attractive,  indeed, 
and  tlie  lack  of  table  linen  did  not 
make  the  children  careless,  for  tliev 
thonght  the  table  most  beautiful.  But 
if  an  accident  did  occur,  the  table 
was  quickly  wiped  with  a  clean  towel 
and  only  a  slight  ripple  disturbed  the 
serenity  of  our  meal. 

''In  regard  to  punishing,  I  did  not 
have  to  do  any  at  all.  I  found  that 
when  I  was  patient  and  good  the  chil- 
dren were  the  same.  I  talked  with 
them  a  little  the  first  day,  and  told 
them  that  I  did  not  like  to  punish 
children,  and  that  I  was  sure  they 
knew  what  they  ought  to  be  punished 
for,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished. The  result  was  very  funny. 
They  had  a  serious  consultation,  arid 
after  much  thought  drew  up  some 
rules  with  corresponding  penalties, 
such  as: — 

"If  I  come  late  to  dinner  I  must 
lose  my  dessert. 

"If  I  tell  a  story  I  must  go  to  Cov- 
entry.     CEoi  speak  for  a  time.) 

"If  I  am  saucy,  I  must  go  to  bed 
one  hour  earlier. 

"Taking  charge  of  their  own  pun- 
ishing certainly  had  a  good  effect 
upon  these  children.  Sometimes  they 
would  say  to  me :  'I  may  not  speak 
for  an  hour,  Miss  Agatha ;  will  you 
keep  time?'  Or,  'Will  you  remind 
me  that  I  have  to  go  to  bed  an  hour 
earlier  to-night  V  They  gave  me  their 
entire  confidence,  and  my  position 
was  that  of  comforter  instead  of  im- 
poser  of  punishment. 


"xVfter  the  children  were  iu  bed, 
my  sister  and  I  read  or  rested, 
and  even  received  calls  froiu  some 
of  the  delightful  young  people 
of  the  town  near  by.  They  thought 
the  Kinderheim  a  gTeat  joke, 
and  often  came  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, wdien  they  would  catch  us  in  our 
big  gingham  aprons,  with  wooden 
spoon  and  yellow  bowl,  concocting 
some  dainty,  or  sitting  on  the  grass 
with  the  children  in  a  merry  circle, 
shelling  peas,  husking  corn  or  peeling 
apples.  However,  we  often  foimd 
that  the  most  fastidious  of  these  vis- 
itors felt  a  relief  in  the  utter  simplic- 
ity and  naturalness  of  our  way  of  liv- 
ing. They  would  share  our  occupa- 
tions and  afterwards  enjoy  the  boim.- 
tiful  meal  of  wholesome  food  which 
they  had  helped  to  prepare.  Indeed, 
my  sister  and  I  gTew  to  depend  on  one 
or  two  neighboring  youths,  who 
seemed  to  prefer  cutting  grass,  mak- 
ing ice  cream,  chopping  wood,  and 
carrying  water  at  the  Kinderheim  to 
dancing  or  idling  at  the  hotels. 

"But  that 's  another  story,"  said 
Agatha,  with  a  smile.  "Yes,"  she 
continued,  "it  was  all  a  glad  experi- 
ence for  me.  All  the  work  and  all 
the  play  was  like  food, — strengthen- 
ing my  flabby  moral  nature.  Having 
said :  'Come,  let  us  live  Avith  our  chil- 
dren,' we  allowed  them  to  guide  us 
into  their  world,  and  they  showed  us 
the  Kingdom  which  is  reserved  for 
those  who  can  become  as  little  chil- 
dren." 


CONCERNING  MOTHERS^  MEETINGS. 

Bv  Charlotte  Sherwood  Mahtindell. 

y\/  IIILE  many  mothers  are  capa-  grown-up  language  the  average  kin- 

ble  of  following  courses  of  dergarten  child  is  able  to  grasp, 
reading  for  the  purpose  of  preparing         Are  not  most  of  us  ''shooting  above 
themselves  to  take  wiser  care  of  their  the  mark"  ?     Have  we  not  all  expe- 
children  and  to  give  intelligent  an-  rienced  ourselves,  and  noticed  in  oth- 
swers    to    their    children's  questions  ers,  how  the  first  year's  work  in  the 
about  natural  phenomena,  such  moth-  kindergarten  is  the  most  complex  and 
ers  are  in  the  minority.     In  fact,  they  involved,  much  being  attempted  that 
are  not  found  at  all  in  the  mothers'  is  never  realized?    The  second  year's 
meetings  connected  with  many  of  our  work  is  more  simple,  and  the  third 
public  school  and  mission  kindergar-  more  simple  still;  until  the  experi- 
tens.     Think  of  the  conglomeration  enced  kindergartner  (that  is,  the  one 
of  Irish,  German,  Swedish,  Mexican,  who  has  profited  by  experience)  has 
and  American  mothers  who  gather  to-  simplified  her  work  by  a  very  great 
gether  in    the    average   kindergarten  degree.     She  at  last  comprehends  the 
mothers'  meeting.     Probably  a  third  limits  and  possibilities  of  the  child, 
of  these  mothers  have  no  books  in  the  These    untaught    and    overworked 
house  other  than  a  Bible,  prayer  book,  mothers   who  come  to  our  mothers' 
and  p.erliaps  a  few  picture  books,  and  meetings  stand  in  much  the  same  re- 
some  of   them   cannot    read   even  in  lation  to  us  as  the  child  does.     What 
these ;  while    anyone   knowing   their  should  we  ourselves  have  known  had 
cares  and  duties  would  realize  that  sit-  motherhood  come  to  us  before  we  had 
ting  down  to  read  or  study  for  even  a  ever   thought     of    the    kindergarten 
half  hour  each  day  is  as  far  from  their  course  ? 

possibilities  as  would  be  a  trip  to  Eu-         To  teach  these  mothers  a  few  very 

rope  for  a  much-needed  rest.  simple  home  occupations  for  the  chil- 

But  these  mothers  need  much  of  dren,  to  make  them  see  the  use  of  per- 

what  we  kindergartners  have  to  give  sonal    cleanliness,    to    explain    why 

them  if  we    can    only    come     close  bread,  milk,  fruit,  and  oatmeal  will 

enough  to  them  to  feel  their  needs,  make    their    children    healthier    and 

It  seems  as  difficult  for  us  to  realize  better-natured  than  pie  and  bologna 

how  little  the  average  mother  under-  sausage,  to  call  their  attention  to  any 

stands    our    beautiful    kindergarten  tightness  or  rough  seams  in  the  chil- 

ideas  as  to  realize  how  little  of  our  dren's  garments  which  may  chafe  the 
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flesh  and  induce  habits  which  a  life- 
time may  not  break,  to  persuade  these 
mothers  to  stop  and  think  just  one 
moment,  before  they  cuff  or  punish  a 
child,  as  to  whether  they  are  simply 
gratifying  their  own  ill  temper  or 
whether  what  they  are  going  to  do  will 
help  the  child — are  not  these  some  of 
the  things  that  we  most  need  to  do 
for  the  mothers  ? 

And  the  care  of  the  baby's  eyes — 
do  not  our  kindergartners  themselves 
need  a  few  quiet  half-hour  readings 
on  some  of  these  points  which  igno- 
rant mothers  need  so  much  to  know 
and  may  never  know  unless  we  tell 
them? 

Many  a  pretty  pair  of  eyes  may  be 
saved  from  being  crossed  and  weak- 
ened if  we  instruct  the  mothers  in 
time.  Physicians  do  not  tell  them, 
and  few  mothers  ever  read  about  these 
things. 

One  thing  more :  Is  it  less  pure  and 
holy  and  scientific  or  harmful  to  tell 
a  child — no  matter  how  young  he  is 
if  he  is  old  enousrh  to  have  asked  and 


to  have  thought  about  it — that  he 
came  from  his  mother  instead  of  evad- 
ing his  honest  question  by  telling  him 
only  that  he  "came  from  God"  ?  This 
answer  is  far  too  indefinite  to  satisfy 
any  intelligent  child.  His  mother 
may  wish  to  wait  and  not  give  a  more 
definite  answer  as  yet;  but  when  his 
playmates  or  the  children  at  school 
begin  to  tell  him  of  these  things  he 
is  not  going  to  put  his  fingers  in  his 
ears  and  run  away  to  wait  until  his 
mother  chooses  to  tell  him.  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  nine  out  of  ten 
children  learn  about  these  truths  out- 
side of  their  homes  because  parents 
are  afraid  of  informing  the  children 
when  too  young.  The  miracle  of 
birth  is  most  beautiful,  and  the  inno- 
cence of  childhood  will  be  no  less  spot- 
less if  the  young  child's  honest  ques- 
tions concerning  birth  are  answered 
honestly.  This  subject  is  apt  to  come 
up  in  mothers'  meetings,  and  the  kin- 
dergartner  should  be  prepared  to  give 
wise  counsel. 


ONE  OF  POLLY'S  DAYS. 


By  Helen  P.  Haskelk. 


DOLLY  had  finished  her  breakfast 
and  was  wondering  whether  to 
have  one  of  her  good  cries  or  take  a 
nap,  when  her  busy  eye  spied  some- 
thing which  caused  her  to  scramble 
quickly  down  from  her  perch. 

No !  the  door  of  her  cage  was  not 
firmly  fastened,   and  Polly  did  not 


take  long  to  open  it  and  climb  out. 
The  large  yellow  jasmine,  full  of 
buds  and  blossoms,  caught  her  eye; 
and,  with  a  chuckle,  she  went  to  work, 
and  in  a  short  time  had  bereft  the 
poor  bush  of  its  wealth  of  beauty. 

The    window    sill    next    received 
Polly's  attention,  and  such  fun  as  she 
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had,  her  strong  bill  tearing  off  piece  butter  and  sugar  in  it  that  I  was  bat- 
after  piece  of  wood!  Finally  she  ing  for  an  iligant  cake,  and  went  to 
concluded  to  start  on  a  tour  of  inves-  the  door  a  minute  to  spake  to  Ned, 
tigation.  the  grocer  boy;    and   when    I    came 

Across  the  sitting  room  she  wad-  back,  there  was  that  bird  in  the  bowl, 

died,  and  into  the  dining  room,  where  ating  as  fast  as  she  could." 

a  door  stood  open  a  crack;  through  ''Well,  Bridget,  I  am  very  sorry; 

this  crack  she  managed  to   squeeze,  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  do  but  to 

thus  entering  the  kitchen.    "No  one  make    another    cake,    while  I  try  to 

being  there  she  climbed  upon  a  chair  clean  my  naughty  Polly,"  said  Cora. 

that  stood  by  the  table.     On  the  table  So  she  carried  off  her  bird,  gave 

she  saw  a  bowl.    "What  can  be  in  it  ?"  her  a  bath,  put  her  back  in  her  cage 

she  asked  herself ;  "I  believe  I  '11  find  (with  the  door  securely  fastened  this 

out !"  time) ,  and  told  her  to  be  a  good  Polly. 

The  bowl  proved  to  be  half  full  of  With  a  graceful  bow,  Polly  re- 
something  so  delicious  in  odor  that  plied:  "All  right;  shut  up."  Then 
she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  she  immediately  commenced  singing, 
tasting.  In  her  eagerness  to  get  all  crying,  and  screaming:  "Cora!"  un- 
that  was  possible  of  the  dainty,  Polly  til,  to  stop  so  much  noise,  Cora  came 
stepped  into  the  bowl  with  both  feet ;  back  and  took  her  uproarious  pet  with 
and  when  Bridget  entered  the  kitchen,  her  to  the  room  where  she  had  been 
what  she  saw  caused  her  to  rush  into  sitting.  Polly  always  enjoyed  the 
the  ball  and  call :  "Miss  Cora  !  Miss  privilege  of  being  with  her  friend,  for 
-Cora !  plaze  come  and  see  what  your  she  loved  her  dearly ;  and  nothing 
baste  of  a  parrot's  doing !  Shure  it  is  pleased  the  loquacious  bird  better 
meself  that  could  have  kilt  her  in-  than  to  stand  on  the  back  of  a  chair 
tirely !"  near  to  Cora  and  chatter  to  her.     On 

Miss  Cora  heard  the  call  and  came  this  particular  day,  Cora  was  paint- 
quickly,  and  on  the  table  where  the  ing  and  Polly  was  having  a  splendid 
indignant  but  laughing  Bridget  point-  time,  when  something  called  Cora  out 
ed,  she  saw  a  mass  of  green  feathers  of  the  room.  Before  going,  Cora  put 
in  the  midst  of  a  yellow  compound,  all  her  painting  materials  away  where 
At  the  same  time  a  giggle  was  heard,  she  supposed  they  would  be  safe  from 
and  Polly  lifted  up  her  bedaubed  face,  Polly's  vandalism.  But  Polly,  not 
saying  in  her  sweetest  tones :  "Cora,  liking  to  be  left  alone,  decided  to  see 
Polly  's  all  right."  wbat    tliose   funny   things   were   that 

As  soon  as  Cora's  laughter  permit-  Cora  had  been  using;  and  in  some 

ted,  slie  took  up    the    sticky,    greasy  way,  no  one  knows  how,  she  managed 

bird.      "Wliero   were  you,   Bridget,"  to  get  at  them. 

she    asked,    "to    let    her    get  on  the  Hearing  the  peculiar  chuckle  that 

table?"  always  betrayed  Polly  when  in  mis- 

"Shure,  miss,"   answered   Bridget,  chief,    Cora   hurried    back    into   the 

"I  put  down  mo  bowl,  with  the  eggs,  room,  and  such  a  looking  Polly  as  she 
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saw !  A  tube  of  vermilion  paint  was 
in  her  claw  and  she  was  busilv  tear- 
ing  it  to  pieces.  The  result  was  a 
Polly  with  head,  breast,  and  claws 
covered  with  fiery  red  paint,  while 
even  wings  and  tail  showed  some 
splashes  of  it.  Cocking  her  wicked 
black  and  yellow  eye  at  Cora,  Polly 
called  out  l  "Pretty  Poll !" 

What  happened  next,  Polly  did  not 
like.  In  spite  of  all  her  scolding  and 
struggling  (fortunately,  her  love  for 


Cora  prevented  her  from  biting),  she 
was  scrubbed  in  soapsuds — her  mouth 
and  throat  being  scrubbed  with  spe- 
cial thoroughness,  the  latter  as  far 
down  as  possible. 

When  night  came^  Polly  doubtless 
thought  that  she  had  spent  a  beauti- 
ful day,  notwithstanding  the  scrub- 
bing; but  the  next  morning  a  blis- 
tered tongue,  the  effect  of  either  paint 
or  soap,  may  have  caused  her  to 
cliano-e  her  mind. 


RECENT    LITERATURE. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  Child,  His  Nature  and  Nurture. 
By  W.  B.  Drummoiid.  J.  M.  Dent, 
London.     fO.40. 

This  is  one  of  The  Temple  Primers,  and 
is  a  skillfully  prepared  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  child.  It  is  a  little  book,  not 
formidable  for  the  general  reader,  giving 
sound  doctrine  in  a  simple,  readable  form. 
It  would  be  an  excellent  book  to  use  in 
mothers'  classes.  Dr.  Drummond  is  physi- 
cian to  the  Western  Dispensary.  Edinburgii. 
His  child  study  has  been  extensive  and  his 
understanding  of  the  kindergarten  is  proved 
by  liis  setting  forth  of  its  principles  and 
practice  in  the  final  chajjter  of  his  book. 

The  Story  of  a  Child.  By  Pierre  Loti. 
Translated  by  Caroline  F.  Smith.  C.  C. 
Birchard  &  Co.,  Boston,     .fl.25. 

The  previous  American  translation  of 
Pierre  Loti's  story  of  his  childhood,  by 
Mrs.  Clara  Bell,  was  entitled  A  Child's 
Romance,  and  through  it  the  work  has 
become  already  well  known  among  our 
educators.  The  newer  translation  brings 
out  more  of  the  charm  of  the  author's 
style,  and  it  is  prefaced  by  a  delightfully 
■written  estimate  of  the  high  worth  of  such 
biographies  "in  developing  appreciation  of 
those  inner  deeps  of  child  liie  that  escape 
definition  and  evaporate  from  the  figures  of 
the  statistician."     The  author  of  the  pref- 


ace is  Prof.  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  who 
also  says:  "It  is  peculiarly  necessary  that 
teachers  harassed  with  the  routine  of  their 
work,  and  parents  distracted  with  the  mul- 
titude of  details  of  daily  existence,  should 
have  such  windows  [as  this  autobiography 
offers]  opened,  through  which  they  may 
look  across  the  green  meadows  and  into  the 
sunlit  gardens  of  childhood." 

Stohiks  for  Kindergartners  and 
Kindchen.  By  Mary  E.  Bakewell.  J. 
R.  VVeldin  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.     i0..50. 

The  kindergartner-in-search-of-a-story  is 
no  personage  of  the  past  although  many 
collections  of  kindergarten  stories  have  been 
published,  and  she  holds  out  her  hands  for 
Miss  Bake  well's  book  with  eager  expectancy. 
As  she  leafs  over  and  rapidly  scans  the 
pages,  another  kindergartner  and  another 
look  over  her  shoulder,  and  we  transcribe 
the  comments  on  some  of  the  stories. 

Why  the  Ear  of  Wheat  was  Glad. 
"  That  's  a  kind  of  story  that  is  always 
needed."  "It  's  the  best  of  its  kind  that 
I  ever  saw."  "Slightly  sentimental,  / 
should  say." 

A  Story  of  Truth .  "  Striking  and  beauti- 
ful." "Yes;  but  above  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  average  kindergarten  child." 
"  So  I  should  think."  "Yet  I  've  heard 
that  in  Miss 's  kindergarten  the  chil- 
dren love  it." 

"  Oh,  this  story  of  Ted  and  his  morning 
glories  is  a  good  seed  story,  is  n't  it?  " 
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"And  this  Beaver  Story  ^\  ill  be  fine  for 
my  cliildreii  who  have  seen  the  beavers  at 
the  park  !" 

How  the  Storks  Came  and  Went  kept 
the  kindergartners  quiet  for  several  min- 
utes as  they  read,  and  they  pronounced  it 
beautifid.  "  It  is  a  quiet  story  but  1  be- 
lieve that  my  children  would  like  it,"  said 
one  ;  "  I  wish  I  could  tell  it  as  Miss  Hake- 
well  has,  — in  as  beautiful  language,  I 
mean." 

A  Spring  Song.  "Pretty  story  for 
springtime."  "  To  have  the  piano  played 
during  the  telling  of  a  story  seems  rather 
theatiical  to  tue." 

"  That  Nautilus  story  is  one  thing  that 
I  want.      We  have  so  few  about  the  sea." 

The  Lark.  The  Swan's  Song.  "  Well 
written  but  not  childlike." 

llciw  Cliristmas  came  to  Bertie's  House. 
"  l'>est  of  all."  "Yes;  that  is  a  good 
story." 

The  Knights.  "  Good  companions  for 
the  Knight  Songs  and  pictures  of  the 
Mother  Play." 

'J'lie  stories  to  use  with  the  Gifts  were 
pronounced  "too  mature,"  and  the  Third 
Gift  (Jame  was  voted  "  slight,  but  perhaps 
useful  sometimes." 

The  reviewer  will  only  add  to  these  com- 
ments, that  although  I\Iiss  Bakewell  may 
not  always  judge  rightly  as  to  what  is 
within  the  child's  mental  grasp,  all  of  her 
work  shows  a  fine  spirit,  a  literary  percep- 
tion, and  a  delicate  touch  that  are  most 
welcome  in  kindergarten  literature. 

Eyes  ani>  No  Eyes  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Dr.  Aiken,  Mrs.  Baibauld,  Mrs. 
Marcet,  and  Jane  Taylor.  Edited  by  M. 
V.  O'Shea.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. In  paper,  -fO.lO;  cloth,  ,|0.20. 
Fortunate  people  who  had  Evenings  at 
Ilome  to  read  in  their  childhood  will  be 
glad  to  find  in  this  number  of  Heath's 
Home  and  School  Classics,  .so  well  edited 
by  M.  V.  O'Shea,  that  old-fashioned  but 
never  stale  tale.  Eyes  and  No  Eyes. 
Oliver  Wendell  Homes  in  Over  the  Tea- 
cups, Archibald  (Jeikie  in  Teaching  of 
Geography,  and  Charles  Kingsley,  all  stand 
sponsor  for  it  in  characteristic  manner, 
recommending  it  as  worth-while  and  de- 
lightful reading  for  every  child.  Dr.  Holmes 
plucing  the  age  of  the  cliild  as  "  anywhere 
under  forty-five."  Travelers'  Wonders  is 
a  second  story  from  Evenings  at  Home, 
and  will  captivate  children  of  to-day  quite 
as  much  as  those  of  a  century  ago,  when 
these  and  a  very  few  other  stories  were  as 
sparse  flowers  i)Iooming  in  a  desert  of  child 
literature.     Travelers'    Wonders   and    also 


A  Curious  Instrument  are  stories  with  a 
de'nuueiiient,  striking  to  a  child  because 
he  can  perceive  this  dcnoueDient  for  him- 
self although  it  is  not  so  palpably  patent  as 
to  deprive  liiin  of  a  quite  proper  sense  of 
pride  and  satisfaction  in  having  perceived  it. 
The  Three  Giants  is  a  well-told  allegory 
in  which  Water,  Wind,  and  Steam  {A<iua- 
Jlueiis,  I'enlosus,  and  Vapoi-ifr-r)  figure  as 
magical  doers  of  the  world's  work.  Al- 
though not  simple  enough  for  kindergarten 
children,  these  four  stories  are  stand-bys 
for  almost  any  age  beyond. 

Holiday  Songs  and  Every  Day  Songs 
AND     Games.      By     Emilie     Poulsson. 

$2.00. 

Not  only  songs,  games,  and  finger  plays 
for  all  the  holidays  of  the  year,  and  for 
ordinary  days  besides,  are  contained  in 
Holiday  Songs,  but  its  large  pages  display 
also  attractive  pictures  by  L.  J.  Bridgman, 
designed  in  the  sjiirit  of  the  songs  which 
they  accompany.  Mildred  J.  Hill,  .Joseph- 
ine Sherwood,  J.  H.  Chapek,  Clare  Sawyer 
Keed,  and  W.  W,  Gilchrist  are  among  the 
composers  who  have  furnished  the  childlike 
and  tuneful  music  which  characterizes  the 
book.  P>milie  Poulsson  has  contributed  the 
words  to  more  than  forty  of  the  songs,  and 
the  verses  by  other  writers  afiord  a  charm- 
ing variety.  Most  of  the  contributors' 
names  appearing  in  the  book  are  familiar 
in  connection  with  acceptable  work  pre- 
viously done  for  the  child  world,  and  the 
new  names  which  appear  are  happily  intro- 
duced by  the  quality  of  the  contributions 
to  which  they  are  signed.  Owners  of  other 
song  books  will  be  glad  to  know  that  only 
six  of  the  one  hundred  and  three  songs  are 
to  be  found  in  previously  published  collec- 
tions and,  although  some  of  the  songs  have 
appeared  in  magazines  (chiefly  Kinder- 
garten Review),  many  are  entirely  new, 
with  music  written  expressly  for  them. 

The  songs  are.  in  most  cases,  simple  and 
short,  the  capacity  and  taste  of  little  chil- 
dren being  chiefly  consulted  ;  but  there  are 
some  songs  which  are  intended  for  older 
children,  and  in  which,  consequently,  a 
wider,  range  of  thought  language,  and  mus- 
ical expression  could  be  presented. 

A  few  errata,  are  noticed  in  the  music  ; 
these  will  be  corrected  in  the  new  edition. 

Rapiiia  and  Rekd  Weaving,  including 
also  Cardboard  and  Paper  Construction. 
By  Elizabeth  Sanborn  Knapp.  Milton 
liradley  Co.,   Springfield,  Mass.     $0.50. 

The  constructive  work  suggested  through 
text  and  illustration  of  Mr.  Knapp's    prac- 
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ticiil  book  is  enough  to  make  even  an 
idler's  fingers  tingle  and  to  open  unobservant 
.eyes  to  most  interesting  possibilities  in  pa- 
per and  bristol  board,  while  the  chapters 
on  reed  and  raphia  weaving  will  arouse  a 
wish  to  experiment  with  these  also.  The 
objects  made  are  simple  and  mostly  in  the 
line  of  childish  interest,  whether  they  are 
toys  or  useful  things  like  boxes,  bags, 
frames,  etc.  A  course  of  constructive 
work  is  outlined  for  classes  all  the  way 
from  the  elementary  first  grade  through 
the  fifth.  The  author  has  accomplished 
T/ell  the  object  of  her  book  as  stated  in  her 
preface,  /.  e.  :  "to  give  to  class  teachers  a 
complete  series  of  models  arranged  in 
graded  sequence,  and  extending  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  grammar  grade. 
Though  well  aware,"  says  JNIrs.  Knapp, 
"  that  no  book  can  be  a  substitute  for  an 
eflicient  instructor,  efforts  have  been  made 
to  give  the  operations  in  minute  detail  in 
order  to  assist  those  teachers  who,  untrained 
in  manual  work,  appreciate  its  value  as  an 
educational  factor  and  believe  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  senses,  touch  included, 
and  the  training  of  the  hand  in  artisan- 
ship  must  be  the  root  of  iiiind  growth." 


presents  a  strong  case.  Mr.  Babcock  ad- 
vises that  Bird  Day  exercises  shall  be 
largely  representative  of  the  pupils'  pre- 
vious work  if  it  is  to  be  educational  at  all. 
He  tells  how  to  set  the  children  at  work, 
early  in  the  year,  how  to  keep  up  the  in- 
terest, and  also  gives,  in  a  comjiact,  un- 
pretentious way,  quite  a  bibliography  of 
bird  literature.  He  aims  to  assist  cliildren 
in  the  accurate  study  of  a  few  birds,  be- 
lieving that  the  further  study  will  then  be 
assured.  The  bird  pictures  given  are  of 
common  birds  and  are  in  black  and  white. 
This  is  not  a  book  planned  to  look  pretty 
and  catch  sales.  The  literature  recom- 
mended is  literature,  not  cute  and  trivial  ef- 
fusions ;  and  the  whole  is  a  labor  of  love 
put  forth  by  a  sincere  and  capable  man. 

Nature  Study  by  Months.  Part  I. 
By  Arthur  C.  Boyden.  New  England 
Publishing  Co.,  Boston.     .|0.50. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Nature  Study  by 
Months  needs  announcement  only,  since  the 
book  has  stood  the  test  of  use  and  won  the 
highest  approbation  from  teachers  every- 
where. 


Topical    Studies     and     Questions    in 

History  of  Education.     By  Mary  j\I. 

Conway.     C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N. 

Y.     $0..50. 

In  seventy-five  pages  this  author  presents 
outlines  of  study  and  review  questions  on 
the  epochs  of  educational  history,  with 
tabulated  lists  of  the  Humanists,  the  in- 
novators, and  the  educators  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The 
development  of  education  is  shown  in  its 
relation  to  political  and  social  history  iyom 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 
Special  books  are  suggested  for  supple- 
mentary reading  in  connection  with  each 
epoch.  Planned  as  a  manual  for  general 
training  schools,  these  "  Topical  Studies  " 
would  be  serviceable  in  the  kindergarten 
training  school  also. 

Bird   Day,  How   to    Prepare    for    it. 

By  Charles    A.    Babcock.     Silver,  Bur- 

dett  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  first  observance  of  Bird  Day  was  in 
May,  1894:,  at  the  public  schools  of  Oil 
City,  Penn.,  under  superintendency  of  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Baltcock,  with  whom  tlie  idea 
of  keeping  such  a  day  originated.  Eight 
states  have  now  adopted  Bird  Day  for  their 
schools,  and  the  national  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  urged  its  adoption  in  Cir- 
cular 17.  which   is  full  of  information  and 


NOUVEAU    LiVRE    DE    MORALE    PrATIQUE. 

Avec  79  Gravures.  Par  G.  Manuel. 
Hachette  et  Cie.,  79  Boulevard  St.  Ger- 
main, Paris.     1  franc. 

M.  Ferdinand  Buisson,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  French  educators,  calls  this 
book  "a  precious  tool,"  for  use  in  the 
moral  education  of  children.  It  consists' 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  anecdotes 
gathered  from  literature  of  various  ages 
and  countries,  with  no  stated  moral  at- 
tached, but  all  bearing  on  right  living  and 
right  feeling  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract 
and  intei'est  a  child  and  sink  into  his 
heart.  Certain  headings  occur, —  only  a 
few,  however, —  and  these  are  not  for  the 
observation  of  the  child  but  to  indicate  to 
the  parent  or  teacher  the  structural  plan 
according  to  which  the  anecdotes  were 
selected  and  arranged.  La  Morale,  as 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  France, 
comes  under  the  general  heads  of  duty  to 
family,  country,  humanity,  and  the  lower 
creatures  ;  and  that  is  the  general  method 
of  division  in  this  book.  Our  own  Wash- 
ington and  Franklin  figure  in  some  of  the 
good  stories.  The  greatest  number,  natu- 
rally, are  from  French  authors  and  while 
some  seem  to  us  rather  sentimental,  the 
whole  is  a  choice  and  varied  collection  of 
anecdotes  well  calculated  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  tliey  were  designed. 
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Some  Ill-Used  Words.     By  Alfred  Ayres. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.     $1.00. 

Who  feels  no  qualm  of  conscience  tvhen 
the  rightful  demands  of  the  great  English 
language  and  our  daily  use  of  it  are  brought 
into  critical  comparison  ?  The  study  of 
advanced  English  grammar  having  been 
dropped  to  a  large  extent  in  tlie  schools, 
there  is,  consequent  upon  this,  a  wide  lack 
of  knowledge  concerning  points  of  correct 
use.  Is  every  one  sure  about  the  use  and 
form  of  the  subjunctive  ?  as  to  which  rela- 
tive pronoun  to  use  when  discrimination  is 
to  be  made  ?  Who  might  not  be  guilty, 
unthinkingly,  of  "  the  New  York  Siin'a 
Special  Abhorrence,"  which  Alfred  Ayres 
says  might  be  called  the  "  he-was-given-an- 
ovation  "  locution,  in  which  the  Latin 
"indirect  object"  instead  of  the  direct 
object  is  thrown  into  the  nominative  case 
on   the  verb's  being  made  passive  inform? 

Some  Ill-Used  ^^"ords  calls  attention  to 
many  such  points  ;  and,  while  the  author's 
dictum  is  not  always  to  be  accepted,  a  i-ead- 
ing  of  the  book  will  perhaps  rouse  us  to  a 
critical  study,  or  recall  to  us  the  knowledge 
of  some  distinctions  and  restrictions  about 
which  we  have  become  lax. 

Laui!Kata.  A  Book  of  Poetry  for  the 
Young.  Ivlited  by  Richard  Wilson. 
Edward  Arnold,  37  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  London.  One  shilling  and  six- 
pence. 

Opening  with  Shakespeare  and  closing 
with  Kipling,  Laureata  oifers  poetry  from 
forty-seven  authors,  Longfellow  being  the 
only  American  included.  Every  boy  and 
girl  should  own  some  collection  of  famous 
English  verse,  and  Laureata  will  be  found 
an  excellent  school  and  home  poetry  book 
for  the  young. 

A  Nkst  ok  Gihi.s,  or  Boarding  School 
Days.      By    Elizabeth    Westyn    Timlow. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     New  York.     81.50. 
]\Iiss    Timlow    has   given    in  A  Nest  of 

Girls  not  only  just  such  a  book  as  girls 
anywhere  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  will 
like  tlioroughly  l)ut  one  which  will  con- 
tribute to  theii-  understanding  of  what  is 
true  worth  in  life  and  character.  Tlie  girls 
at  St.  T'rsula's  (a  boarding  school  in  a 
college  town)  are  full  enough  of  pranks  to 
make  the  story  lively,  and  full  of  an  enthu- 
siasm which  is  sometimes  mistaken  in  its 
object,  to  be  sure,  but  in  tlie  main  i-ightly 
placed.  Gay  and  serious,  frivolous  and 
high-minded,  pretty  and  plain,  repellent 
and  lovable,  these  boarding  school  girls 
are  like  those  we  meet  every  day.  Many 
have  high  ideals  of  character  and  conduct, 
and  the  girl-reader  will    be  helped  in  her 


own  strivings  as  she  reads  of  theirs.  On 
two  points  Miss  Timlow  speaks  with  no 
uncertain  sound.  Through  an  intimate 
talk  between  a  teacher  and  Hester,  the 
queen  of  the  school,  she  shows  the  brutal, 
unconscious  rudeness  of  some  people  who 
are  undoubtedly  "  well-bred  "  ;  and  at 
another  opportunity  she  gives  a  most  en- 
lightening view  of  true  honor  as  distin- 
guished from  the  schoolgirl  and  schoolboy 
idea  of  honor.  To  reveal  wrongdoing  i» 
sometimes  the  bravest  and  noblest  thing 
that  a  person  can  do,  and  does  not  always  im- 
ply a  "  cowardly  telltale."  To  keep  silence 
about  wrongdoing  is  sometimes  cowardly 
and  mean.  Success  to  a  book  which  con- 
veys such  thoughts  as  these  through  such  a 
spirited  and  enjoyable  story. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 
Nkw  England  Pitulisiiing  Co.,  Boston. 

Nature  Study  by  Months.      By  Arthur  C- 

Boyden.     !g6..oO. 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,   Ntnv  York.     A 

Nest  of  Girls  or  Boarding  School    Days. 

By  Elizabeth    Westyn    Timlow.     ^1.50. 

Mistress  Dorothy.     By  Fred  O.  Bartlett. 

Milton  BraiVi.ky  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass.  Holiday  Songs  and  Every  Day 
Songs  and  Games.  By  Emilie  Poulsson. 
Illustrations  by  L.  J.  Bridgman.  Music 
by  various  composers.  !$:2.00.  Raphia 
and  Reed  Weaving.  By  Elizabeth  San- 
born Knapi?.     80.50. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Topical 
Studies  and  (Questions  in  History  of  Edu- 
cation.     By  Mary  M.  Conway.     $0.50. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  The 
Science  of  Penology.  By  Henry  M. 
Boies.     $8.50. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS  FROM  RE- 
CENT  PERIODICALS. 

The  Art  ofSavingChai;acter.  ((George 
Junior  Republic.)  By  R.  E.  Phillips. 
Child  Labor  in  Southern  Cotton 
Mills.  By  Irene  JNI.  Ashley.  The 
World's  Work,  October. 

The  New  Psychology.  By  G.  Stanley 
Hall.     Harper's  Magazine,  October. 

The  Criminal  Negro  (Childhood  In- 
fluences). By  Frances  A.  Kellor. 
The  Arena,  October. 

The  Laughter  of  Savages.  By  James 
Sully. 

Joseph  Le  Conte.  By  riosiah  Royce. 
The  International  Monthly,  October. 

The  Art  Problem  in  the  United 
States.  By  Ada  Cone.  The  Con- 
temporary Review,  October. 


NATHAN  STRAUS,  PHILANTHROPIST, 


A  BRIEF  item  iu  the  newspapers  re- 
cently announced  tiiat  the  Straus 
milk  depots  had  closed  for  the  sum- 
mer. We  do  not  think  that  a  casual 
news  item  quite  does  justice  to  the 
annual  lesson  in  philanthropy,  in 
good  government  and  in  true  human- 
ity which  marks  the  closing  of  Mr. 
jSTathan  Straus's  public  benefaction 
for  the  summer.  We  ask  you  to  read 
a  few  very  dry  statistics.  To  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  the  specially 
prepared  milk  which  he  distributes, 
Mr.  Straus  allows  a  charge  to  be 
made  which  does  not  cover  the  cost, 
namely,  one  cent  a  glass.  In  a  great 
majority  of  eases  there  is  no  payment 
whatever. 

Professor  R.  G.  Freeman,  a  dis- 
tingiiished  scientist,  23repared,  at  Mr. 
Straus's  request,  a  formula  for  the 
preparation  of  modified  milk.  This 
is  known  as  formula  jSTo.  1.  Of  this 
256,131    bottles    were    distributed. 

Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  a  great  specialist  in* 
infants'  diseases,  has  prepared  for 
Mr.  Straus  a  formula  kno^vn  as  No, 
2.  Of  this  special  food  for  children, 
267,376  bottles  were  distributed. 

Of  a  third  and  fourth  formula  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Freeman,  139,806 
bottles  and  107,387  bottles,  respec- 
tively, were  distributed. 

In  addition  to  these  distributions 
of  bottled  milk  for  poor  and  ailing 
children,    millions   of   single   glasses 


were  distributed  at  a  maximum  cost 
of  one  cent  per  glass. 

Many  charitable  institutions 
availed  themselves  of  Mr.  Straus's 
generosity  during  the  past  summer, 
receiving  from  him  supplies  of  milk 
free  of  charge ;  and  in  addition,  at 
any  of  the  Straus  depots,  the  pre- 
scription of  any  physician  ordering 
specially  prepared  milk  for  a  poor 
child  was  filled  free  of  charge. 

Every  bottle  of  the  milk  distrib- 
uted has  meant  a  dav  of  comfort,  a 
good  supply  of  strength,  a  chance  for 
life  to  some  poor  little  human  crea- 
ture. And  every  bottle  has  meant 
happiness  to  some  poor  mother  who, 
without  the  help  afforded,  must  have 
watched  her  child  suffering  or  dying 
for  the  lack  of  proper  food.  It  is 
literally  true  that  thousands  of  lives 
are  saved  every  year  by  the  charity 
to  which  Mr.  I^Tathan  Straus  devotes 
his  energies  and  his  private  fortune. 

The  charity  was  established  in 
memory  of  a  promising  child  who 
died  and  upon  whom  the  hopes  of  his 
parents  were  centered.  How  beau- 
tiful was  the  inspiration  which  im- 
pelled the  stricken  fatlier  and  mother 
to  turn  their  sorrow  into  happiness 
for  others !  How  noble  was  the 
thouglit  whicli  determined  that  their 
loss  should  be  the  means  of  saving  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  poor  children  ! 

— Selected. 


THE  EASTERN  KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCIATION. 


A  MEMORIAL  MEETING. 


The  first  meeting  for  this  year  of  the 
Eastern  Kindergarten  Association  was  held 
October  15,  at  Dr.  Edward  P^verett  Hale's 
church.  At  the  business  session,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected :  President, 
Miss  Laliah  B.  Pingree  ;  recording  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Channing  Rust ;  corresponding 
secretary,  Miss  Gertrude  Gove  ;  treasurer. 
Miss  Lucy  Kummer. 

The  main  part  of  the  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  a  memorial  service  in  lionor  of 
Miss  Mary  J.  Garland,  who  died  July  28, 
and  a  short  sketch  of  whose  life  is  given  in 
Kindergarten  Review,  September,  1901. 
The  meeting,  a  beautiful  one  in  every 
respect,  was  opened  with  the  singing,  by 
kindergartners,  of  the  Mother's  Hymn, 
^'  Up  to  me  sweet  childhood  looketh." 
Miss  Pingree,  who  presided,  spoke  briefly 
but  feelingly  of  the  fitness  of  a  memorial 
meeting  held  by  the  Eastern  Kindergarten 
Association  in  honor  of  Miss  Garland,  who 
had  been  the  president  of  the  association 
from  the  beginning  until  two  years  ago, 
and  its  honorary  president  since  then.  She 
spoke  also  of  the  awakening  and  develop- 
ment which  had  come  to  her  as  a  student 
in  one  of  ]VIiss  Garland's  early  classes.  She 
then  introduced 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  said  :  — 
In  this  church,  we  loved  Miss  Garland 
and  Miss  Weston  both,  as  leaders  in  what 
is  the  highest  duty  of  all,  as  the  trainers 
of  the  teachers  of  the  children  of  a  re- 
public, as  unselfish,  thoughtful,  far-looking 
women,  who  did  not  disdain  the  simplici- 
ties of  education  and  of  life.  I  sat  at  the 
feet  of  both  of  them  in  all  matters  which 
related  to  tlie  school  training  of  the  young. 
T  am  speaking  to  many  who  know  the  de- 
tails of  that  method  much  better  than  T 
did,  but  I  can  say  that  it  was  always  a 
pleasure  when  either  one  of  them  notified 
me  that  there  was  to  be  some  exercise  in 
the  school  in  which  T  could  be  of  any  pos- 
sible assistance.  They  were  privileged,  T 
think,  in  many  cases,  by  the  distinguished 
character  of  the  children  intrusted  to  them. 


I  have  a  right  to  say  this  because,  at  the 
end  of  so  many  years,  some  of  those  boys 
and  girls  have  shown  the  results  of  their 
training,  in  their  after  life  ;  and  I  have  never 
forgotten  the  enthusiasm  by  which  both  of 
these  teachers  were  resolved  that  those 
children  should  be  true  to  the  best  his- 
torical traditions  of  Massachusetts.  They 
knew  that  freedom  of  religion  was  born 
here,  that  freedom  in  the  state  was  born 
here,  and  they  did  n't  mean  that  the  chil- 
dren should  go  through  State  street  or 
Washington  street  or  Newbury  street  with- 
out seeing  what  those  words  meant ;  or 
that  they  should  pass  the  19th  of  April  or 
the  17th  of  June  without  knowing  what 
they  meant;  that  Paul  Revere's  grand- 
children should  know  what  Paul  Revere's 
ride  stood  for ;  and  that  when  children 
went  into  the  Old  South  or  Faneuil  Hall, 
they  should  know  the  heritage  of  trust 
which  is  confided  to  a  Boston  child.  I 
think  the  boys  and  girls  respected  this  en- 
thusiasm for  liberty,  and  I  am  sure  that 
all  who  knew  these  teachers  respected  it. 
They  have  been  called  to  higher  service 
and  we  wait  here  ;  but  the  memories  of 
such  lives  must  be  eternal. 

After  a  prayer  led  by  Dr.  Hale,  Miss 
Symonds,  representing  the  training  teach- 
ers of  Boston,  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

Miss  Lucy  H.  Symonds. 

In  the  early  seventies,  I  met  Miss  Mary 
J.  Garland,  as  it  was  then  my  privilege  to 
become  a  student  in  her  first  kindergarten 
training  class.  One  of  my  classmates  was 
Miss  Weston,  later  connected  with  Miss 
Garland  as  an  associate  teacher,  and  always 
a  valued  friend.  Both  as  a  teacher  of  chil- 
dren and  young  ladies  Miss  Garland  showed 
rare  power  combined  witli  a  degree  of  re- 
finement which  is  not  often  met.  Espous- 
ing the  kindergarten  cause  in  the  early 
days,  before  the  public  or  many  educators 
knew  and  appreciated  Froebel's  teachings, 
there  was  much  to  dishearten  and  discour- 
age ;  but  as  Miss  (Jarland  was  possessed  of 
an    indomitable    will,   was   self-sacrificing, 
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and  had  the  courage  of  her  convictions,  she 
persistently  and  gradually  overcame  much 
of  the  prejudice  and  opposition,  living  to 
see  her  efforts  crowned  with  success,  to  see 
the  kindergarten  accepted  by  the  public  and 
recognized  by  most  thoughtful  and  intelli- 
gent people.  She  en.riched  her  own  life  by 
giving  to  others,  and  in  the  early  days  al- 
lowed her  students  the  privilege  of  listen- 
ing to  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  JNIiss  Elizabeth 
Peabody,  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  and  others, 
who  presented  the  highest  ideals  widely 
and  broadly,  inspiring  while  they  in- 
structed. 

Her  influence  was  very  strong  for  truth 
and  righteousness,  her  standards  always  the 
highest,  and  the  success  attained  in  life  by 
those  who  were  pupils  in  her  kindergarten, 
as  well  as  by  members  of  her  training 
school,  speaks  volumes  for  her  wisdom  and 
her  devotion  as  teacher  and  guide  ;  surely 
she  has  done  much  to  mould  character,  and 
educate  public  opinion,  and  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  all  interested  in  the  uplifting 
of  humanity  and  the  betterment  of  the 
world. 

In  the  death  of  Mary  J.  Garland,  not 
only  the  kindergarten  cause  of  Boston,  but 
of  New  England,  of  the  East,  and  of  the 
whole  world  has  lost  a  friend, ^ —  one  who 
cannot  be  replaced.  May  we  emulate  her 
spirit,  may  we  consecrate  oui'selves  anew, 
working  as  unselfishly  and  devoutly  for  the 
cause  which  she  loved  and  honored  and  to 
which  she  gave  her  life. 

Miss  Emilie  Poulsson  was  asked  to 
speak  as  one  of  Miss  Garland's  pupils  and 
intimate  friends.  Her  subject  was  Miss 
Garland's  personal  relations  to  her  stu- 
dents : — 

Among  the  letters  that  I  have  received 
expressing  the  sorrow  of  different  friends 
at  the  loss  of  our  dear  Miss  Garland,  one 
contained  a  simple  word  which  seemed  to 
voice  the  general  feeling  of  Miss  Garland's 
students.  The  writer  said  :  "  She  icas  just 
the  hei^t  friend  a  girl  could  Jidre." 

I  am  sure  that  these  words  will  bring  a 
leap  of  the  heart,  a  rush  of  memory,  to 
many  here  to-day,  whether  they  were  stu- 
dents long  ago  or  had  but  recently  gained 
her  as  teacher  and  friend.  Each  member 
of  each  class  had  her  own  share  of  Miss 
Garland's  solicitude  and  affection,  and  each 
one  knew  this  to  be  the  case.  Not  only 
during  our  actual  time  of  study  with  her, 
but  lastingly,  was  this  true, —  so  constant 
was  her  heart. 

"  And  after  many  a  year 
Glowed  unexhausted  kindliness, 
Like  daily  sunrise,  there." 


No  personal  joys  or  sorrows,  trivial  or 
great,  were  taken  in  vain  to  that  ever-ready 
friend.  Sympathy,  comfort,  counsel,  were 
always  fortlicoming.  Whatever  the  need 
had  been,  we  always  felt  that  the  response 
had  given  us  exactly  what  would  help  us 
most.  If  we  had  done  well,  no  weakening 
praise  was  given  us  ;  but  a  genial,  happy 
recognition  of  the  good  in  our  effort  or 
accomplishment  cheered  us  on  to  new  en- 
deavors. If  we  were  discouraged  over  mis- 
takes, over  discovery  of  our  inefficiency, 
who  better  than  Miss  Garland  could  lift  us 
up  and  turn  our  faces  forward  again  and 
gird  our  loins  afresh  for  the  struggle  with 
our  foibles  or  faults? 

"  She  was  tlie  best  friend  a  girl  could 
have." 

We  all  had  friends,  we  girls  of  long  ago  ; 
and  you  have  friends,  you  girls  of  to-day. 
Can  we  tell  anything  of  why  Miss  Garland 
was  the  best  friend  a  girl  could  have? 
W^as  it  not  because  she  was  the  friend  of 
what  was  best  in  usV  —  the  cherisher  of  our 
noblest  self?  It  was  not  only  that  she 
opened  to  us  some  lofty  life-truths  through 
or  in  connection  with  our  studies.  It  was 
her  faith  in  our  desire  for  truth,  in  our  in- 
tention to  follow  truth,  which  made  her 
friendship  of  such  worth  to  us. 

Friendship  is  shown  in  a  holy  light  in 
those  lines  of  Emerson's  where  he  sets 
aside  all  trivial  congenialities  and  com- 
monplace intercourse  as  a  basis  for  friend- 
ship,—  where  he  says  :  — • 

"  You  shall  not  love  me  for  what  daily  spends; 
You  shall  not  know  me  in  the  noisy  street 
Where  I,  as  others,  follow  petty  ends; 
Nor  when  in  fair  saloons  we  chance  to  meet ; 
Nor  when  I'm  jaded,  sick,  anxious  or  mean." 

—  That  is,  of  course  :  Let  us  not  count 
these  things  as  realities,  these  temporary 
interests  and  these  infirmities  which  belong- 
to  the  passing  earth-life.  Let  us  be  friends 
by  communion  in  the  highest  things.  Let 
us  look  for  and  love  only  the  noblest  self  of 
the  friend.     For  Emerson  continues  :  — 

"  Hut  love  me  tliexi  and  only,  when  yon  know 
Me  for  the  channel  of  the  rivers  of  (iol, 
From  deep,  ideal,  fontal  heavens  that  flow." 

It  is  because  Miss  Garland,  as  a  friend, 
did  call  her  students  to  this  high  plane, 
and  meet  them  there,  that  made  lier  to 
them  always  "  the  best  friend  a  girl  could 
have." 

The  presence  of  Miss  Fanny  Field  of 
Cincinnati,  and  her  tribute  as  a  Western 
kindergartner,  were  much  appreciated  by 
the  association. 
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Miss  Fanny  Field. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  with  you 
to-day,  to  add  my  few  words  of  tribute. 
Personally,  I  have  known  Miss  Garland  to 
love  and  revere  her.  Her  name  has  stood 
for  what  was  highest  in  kindergarten 
ideals.  In  our  Cincinnati  training  school, 
we  did  not  know  Miss  (Jarland  as  you  do 
here,  but  her  influence  was  with  us  and  I 
am  sure  our  work  has  been  brighter  and 
better  because  Miss  Garland  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  kindergarten  movement. 

In  the  AVest,  we  honor  Miss  Garland  and 
I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  feelings  of  West- 
ern kindergartners  when  I  say  that  they  are 
in  sympathy  with  you,  and  that  if  they  had 
known  of  this  meeting  to-day  they  would 
have  sent  you  a  greeting  and  have  been 
with  you  in  spirit  in  your  sorrow.  Miss 
Garland  did  not  belong  to  you  alone,  but 
to  the  West  also.  Her  work  was  felt  in  all 
our  work  at  large.  I  am  glad  to  speak 
these  few  words  to-day  for  the  Western 
kindergartners. 

Handel's  Larf/o,  with  violin  ohligalo^  was 
then  sung  by  Miss  Garland's  last  year's 
pupils,  and  then  followed  remarks  l)y 

Dr.  Michael    Anagnos,  Director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Dear  Friends  :  How  sweet,  how  helpful, 
how  reassuring  it  is  to  leave  the  noisy  parts 
of  the  town  and  come  here  under  this  roof, 
where  one  of  the  noblest  voices  of  the  com- 
munity has  been  heard  for  a  long  time  : 
how  sweet,  I  say,  it  is  to  come  here  and 
pay  our  tribute  to  a  life  which  stands  for 
what  is  noble,  high-minded,  pure,  patriotic, 
humane.  *  *  *  When  Miss  Garland 
came  to  Boston  she  found  congenial  spirits. 
Here  was  Mrs.  Mary  Mann,  the  wife  of  the 
great  educational  reformer  of  Massachu- 
setts. Here  was  that  saintly  woman, 
Elizabeth  Peabody.  to  wliose  untiring  ef- 
forts it  was  due  that  this  system  of  Froe- 
bel's  became  productive  in  American  soil. 
Under  this  influence  Miss  Garland  was 
drawn  to  the  kindergarten  system.  She 
studied  it  thoroughly,  became  a  teacher, 
opened  a  class.  From  that  day  to  the  end 
of  her  life,  her  influence  was  a  constant 
stream,  reaching  not  only  every  part  of 
the  city  but  to  the  extreme  ends  of  this 
country  through  the  influence  of  the  earnest 
young  women  who  came  under  her  train- 
ing. I  have,  many  a  time,  had  occasion  to 
know  just  exactly  what  her  influence  was, 
how  great  her  work  was,  how  large  her 
heart,  how  much  she  wished  to  do  for  all 
classes  of  children.  She  was  always  a 
helpful  friend   to   the  class   of  children   in 


whom  I  am  interested.  *  *  *  To  her 
spirit  all  the  children  of  this  community  owe 
a  great  deal.  It  has  produced  educators,  re- 
formers, helpers ;  men  and  women  that 
are  earnestly  at  work  to  remedy  the  evils 
that  beset  society,  and  to  bring  to  the  w'orld 
a  new  order  of  things.  To  tliat  spirit  we 
owe  gratitude,  reverence,  and  an  affection 
which  I  am  sure  will  last  as  long  as  our 
lives  last. 

A  poem,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Miss 
Caro  Atherton  Dugan,  was  then  read: — 

She    lives !  —  she    never    felt    the    chill    of 
death  ; 
She    knew    no    bitterness,    no    pang,    no 
strife. 
For  her  so  gently  did  the  gates  of  sleep 
Swing  open  to  the  other,  larger  life. 

She  lives  !  in  every  heart  that  holdeth  dear 
Iler  memory  ;   in  each  life  that  her  touch 

,Has  stirred  to  finer  issues,  nobler  aims  ; 
In  the  great  cause  she  served  and  loved 
so  much. 

She  lives  !      Down  from  the  height  she  has 
attained 
Thrills  the  old  trumpet  call  of  "  Come 
up  higher  !  " 
She  leads  the  way,  as  erst  of  old,  and  flings 
Back    the    glad    summons,    bidding    us 
aspire. 

She    lives  !  for    with     her    courage,    noble 
thought. 
Unfaltering     truth,     the     vei-y    air     we 
bi'eathe 
Is  all  instinct,  and  she  is  with  us  still ; 
Herself  unto  us  all  she  doth  bequeath. 

Comrades,  stand  closer,  and  march  bravely 

on, 

Guarding  this  sacred  trust  unto  the  end  ; 

Aiul  with  high  tliought  and  deed  keep  ever 

green 

The  memory  of  our  leader  and  our  friend. 

Letters,  each  one  bearing  its  own  pecul- 
iar message,  had  been  sent  to  the  associa- 
tion by  Mine.  Kraus-Boelt(5,  Miss  Blow, 
Fran  Ilaydt,  daughter  of  Mme.  Kriege, 
Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
D.  Hill.  Extracts  from  these  letters  were 
read,  as  were  also  the  resolutions  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  association  in  the 
business  session.     The  last  speaker  was 

Bi:v.  Chari.ks  G.    Ames,  President  of  the 
Elizabeth  Peabody  House  A.ssociation. 

After  a  good  life  is  finished  I  always 
hesitate  to  speak  of  loss,  not  because  I  do 
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not  know  what  it  is  to  miss  dear,  familiar 
faces,  but  because  through  a  finished  life 
has  been  given  all  God  meant  to  give 
through  that  channel  ;  and  what  we  have  to 
speak  of  is  of  gain,  of  enrichment,  —  of 
that  life  which  has  been  given  and  given 
forever,  given  to  the  human  race,  hence- 
forth to  be  apart  of  its  possessions.  Names 
and  forms  vanish  and,  are  forgotten  but  no 
S]3iritual  force  which  passes  into  this  world 
ever  dies  out  of  it,  and  her  contribution  is 
as  rich  as  it  is  imperishable,  for  it  is  a  con- 
tribution to  the  real  life,  the  moral  life, 
the  spirit  life  of  humanity  itself,  like  all 
Buch  gifts.  *  *  *  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  something  in  such  a  life  as  hers 
which  has  a  strange,  mysterious  power  to 
draw  and  then  impel.  She  drew  around 
herself  a  body  of  disciples,  of  learners, 
whom  she  trained,  and  then  she  impelled 
them  to  go  from  her  into  orbits  of  their 
own,  her  influence  reaching  therefore  into 
farthest  parts.  *  *  *  She  put  into  her 
own  life  and  actions  the  precious  lessons 
which  she  communicated  to  so  many  others. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  said  of  her,  as 
a  certain  critic  said  of  a  certain  author, 
that  she  raised  ideals  for  the  market  and 
not  for  her  own  table.  There  was  no  ideal 
of  life  in  Miss  Garland's  tnind  and  heart 
which  she  did  not  seek  to  realize  for  her- 
self as  well  as  to  make  public  property. 
As  a  disciple  of  Froebel  she  did  not  mimic 
her  master  ;  she  was  an  original  person  as 
he  would  have  had  her  be.  «-  «  «  She 
took  nothing  from  Froebel  except  what 
she  made  her  own,  seeking  to  incorporate 
if  into  her  convictions  that  she  might  in- 


corporate it  into  her  life  and  ours.  The 
largest  service  of  such  a  life  is  not  rendered 
while  it  is  visible  with  us.  It  comes  in  the 
very  memories  we  cherish  this  afternoon. 
She  comes  in  all  the  gracious  inihience 
which,  through  her,  has  passed  into  the 
w^orking  forces  of  all  kindergartens,  pres- 
ent and  perspective.  *  *  *  More  than 
one  of  us  can  recall  something  of  the 
brightness  of  her  speech,  of  playfulness,  as 
though  the  play  element  in  the  kindergar- 
ten was  not  meant  for  children  alone,  but 
for  us  all.  And  no  sweeter  lesson  is  to  be 
drawn  from  such  a  life  than  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  playful  element  in  our  being, 
by  which  we  make  each  others'  lives  bright 
and  shed  sunshine  along  the  common  path. 
*  *  *  The  best  thing  we  can  do  to  cele- 
brate her  memory,  is  *  *  *  to  incorpo- 
rate into  our  life  that  same  freedom  and 
gladness,  that  same  wisdom  and  goodness, 
which  she  toiled  to  make  the  dear  posses- 
sion of  the  human  world. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Ames'  uplifting  ad- 
dress, the  whole  of  which  could  not  be 
given  here,  the  kindergartners  sang  the 
familiar  Child's  Hyinn,  Father,  we  thank 
Thee,  written  by  Miss  Weston,  and  sang  also 
Come  let  us  live  with  our  Children,  written 
by  Mabel  Frost  Rust,  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation. A  benediction,  invoked  by  Dr. 
Hale,  closed  the  service  ;  and  many  felt  that 
they  had  not  only  reviewed  precious  memo- 
ries of  a  loved  leader,  but  that  they  had  re- 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  cause  of  child- 
hood. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT, 

Items  of  news  and  reports  of  the  work  for  the  news  departments  are  solicited  from  kindergart- 
ners in  all  i)arts  of  the  country.  Copy  should  be  received  before  the  tenth  of  the  mouth  to  insure 
insertion  in  the  next  issue. 


Richmond,  Virginia. 

The   establishment  of    the 
Opening  of  a    -r,    i       4.  t-'     t         t'-     i  * 

Kindergar-       Kobert  h.   Lee   Kindergarten 

ten  Training  Training     School    under    the 

auspices    of    the    Richmond 

Educational  Association   means  new  life  in 

the  educational  work  of  Richmond. 

The  school  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in 

Virginia  and  its  establi.shnient  will  supplj' 

a  need  which  has  long  been  felt. 


The  services  of  Miss  Parker,  a  graduate 
of  the  Phoebe  Hearst  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School  of  Washington,  and  a  kinder- 
gartner  of  successful  exi)erience,  have  been 
secured  as  director  of  the  school. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mi.ss  (irace 
Arents,  the  training  school  will  be  given 
the  privilege  of  using  the  kindergarten 
rooms  of  St.  Andrew's  ]>arish  school,  and 
it  is  tliereby  made  possible  to  offer  the  best 
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facilities  for  training  in  this  field  of  work 
to  those  in  Richmond  and  Virginia  and  the 
South  who  are  unable  to  go  to  the  training 
schools  of  the  North. 

As  a  result  of  the  lectures  delivered  in 
Richmond  last  winter  on  kindergarten  in- 
struction, a  very  general  interest  has  been 
awakened  in  the  subject.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  general  system  of  kindergarten  in- 
struction may  at  an  early  date  be  in- 
augurated iu  connection  with  the  lower 
grades  of  the  schools  of  the  city. 

Through  the  generosity  of  some  of  those 
interested  in  the  development  of  kinder- 
garten methods,  there  have  been  established 
several  full  scholarships.  There  are  also 
some  half  scholarships  which  are  to  be 
awarded. 

Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island. 

„  Terhaps  the  most  important 

Report  of  ,•  ,.    ,,  •       n 

School  Board  action    ot  the   year    in   Paw- 

on  the  Kin-  tucket  was  that  which  iii- 
ergar  en.  corporated  the  kindergarten 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  school  system  and 
which  put  the  board  on  record  as  favoring 
increasing  the  number  of  kindergartens 
until  every  part  of  the  city  should  be  sup- 
plied. The  development  of  kindergartens 
in  the  city  is  interesting.  The  first  kin- 
dergarten was  established  at  Cherry  street 
in  1889.  Then  followed  the  Grove  street 
kindergarten  in  1892,  the  Middle  street  in 
1893,  the  Garden  street  in  1894,  the  Han- 
cock and  Broadway  kindergartens  in  1899, 
and  the  Fairlawn  in  the  spring  of  1901. 
After  twelve  years  of  trial,  during  which  tiie 
number  of  kindergartens  had  increased 
from  one  to  seven  and  the  number  of  kin- 
dergarten ciiildren  from  twenty-eight  to 
three  hundred  and  seven,  it  was  felt  that 
the  kindergarten  had  demonstrated  its  use- 
fulness and  had  won  a  right  to  a  firm  and 
honorable  place  in  the  school  system.  In 
order  to  get  an  expression  from  the  super- 
vising principals  and  first  grade  teachers  as 
to  their  estimate  of  the  value  of  kinder- 
garten training  the  following  list  of  tpies- 
tions  was  su))niitted  : — 

Wliat  dilt'erences  have  you  noted  between 
the  average  child  coming  from  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  average  child  coming  to  you 
with  no  kindergarten  training?  Please 
reply  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1 .  Behavior. 

2.  Powers  of  observation. 

3.  Powers  of  expression. 

4.  Control  of  body,  especially  of  the 
hand. 

5.  General  ability  to  take  hold  of  the 
work. 

6.  Ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  grade 
in  one  year. 


In  answer  to  the  first  question  one 
teacher  reported  that  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren are  moi-e  independent  and  more  polite, 
but  less  orderly-.  Another  said  that  kin- 
dergarten children,  although  less  quiet  in 
behavior,  are  more  natural,  and  not  being 
hampered  with  restraint  on  account  of  the 
strangeness  of  it  all,  are  ready  at  once  to 
enter  upon  the  work.  The  teachers  were 
almost  unanimous  in  their  testimony  that 
children  from  the  kindergarten  had  superior 
powers  of  observation  and  of  expression, 
that  they  had  better  control  of  the  body, 
were  better  prepared  to  enter  upon  the 
work,  and  could  in  general  finish  the  work 
of  the  grade  in  a  single  year. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

^   „  In  the  report  of  the  Xew 

Influence  ot     /-a  i  t^  t-     i  l 

the    Kinder-    ^-'rieans     l^ree    Kindergarten 

Marten  on         Association,     Miss      Eleanor 
Free  flay.        ivr    m    •  t         n     j? 

McMain   says  :  In  all  of  our 

work,  what  we  have  had  most  at  heart  was 
the  creation  of  an  environment  which 
should  be  so  real  to  the  child  that  its  in- 
terests and  experiences  would  replace 
those  of  the  home  and  streets  that  were 
bad  in  their  influence.  We  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  judge  whether  or  not  we  are 
in  any  sense  accomplishing  this  ;  for  every 
day  we  give  the  children  a  period  of  free 
play  in  the  yard  when  they  do  exactly  aa 
they  please  without  any  suggestion  or  lead- 
ing from  us.  For  the  first  few  months  we 
were  much  discouraged.  The  children 
were  interested  while  in  kindergarten,  and 
much  of  their  play  there  seemed  spontane- 
ous. But  in  the  free  play  in  the  yard,  we 
saw  no  trace  of  the  kindergarten  thought. 
A  little  inclosure  in  one  corner  was  al- 
ways a  jail  where  drunken  men  were  be- 
ing constantly  taken  by  policemen.  Oc- 
casionally, for  variety,  they  played  fruit 
stand,  each  child  choosing  a  fruit  to  rep- 
resent and  the  dealer  selling  them  to  tlie 
various  mammas  who  came  to  buy.  Tiie 
girls  always  played  "ladies"  and  were 
mothers  with  large  families,  but  the  "  lov- 
ing mother  "  of  the  kindergarten  ideal  was 
not  re])roduced.  But  one  day,  a  little  while 
before  Christmas,  we  saw  in  a  corner  of 
the  yard  a  truly  loving  little  mother  divid- 
ing her  bread  and  jelly,  that  she  was  prone 
to  be  rather  selfish  with,  into  tiny  bits  for 
her  numerous  children  ;  then  she  got  them 
ready  for  kindergarten,  washing  faces,  and 
putting  on  wraps,  ministering  to  them  with 
the  tenderest  solicitude.  About  the  same 
time,  the  jail,  drunken  men,  and  police- 
men disappeared.  The  little  inclosure  was 
sometimes  Santa  Claus's  liouse,  sometimes 
a  house  on  fire,  w'ith  horses  and  engines 
dashing  over  the  yard. 
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After  a  time  shepherds  with  sheep  and 
dogs  took  possession  of  the  place  —  the 
lawn  was  the  meadow,  and  the  little  in- 
closure  the  sheepfold.  Now  little  garden- 
ers are  busy  with  rake  and  hoe  in  the 
bright  sirring  sunshine  and  eager  little  eyes 
ai-e  watching  for  the  plants  that  are  begin- 
ning to  "  wake  up  "  from  seeds  sown  some 
weeks  ago. 

Should  not  these  things  encourage  us  to 
hope  that  the  little  "  human  plants  "  in- 
trusted to  our  care  will  grow  up  towards 
higher  things  in  the  sunshine  of  happy  in- 
fluences? 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  education  committee 
Lectures.  ^f    the    Twentieth    Century 

Club  announces  two  courses 
for  the  fifth  season  of  its  university  lec- 
tures. The  first  series  will  be  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  the  needs  of  popular 
education  in  the  United  States,  viewed  in 
the  light  of  its  triumphs  and  failures. 
The  subject  will  be  treated  in  the  following 
order  :  — 

General  Introduction  and  Survey',  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard 
University,  November  9  ;  The  Public 
School  System,  Dr.  William  DeWitt  Hyde, 
president  of  Bowdoiu  College,  November 
16  ;  Supplementary  Educational  Agencies, 
Dr.  George  Harris,  president  of  Amherst 
College,  xNOvember  23  ;  The  Place  of  In- 
dustrial and  Technical  Training  in  Popular 
Education,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  December  7  ;  The  Place  and 
Function  of  Science  in  Popular  Education. 
Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  president  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  December  14  ;  Comparison 
of  American  and  Foreign  S^^stems  of  Popular 
Education,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  president 
of  Clark  University,  December  21. 

The  second  course  will  comprise  ten  lec- 
tures on  ]\Ioral  Leaders,  by  Prof.  Edward 
Howard  Griggs,  as  follows:  January  11, 
The  Function  of  the  Moral  Leader ;  Janu- 
ary 18,  Socrates;  January  25,  Marcus 
Aurelius  ;  February  1 ,  St.  Francis  ;  Feb- 
ruary 8,  Savonarola  ;  February  15,  Erasmus 
and  Luther;  February  22,  Bruno ;  ^Nlarch 
1,  Victor  Hugo  ;  March  8,  Carlyle  ;  ]\Iarch 
15,  Emerson. 

The  lectures  will  be  given  at  Tremont 
Temple,  beginning  November  9,  on  Satur- 
day mornings  at  eleven  o'clock,  except  dur- 
ing the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  holi- 
days. 

Norfolk,  Virginia. 

„.  Miss     Lillian     Wadswortli 

tens  Opened,  of  Chicago  started  a  kinder- 
garten at  the  residence  of  the 


Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Mack  last  year  and  th& 
venture  was  so  successful  that  the  Norfolk 
Kindergarten  Association  was  organized 
and  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Two  kindergartens  were  opened  this- 
year,  one  private,  and  the  other,  which  will 
be  maintained  by  cluirity,  is  free.  The 
private  kindergarten,  in  charge  of  Miss 
AVadsworth,  is  located  in  the  Lowenberg 
building,  near  the  Ghent  bridge,  and  was 
opened  October  1. 

The  free  kindergarten  which  opened 
October  7  is  in  charge  of  ^Nliss  Edna  \Vood 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Miss  Elizabeth  Pickett,, 
of  Norfolk,  will  act  as  assistant  in  both 
kindergartens. 

The  training  school  has  been  opened  by 
Miss  A\'adsworth,  who  now  has  a  class  of  six 
young  ladies,  with  prospects  of  many  more 
in  the  near  future. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  as- 
sociation :  Mrs.  Edward  Mack,  president ; 
Mrs.  Willoughby  Cooke,  first  vice-presi- 
dent ;  i\Iiss  Margaret  Rojier,  second  vice- 
president ;  Mrs.  W.  AV.  Freeman,  record- 
ing secretary;  Mrs.  AYilliam  T.  Brooke,, 
corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  M.  K. 
King,  treasurer. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  offers  the  following  attractive  pro- 
gram of  lectures  on  the  kindergarten  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Kindergarten  Section  of 
the  Department  of  Pedagogy,  ]\nss  Fan- 
niebelle  Curtis,  chairman  :  — 

First  Course,  The  Evolution  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten Program,  by  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow, 
on  Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  four 
o'clock,  at  the  Art  building,  174  Montague- 
street,  on  the  following  dates  :  — 

Thursday,  October  17,  From  the  Home 
to  the  Kindergarten. 

Monday,  October  21,  Interpreting  the- 
Child's  Experience. 

Thursday,  October  24,  The  First  Climax 
of  the  Program. 

Monday,  October  28,  Gift  ExercLses  and 
How  to  Develop  Them. 

Thursday,  October  31,  Stories  and  How 
to  Tell  Them. 

Second  Course,  Froebel's  IMother  Play, 
by  Miss  I>low  :  — 

Monday,  November  4,  The  Family  Song.^ 

Thursday,  November  7,  The  Target  (In- 
dustrial (ianies). 

Monday,  NoveuAber  11,  The  Knights  and 
the  Good  Child. 

Thursday,  November  14,  Hiding  of  the 
Child. 

Monday,  November  18,  Little  Sisters  and 
Brothers. 
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December  5,  Conference  on  The  Kin- 
dergarten and  the  School.  Prof.  Marcus 
White,  Principal  of  the  State  ^^ormal 
Training  School,  Kew  Britain,  Ct.,  will  be 
the  opening  sj^eaker  at  the  conference. 

January  9,  Address  on  the  Significance 
of  Genetic  Psychology  from  the  Standpoint 
of  Froebelian  Pedagogy.  Luther  F.  Gulick, 
Ph.D.,  Principal  of  the  Pratt  Institute 
High  Scliool. 

February  l:],  Miss  Amalie  Hofer  of  Chi- 
cago has  been  invited  to  lecture. 

March  6  (3  p.  m.),  Convention  of  Mem- 
bers of  Mothers'  Clubs  in  Association 
Hall.  Address  by  Rev.  G.  D.  Egbert  of 
Norvvalk,  Ct.  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock  of 
Boston  has  been  invited  to  speak. 

April  3,  Lecture  on  The  Relation  of  the 
Living  Animal  to  School  Work.  Miss 
Mary  E.  Burt,  New  York  city. 

A  course  of  four  lectures  by  Prof.  Earl 
Barnes,  Ph.D.,  on  Child  Study  on  Friday 
evenings  at  8.15  o'clock,  beginning  Octo- 
ber 4. 

A  course  of  three  lectures  on  The  Aims 
and  INlethods  of  Education,  by  Prof.  John 
Dewey,  J'h.D.,  of  Chicago  University,  at 
4  p.  M. 

Thursday,  March  20,  The  Unity  of  Edu- 
cational Process. 

Thursday,  March  27,  The  Unity  of  Edu- 
cational Material. 

Wednesday,  April  2,  The  Unity  of  Edu- 
cational Method. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  St.  Louis  Froebel  Society  held  its 
first  meeting  for  the  curi-ent  year  Saturday, 
September  28,  at  the  Crow  School  Kinder- 
garten, President  Miss  Mary  C.  McCulloch 
occupying  the  chair.  After  a  few  appro- 
priate words  of  greeting  by  the  president 
all  joined  iti  singing  <'  Good  morning  to  all, 
'T  is  love  brings  us  here,"  after  which  fol- 
lowed a  general  hearty  hand  shaking. 

Miss  McCulloch's  address,  vrhich  was  the 
next  feature  of  the  program,  was  in  her 
usual  inspiring  style.  The  progress  of  the 
past  year  was  reviewed,  the  activity  and 
growth  of  the  movement  being  especially 
commented  upon.  We  must  look  back- 
ward as  well  as  forward  to  see  progress. 
The  coming  of  the  great  World's  Fair  in 
1903  next  engaged  attention.  Miss  Mc- 
Culloch said  in  part :  "It  is  a  great  thing 
to  have  a  World's  Fair  right  at  our  own 
door  where  we  may  make  a  study  of  art,  of 
■color  effects,  of  architecture,  and  of  sculp- 
ture ;  and  where  we  may,  in  studying  the 
progress  of  humanity,  perceive  the  analogy 
between  the  development  of  the  race  and 
that  of  the  child."  "  We  must  obtain  a 
wider  knowledge  of  subjects  which  lead  to 


a  better  appreciation  of  the  conditions 
favorable  to  nourish  the  inner  life  of  the 
child." 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  by  INIiss 
Jennie  Taylor,  reports  were  read  by  Miss 
Xellie  Flynn,  treasurer,  and  Miss  Annie 
Ilarbough,  president  of  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation. The  officers  were  all  re-elected. 
Elizabeth  Longman, 

Cor.  Sec'y. 
Germany. 

The       AUgemeiner      Kindergarlnerinnen 
Verein  (the  German  I.  K.  U.),  which  was 
founded  in  1892,  and  had  its  headquarters 
until  recently  in  Eisenach,  held  an  inter- 
esting convention   (its  fourth    in  Blanken- 
burg,  Schwarzathal)  during  the  past  sum- 
mer.    Kindergartners  from   many  parts  of 
the  country  were  present  and  several  new 
members  were  received.     One  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Verein  is  the  bestowal  of  diplo- 
mas upon  honorary  members  and  upon  such 
kindergartners    as    have    served    honorably 
for   twenty-five  years    in    the  work.      Two 
members  were   this  year    celebrating  their 
"twenty-fifth   jubilee":      Friiulein  Emma 
Schrieber,   of  Berlin,  who  was  at  the  con- 
vention and  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
her  diploma  in  person  ;  and  Friiulein  Marie 
Hertzsch  of    Dresden,  whose  diploma  was 
"  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  "  to  her  by 
mail.      The  convention    lasted  three  days, 
Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday,  July  27- 
29.     On"  Saturday,  the  morning  session  was 
given  up  to  reports,  greetings,  and  address 
of  president;   the    afternoon,   to  a  visit  to 
Froebel's    monument,    where    songs   were 
sung  and  wreaths   laid  down  by  the  chil- 
dren ;     and  in  the  evening  there  were  ad- 
dresses and  music.     On  Sunday  morning, 
the  members  of   the  Union  attended  in  a 
body    the   church   where    Froebel    used    to 
worship  ;  in  the  afternoon  they  took  a  trip 
by  carriage  through  the  beautiful  Schwarz- 
athal ;    and  in    the  evening  they  gathered 
together  to  sing  in   chorus  songs  from  the 
old    Froebel    days.     The    songs    had    been 
selected    by    Friiulein   Heerwart,   for  their 
connection  with  Froebel's  "  first  principle," 
—  that  of  educating  the  child  in  his  rela- 
tionship to  Nature,  Man,  and  God, — and 
short  addresses  were  made  on   this  subject. 
Monday  morning  was  begun  by  a  visit  to 
the  kindergarten,  which  is  under  the  charge 
of   Friiulein  (irossart,  and  is  the  successor 
of  the  one  established  by  Froebel  himself. 
At  a  later  hour  the  Union  was  addressed 
by  Friiulein    Heerwart   on    the    subject   of 
Froebel's  Building  Gifts.     After  an  after- 
noon spent  in  sociability  the  members  gath- 
ered again    in    the  garden  of  Schellhorn's 
Hotel  and  planned  a  trip  for  the  next  day, 
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—  a  walk  over  the  hills  to  Keilhau, —  to  be 
made  by  those  who  wished  it  before  dis- 
persing to  their  homes.  On  this  walk,  the 
graves  of  Middendorff,  Barop,  and  Lange-- 
thai  were  visited  and  decorated  with  flow- 
ers. At  Keilhau,  the  party  was  received 
by  Frail  Barop  and  her  son-in-law,  Dr. 
Wachter,  at  the  scliool ;  and  Dr.  Barop 
made  with  them  the  visit  to  the  old 
•church,  where  there  is  an  oil  painting,  by 
Friedrich  Unger,  of  Christ  Blessing  the 
■Children. 


THE  LATE  PASTOR  BAEHRING,  ONE 
OF  FROEBEL'S  KEILHAU  PUPILS. 

By  Eugen  Pappenheim,  of  Berlin,  Germany. 

The  great  circle  of  Froebel's  friends  has 
lost  its  senior  member.  On  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  June,  1901,  at  the  age  of  82  years. 
Pastor  Georg  Bernhard  Karl  Baehring  of 
Minfeld,  Pfalz,  passed  gently  away  after  a 
short  illness.  Who  among  us  is  not  the  bet- 
ter for  having  met  this  excellent  man  on 
life's  way  ?  Who  did  not  always  receive 
from  him  the  impression  of  a  harmonious 
personality  ?   With  a  warmly  sensitive  heart. 


he  united,  even  to  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
an  active,  clear,  wisdom-seeking  spirit ; 
and,  whether  speaking  to  one  person  or  to 
a  wide  circle  of  hearers,  there  poured  forth 
in  his  ready  words  a  richness  of  knowledge 
and  a  spirit  of  nol)lest  manliness,  sure  to 
Avork  toward  "  Life,  Light,  and  Love." 
To  this  end  all  the  longing  of  his  soul  had 
been  dii-ected  ever  since  that  time  at  Keil- 
hau, in  his  boyhood,  when  his  "  never-to- 
be-forgotten  teacher  and  benefactor  "  had 
enkindled  it.  For  him,  eye  and  heart 
had  been  closed  to  worldly  prosperity  by 
Froebel,  who  had  taught  him  that  the 
highest  possessions  of  mankind  were  hum- 
bleness of  lieart,  freedom  of  spirit,  clear- 
ness of  understanding  and  j^ureness  of  ac- 
tion, the  ability  to  discourse,  like  John, 
with  gentleness  and  meekness,  and  yet, 
when  it  was  needful,  to  flame  with  zeal, 
like  Paul. 

Pastor  Baehring  undertook,  as  one  of  his 
life's  tasks,  the  promulgation  of  Froebel's 
teachings  and  ideas ;  and  the  joyful  sin- 
cerity of  his  service  while  he  dwelt  among 
us,  may  well  be  our  model  now  that  he  has 
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The  Kindergarten  Association  of  Hills- 
boro,  Texas,  has  raised  one  thousand  dol- 
lars for  a  kindergarten,  besides  forming  a 
stock  company  and  building  a  four  hun- 
<lred  dollar  building.  Miss  Rebecca  J. 
Martin  of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Col- 
lege has  accepted  tlie  position  as  director 
•of  their  kindergarten. 

At  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  a  kindergarten  was 
added  to  the  normal  school  model  depart- 
ment this  fail.  It  is  located  in  the  room 
■occupied  by  the  first  primary  last  year  and 
is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Maud  S.  Curtis.  Mrs. 
Curtis  is  a  graduate  of  the  Xew  Britain, 
•Ct.,  Normal  School  and  of  the  Teachers 
College  of  New  York  city.  The  new  kin- 
dergarten lias  had  a  very  favorable  start 
and  is  progressing  finely.  There  are  now 
twenty  pupils  in  attendance. 

The  Mission  kindergartens  of  Columbus, 
O.,  are  full  and  overflowing,  and  pleas 
have  come  from  numerous  schools  asking 
if  it  is  not  possible  to  have  kindergartens 


in  their  immediate  neighborhoods,  as  they 
are  an  imperative  necessity  in  localities 
crowded  with  children. 

Miss  Evelyn  Waldo,  who  resigned  the 
princiiialship  of  the  Normal  Kindergarten 
School  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  accepted 
the  principalship  of  the  Normal  Training 
School  at  Franklin,  La.,  and  has  entered 
upon  her  duties  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  kindergartens  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  also  the  establishment  of  a  free 
kindergarten  training  school.  Miss  Waldo 
intends  to  enter  upon  state  work,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  reasons  for  her  going  to 
Franklin.  She  will  be  succeeded  in  New 
Orleans  by  Miss  Edith  Woodruff,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Louisville  training  school  for 
kindergartners  and  for  the  past  three  years 
superintendent  of  the  kindergarten  train- 
ing school  of  Birmingham.  Miss  W^oodruft" 
will  form  one  of  the  group  of  young  ladies 
living  at  Kingsley  House,  in  the  Social  Set- 
tlement which  has  been  built  out  in  that 
neighborhood  by  Trinity  parish.      She  feels 
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her  best  work  can  be  done  among  just  such 
people  as  the  kindergarten  in  the  normal 
school  reaches. 

A  new  kindergarten  was  added  to  the 
work  of  the  New  York  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation this  season,  making  twenty  kinder- 
gartens now  sustained  by  the  society,  the 
largest  number  in  its  history.  Owing  to 
the  lack  of  room  in  the  College  Settlement 
at  No.  90  Rivington  street,  the  kindergar- 
ten was  transferred  to  No.  239  Spring 
street,  leaving  behind  a  large  constituency. 
The  University  Settlement,  seeing  the  situ- 
ation of  those  deprived  of  former  privileges, 
asked  that  one  be  opened  in  its  building. 
No.  184  Eldridge  street.  With  one  excep- 
tion, rental,  light  and  fuel  are  furnished  to 
all  the  kindergartens  by  the  churches,  set- 
tlements, or  other  organizations  giving 
them  shelter. 

The  kindergarten  department  of  the 
Whittier  House  Settlement,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  has  resumed  work  in  the  VVhittier 
House  annex,  143  Sussex  street.  This  is 
the  eighth  season  for  the  kindergarten, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  Social  Settlement  work,  and  one  of 
the  most  appreciated  by  those  who  look 
upon  Whittier  House  as  the  source  of  many 
good  things.  Miss  Stohr  has  been  in 
charge  for  several  years,  and  this  year  she 
will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Moreley  of  East 
Orange,  a  new  settlement  worker.  There 
are  from  fifty  to  sixty  children  in  attend- 
ance. The  kindergarten  occupies  the  first 
floor  of  the  annex. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Kindergarten 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Hartford,  on  Saturday,  November  9.  Pre- 
ceding the  morning  business  meeting. 
Miss  Alice  O 'Grady  of  New  Britain  will 
give  a  paper  on  "  Children's  Humor  "  ; 
Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  will  give  the  address 
of  the  afternoon. 

The  city  of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  opened  its 
first  jiublic  kindergarten  September  3,  in 
the  new  school  building  on  East  State 
street.  This  building  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  state  and  the  large,  airy  room  set 
apart  for  the  kindergarten  is  tlioroughly 
equipped  with  the  latest  and  best  furniture 
and  material.  There  were  forty  children 
in  attendance  the  first  week.  Miss  Alice 
L.  Beckvvith,  who  organized  a  kindergar- 
ten at  Newport,  Vt.,  last  year,  is  the 
director,  and  Miss  Carrie  Stevens  is  the  as- 
sistant. Miss  Beckwith  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Chicago  Eroebel  Association,  Hull 
House,  and  Miss  Stevens  comes  from  Miss 
Page's  school  in  Danvers,  Mass. 

The  Eriends'   high   school   and   kinder- 


garten at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  in  order  tO' 
otter  better  facilities  for  the  increased  at- 
tendance, have  erected  during  the  summer 
an  attractive  second  story  to  the  kindergar- 
ten building,  and  have  enlarged  and  un- 
proved the  playgrounds.  New  and  com- 
plete sanitary  arrangements  have  been 
added  to  both  buildings.  Under  the  pres- 
ent liberal  management  the  school  has 
shown  a  steady  and  healthy  growth.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  kindergarten 
building  has  increased  within  the  last  few 
years  from  ten  to  forty-nine.  Miss  Lucre- 
tiaM.  Gaskill,  graduate  of  Baltimore  kin- 
dergarten training  school,  is  in  charge  of 
the  kindergarten. 

The  new  building  of  the  Perkins  free- 
kindergarten  and  nursery,  at  the  corner  of 
St.  Clair  street  and  Sterling  avenue,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  was  dedicated  September  27  with, 
appropriate  exercises.  Mrs.  ^\.  E.  Raw- 
son,  president  of  the  Eree  Kindergarten 
Association,  spoke  of  the  growth  of  the 
Perkins  kindergarten  and  of  the  excellency 
of  the  work  which  is  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Wass.  The  new  build- 
ing is  for  the  kindergarten  class,  and  is  an 
addition  to  the  main  structure,  which  was 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  growing 
work  of  the  scliool.  The  building  was 
presented  to  the  Cleveland  Day  Nursery 
and  Free  Kindergarten  Association  by 
Douglas  Perkins.  The  main  structure  was- 
presented  to  the  association  in  1S83  by  Mr. 
Perkins'  fatlier.  The  possession  of  the 
new  building  makes  it  possible  to  utilize 
the  rooms  formerly  used  as  class  rooms,  for 
nursery  and  sleeping  rooms.  Since  Sep- 
tember of  19(HI  the  kindergarten  has  in- 
creased its  average  daily  attendance  from 
fifteen  to  fifty-five.  The  Perkins  kinder- 
garten was  the  first  one  in  the  city  and  the 
only  one  without  endowment  until  Decem- 
ber last,  when  it  was  endowed  by  the- 
Hannas  to  the  amount  of  fl 4,000. 

The  free  kindergarten  at  Perth  Amboy,. 
N.  J.,  which  is  now  considered  a  part  of 
the  public  school  system  and  is  under  the 
able  direction  of  Miss  Calhoun,  opened 
with  an  attendance  of  twenty-seven  pupils. 
The  parents  are  (piick  to  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  their  children  and  the 
kindergarten  is  filled  to  its  capacity.  Miss 
Calhoun  has  received  application  for  the 
admission  of  twenty-seven  more  than  she 
can  accommodate. 

Miss  Edna  Snyder,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
lias  succeeded  Miss  Edith  Woodruff  at 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  as  principal  of  the 
training  school  and  superintendent  of 
kindergarten  work,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Free  Kindergarten  Association. 
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The  first  step  towards  tlie  establislnnent 
•of  a  public  kindergarten  at  Janesville,  Wis., 
has  been  taken  and,  while  the  promoters  do 
not  hope  to  do  all  that  they  would  like  to 
do  this  year,  it  is  expected  that  the  move- 
ment which  has  already  been  started  will 
broaden  until  the  city  is  provided  with  a 
few  public  kindergartens  for  which  such  a 
great  need  exists.  At  a  meeting  of  promi- 
nent ladies  of  the  city,  held  at  the  home  of 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Robt.  C.  Denison,  a  plan 
was  devised  for  the  establishment  of  a  kin- 
dergarten which  will  accommodate  forty 
children.  This  was  opened  in  October  and 
will  continue  for  seven  months.  It  is  to 
be  supported  by  a  kindergarten  association, 
the  membership  in  which  is  to  include  all 
interested  people  who  are  willing  to  con- 
tribnte  $3  or  more  for  the  promotion  of  the 
worthy  object. 

A  Kindergarten  Association  was  organ- 
ized in  Revere,  Mass.,  in  September  and  a 
kindergarten  has  been  started  in  the  Uni- 
tarian vestry  under  INIiss  Thayer,  of  Chel- 
.sea,  with  JNIiss  L.  Crosby  as  assistant. 

A  pretty  and  almost  pathetic  little  story  is 
told  in  the  last  report  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Kindergarten  Association.  A  graduate 
writes  :  — 

"We  are  having  such  an  interesting 
time  with  nature  work.  We  have  a  great 
variety  of  tin  cans,  old  pails,  broken  pitch- 
ers, and  glasses  in  which  all  sorts  of  seeds 
are  sleeping.  The  children  plant  them  at 
home  and  bring  them,  and  sometimes  they 
will  not  tell  me  what  is  planted,  they  want 
to  surprise  me  and  see  if  I  can  guess  when  I 
-see  it  first  peep  out.  One  little  fellow 
came  to  me  the  other  day  with  a  beautiful 
bouquet  of  Lady  Washington  blossoms,  and, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  half  averted  face, 
thrust  them  into  my  hand.  Of  course  I 
thanked  him,  but  could  not  account  for  the 
evident  sadness.  At  last  he  faltered,  '  She 
would  n't  give  me  anything  else,  and  they  're 
not  asleep. 

"T  called  upon  his  mother  that  after- 
noon, aiid  she  said  that  he  had  told  her 
just  what  he  wanted,  that  he  had  found  an 
•old  tomato  can  and  filled  it  with  soil,  but 
that  she  could  not  believe  that  any  teacher 
would  w^ant  such  truck  around,  so  she  had 
given  him  the  flowers  instead  of  a  seed. 

"  A  few  days  later,  however,  he  came, 
his  face  beaming  with  smiles,  and  in  his 
hands  his  can  with  a  calla  lily  bulb  sleep- 
ing in  it.  The  first  morning  that  it  })eeped 
above  the  earth  he  held  it  all  through  the 
morning  circle,  and  when  he  put  it  in  the 
window,  later,  he  kissed  the  side  of  the  can 
and  stood  a  moment  with  his  hands  spread 


out  over  the  toji.  T  think  that  no  father 
ever  felt  greater  intensity  of  protective  love 
than  thrilled  through  the  little  lad  at  that 
moment." 

The  address  of  ]\Iiss  Susan  E.  Blow  be- 
fore the  alumna^  of  The  Philadelphia  Train- 
ing School  for  Kindergartners  on  Satur- 
day, November  2,  at  1122  Chestnut  street, 
will  have  for  its  subject,  The  Criteria  of 
Development. 

A  kindergarten  department  has  been 
opened  in  the  public  schools  of  Yankton, 
S.  D.,  with  Miss  Amy  Ohlman  as  director 
and  Misses  Laura  AVooley  and  Maud  Ohl- 
man as  assistants. 

Miss  Harriet  H.  Barnes  of  South  Nor- 
walk,  wlio  has  been  engaged  by  Prof. 
Joseph  B.  Tlach  to  assist  at  the  West  Side 
Institute,  Meriden,  Ct.,  will  have  charge  of 
the  jirimary  classes  and  will  establish  a 
kindergarten  in  connection  with  the  in- 
stitute. 

Miss  Axtell's  private  kindergarten  opened 
its  eleventh  year  October  14,  at  Wendell 
Hall  annex,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

A  demand  for  another  kindergarten  at 
Evanston,  111.,  has  been  so  great  that 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Van  Vlissingen  will  reorganize 
the  one  she  superintended  so  successfully 
for  two  or  three  years.  The  board  of  edu- 
ation  will  furnish  the  materials  and  the 
Chicago  Kindergarten  College  the  teachers. 
Miss  Laura  Cragin  Avill  be  the  dii'ector. 
The  school  will  open  about  November  7. 
The  fund  will  be  subscribed  to  by  patrons 
at  the  rate  of  -fS  per  month  for  each  j^upil. 

An  informal  reception,  held  September 
26,  marked  the  opening  of  the  new  quarters 
of  the  training  school  of  the  Baltimore 
Kindergarten  Association,  1429  McCulloh 
street.  Tlie  entertainment  was  given  by 
the  Kindergarten  Club. 

The  Springfield,  Mass.,  Kindergarten 
Club  has  elected  the  following  officers  for 
this  year :  President,  IMiss  Carolyn  S. 
Bailey  ;  vice-president,  Miss  May  L. 
Price ;  secretary.  Miss  Clara  M.  Lewis ; 
treasurer.  Miss  Edith  Donald. 

One  room  of  the  new  Chatham  Academy 
building  at  Savannah,  Cia.,  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  trustees  and  board  of  educa- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  Kate  Baldwin  Free 
Kindergarten.  This  room  is  furnished  and 
etjuippcd  in  the  most  approved  manner, 
was  open  on  October  1,  with  Miss  Ophelia 
I).  Pritchard  in  charge,  assisted  l)y  mem- 
bers of  the  training  school. 

'  The  training  school  at  Cincinnati,  O., 
opened  this  year  with  a  large  enrollment. 
A  Saturday  morning  class  in  manual  train- 
ing, for  public  school  teachers,  has  an  en- 
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rollineiit  of  seventy-six,  many  others  hav- 
ing promised  to  attend.  A  mothers'  study 
circle  was  opened  October  2  and  there  will 
be  a  special  one  year  course  in  kindergar- 
ten work  for  graduates  of  normal  schools 
who  expect  to  become  teachers. 

The  board  of  education  of  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico,  have  opened  a  free  kindergarten  at 
the  Boys'  School,  15  Allen  street.  JMiss 
Zillah  J.  Levy,  of  New  York,  who  con- 
ducted the  kindergarten  at  Beneficencia  last 
year,  will  be  in  charge. 

The  free  kindergartens  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
opened  October  1,  under  JMiss  Madge  Bing- 
ham, Miss  Elizabeth  de  Graffenreid,  Miss 
Emma  Coulter,  and  Miss  Hicks. 

Prof.  Earl  Barnes  began  a  course  of 
four  lectures  on  Child  Study  before  the 
Brooklyn  Institute,  October  4.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  first  two  lectures  were  'J'he 
Imagining  Cliild  and  The  Tliinking  Cliild. 
The  course  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
departments  of  psychology  and  pedagogy. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  will  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, I).  C,  in  February,  10(»2. 

The  three  pul)lic  kindergartens  in  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  accommodate  about  sixty  chil- 
dren. Miss  Frances  Reynolds  is  in  charge 
at  Cooper  school.  Miss  Marjoi-ie  Plaisled  at 
Wildey  Hall,  and  Miss  Edith  Anderson  at 
the  East  Side  patrol  house.  An  afternoon 
session  is  held  to  accommodate  the  overflow 
of  children. 

IMiss  Katherine  Koon,  who  lias  been  the 
kindergartner  at  the  South  street  school, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  has  resigned  her  position 
to  go  to  Havana,  Cuba,  where  she  accepts 
a  position  as  kindergartner  at  i^DOO  per 
year. 

Miss  Ro.se  Dean  has  charge  of  the  public 
kindergarten  just  opened  by  the  school 
board  at  New  Richmond,  Wis. 

The  Washington  .\venue  kindei'garten, 
Portland,  Me.,  opened  October  7,  with  over 
twenty  pupils  and  more  are  coming.  There 
is  no  doul)t  that  the  rooms  will  be  filled  to 
their  capacity.  The  teachers  in  charge  are 
Miss  liertha  Hyatt  and  Miss  Adelaide 
K  oh  ling. 

The  public  schools  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
opened  September  9  witii  the  addition  of 
three  kindergartens,  the  number  now  be- 
ing four,  each  in  charge  of  a  director  and 
assistant.  Mr.  Clinton  S.  Marsh,  who 
went  to  Auburn  in  September  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  shows  a  ready  sym- 
pathy with  kindergarten  work  and  the  out- 
look for  its  develo])ment  in  that  city  is  an 
unusually  bright  one. 


During  this  summer  the  many  visitors 
to  Roland  Park,  Baltimore,  have  been 
attracted  by  a  building  in  the  colonial  style 
which  was  gradually  growing  into  shape  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  tlie  Country  Club 
grounds.  It  is  now  completed  and  ha.s- 
been  opened  for  the  season.  Over  the 
main  entrance  is  the  name  "  The  Balti- 
more Country  .School  and  Kindergarten." 
The  building  is  a  model  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury equipment.  It  has  seven  class  rooms, 
a  large  lunch  room,  a  gymnasium,  a 
kitchen,  toilet,  and  other  rooms,  and  will 
accommodate  one  hundred  children.  The 
Brooklyn  Free  Kindergarten  Society  reports 
that  eighteen  kindergartens  are  open,  with 
an  attendance  of  969  children,  the  largest 
number  on  record,  and  each  kindergarten 
has  a  long  waiting  list.  Miss  Porter  is  the 
director  of  the  Cuyler  Chapel  Kindergarten. 
The  new  kindergarten  lately  opened  at  Xo. 
1660  Fulton  street,  in  one  of  the  rooms 
belonging  to  the  Bureau  of  Charities,  is 
named  the  liedford  Kindergarten.  Miss 
Mary  I.  Bliven  is  the  kindergartner. 
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State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  ) 
Lucas  County.  |  ' 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  flrm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  it  Co., 
doing  liusiness  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
.State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catakkh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  HL^ll's  Catarrh  Cuke. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this  Cth  day  of  December  A.  D.  1SS6. 

A.  \\.  GLEASON, 

Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system'.    Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  .J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  bv  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Fills  are  the  best. 


Kindergartners  who  are  willing  to 
change  their  location  for  a  better  salary 
and  advanced  positions,  should  address 
Mr.  Orville  Brewer,  Teachers'  Coopera- 
tive Association,  100  Auditorium  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  i\rr.  Brewer  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  fill  such  positions  as 
principal  or  assistant  in  the  public  kin- 
dergartens of  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Cov- 
ington, and  other  large  cities,  as  well  as 
private  kindergartens.  He  prefers  those 
with  large  experience,  but  often  has  posi- 
tions for  beginners  who  have  had  a  thorough 
preparation. 
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A  PICTURE  PROPHETIC. 

By  M.  R.  Libbt. 

A  HUMBLE  Babe,  in  the  humblest  place 

That  ever  a  babe  was  born; 
Save  those  that  were  set  in  the  mother's  face, 
Xo  signs  were  there  of  the  Heavenly  grace 

That  his  matchless  life  would  adorn. 

Poor  as  the  poorest  of  human  kind, — 

Begotten  of  love,  't  is  true ; 
A  manger  with  commonest  grasses  lined 
Was  the  only  cradle  that  love  could  find ; 

Above  it  the  stars  shone  through. 

And  unto  him  then,  't  is  said,  there  came, 

Led  by  the  light  of  a  star. 
Wise  men  from  countries  of  wealth  and  fame, 
Men  who  had  power  and  place  and  name, 

With  gifts  from  their  lands  afar. 

And  they  bowed  themselves  before  the  shrine 

By  that  Baby  and  mother  made ; 
And  worshiped  the  little  "life  divine; 
And  choicest  gifts  from  field  and  mine 

At  his  feet  in  offering  laid. 

The  picture  shines  with  prophetic  light 

O'er  the  days  that  are  to  be ; 
I  see  earth's  wisdom  and  wealth  unite 
And  offer  their  gifts,  with  loving  rite, 

At  the  shrine  of  infancy. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  TOY-BUYERS. 

By  Laura  E.  Poulsson. 

/^NCE,  the  best  uncle  in  the  world  room  of  his  own  home,  at  a  Christmas- 
^"^^  (so  far  as  one  who  has  seen  a  tree  party  given  to  all  the  families  by 
good  deal  of  children  and  uncles  can  the  grandparents  ?  And  w^ho  kept  ac- 
judge)  came  home  from  a  long  stay  count  of  all  the  forty-'leven  birthdays 
as  student  in  Germany  to  live  again  in  the  big  circle,  and  never  failed  to 
with  his  family  in  America.  What  have  some  beautiful  gift  for  each  per- 
a  joy  it  was  to  have  him  back !  How  son  at  every  birthday  as  well  as  at 
the  little  children  who  had  been  born  Christmas  and  Easter  ?  It  was  Uncle 
while  he  was  away  delighted  in  him  Herman,  again  and  again ! 
from  their  very  first  acquaintance,  Such  presents  as  Uncle  Herman 
and  how  welcome  were  his  frequent  gave!  There  was  so  much  person- 
calls  at  their  different  houses !  ality  about  them.  Geordie  did  not 
Whatever  the  child's  age,  Uncle  get  something  that  was  very  nice  in 
Herman  was  friend  and  hero.  There  itself,  but  much  better  for  Henry,  his 
was  a  joke  here,  a  kiss  there,  a  toss  in  big  brother.  Effie  and  Maud  had 
the  air,  a  pull  of  the  sled,  an  interest  either  what  they  had  ardently  wanted 
in  the  study,  a  look  at  the  sewing  or  for  a  long  time,  or  something  so  ab- 
fancyw^ork, — ^^xdiat  was  n't  there  that  solutely  rare  and  delightful  that  they 
could  make  an  uncle  dear  and  hon-  never  could  have  dreamed  of  such  a 
ored  ?  T\Tien  the  children,  some  of  wonder  or  imagined  that  it  could  be 
them,  had  practiced  their  parts  in  a  theirs.  And  so  it  went.  The  gifts, 
little  play  to  be  given  before  their  especially  those  for  the  younger  chil- 
parents  and  a  few  friends,  who  sur-  dren,  had  generally  one  common 
prised  them  w^ith  neatly  mimeo-  characteristic.  See  if  you  can  guess 
graphed  programs,  print-like  in  text  it  if  I  name  a  few  of  Uncle  Herman's 
and  with  a  simple  little  picture  and  gifts. 

motto  at  the  head  ?    Who  helped  in  all  There  were  balls  of  every  sort :  the 

the  exigencies  of  the  final  perform-  soft  gay  worsted  one,  with  a  bell  in 

ance  and  clapped  the  heartiest  when  it,  for  the  baby  to  toss,  or  the  brightly 

he  could  get  glimpses  between-times  painted  big  ball  for  him  to  roll  on  the 

at  the  Alice-in-Wonderland  or  Kate  fioor;  the  light,  bouncing  ball,  with 

Greenaway  darlings  ?     And  who  took  or  without  a  rubber  string  to  it,  for 

the  trouble  to  dress  up  as  Santa  Glaus,  the  small  girls  and  boys ;   and  base 

and  swelter  in  a  fur  coat  and  big  arti-  balls,  tennis  balls,  and  foot  balls  for 

ficial  beard    in    the    warm    drawing  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  growing 
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up  toward  the  plays  of  their  elders,  tienee  enough, — and  she  had,  again 
There  was  a  German  Wunder  Knauel,  and  again  ;  a  stable  with  horses  and 
— a  huge  bunchy  ball  made  of  pretty  wagons ;  a  farm  with  a  separable 
worsted,  lightly  wound  (enough  to  fence;  a  simple  playhouse,  with  not 
make  something  really  useful),  with  too  fragile  furniture;  a  rocking-horse 
tiny  packages  of  knickknacks  scat-  and  smaller  horses  on  wheels  or  with 
tered  through  it,  and  something  very  carts ;  a  stout  little  express  wagon, 
choice  in  the  middle  to  reward  the  for  carrying  stones  and  apples  and  all 
busy  worker  for  her  pains.  (This  sorts  of  parcels  in ;  a  workbox  daintily 
was  for  the  oldest  girl,  and  when  cro-  fitted  up, — in  these  days  it  would 
cheting  was  more  in  vogue. )  A  four  have  to  be  a  workbasket  or  workbag ; 
or  five-year-old,  who  wanted  to  be  a  hockey-stick,  a  croquet  set,  a  pair  of 
busy  when  the  rest  were,  and  to  have  stilts,  a  velocipede,  a  bicycle ;  a  toy 
some  work  as  well  as  play,  received  a  table,  with  leaves  that  could  be  put 
toy  knitter,  which  is  the  present-day  down  or  raised,  large  enough  for  the 
substitute  for  the  spool-and-pin  affair  largest  doll  and  doll  tea-set;  a  bed 
of  old-fashioned  childhood.  With  the  and  bedding  for  the  same  important 
tov  knitter  came  a  few  skeins  of  red  and  beloved  creature;  a  child's  table 
and  green  variegated  worsted,  and,  and  chair ;  a  child's  (not  a  doll's)  tea- 
out  of  these,  what  entrancing  horse-  set ;  a  substantial  little  rocking-chair ; 
reins  and  gorgeous  mats  could  be  a  child's  desk  of  simple  kind  for  the 
made!  Another  child  of  about  the  small  individual  who  was  beginning 
same  age  was  delighted  with  a  box  of  to  want  a  place  of  his  own  for  his 
selected  shells,  which  he  enjoyed  lay-  special  treasures,  and  a  comfortable 
ing  out  in  rows,  groups  and  patterns ;  place  for  drawing,  painting  and  writ- 
still  another,  with  a  box  of  beads  to  ing;  a  blackboard  for  the  home  school- 
string, — good-sized  beads  of  various  room  or  playroom ;  drawing  book  and 
colors ;  and  both  boxes  had  such  pretty  pencils ;  a  box  of  paints  and  book  or 
pictures  on  them !  block  of  paper ;  a  window  garden  box 
There  were  skates  and  sleds  of  all  and  some  seeds ;  a  Japanese  dish  and 
sizes  and  kinds ;  games  of  all  sorts  for  some  lily  bulbs  ;  hyacinth  glasses  and 
outdoors  and  indoors :  solitaire  board  a  bulb  apiece  for  them ;  a  rolling  hoop 
with  fascinating  marbles,  checker-  or  "hoople," — iron  for  the  boy  and 
board,  letter  games,  authors  and  other  wooden  for  the  girl,  with  hoople-stick 
card  games.  There  were  grace  hoops,  to  correspond  (the  girls  used  to  put 
battledore  and  shuttlecock,  and  ring  bows  of  favorite  colored  ribbon  on  the 
toss,  for  throwing  and  catching;  dis-  end  of  their  "hoople-sticks")  ;  a  box 
sected  pictures  and  Chinese  puzzles ;  of  tools,  few  and  strong,  or  a  box  con- 
tops,  kites,  garden  tools ;  toy  iron  and  taining  hammer  and  tacks  merely 
iron-stand,  and  washing  outfit;  toy  (and,  parenthetically,  some  provision 
kitchen  with  a  working  pump ;  a  toy  of  place  and  material  for  their  legiti- 
chum  in  which  a  tiny  pat  of  real  but-  mate  use)  ;  stout  jackknives  for  the 
ter  could  be  made,  if  a  child  had  pa-  boys, — one  blade  at  first,  more  as  the 
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boys    grew    older ;    pearl    or    ivory-  of  promoting  the  activity  of  the  child, 

handled  knives  for  the  girls ;  and —  One  was  a  scarlet-suited  swimmer,  an 

and — well !  these  will  do  for  samples  expensive     mechanical     toy,     which, 

of  Uncle  Herman's  gifts.  when  wound  up  and  put  in  the  water. 

Uncle  Herman  did,  indeed,  give  a  would  swim  about,  turning  its  head 

good  many  things,     first     and     last,  from  side  to  side  and  looking  very 

Probably  not  a  quarter  of  them  have  lifelike    and    clever.      Certainly,   he 

been   named.     They   would    furnish  was  a  finely  constructed  little  fellow, 

ample  stock  for  setting  up  an  ordi-  Every  now  and  then,  after  the  water 

nary  toy  shop,  just  by  themselves,  if  had  been  turned  on  in  the  bath  tub  for 

they    were    gathered    together.     But  the  purpose,  he  would  be  brought  out 

then.   Uncle  Herman  had  three  big  of  his  box  and  his  powers  exhibited, 

families  of  nephews    and    nieces, —  and  sooner  or  later  all  the  members 

two    families     with     seven    children  of  the  household  were  called  upon  to 

each;    and  birthday   and    Christmas  look    at    and    admire    him.     It  was 

and   Easter  gifts   count   up    rapidly  hardly  best  to  let  the  boy-owner  wind 

when  you  allow  one  a  year  for  each  the  swimmer  up,    for    the    toy    was 

girl  and  boy,  and  when  many  boys  "made  in  Germany"   in  days  when 

and  girls   are  growing  up  together,  not  so  many  things  were  sent  over  the 

with  one  special  uncle  who  does  more  seas  from  that  country  as  now,  and  it 

than  his  loving  duty  by  them  all !  had  cost  a  good  many  Marken.     If 

Has  anyone  guessed  the  particular  broken,  repair  would  have  been  diffi- 

characteristic     of     Uncle     Herman's  cult.     After  the  family  and  the  chil- 

happy  gifts?  dren  of  the  neighborhood  had  seen 

Whatever    he    gave    ministered  to  the    swimming   doll   perform   a   few 

the  child's  desire  for  activity, — the  times  its  attraction  waned.     All  that 

boys    and    girls    could  do  something  its  owner  could  do  during  the  per- 

with  the  gifts,  and    so    the   pleasure  formance   was    to    head    the   figure 

from  them   was   not   evanescent,  but  around  when  the  end  of  the  bath  tub 

lasting.     And   besides,   although   the  had  been  reached,  and  then,  like  the 

gifts  in  the  aggregate  were  many,  we  rest  of  the  children,  keep  "hands  off." 

must  remember   that  each  child   re-  If  Uncle    Herman    had    seen    the 

ceived  only  his  one-at-a-time  share,  sand  boxes  that  are  in  toy  shops  now, 

For  too  many  gifts,  even  of  the  best  for  children  three  years  old    or  even 

kind,  are  cloying.      When   there  are  younger  to  play  with,  he  would  have 

too  many  toys,  no  one  of  them  has  its  given  one  of  those  to  little  Susie  or 

fair  chance   for    developing   thought  Baby  Tom,  instead  of  the  expensive 

and  activity,  and  thus  much  power  of  sand-box-toy  with  a  glass  front,  which, 

concentration  and  much  development  after  being  turned  upside  down  for  a 

are  lost.  while  would,  when  righted,   show  a 

Only  one  or  two  presents,  of  all  that  pretty  pictured  scene,  with  a  moving 

Uncle  Herman  gave,  can  be  recalled  mill-wheel  and  a  boy  and  girl  actively 

as  failures  when  tested  by  their  power  seesawing  in  the  foreground. 
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All  the  pleasure  that  the  small  child 
could  get  out  of  the  latter  toy  was 
through  seeing  the  motion.  He  could 
not  cause  the  motion  or  understand 
how  it  was  caused.  If  he  had  had 
the  sand  box  (about  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  long  and  with  a  wheel  like  a 
water  wheel  in  one  end),  he  could 
have  had  lots  of  fun  ladling  the  sand 
up  with  a  spoon  on  the  steps  of  the 
wheel,  thus  making  the  wheel  go 
around,  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
himself  something  to  think  about. 

Another  thing  that  Uncle  Herman 
would  have  given  to  the  child  in  the 
nursery,  if  it  had  then  been  invented, 
is  the  un-upset-able  high  chair,  the 
"Kly-mup"  chair,  made  in  Chicago, 
into  which  and  out  of  which  a  child 
capable  of  walking  can  climb  alone 
and  with  safety,  and  which  gives  him 
much  excellent  exercise  and  endless 
gratification.  And  I  am  sure  that, 
if  he  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
Uncle  Herman  would  have  had  made 
for  the  nurserv  one  of  those  small 
platforms  two  or  three  steps  high,  for 
the  toddlers  to  clamber  upon,  thus  ex- 
ercising arms  as  well  as  legs,  and 
gaining  skill  and  poise  with  growing 
strength. 

Apropos  of  these  reminiscences 
about  Uncle  Herman,  a  little  sketch, 
translated  from  a  German  periodical 
"Kindergarten"  is  appended.  The 
author  is  Prof.  Eugen  Pappenheim  of 
Berlin. "  He  also  would  have  the  test 
applied,  before  toys  are  bought  for 
children :  What  can  the  boy  or  girl 
do  with  it  ? 

Not  far  from  my  dwelling,  in  the 


•See  The  Berlin  Froebel  Society,  Kindergar- 
ten Review,  June,  1900. 


third  house  around  the  corner,  is  a 
beautiful  show  window.  I  often  stand 
before  it,  a  delighted  spectator,  some- 
times alone,  but  oftener  in  the  midst 
of  a  happy  company  of  girls  and  boys. 
For  when  the  clock  strikes  at  noon  or 
when  the  afternoon  school  session  has 
closed,  out  swarm  the  little  folks  from 
the  schools,  laden  with  books  and 
slates ;  and  one  or  another  of  these 
busy  bees  as  they  hasten  along  invari- 
ably stops  here  for  a  quiet  look,  while 
some  of  the  others  rush  to  the  window 
and  catch  a  hasty  glimpse  of  its  tempt- 
ing show,  and  then  fly  on.  At  such 
times,  I  gladly  mingle  with  the  eager 
little  crowd  and  gaze  as  ardently  as 
any  of  them  through  the  shining  win- 
dowpane. 

The  whole  world  lies  displayed  be- 
fore us, — God's  rich  creation  as  well 
as  the  handiwork  of  man.  Here  are 
lions  and  tigers,  trees  and  shrubs, 
knights  and  cavalry,  freight  wagons 
and  railroads,  kitchen  and  fine  lady's 
dressing  room,  theater  and  fort.  In 
one  corner  a  lady  in  elaborate  ball 
costume  looks  with  langTiishing  eye 
upon  the  world ;  in  another,  a  chubby, 
red-cheeked  child,  with  nothing  on 
but  a  little  cap  and  shirt,  dangles  from 
a  line. 

At  wonderful  sights  like  these, 
what  child  would  not  dance  delight- 
edlv  about  and  shout  for  ioy!  Mv 
little  fellow-gazers,  cheerful  and  im- 
spoiled,  crowd  around,  all  trying  to 
see  everything  at  once.  Every  one 
is  picking  and  choosing, — the  poorest 
among  them,  as  well  as  those  in  bet- 
ter circumstances  to  whom  every 
Christmas  Eve  brings  laden  trees,  and 
who  always  find  little  tables  richly 
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decked   with   birthday  gifts   at  their 
bedsides  each  year. 

The  foolish  children  I  I  should 
not  like  to  be  the  one  upon  whom  a 
king  or  a  good  fairy  should  bestow 
the  whole  contents  of  the  show  win- 
dow all  at  once  !  It  would  not  be  many 
days,  in  that  case,  before  a  smarting 
sorrow  took  the  place  of  joy.  I  can 
remember  clearly,  even  now,  a  toy 
huntsman  that  my  father  gave  me  as 
a  present  when  I  was  six  years  old. 
I  had  wdshed  for  tliis  Imntsman  a 
long  time;  and  when  the  graceful  fel- 
low with  his  pretty  jacket  of  green 
was  really  mine,  my  delight  knew  no 
bounds.  When  night  came,  I  could 
not  be  j)arted  from  him ;  he  had  to 
stand  under  my  bed  to  be  near  when 
I  awoke.  But  as  the  days  went  on, 
what  was  there  that  I  could  do  with 
him?  Not  very  much  surely.  And 
yet,  a  lump  of  w^ax  had  been  my 
proudest  possession,  the  limit  of  my 
desires,  for  over  a  month  ;  and  I  could 
amuse  myself  for  hours  lying  out- 
doors playing  in  a  heap  of  sand  or 
with  a  bit  of  clay.  What  did  I  do 
with  the  wax,  the  sand  and  the  clay, 
do  you  ask  'l  Ah  !  you  were  never  a 
care-free,  joyous,  playful  child  ! 

What  a  foolish  fellow  I  am !  When 
I  see  the  dressed-up  dolls  in  the  shop 
window,  I  wish  that  I  could  talk  to 
the  man  who  offers  them  for  sale,  be- 
guiling the  hard-earned  money  from 
the  pockets  of  the  kindly  parents, 
while  the  children  are  gratified  only 
for  the  moment  and  are  soon  filled 
with  longing  again. 

There  is  a  well-known  saying: 
"The  best  is" — what  ? — '^good  enough 
for  the  children."     Has  anyone  ever 


heard  tlie  rights  of  children  claimed 
more  expressively  ?  The  best  teach- 
ers, the  best  books,  the  best  pictures, 
— these  you  have  tried  to  obtain  for 
your  children,  and  you  will  soon  be 
seeking  the  best  toys  that  you  can  buy 
for  your  children's  Christmas  gifts. 
Before  you  set  out  to  buy  these  toys, 
these  playthings,  pray  stop  and  con- 
sider. The  Creator  has  endowed  the 
child  wdth  two  arms  and  a  hand  on 
each.  They  are  not  fixed  and  stiff, 
like  boughs  and  branches  of  trees, 
but  restless  and  full  of  activity,  like 
the  soul  of  man.  The  arms  are  at- 
tached to  the  body  midway  between 
the  head  and  heart,  and  these  are  the 
masters  whom  the  arms  serve.  When 
a  wish,  hope,  or  fear  arises  in  the 
head  and  heart,  hand  and  arm  are  at 
once  ready  for  action, — ready  to  de- 
fend, perform,  create.  To  do,  to 
create, — this  desire  and  this  power 
comes  to  us  from  the  Creator  himself 
in  whose  image  we  are  made ;  and  the 
children,  our  offspring,  are  likewise 
human  beings  and  made  in  the  image 
of  God. 

That  is  the  secret  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  children's  play.  If 
])lay  were  concerned  with  seeing  and 
hearing  rather  than  doing,  eyes  and 
(^ar  would  have  been  enough,  hands 
could  have  been  dispensed  with ;  but 
the  child  has  hands,  and  it  is  the  de- 
sire and  necessity  to  use  these  which 
makes  every  child  delight  in  the 
chance  of  playing  in  a  sand  pile. 

I  have  known  of  children  who  were 
not  allowed  to  play  in  the  sand, — be- 
ing denied  this  simple  pleasure  be- 
cause, as  their  elders  think,  there  are 
much  better  playthings  to  be  had  for 
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the  children  of  the  rich,  playthings  grown  people  largely.     He  cooks  and 

much  more  suitable  for  highly-bred  builds  as  we  do,  and  pets  his  doll  as 

children  to  enjoy.  we  adults  do  our  babies.     ISTeverthe- 

"Better  ?"  There  is  nothing  better,  less,  in  all  this  he  is  following  out  a 
although  there  are  all  sorts  of  things  purpose  and  attaining  it  somewdiat ; 
that  are  very  good.  Certain  it  is,  therefore  I  do  not  consider  sucli  do- 
that  the  more  any  plaything  resem-  ings  as  beyond  his  years.  Such  play 
bles  sand,  wax,  or  clay  in  being  sus-  not  only  keeps  a  child  occupied ;  it 
ceptible  to  change,  the  better  a  play-  enlivens  and  educates  him! 
thing  it  is.  The  less  elaborately  in-  But  what  about  the  stiffly  dressed 
dividualized  a  toy  is,  the  less  finished  doll,  the  knightly  castle,  the  mechan- 
and  complete,  and  the  more  it  admits  ical  little  railway  train  ?  If  anyone 
of  being  changed  about  or  lends  itself  wishes  to  see  en7iui  in  a  nursery,  let 
to  the  making  of  other  things, — the  him  go  into  one  where  people  have 
better  toy  it  is  and  the  more  it  will  tried  to  ''give  the  children  pleasure" 
amuse,  occupy  and  teach  a  child.  A  by  means  of  such  toys.  With  mere 
box  of  soldiers,  a  Noah's  ark  with  its  newness  of  color  and  shape,  the  young 
various  flying  creatures  and  cattle,  soul  is  soon  cloyed.  The  delight 
are  very  suitable  gifts  for  younger  which  he  experienced  when  he  was 
children.  Such  children  like  to  ar-  looking  in  the  shop  window  passes 
range  the  figures  in  rows  and  groups  ;  quickly  away. 

and  a  clever  mother  or  an  imaginative  Little  Fritz  w^rote  on  the  "list"  that 
child  will  give  life  to  each  of  these  he  prepared  before  Christmas  "a,  loco- 
new  arrangements  by  some  little  motive  with  cars."  !N"ow, — and  it  is 
story.  Mosaic  blocks  of  artificial  only  the  second  day  of  the  holidays — 
stone  of  one  or  more  colors  (like  Rich-  he  is  wearily  rolling  the  train  across 
ter's)  are  also  good  for  younger  chil-  the  table  and  back  again,  across  and 
dren,  who  will  enjoy  piecing  them  to-  back  again.  How  long  would  you 
gether  according  to  their  own  fancy  wish  him  to  keep  up  this  monotonous 
or  after  a  given  design.  If  gun  and  occupation  'i  He  puts  the  cars  to- 
sword,  trumpet  and  drum  are  de-  gether,  first  in  one  way,  then  in  au- 
sired,  these  can  easily  be  improvised  other ;  but  by  ISTew  Year's  day  he  is 
for  the  occasion.  A  lively  boy  can  teasing  his  mother  with  the  question : 
find  many  things  with  which  to  rep-  ''What  shall  I  play?" 
resent  them.  Karl  has  an  expensive  set  of  fine 

What  I  most  delight  in  their  having  lead  soldiers.  He  stands  them,  gar- 
is  a  box  of  building  blocks,  a  simple  rison  fashion,  inside  the  fort;  then  he 
doll,  and  an  earthen  or  metal  cooking  puts  them  outside  as  besieging  war- 
outfit.  Here  we  have,  above  all,  life,  riors.  What  else  can  he  do  with 
— rich  life.  With  these  things  the  them  ?  He  could  do  one  thing  more 
child  creates  richly,  making  form  with  the  fort,  and  as  a  valiant  soldier 
after  form.  It  is  true  that  in  doing  he  might  do  it  well, — but — 
these  things  the  child  is  imitating  us  Little  Anna  has  received  the  doll 
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in  ball  costume.  The  little  girl  longs 
with  all  her  heart  to  dress  and  un- 
dress the  wonderful  dollv ;  but  its 
clothes  are  too  elaborate,  and  thej 
were  not  made  to  be  taken  off.  She 
would  like  to  wash  it,  to  comb  its  hair, 
to  take  it  to  walk  through  the  house 
and  out  into  the  garden.  All  this  she 
could  do  with  a  simply  dressed  rag 
doll,  a  washable,  "'indestructible" 
doll ;  but  with  this  finely-dressed,  dis- 
tinguished lady  ?  Heavens,  no  !  This 
elegant  creature  cares  only  for  her 
dress  and  shoes,  and  must  be  treated 
in  very  gingerly  fashion !  She  will 
not  suffer  any  familiarities  ! 

Stiff,  heartless,  inanimate  human 
beings  never  become  our  good  friends  ; 
and  playthings  which  do  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  used  accordins:  to 
the  changing  fancies  of  children  and 
do  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  chil- 
dren's small  attempts  at  doing,  will 
never  (or  at  least  for  any  length  of 
time)  become  the  children's  friends. 

Doing,  creating,  is  the  soul  of  the 
child's  play.  One  who  has  not  learned 


this  is  greatly  astonished  when  he 
sees  troops  of  happy  children  playing 
in  villages  and  cities,  on  the  streets  or 
in  open  places.  Rampantly  active 
and  joyful  in  companionship,  these 
children  have  only  such  unformed 
"^play  material"  as  street  and  field 
furnish.  Sticks,  stones,  earth,  air, 
water,  offer  continual  challenge  to 
their  creative  power,  and  what  they 
need  in  their  play  they  find  pleasure 
in  providing.  The  same  person  won- 
ders how  it  is  that  our  ''more  fortu- 
nate" children  on  witnessing  such  a 
scene  feel  themselves. magically  drawn 
by  it ;  while,  in  their  richly  furnished 
and  amply  provided  nursery,  they  are 
continually  longing  for  new  toys. 

Give  your  children  such  playthings 
and  teach  them  such  plays  as  will 
draw  out  their  power  to  do,  and  their 
little  life-weariness  and  satiety  will 
quickly  pass  away. 

Children's  eyes  are  soon  sated. 
When  you  stand  before  a  toy  shop 
window,  think  first  of  the  children's 
hands. 


Be  embraced  in  love,  ye  millions. 

Here  is  joy  for  every  one. 
Far  above  yon  sky  pavilions 

Stands  our  common  Father's  throne. 
Full  of  worship,  all  ye  millions, 

Seek  vour  lovins;  Father's  throne. 


-From  Schiller  s  Ode  to  Joy. 


CHRISTMAS  RADIANCE. 


By  C.  Jelf  Sharp. 


When  day  draws  near  its  close, 
The  liberal  radiance  of  the  western  skies 
O'er  land  and  sea  before  our  gladdened  eyes 


A  sunset  glamour  throws. 


And  Christmas-time  thus  conies, 
Heaven-sent,  to  light  the  evening  of  the  year 
And  scatter  kindly  radiance  far  and  near 

Upon  our  hearts  and  homes. 

Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  fill 
Your  minds,  my  friends,  with  freely  given  light ! 
Open  your  hearts  to  radiance  still  more  bright — 

The  spirit  of  good  will ! 

— Selected. 


By  Fritz  Koch. 


w 


HEN  I  unpacked  my  trunk  after  pathetic  little  incident  that  happened 

last  summer's  vacation,  a  small  during  my  stay  in  Germany.      The 

pair    of   wooden    shoes    fell  into  my  shoes  are  not  new  ones ;  they  had  been 

hands,   reminding    me    vividly  of  a  used  much  by  the  tiny  feet  of  their 
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owner,  in  and  about  the  old  peasant  out   of  those   dreamy   eyes, — all  for 

house  across  the  street  from  where  I  two  cents ! 

lived.  Lisbeth  was  a  sickly  child.      She 

How  often  did  little  Lisbeth  hobble  did  not  play  mth  other  children,  but 
with  them  over  the  rough  pavement  usually  found  all  her  contentment  in 
to  the  dingy  shop  on  the  corner,  just  sitting  behind  the  garden  wall,  rock- 
to  take  a  long  look  at  the  lovely  two-  ing  her  formless  stick-in-a-rag  doll 
cent  doll  in  the  %vindow  there !     And  to  sleep. 

on  the  way  home  she  always  hugged  Weeks  passed  by  after  my  chat 
her  old  stick-in-a-rag  doll  very  fer-  with  Lisbeth,  and  I  never  thought  of 
vently,  either  because  she  felt  that  to  the  doll.  Then  Lisbeth  was  sick  abed, 
wish  for  a  new  baby  was  wronging  and  a  neighbor  told  my  mother  that 
the  old  one,  or  because  she  found  some  the  child  was  very  ill.  I  went  to  see 
comfort  in  having  the  old  one,  at  least,  her.  There  she  lay  in  a  cupboard- 
Still,  the  desire  for  a  real  doll  always  like  affair  in  the  wall,  whose  sliding 
returned,  and  when  I  asked  her  one  doors  shut  out  the  flies — and  the  fresh 
day  if  she  would  like  that  doll  in  the  air !  The  bed  was  soft  enough,  with 
shop  window,  her  face  was  all  sun-  all  its  feather  pillows;  but  it  was 
shine  and  she  surely  would  have  an-  very  hot,  and  the  flies  were  trouble- 
swered  yes  if  she  had  not  been  such  a  some, 
shy  little  being.  When    Lisbeth's   mother   told    her 

If  I  had  only  bought  her  the  doll  that  I  had  come,  she  turned  her  face 

at  that  very  moment !     But  for  some  toward  me,  aglow    with    excitement 

reason  or  other  I  did  not,  and  then  I  and  anticipation.  But  this  lasted  only 

forgot  about  the  matter.      This  was  a  moment;    for    when    she    saw  my 

not  only  inconsiderate,  it  was,  indeed,  empty  hands,  her  joy  terminated  in  a 

cruel,  for  I  had  intensified  the  child's  painful  smile,  and  when  she  turned 

desire  for  the  new  doll  a  hundredfold,  her  head  to  the  wall,  she  did  so  to  hide 

If  I  had  only  known  that  which  the  a  tear, 
timid  mother    told    me    afterwards.  Like  a  flash  my  question  came  back 

amid  many  tears !  How,  from  behind  to  me  and  I  hurried  away,  returning 

the  low    garden    wall,    Lisbeth  had  soon  with  the  two-cent  treasure.     Lis- 

watched  me  every  morning  when   I  l)e^th  had  wept  herself  to  sleep.     So, 

left  the  house;  how   she  would  clap  laying   the    dull    loosely    within    her 

her  little  hands  when  she  saw  me  ap-  hands,  I  went  out  again  to  get  a  few 

preaching  the  shop ;   and  how  often  yards  of  mosquito  netting,  which  we 

she  turned  quickly  about,  burying  her  fastened  so  as  to  keep  the  flies  away 

pale  little  face  in  her  mother's  lap,  from  the  child. 

when  alas!  I  had  again  passed  by  the         In  the  night,  Lisbeth  awoke  once 

shop !    Truly,  it  never  occurred  to  me  more,  and  those  who  saw  her  say  that 

that  I  was  creating  so  much  disap-  lier  joy  over  the  doll  was  indescrib- 

pointment.     And  how  many  tears  I  able.    Even  the  doctor,  a  most  prosaic 

could  have  prevented   from   flowing  man,  was  touched  \)j  the  soft  words 
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of  the  child,  as  she  caressed  the  doll,  finally  she  again  fell  asleep,  clasping 

and  had  to  go  to  the  window  to  hide  the  tiny  doll  with  all  her  feeble  might, 
his  tears.     She  chattered  for  a  while         When  I  saw  her  for  the  last  time, 

incessantly,   telling  the   doll   all  her  as  she  lay  there  with  her  sweet  but 

little  troubles,  and  how  she  would  take  sorrowful  little  face,    and   with   the 

her  along  to  heaven,    and    how    they  white  wreath  encircling  her  head,  she 

would  never,   never   part  thereafter,  had   in   her  hand  the  two-cent   doll. 

Then    her    voice    o-rew    weaker    and  Dear  little  Lisbeth ! 


DECEMBER    DOINGS    IN   A   LOS   ANGELES 

KINDERGARTEN, 

Bv  Florence  Lawson. 

<'It  is  not  quite  a  Christmas  here  with  this  unclouded  sky. 
This  pure,  transparent  atmosphere,  this  sun  mid-heaven  high  ; 
To  see  the  rose  upon  the  bush,  young  leaves  upon  the  trees, 
And  hear  the  forest's  summer  hush  or  the  low  hum  of  bees. 

"  But  cold  winds  bring  not  Christmas-tide,  nor  budding  roses  June, 
And  when  it  's  night  upon  your  side  we  're  basking  in  the  noon. 
Kind  hearts  make  Christmas,  June  can  bring  blue  sky  or  clouds  above  ; 
The  only  universal  spring  is  that  which  comes  of  love." 

— Christmas  in  Australia. 


1/"  IXDERGARTXEES  of   South- 
ern California  are  often  asked : 
*'What  do  you  do  for  a  winter  pro- 
gram,   since   you   have   no   changing 
seasons  in  your  region  ?" 

It  is  a  trifle  more  difficult,  in  our 
climate,  to  secure,  for  instance,  the 
Christmas  cheer  and  spirit  which 
seems  to  pervade  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  East  during  the  last  weeks  of 
December.  Unquestionably  the  crisp, 
frosty  air  of  the  colder  region  in- 
vigorates the  system,  and  even  the 
most  modest  home  has  its  cheerful 
coziness  emphasized  by  contrast  with 


outdoor  ice  and  snow.  Our  Decem- 
ber days  are  full  of  sunshine  and 
warmth,  but  in  our  different  environ- 
ment and  temperature  we  have  the 
same  animating  thought  in  our  work. 
Let  me  tell  you  of  what  some  of  us 
did  last  December. 

Just  after  Thanksgiving  we  sought 
the  co-operation  oi  tlie  mothers  by 
discussing  plans  and  devices  for  mak- 
ing the  thought  and  work  at  home  and 
in  the  kindergarten  even  more  of  a 
unit  than  it  had  been.  The  air  of 
beautiful  mystery  which  was  to  per- 
vade the  kindergarten  while  the  cliil- 
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dren  were  preparing  presents  for  the  and    their    wardrobes,    while    others 

surprise  of    the    parents,    was  to  be  painted  these  with  broad  washes  of 

created  in  the  home  also  by  the  moth-  color. 

er  in  her  preparation  for  the  festivi-  The  story  of  The  Great  Walled 
ties ;  and  the  mother's  familiarity  Coimtry  had  its  representation  in  a 
with  the  stories  told  was  to  aid  in  somewhat  similar  fashion.  Just  out- 
making  them  more  interesting  and  side  of  the  great  wall  of  mingled  sand 
impressive.  With  the  children  them-  and  rocks  was  Santa  Claus'  house, 
selves,  we  led  from  the  talk  about  the  with  its  great  chimney.  It  was  con- 
Thanksgiving  holiday  just  passed  to  structed  of  the  building  material  and 
a  general  talk  of  the  coming  holiday,  the  Second  Gift  blocks,  and  was  a 
Blackboard  pictures  proved  a  point  most  impressive  edifice.  The  forest 
of  departure  for  the  stories  of  Santa  (of  eucalyptus  and  pepper  boughs, 
Claus  Land  and  The  Great  Walled  gleaned  from  the  gardener's  cuttings) 
Country.  These  stories  were  fol-  was  truly  realistic.  The  value  of  these 
lowed  by  three  others :  the  Little  Pine  self-planned  and  self -directed  plays 
Tree,  Why  the  Chimes  Rang,  and  was  not  only  in  the  incidental  gi-oup- 
The  Birth  of  Christ,  these  finding  ing,  measuring,  and  fitting  of  mate- 
their  reflection  in  photographs  of  last  rial,  but  in  the  happy  cooperation  and 
year's    tree,    Blashfield's    Christmas  play. 

Chimes,  Murillo's  Holy  Kight,  and  One  morning  was  spent  by  the  kin- 
the  Sistine  Madonna.  dergartner  and  children  in  a  walk 
The  large  sand  pile,  which  is  in-  through  some  of  the  streets,  gazing 
closed  with  boards,  filled  with  river  into  the  decorated  windows  of  the 
sand,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  stores  and  visiting  the  toy  depart- 
rocks  and  shells,  was  the  scene  of  ments.  After  this  walk,  the  work  at 
much  animated  work  and  play  in  the  the  tables  reflected  the  children's  ex- 
free  play  periods.  Santa's  workshop,  periences,  through  the  graphic  use  of 
constructed  of  stones  and  large  build-  sticks  and  rings,  squash  seeds  or  small 
ing  blocks,  was  filled  with  sets  of  fur-  clam  shells ;  and,  with  the  Third  and 
niture  and  wagons  made  from  the  Fourth  Gift  in  combination,  also  with 
Third  and  Fourth  Gift  blocks,  while  the  Fifth  and  the  Sixth  Gifts,  were 
garden-beds  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  formed  marvelous  stores,  wagons,  en- 
outlined  with  shells  and  stones,  gines,  hook-and-ladder  trucks,  and  oil 
stretched  on  either  side.  In  some  of  derricks.  The  occupation  work  for 
Santa's  garden-beds,  balloons  (First  this  first  week  consisted  chiefly  in 
Gift  balls)  were  springing  up ;  in  making  fanc}^  chains  with  links  of 
others,  dolls  (of  peanuts,  guavas,  or  alternate  green  and  red  tissue  paper 
cranberries,  mounted  on  stick  legs  and  for  the  later  decoration  of  the  room, 
dressed  in  leaf  garments)  ;  in  still  T'he  older  children  did  the  cutting, 
others,  spinning  tops  (of  eucalyptus  and  the  younger  ones  put  the  links 
pods  and  rose  hips).  One  group  of  together, 
children  folded  and  cut  paper  dolls  During  the  last  tAvo  weeks  of  our 
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Christmas  preparation,    the    regular  washed  with  sepia,  and  then  carefully 

work  was  put  aside  for  the  making  of  laid  upon  an  oblong  piece  of  yucca, 

presents.     Our   room   became   Santa  so  as  to  leave  an  impression.     After 

Glaus'    workshop,    and    we    became  the  leaf  was  lifted,  the  resulting  im- 

Santa  Glaus'    helpers — such    merry,  pression  was  retouched  with  a  brush, 

happy  helpers !  This  ornamented  piece  of  yucca  was 

The  presents  themselves  were  sim-  then  tied  by  a  worsted  cord  to  leaves 

pie,  and  could  be  made  entirely  by  of  blotting  paper,   and  served  as   a 

the  children,  without  overtaxing  mus-  pretty  cover.     We  preferred  the  cord 

cles  and  nerves.     The  periods  of  re-  to  ribbon,  because  it  was  less  expen- 

laxation  were  frequent — one  of  com-  sive,  and  was,  besides,  gi-eat  fun  to 

plete  rest  on  the  floor  after  the  exer-  make.     The  third  present  made  by 

cise  of  the  march,  and  one  at  each  of  this  group  was  a  scrapbook.    The  chil- 

the  table  periods.      The  two  out-of-  dren  decorated  the  cover,  and  filled 

door  recesses,    one    spent   in   garden  the  book    with    pictures    which  they 

work,  and  the  other  in  the  swings,  or  neatly  cut  and  pasted, 

on  the  ladders,  ropes,  and  poles  of  the  The  youngest  children  wove  large 

gymnasium,  also  gave  a  fine  chance  mats  of  folded  tissue  paper  strips,  an 

for  relaxation.                                   .  inch  wide,  of  contrasting  colors  and 

The  oldest  children  made  photo-  with  fringed  edges;  or,  they  made 
graph  frames  of  heavy  water-color  cardboard  pin-trays  of  winding-work 
board,  painted  with  a  design  of  poin-  for  the  mother.  There  was  also  the 
settias  in  a  broad  free  wash.  Red  ever-present  shaving-ball  or  a  calen- 
cardboard,  cut  into  the  shape  of  fat  dar  for  the  father.  The  calendar  was 
Japanese  lanterns  and  decorated  with  made  of  cardboard,  decorated  with 
India  ink  and  gilt  paint,  made  a  com-  parquetry  circles,  which,  by  a  few 
bination  blotter  and  calendar,  accept-  touches  of  India  ink,  were  made  to 
able  to  the  father.  Boxes  from  the  resemble  a  string  of  Japanese  Ian- 
paper  box  factory  were  covered  with  terns.  A  fluffy  worsted  ball  made  a 
bright  paper  and  decorated  with  pat-  simple  and  pleasing  present  for  the 
terns    of    tiny    clam    shells.     These  baby  at  home. 

boxes  contained  sets  of  miniature  fur-  The  indoor  games  showed  clearly 

niture,  for  the  brother  or  sister.  These  the  influence  of  the  stories  and  expe- 

sets   of   furniture   were   made   from  riences.     In    Welcome   Little   Trav- 

oak  balls  or  sheet  yucca,  with  orange  elers,    the    children    returned    from 

thorn   legs    and   backs.     The  orange  Santa    Glaus   land   representing   the 

thorns  were  wound  with  worsted  or  different  toys  found  there.     This  led 

pliable  grass.  to  a  dramatization  of  the  stories  of 

The  second  group  of  children  wove  Santa  Glaus  Land    and    The    Great 

wide  palm  strips  into  simple  baskets  Walled  Gountry,     For  another  game, 

or  brush-broom  holders  for  the  moth-  a  representation  of   the    pine    forest 

ers,  and  blotters  for  the  fathers.    The  was  made  (children  as  trees),  one  of 

underside  of  a  fern  or  pepper  leaf  was  these  "trees"  being  chosen,  cut  down, 
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and  erected  in  the  play  circle  as  a 
Christmas  tree. 

The  selection  of  the  real  tree  is  not 
an  easy  matter,  a  straight,  symmetri- 
cal one  of  fair  size  being  difficult  to 
obtain.  We  talked  much  with  the 
children  about  the  tree's  journey  from 
its  home  on  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
miles  back  in  the  country ;  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  it  down  the  mountain 
side;  of  its  long  journey  and  final  un- 
packing in  the  markets.  When,  at 
last,  the  actual  tree  really  arrived  at 
the  kindergarten,  we  welcomed  it  with 
joy,  as  though  it  were  an  old  friend ; 
and  we  watched  the  carpenter  with 
interest  as  he  fitted  it  into  its  stand- 
ard. Then  came  the  dancing  about 
the  tree  and  the  plans  for  its  decora- 
tion. 

As  the  presents  were  by  this  time 
finished,  marked,  and  all  ready  to 
hang  on  the  tree,  the  last  two  days 
were  devoted  to  making  the  decora- 
tions and  putting  them  in  place.  The 
tables  were  arranged  in  a  semi-circle 
and  all  of  the  children  worked  to- 
gether. There  were  paper  chains  of 
all  colors,  and  of  gold  and  silver; 
cornucopias  of  the  large  cutting  pa- 
per, tied  with  worsted;  stars  of  gold 
and  silver  paper;  ''bird  cages"  cut 
from  folding  paper  ;  lanterns  of  large 
weaving  mats  pasted  to  cylinders  of 
gold  and  silver  paper ;  and  strings  of 
pop  corn  and  cranberries,  of  par- 
quetry papers  and  straws.  It  was  a 
very  gay  little  tree  even  before  the 
presents  were  added  ;  when  they  were 
on,  it  was  fairly  resplendent. 

With  fluffy  chains  of  red  and  green 
stretched  from  the  chandelier  to  the 
corners  of  the  room,  and  to  the  cen- 


ters of  the  side  walls ;  with  fresh  pep- 
per boughs  and  bunches  of  California 
holly  decorating  the  tops  of  the  black- 
boards ;  with  vases  of  scarlet  gerani- 
ums and  brilliant  red  poinsettia,  the 
Mexican  Christmas  flower,  on  the 
tables  and  in  the  white  curtained  win- 
dows, our  room  was  ready  for  the  par- 
ents' surprise. 

I^ext  morning,   when   the  parent^ 
came,  there  was  a  great  shaking  of 
hands    and    exchange    of    greetings. 
Then,    after     our     simple     morning 
prayer,  we  sang  our  "song  presents" 
for    the    visitors, — Clap,     Clap    the 
Hands,    WTiat     Shall     Santa     Claus 
Bring  Helen  ?  Bells  are  Ringing  in 
the  Air,  There  's  a  Wonderful  Tree, 
and  In  Another  Land  and  Time.     A 
march  followed,    its    distinctive  fea- 
tures being  countermarching,  march- 
ing in  circles  in  opposite  directions, 
marching  under  arches  in  single  file, 
circling  in  groups,  tripping  as  fairies 
and  striding  as  giants.     The  parents 
then  formed  a  circle  outside  of  ours, 
and  the  children  distributed  to  them 
their  tokens  of    love    and    affection. 
Finally  a  parting  song  was  sung,  and 
then  the  long-looked-for  day  was  over. 
The  following  morning  we  talked 
over  all  the  details  of  the  happy  cele- 
bration.    Then    we    packed  the  tree 
decorations,  adding  to  them  our  offer- 
ings of  toys  and  books,  and  of  flowers 
and  vegetables    from    our    gardens. 
When  these  were  all  ready,  the  ex- 
pressman called,  took  the  boxes,  and 
the  bare  but  still  beautiful  Christmas 
tree,  and  put  them  in  his  wagon.    We 
watched  him  as  he  went  down  the  hill 
and  out  of  sight  toward  the  settle- 
ment.    Our  tree  was  to  pass  from 
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club  to  club  of  the  settlement,  carry-  in  its  gay  trappings.     We  had  had 

ing  with  it  not  only  its  own  message  of  our  Christmas  with  full  measure  of 

cheer  and  good  will,  but  our  contribu-  love     and     its     true     expression     in 

tion  of  good  fellowship  as  expressed  service. 


THE  OLD  STORY  OF  SANTA  CLAUS. 

Eetold  bt  Emilie  Poulsson. 

Wheee  Santa  Claus  lives,  there  is  no  one  that  knows, 
]^or  where  Santa  comes  from,  nor  whither  he  goes ; 
But  always  and  always  at  each  Christmas-tide 
Abroad  in  his  sleigh  does  old  Santa  Claus  ride. 
He  never  comes  out  in  the  light  of  the  day, 
Oh  !  no,  indeed !  Never!   That  is  n't  his  way. 

He  waits  and  he  waits  and  he  waits, — oh !  until 

The  bright  busy  world  is  all  dark  and  all  still ; 

He  waits  and  he  waits  till  the  dear  children  all 

Have  hung  up  their  stockings,  the  large  and  the  small ; 

He  waits  and  he  waits  till  the  good  Sleepy-heads, 

With  eyes  tightly  closed,  are  asleep  in  their  beds ; 

Nor  will  Santa  start  till  the  last  Wide-awakes 

(No  matter  if  hours  and  hours  it  takes!) 

Are  every  one  sleeping  as  sound  as  can  be. 

Ah !  then  good  old  Santa  Claus  chuckles  with  glee. 

And  quick  to  his  reindeer  he  calls  out :  ''What  ho ! 

The  children  are  sleeping.     'T  is  time  we  should  go." 

The  eight  tiny  reindeer  all  jump  at  the  word. 

One  shake  of  their  bells,  one  glad  clatter  is  heard 

And  there  they  are,  harnessed ;  and  there  stands  the  sleigh 

All  filled  full  of  toys  in  some  magical  way. 

While  more  toys  and  goodies  are  stuffed  in  a  pack 

Which,  all  of  itself,  jumps  to  Santa  Claus'  back ! 

And  these  things  all  happen  more  quickly — just  think! 

Than  even  the  quickest  of  winkers  could  wink ! 

For  Santa  Claus  has  magic  ways  of  his  o^vn 

And  the  whvs,  hows,  and  wherefores  he  never  makes  kno-wn. 
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Well !  All  being  ready  in  one  fairy  flash, 
Away  and  away  do  the  fleet  reindeer  dasli ; 
They  gallop  and  gallop  afar  through  the  air, 
On  roads  or  on  cloud-banks,  it  matters  not  where ; 
They  gallop  and  gallop,  with  fast-flying  hoofs. 
Why !  even  up  house  walls  and  on  the  house  roofs ! 
Among  the  tall  chimneys  they  prance  on  their  way, 
With  jolly  old  Santa,  his  pack  and  his  sleigh. 

^Vherever  a  stocking  is  himg,  Santa  knows. 

Wherever  a  stocking  is  hung,  Santa  goes. 

And  when  he  has  come  to  the  right  chimney  top, 

His  merry  laugh  signals  the  reindeer  to  stop. 

He  's  out  with  a  bound  and  has  just  the  right  toys 

To  leave  in  this  house  for  the  girls  and  the  boys. 

No  windows  or  doors  does  old  Santa  Glaus  choose, — 

Those  ways  are  too  common  for  Santa  to  use. 

He  takes  his  own  way  to  get  in,  I  declare ! 

(If  children  could  see  him,  my!  how  they  would  stare!) 

For  right  through  the  chimney  old  Santa  Glaus  pops, 

And  into  the  room  where  the  stockings  are,  drops. 

He  fills  them  all  full  with  the  toys  from  his  pack 

And  fff!  up  the  chimney  he  bobs  himself  back. 

(I  told  you  he  had  some  queer  ways  of  his  own 

Whose  whys,  hows,  and  wherefores  are  not  to  be  known.) 

He  's  down  and  he  's  up,  like  the  bounce  of  a  ball, — 

Indeed,  he  takes  less  time  than  no  time  at  all ! 

Well !    The  minute  he  's  up  and  again  in  the  sleigh, 

The  eight  tiny  reindeer  go  dashing  away 

To  some  other  house-top  and  chimney ;  and  "Whoa !" 

Here,  too,  down  the  chimney  does  Santa  Glaus  go. 

He  fills  all  the  stockings  with  toys  from  his  pack 

Then  fff!  up  the  chimney  he  bobs  himseK  back. 

(I  told  you  he  had  some  queer  ways  of  his  own 

Whose  whys,  hows,  and  wherefores  are  not  to  be  known.) 

He  's  down  and  he  's  up,  like  the  bounce  of  a  ball, — 

Indeed,  he  takes  less  time  than  no  time  at  all ! 

Well !  the  minute  he  's  up  and  again  in  the  sleigh, 

The  eight  tiny  reindeer  go  dashing  away 

To  some  other  house-top  and  chimney ;  and  "Whoa !" 
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Here,  too,  down  the  chimney  does  Santa  Clans  go. 

He  fills  all  the  stockings  with  toys  from  his  pack, 

Then  fff!  up  the  chimney  he  bobs  himself  back. 
[Repeat  these  six  lines  ad  Ubitum.'] 

So  Santa  keeps  on ;  and  he  thinks,  as  he  flies 

From  this  house  to  that  house,  of  all  the  surprise, 

The  joy,  and  delight  of  tlie  girls  and  the  boys 

Wliose  stockings  he  's  crammed  full  of  goodies  and  toys, 

And  how  they  will  say — and  this  pleases  him  so — 

"It 's  just  wliat  I  wanted.     How  did  Santa  know  ?" 

When  Santa  Claus  every  child's  stocking  has  found 

In  city  and  country,  and  everywhere  'round. 

And  when  he  has  filled  them  as  full  as  can  be 

And  laughed  as  he  thought  of  the  dear  children's  glee, 

Why,  then,  full  of  happiness  up  to  the  brim. 

He  's  off  and  away.     There  's  no  more  known  of  him 

Until  comes  another  glad  Christmas  time  near. 

Then,  surely  as  Santa  Claus  ever  was  here. 

He  '11  be  here  again,  with  his  pack  and  his  sleigh, 

The  stockings  to  fill  in  his  own  merry  way. 

The  night  before  Christmas  he  '11  be  here  again, 

So  don't  you  forget  to  be  good  cliildren  then, — 

Go  early  to  bed,  and  keep  fast-shut  your  eyes 

Until  Christmas  morning  shall  dawn  in  the  skies ; 

Until  Santa  Claus  has  had  time  for  his  fun, 

And  big,  bulging  stockings  show  what  he  has  done. 

Then  may  you  be  happy  and  grateful  and  gay 

As  every  one  should  be  on  glad  Christmas  Day. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  CAT. 

By  Abbie  Farwell  Brown. 


T  T  was  not  the  day  before  Christ-  every  one  knows,  the  last  two  days  be- 
mas,  but  the  day  before  the  day  fore  Christmas  are  the  longest,  slow- 
before  Christmas ;  and  Robbie  was  est  days  in  the  year.  And  if  one  has 
shut  up  in  the  house  because  there  to  stay  in  the  house  and  just  think,  it 
was  a  big  snowstorm.  N"ow  that  was  seems  as  if  the  time  would  never 
a  very  hard  thing  to  bear,  because,  as  go  by ! 
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Robbie  wandered  about  the  house 
trying  to  find  something  to  do.  There 
was  no  one  to  play  with,  for  Robbie 
had  no  brothers  and  only  one  baby 
sister,  who  was  too  young  to  play  any- 
thing except  "little  pig  toes";  and 
that  was  n't  much  fun  for  a  big  boy 
like  Robbie.  He  looked  into  the  play 
room.  The  toys  were  lying  about 
looking  very  lonely,  as  if  they  would 
say,  "O  Robbie!  Do  come  and  play 
with  us!"  But  Robbie  was  tired  of 
all  the  old  toys;  he  had  played  with 
them  so  many,  many  times.  He  hoped 
that  Santa  would  bring  him  some  new 
ones  on  Christmas  morning,  if  Christ- 
mas morning  would  ever,  ever  come. 

Robbie  went  down  into  the  kitchen. 
But  Katie  was  too  busy  baking  the 
Christmas  cake  and  pies  to  bother 
with  little  boys.  She  would  not  even 
give  him  a  bit  of  dough  to  play  with, 
but  told  him  to  run  away  and  play 
somewhere  else.  Where  should  he 
play,  and  what  should  he  play  with  ? 
Mamma  was  busy  with  the  baby,  and 
Papa  was  down  town  in  spite  of  all 
the  snow.  Robbie  wished  that  he, 
too,  was  a  big  man  who  could  go  out 
of  doors  in  spite  of  all  the  snow. 

Robbie  flattened  his  nose  against 
the  dining  room  window  and  wished 
that  Christmas  would  hurry  up  and 
come.  He  watched  the  snow  spread- 
ing itself  smoothly  over  everything, 
just  as  Katie  was  frosting  the  cake 
downstairs.  Big  drifts  were  piling 
up  beyond  the  curbstones,  and  he 
wondered  if  it  was  going  to  be  so 
deep  that  even  Santa  Claus  and  his 
reindeer  could  not  get  through  to  fill 
Robbie's  stocking.  Supposing,  oh 
supposing  it   should   storm   for   two 


whole  days !  The  drifts  might  be  as 
high  as  the  parlor  windows,  and  then 
what  would  Santa  do  ? 

As  Robbie  was  thinking  these 
things  he  saw  something  black  mov- 
ing along  through  the  snow  on  the 
sidewalk.  It  moved  by  little  jumps, 
each  time  sinking  down  almost  out  of 
sight,  and  stopping  to  rest  between 
jumps  as  if  it  were  very  tired.  At 
last  it  came  to  the  flight  of  front  door- 
steps, which  looked  like  a  smooth  to- 
boggan-slide of  snow.  But  the  little 
black  creature  seemed, to  know  what 

t 

they  were,  for  it  hopped  up  on  to  the 
lowest  one,  and  then  hopped  up  step 
by  step,  leaving  tiny  tracks  behind,  to 
the  landing  where  the  snow  was  not 
so  deep. 

"Why,  it's  a  poor  kitty!"  ex- 
claimed Robbie  pressing  his  nose  still 
closer  to  the  pane,  in  order  to  see  bet- 
ter. vSure  enough,  it  was  a  poor,  wet 
black  kitty  who  had  stopped  to  find  a 
little  shelter  from  the  driving  snow  and 
rest  on  Robbie's  father's  steps.  "Poor 
Kitty !"  said  Robbie,  "how  cold  she 
must  be !"  And  just  at  that  moment, 
as  if  she  heard  him,  the  black  cat 
looked  up  at  the  window  where  Robbie 
stood  and  said  "Mia-o-u !"  so  sadly. 

All  this  time  it  was  snowing  harder 
and  harder,  and  already  the  tracks 
which  the  kittv  had  made  in  the  snow 
were  filled  up  smooth.  "Oh,  I  must 
not  let  the  poor  kitty  stay  there,"  said 
Robbie,  "she  will  be  all  drowned  in 
the  snow,  and  frozen,  too."  So  he 
went  around  to  the  front  door,  and, 
opening  it,  called  "Kitty,  Kitty!" 
gently.  "Miaou !"  said  the  black  cat; 
but  this  time  it  was  not  so  sad  or  lone- 
some    a    word.     "Thank    you!"    it 
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seemed  to  say,    "may    I    come    in  ?"  mas  would  hurry  up.     And,  before  he 

"Come  in,"    said    Robbie ;    and    the  knew,  it  was  evening  again,  and  time 

black  cat  walked  in.      She  was  wet  to  hang  up  the  stockings.     What  fun 

and  draggly,  but  Robbie  took  her  up  it  was !     Over  the  fireplace  they  tied 

in  his  arms  and  carried  her  to  his  them  up,  Robbie's  long  black  stocking 

mamma,  where  she  sat  by  the  library  and  the  baby's  short  white  one.    Then 

fire.     "What  have  you  found,  Rob-  Robbie  said, — 

bie  ?"  she  exclaimed,  in  some  dismay.  "I  must  hang  a  stocking  for  the 

"I  brought  the  poor  kitty  in  to  get  kitty,  too.     I  don't  believe  Santa  will 

warm  and  comfy  for  Christmas  time,"  forget  a  poor  little  kitty  like  her."   So 

said  Robbie.     "You  will  let  me  keep  Mamma    found    one    of    the    baby's 

her,  won't  you.  Mamma  ?"  smallest  socks,  a  "teenty,  weenty"  bit 

Mrs.  Carrol  hesitated.  The  cat  of  a  thing,  no  bigger  than  a  doll's 
was  very  wet  and  homely,  and  she  had  stocking.  "This  shall  be  the  stocking 
meant  to  give  Robbie  a  pretty  little  for  your  Puss  in  Boots,  Robbie,"  she 
kitten  some  day.  But  just  then  the  said.  And  they  hung  it  right  be- 
poor  hungiy  animal  gave  a  howl,  and  tween  the  other  two  stockings, — be- 
Mrs.  Carrol  remembered  how  dread-  tween  Robbie's  and  the  baby's.  Then 
ful  it  was  that  any  creature  should  be  everybody  said  good  night  and  Rob- 
miserable  and  cold  and  homeless  at  bie  went  to  bed. 

the    happy    Christmas    time.     "Yes,  It  was  very,  very  early  in  the  mom- 

you  may  keep  her,  Robbie.    Keep  her  ing  when  Robbie  opened  his  eyes  and 

and  make  her  have  a  merry  Christ-  said  out  loud,  "It  is  Christmas  Day ! 

mas."  Oh,  at  last   it    is    Christmas    Day!" 

So  Robbie  took  the  kitty  down  and  Then  his  eyes  opened  very  wide  in- 

gave  her  a  good  dinner.     "But  you  deed  and  he  said  nothing  at  all.     The 

shall  have  a  better  one  on  Christmas  bedposts  looked  so  queer !     He  sat  up 

Day,"  he  promised.     He  found  her  and  scrambled  over  to  see.     On  each 

a  basket  and  made  her  a  bed  beside  post  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  was  a  big 

the  fire  in  the  dining  room.      And  yellow  orange.     These  were  the  first 

there  she  slept  all  that  afternoon.   She  signs   of   Christmas,    and   they  kept 

was  so  tired,  and  so  glad  to  rest  and  Robbie  busy  for  some  minutes.     But 

be    warm !      Robbie    sat    beside  her,  when  he  had  eaten  one  of  the  oranges 

stroking  her  soft  fur,  and  the  time  he  could  not  wait  any  longer.    He  ran 

v/ent  before  he  knew  it,  so  that  it  be-  to  Mamma's  room  and  thumped  on 

came  evening  and  there  was  only  one  the        door.        "Merry      Christmas, 

more  day  to  wait  before  Christmas.  Mamma !  Merry  Christmas,  Papa !" 

Xow  the  next  morning  when  Rob-  he  cried.     "I  am  going  to  get  up  and 

bie  woke  up  it  was  bright  and  fair,  look  at  my  stocking  to  see  if  Santa 

and  he  could  play  out  in  the  snow  all  really  did  come   last    night."     Papa 

he  wished.  He  built  snow  forts,  shov-  and  Mamma  sighed  a  little,  for  they 

eled  pathways  and  had  a  fine  time,  Avere  both   still  sleepy,   but  Mamma 

so  that  he  forgot  to  wish  that  Christ-  said :  "Yes,  Robbie.     But  you  must 
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dress  yourself  before  you  go  down, 
dear,  and  we  will  come  down,  too." 

But  Robbie  was  dressed  first.  He 
ran  do^^^l  to  the  library,  and  there 
hung  the  three  stockings,  bulg}'  and 
knobby  and  queer.  Robbie  jumped 
up  and  down.  ''He  came !  Santa 
came!"  he  shouted,  "and  he  did  not 
forget  even  Kitty."  Kitty  and  the 
baby  were  not  there,  but  he  could  ex- 
amine his  own  stocking,  at  any  rate. 
So  down  he  sat  upon  the  floor,  and 
out  came  the  "plums,"  one  by  one,  as 
this  little  Jack  Horner  put  in  his 
thumb.  First  there  was  a  big,  red 
apple,  and  under  it  hid  a  bag  of  lovely 
marbles.  Then  there  was  a  new  game 
done  up  in  a  box,  and  a  horn  of  candy. 
Robbie  dived  down  lower  and  fished 
out  a  toy  cart,  and  next  there  was  a 
ferry  boat  that  took  to  pieces  and 
when  set  up  on  the  floor  would  "go" 
all  bv  itself.  There  was  a  box  of 
dominoes,  too,  and  a  humming  top. 
And  at  last  Robbie  reached  down  to 
the  toe  of  the  stocking  where  there 
was  just  one  thing  left.  "I  think  it 
is  a  stick  of  candy,"  said  Robbie,  feel- 
ing of  it.  But  when  it  came  out,  it 
was  a  jackknife  with  four  blades. 
You  can  fancy  whether  Robbie  was 
happy  or  not ! 

Wliilo  Robbie  was  sitting  on  the 
floor  looking  over  his  treasures,  in 
came  Papa  and  [Mamma  and  the  baby. 
"Well,  well!"  said  Papa,  "you  are 
rich,  Robbie!  And  Katie  says  that 
there  are  more  things  down  in  the 
dining  room,  which  evidently  Santa 
could  not  crowd  into  your  stocking. 
Suppose  we  take  Baby's  stocking 
do"«Ti  there  and  see  what  she  has  at 
the  same  time." 


"I.  '11  take  Kitty's  too,"  said  Rob- 
bie. So  down  thev  went  into  the 
dining  room,  and  there  lay  Kitty  in 
her  basket  by  the  fire.  Robbie  ran 
up  to  her  with  the  tiny  stocking.  "Oh  I 
Kitty,  see  what  Santa  brought  you !" 
he  cried.  Then  he  stared  hard  into 
the  basket  where  Kitty  lay.  "Oh-h-h !" 
he  said,  "Papa,  Mamma,  see  what 
Santa  has  brought  Kitty !" 

I  or  there,  cuddled  close  up  against 
Kitty's  black  fur,  were  two  tiny  little 
things  mewing  with  baby  voices ;  one 
little  black  kitten,  and  one  as  yellow 
as  Robbie's  hair,  both  with  their  eves 
shut  tight. 

"Well,  well !"  said  Mamma,  "you 
see  Santa  could  not  put  them  in  your 
stocking  nor  in  Kitty's.  So  here  they 
are,  Robbie,  one  for  you  and  one  for 
her." 

"One  for  me  ?  One  all  for  me  ?" 
cried  Robbie.  "Which  one  is  mine, 
Mamma  ?" 

"1  think  the  black  one  must  be 
Kitty's  very  own,  because  its  hair  is 
just  the  color  of  hers.  And  the  yel- 
low one  matches  you  nicely,  Robbie. 
So  that  one  must  be  vours,"  said 
]\ramma. 

"But  there  is  n't  any  for  the  baby^ 
is  there  ?"  said  Robbie  looking  sad. 

"Babv  is  too  little.  Besides,  she 
has  all  she  wants  in  her  stocking, 
see  ?"  and  Robbie's  mamma  pulled 
out  a  splendid  coral  ring,  a  string  of 
bells,  and  a  rubber  doll,  which  the 
baby  seized  with  delight,  and  she 
never  once  again  looked  at  the  little 
wrigglers  in  the  basket. 

Then  Robbie  took  out  Kitty's  pres- 
ents from  her  stocking.  There  were 
a  pretty  collar,  and  a  bow  of  satin  rib- 
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bon,  yellow,  which  was  Kitty's  most 
becoming  color.  And  there  was  a 
little  bunch  of  catnip  instead  of 
candy.  Santa  seemed  to  know  just 
what  a  little  cat  would  best  like.  But 
nothing  seemed  to  please  Kitty  so 
much  as  the  tiny  ball  of  black  fur  in 
her  basket.  And  Robbie  did  not 
blame  her.     For,  indeed,  of  all  his 


Christmas  gifts,  the  one  he  liked  best 
was  the  yellow  kitten  which  Santa 
had  brought  him. 

"I  am  so  glad  I  took  you  in  out  of 
the  snow,  Kitty,"  he  said.  "If  I 
had  n't,  perhaps  Santa  would  never 
have  thought  of  giving  me  this  dear 
little  kitten."  And  I  should  n't  won- 
der if  Kobbie  were  risrht. 
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By  Edna  Southwick. 


T^  HIS  is  a  story  about  a  very  small 
boy  ^\dth  a  very  long  name.  He 
was  so  small  that  sometimes  his  papa 
carried  him  upstairs  to  bed,  just  for 
fun ;  and  his  name  was  Kobert  ]^  apo- 
leon  Marmaduke  Brown.  Ko  one 
ever  knew  how  he  happened  to  get 
so  many  names,  but  it  really  did  n't 
make  much  difference,  anyway,  for 
no  one  ever  used  them  all  at  once. 
Most  people  just  called  him  "Mr. 
Brov^^l's  Little  Bov,"  and  his  father 
called  him  "Skeezicks." 

One  Christmas  eve,  Skeezicks  sat 
very  still  before  the  fireplace.  He 
had  sat  there  on  his  little  stool  ever 
since  supper,  staring  with  big  round 
eyes  up  the  chimney.  If  Santa  Claus 
would  only  hurry  and  come  before  he 
had  to  go  to  bed !  Would  n't  Santa 
get  his  bright  red  coat  and  white  fur 
all  dirty  coming  down  the  black  chim- 


ney ?  Which  part  of  him  would  come 
down  first,  his  head  or  his  feet  ?  '"And 
oh !  Mamma,  won't  he  get  burned 
when  he  comes  down  on  that  hot 
fire  ?"  But  when  Skeezicks  was  told 
that  Santa  would  not  come  at  all  till 
all  the  children  were  in  bed  and 
asleep,  he  almost  cried;  for  he  had 
been  thinking  and  dreaming  of  Santa 
Claus  for  weeks  and  weeks,  and  he 
did  want  so  much  to  see  him. 

After  his  mamma  had  tucked  him 
up  snugly  in  his  little  white  bed  and 
had  kissed  him  good  night,  she  and 
his  papa  went  into  the  parlor  and 
closed  the  door.  They  never  told  me 
what  they  were  doing  in  there,  but  I 
know  that  they  were  busy, — so  busy 
that  they  did  not  hear  two  little  feet 
in  red  slippers  coming  down  the 
stairs,  did  not  even  hear  the  front 
door  open,  and  did  not  see  the  little 
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boy,  all  wrapped  up  in  a  great  white  he  jumped  up  quickly  and  started  on 

blanket,  as  he  went  out  of  the  door  again.     There  was  some  snow  inside 

and  closed  it  behind  him.  the  blanket  now,    and    it   made  him 

Yes,  it  was  Skeezicks.     After  his  shiver.     He  did  not  know  it  was  so 

mamma  had  left  him,  he  had  thought  cold.    "Wish  I  had  my  rubber  boots," 

that  he  would  go  out  and  climb  up  on  he  said  to  himseK,  "and  my  red  mit-  ' 

the  roof  and  wait  for  Santa  Glaus,  tens."     It  began  to  snow.    Skeezicks 

"Then  I  '11  see  the  sleigh  and  the  tiny  could  not  see  very  far  ahead,  but  he 

reindeer,  and  may  be  he  '11  take  me  walked  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk 

down  the  chimney  with  him.    I  'd  bet-  nearest    the    road    and    listened  for 

ter  not  ask  Mamma ;  I  '11  surprise  her.  Santa's   merry   bells. 
What  will  she  think  when  she  hears  Why  did  n't  Santa  come  ?     It  was 

the  two  of  us  tumbling  down  the  chim-  getting  so  very  cold,  and  oh !  what  a 

ney  ?"    And  Skeezicks  had  laughed  so  dreadful  thing  happened  now !     He 

loudly  it  is  a  wonder  his  mamma  did  lost  one  of  his  red  slippers  in  the 

not  hear !  snow !    He  hopped  about  on  one  foot 

And  now,  here  was  Skeezicks  out  as  long  as  he  could,  then  tumbled  right 

in  front  of  the  house  looking  up  at  over  sideways  into  a  great  bank  of 

the  chimney  on  the  roof.     How  high  snow. 

the  roof  was,  and  how  far  away  the         When  he  got  up  he  had  almost  for- 

chimney  looked !     It  seemed  almost  gotten  Santa  Glaus.     He  wished  that 

to  touch  the  stars  in  the  sky.     ITo,  he  he  were  at  home  in  his  little  warm 

could  never  climb    away    up    there,  bed ;  but  now  he  had  forgotten  which 

There  was  no  use  trying.     He  would  way  he  was  going  before  he  fell,  so 

just  have  to  go  back  to  bed  without  he  did  n't  know  which  way  home  was ! 

seeing  dear  old  Santa,  after  all.    And  Yes,  he  was  really  lost.     Poor  Skee- 

again  he  almost  cried,  for  he  had  been  zicks  !    He  stood  quite  still  for  a  min- 

thinking  of  Santa  Glaus  for  weeks  ute  and  looked  up  into  the  sky.     The 

and  weeks.  snowfiakes  fell  down  upon  him.     His 

But  just  as  he  turned  to  go  back  a  face  was  so  cold  that  the  snowfiakes 

thought  came  into  his  head.     "I  will  did  not  melt  as  they  touched  him,  but 

go  to  meet  him !"  he  thought.    "I  will  made  him  white  all  over ;  and  now, 

go  right  down  the  street  and  watch  for  at  last,  the  tears  did  come,  and  Skee- 

him,  and  maybe  he  will  give  me  a  zicks  fell    down    on    his    knees  and 

ride  in  his  sleigh  !"  prayed.     "O  God,"  he  said,  "please 

Skeezicks    thought    this  would    be  take  this  little  boy  home.     He  went 

gi-eat  fun,    so    he    wrapped  the  big     away  without  asking  his  mother." 

blanket  about  him  more  tightly,  and  Suddenly,  through  the  air,  came  the 

started  on  a  run  down  the  quiet  street,     sound  of  jingling  sleigh  bells,  and  a 

He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  tripped     great  black  horse  came  dashing  down 

on  a  loose  end  of  the  blanket,  and     the  street,  drawing  a  sleigh  in  which 

down  he  fell,  and  he  and  the  blanket     sat  a  big  fat  man  with  a  long  white 

were  all  tangled  up  for  a  minute.  But     beard.     He  was  all  wrapped  up  in 
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furs,  but  the  minute  he  saw  the  figure  started  off  -again.     By  the  time  they 

of  the  little  white  boy  on  the  .side-  reached  Mr.  Brown's  house,  Skeezicks 

walk,  waving  the  end  of  a  blanket  was  fast  asleep,  and  the  big  man  with 

at  him,  the  big  man  with  the  long  the  long  white  beard  put  him,  a  great 

white  beard  stopped  his  horse  in  an  white  snowy  bundle  of  boy,  into  his 

instant  and  jumped  out  of  the  sleigh,  father's     arms,     saying,     ''Here  's   a 

"Bless  me  !  bless  me  !"  he  cried ;  "and  Christmas     present     for     you,     Mr. 

who  are  you  ?    Who  are  you  ?"  Brown." 

"I  'm  Skeezicks,  and  I  've  lost  one  And   when    Skeezicks   opened   his 

slipper ;  and  I  'm  cold,  and  I  want  to  eyes   he  was   all    curled    up   in   his 

go  home ;"  said  Skeezicks.     "But  you  mamma's  lap  before  the  fire,  and  she 

could  n't    get    down    our    chimney !  was  rubbing  his  little  cold  feet  to  get 

You  're  too  big  around."  them    warm.      "'Has     Santa     Glaus 

The  big  man  with  the  long  white  gone  ?"  he  said,  and  then  he  went  right 

beard  took  the  child  up  in  his  arms  off  to  sleep  again,  to  dream  of  all  the 

and  getting  into  his  sleigh,  wrapped  things  that  Santa  must  have  had  in 

him  up  in  the  big  fur  robe  and  then  that  sleigh. 


MOLLY'S  CHRISTMAS. 

By  Eliza  Orne  White. 


^HRISTMAS  was  coming  again,  had  already  borrowed  one  cent  of  her 

and,  better  still,  Molly's  cousin  aunt  Mary  she  did  not  like  to  ask  her 

Priscilla  and  Priscilla's  mother  were  for  another.     She    tried    to    content 

coming  also.     Molly  went   down  to  herself  with  watching  the  people ;  but, 

the  station  with  her  aunt  Mary  to  as  it  was  only  a  country  station,  there 

meet  them.     The  station  was  a  dingy,  were  very  few  people ;  and  presently, 

unattractive  place,  and  when  the  man  when  a  train  came,  they  all  went  off 

in  the  ticket  oifice  told  them  that  the  to  take  it  except  one  old  man.     At 

train  was  half  an  hour  late,  Molly  last  Molly    got    so    tired,     and  the 

grew    very    impatient.     At  first  she  thought  of  the  violet  perfume  was  so 

amused  herself  by  dropping  a  penny  distracting,  that  she  screwed  up  her 

in  a  slot  and  getting  weighed;  and  courage. 


then  she  looked  wistfully  at  another  "Aunt  Mary,"  she  said,  "will  you 

slot,  where,  if  you  dropped  in  a  penny,  please  lend  me  another  cent  so  I  can 

you  could  have  some  violet  perfume  have  some    violet    perfimie    on  my 

on  your  handkerchief.    Molly  did  not  handkerchief  ?" 

have  any  money  with  her,  and  as  she  Her  aunt  Mary  was  reading  the 
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book  that  always  went  with  her  when-  perfume  was,  and  looked  at  the  slot 
ever  there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  with  longing  eyes.  The  old  country- 
any  time.  It  was  not  always  the  man  who  was  waiting  for  the  down 
same  book.  Sometimes  it  had  a  gray  train  eyed  her  with  interest, 
cover,  and  sometimes  a  brown  or  a  "You  want  to  see  how  that  thing 
blue  one ;  but  it  always  looked  equally  works,  don't  you  ?"  he  asked.  "So  do 
tiresome  to  Molly,  for  it  never  had  I,  but  I  was  kind  of  ashamed  to  try  it 
any  pictures.  just  for  myself.  Put  out  your  hand- 
Molly  had  to  speak  twice  before  her  kerchief,  and  I  '11  drop  in  a  cent." 
aunt  Mary  answered.  Then  she  said,  Molly's  face  brightened,  then  she 
"Molly,  I  wish  you  would  n't  inter-  grew  grave.  "Are  you  sure  you  can 
rupt  me  so  often.  Don't  you  see  that  spare  the  money  ?"she  inquired.  "You 
I  am  reading  ?"  can  get  something  very  sensible  for  a 

Molly  thought  this  was  very  un-  cent." 

kind,  for  she  had  tried  so  hard  not  to  The  old  man  smiled.     "Well,  I  've 

interrupt,  and  she  had  only  spoken  to  got  sensible  things    all   my   life,"  he 

her  aunt  four  times.  said.     "I  'd  kind  of  like  a  change." 

"It  is   something  very  important,  The  old  man  dropped  a  cent  into 

Aunt  Mary,"  she  said.     "Please,  just  the  slot,  and  Molly  put  out  her  hand- 

this  once  more,  and  I  won't  ask  you  kerchief.     To  her  great  delight  the 

another  question."  perfume  came  down  on  it  in  a  shower. 

"Well,  what  is  it  ?"  her  aunt  said  If  it  was  not  so  much  like  the  scent 

in  a  resigned  way.  of  real  violets  as  she  and  the  old  man 

"Please  will  you  lend  me  a  cent  so  had  thought  it  was  going  to  be,  they 

I  can  have  some  violet  perfume  on  my  never  told  each  other  of  their  disap- 

handkerchief  ?"  pointment. 

"Indeed,  I  will  not.     I  won't  have  "Thank  you,  ever  so  much,"  said 

you  wasting  your  money  on  cheap  per-  Molly.     "Have    you    got    any  little 

fumery.    You  can  get  something  very  grandchildren  ?"  she  asked  presently, 

nice  for  a  cent, — a  postal  card,  or  a  "Yes,  two.    A  boy  and  a  girl.  I  'm 

lead  pencil,  or  a  paper  doll."  waiting  to  meet  them  now." 

Molly  did  not  care  about  the  postal  "And  are  they  going  to  have  a 
card,  and  she  had  plenty  of  lead  pen-  Christmas  tree?  We  had  one  last 
cils  at  home.  If  there  had  been  a  year.  Or  are  they  going  to  hang  up 
paper  doll  in  the  station,  she  would  their  stockings,  or  have  their  presents 
have  preferred  it  to  the  violet  per-  in  a  big  basket  ?  We  are  going  to  have 
fume ;  but  there  was  not.  She  did  not  both,"  she  informed  him ;  "the  stock- 
say  all  this  to  her  aunt  Mary,  for  she  ings  before  breakfast,  for  the  little 
had  found  that  there  was  no  use  in  things,  and  the  big  basket  after  break- 
arguing  with  her.  She  was  very  fast  for  the  regular  presents.  What 
much  disappointed,  and  went  over  are  you  going  to  have?" 
again  to  the  place   where   the   violet  "Molly,"    her    aunt    [Mary    called 
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out,  ^'come  over  here"  ;  and  slie  added 
in  a  low  voice,  "You  must  not  talk  to 
strangers." 

"But  he  is  such  a  nice  person.  Aunt 
Mary,  and  he  has  grandchildren,  and 
he  was  just  going  to  tell  me  what  they 
do  on  Christmas." 

"You  must  sit  quietly  by  me,  Molly. 
Don't  you  see  that  the  old  man  wants 
to  read  his  newspaper  ?" 

It  seemed  a  long  time  to  Molly  be- 
fore she  heard  the  distant  whistle  of 
the  engine,  and  then  she  was  so  im- 
patient she  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
train  to  come  into  the  station. 

"There  she  is.  Aunt  Mary!"  she 
cried ;  "there  's  Priscilla  and  Aunt 
Flora,"  and  presently  the  children 
had  their  arms  about  each  other's 
waists. 

The  old  man  was  walking  down  the 
platform,  Avith  a  little  girl  holding 
one  of  his  hands  and  a  little  boy  hold- 
ing the  other. 

Molly  was  verv  2;lad  his  grandchil- 
dren  had  come,  but  she  was  sorry  she 
should  never  know  how  they  Ave  re  go- 
ing to  spend  Christmas.  She  forgot 
them  directly,  for  the  prosj^ect  of  her 
own  Christmas  was  so  exciting. 

"Come  and  look  into  the  l>ig  bas- 
ket, Priscilla,  and  see  the  outsides  of 
all  the  presents,"  she  said  to  her 
cousin  as  soon  as  they  reached  home. 

The  basket  was  round  and  very 
large,  and  it  had  a  cover.  It  had  been 
used  as  a  laundry  basket  once,  but  for 
many  years  it  had  stood  in  the  store- 
room and  only  came  out  for  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Molly  opened 
the  cover,  and  she  and  Priscilla  peered 
into  the  depths  of  the  basket.  There 
were  square  packages  and  irregular 


ones,  round  parcels  and  mysterious 
looking  express  bundles  that  had  come 
from  distant  cities. 

"It  is  even  nicer  than  a  grab-bag," 
said  Molly.  "And  look,  Priscilla,  at 
my  present  for  you.  Don't  touch  it ; 
you  might  guess  what  it  is,  even 
although  it  is  in  a  box.  I  was  so 
afraid  it  would  be  broken  that  I  put 
it  on  top  of  the  heavy  things ;  and  I 
Avrote  on  it  'This  side  up  with  care,' 
for  the  poor  thing  would  be  so  un- 
comfortable if  it  were  upside  down. 
I  could  n't  get  one  with  just  the  kind 
of  hair  I  wanted,  but  it  has  a  very 
sweet  expression.  Oh,  dear !  I  'm 
afraid  you  know  what  it  is." 

"It  might  be  a  goat,"  said  Priscilla, 
with  a  mischievous  smile. 

Mollv  laughed.  "It 's  lots  nicer 
than  a  goat,"  she  said. 

"There 's  a  big  square  express 
l)undle  from  grandmother  for  your 
mother,"  said  Priscilla. 

"It 's  got  lots  of  presents  inside  for 
the  rest  of  us,"  said  Molly. 

"How  do  you  know  ?" 

"Because  it  always  does  have." 

"You  can't  judge  by  that,"  said 
]\rolly's  brother  Turner,  who  had  just 
come  in.  "You  might  as  well  have 
said  you  were  sure  Priscilla's  hair 
would  be  loose  down  her  back,  because 
it  always  has  been ;  and  instead  of 
that  it  is  braided.  Things  change  in 
a  vear.  It  mav  be  grandmother  has 
sent  mother  a  box  of  patent  medicine." 

"Oh,  Turner,  you  know  that 
could  n't  l)e  true,"  said  Molly  re- 
]iroaehfully. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and 
Molly  said,  "Here  is  Julia !"  and  she 
flung  her  anns  about  her  little  friend 
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who  lived  across  the  way.  They  had 
not  met  for  twenty-four  hours,  so  they 
had  a  great  deal  to  tell  each  other. 

''Julia  is  going  to  spend  the  night 
with  us,"  Mollv  confided  to  Priscilla. 
"And  we  are  going  to  sleep  three  in 
a  bed  made  up  sideways  so  there  will 
be  room  for  us  all." 

Priscilla  was  not  sure  how  well  she 
should  like  this ;  she  preferred  to  have 
Molly  all  to  herself,  for  Julia  Ester- 
hazy  always  had  to  have  things  her 
way,  and  this  is  a  very  inconvenient 
trait  in  a  friend  when  you  happen  to 
want  things  your  way  and  it  is  quite 
a  different  way. 

"I  speak  to  sleep  in  the  middle," 
Julia  said,  after  the  three  children 
had  gone  upstairs  for  the  night. 

"All  right,"  Molly  said.  She  had 
hoped  to  have  this  place  of  honor  her- 
self, but  it  was  glory  enough  to  be 
sleeping  three  in  a  bed  made  up  side- 
ways even  if  one  could  not  be  in  the 
middle. 

"But  I  've  got  to  sleep  next  to 
Molly,"  Priscilla  complained. 

"You  can't,  if  I  sleep  in  the  mid- 
dle," said  Julia. 

"I  could  sleep  in  the  middle,  or 
Molly  could  sleep  in  the  middle," 
Priscilla  suggested. 

"I  spoke  to  sleep  in  the  middle," 
said  Julia. 

"But  I  am  Molly's  cousin,  and  I  've 
got  to  sleep  next  her." 

"All  right.  If  you  are  going  to  be 
so  disagreeable  I  'm  sure  I  don't  want 
to  sleep  next  you,"  said  Julia.  "I 
think  you  are  a  horrid  thing." 

Poor  Molly  felt  very  unhappy.  To 
have  her  two  best  friends  begin 
Christmas  eve  by  n  quarrel  was  tragic. 


"I  know  Priscilla  will  like  to  sleep 
next  you,  Julia,"  she  said,  "for  she  is 
going  to  sleep  with  me  for  a  whole 
week.  It  will  be  more  of  a  change. 
Dear  me,  what  a  lot  you  've  grown, 
rTulia  !  I  do  believe  you  are  taller 
than  Priscilla,  and  you  used  to  be 
shorter.  AVhen  you  get  your  shoes 
and  stockings  oft'  I  '11  measure  you." 

The  two  little  girls  stood  before 
the  long,  old-fashioned  pier-glass  and 
Molly  put  a  book  on  their  heads.  It 
slanted  a'  little.  Julia  was  half  an 
inch  taller  than  Priscilla.  This  re- 
stored her  spirits,  and  she  and  Pris- 
cilla made  up  their  quarrel.  Priscilla 
was  not  quite  satisfied  to  have  Julia 
sleep  in  the  middle,  but  there  seemed 
notliing  else  to  be  done. 

Molly,  Priscilla,  and  Julia  talked 
a  long  time  together ;  then  Julia  whis- 
pered a  secret  to  Molly.  This  was 
very  hard  for  Priscilla  to  bear,  but 
Molly  presently  made  up  for  it  by 
climbing  out  of  bed  and  going  around 
to  Priscilla's  end  to  tell  her  a  secret. 
It  was  a  very  nice  secret  and  helped 
to  comfort  Priscilla.  It  was  that  they 
were  going  to  have  vanilla,  straw- 
l^erry,  and  chocolate  ice  cream  mixed 
for  dinner  the  next  day. 

Molly  was  the  first  to  go  to  sleep, 
J  ulia  went  to  sleep  next,  and  Priscilla 
stayed  awake  a  long  time.  At  last  she 
got  out  of  bed,  and,  going  to  Molly's 
(■ml,  touched  her  softly. 

''What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Molly 
in  a  sleepy  voice. 

"I  want  you  to  wake  up  and  talk 
to  jue.  I  can't  go  to  sleep.  The  moon 
is  shining  in  on  my  face  so  bright,  and 
I  keep  hearing  sleigh  bells  and  pre- 
tonding  it  is  Santa  Chius;  and  I  keep 
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thinking  of  your  present  and  wonder-  Claus  give  Nonesuch's  children  to  any 

ing  what  kind  of  hair  she's  got."  other  little  girls." 

''Oh,  please,  please,  I  'm  so  sleepy,"  Molly  hugged  her  kitten  tight  and 

said  Molly.     "Christmas  will  come  a  kissed  it  over  and  over  again.     Then 

great  deal  sooner  if  you  go  to  sleep,  Molly's  mother  said,  "Now,  children, 

Priscilla."  the  kittens  must  go  down  cellar  to 

Christmas  did  come  at  last,  and  in  their  mamma,  for  they  are  too  young 

the  gray,  shadowy  morning  the  three  to  be  played  with." 

little  girls    dressed    as    fast  as  they  "Is  that  why  Nonesuch  has  been 

could  and  ran  downstairs  to  the  din-  going  down  cellar  so  much  lately?" 

ing  room  where  their  stockings  were  Molly    asked.       "Mamma,    did    you 

hanging  from  the  mantelpiece.  know  the  kittens  were  there,  all  the 

They  got  down  so  early  that  they  time,  and  never  told  me  ?    Or  did  you 

found  the  dining  room  door  locked,  just  happen  to  find  them  this  morn- 

and  Molly's  mother  called  out,  "You  ing?" 

will  have  to  wait  a  minute,  children.  "Ask  Santa  Claus  the  next  time 

I  am  helping  Santa  Claus  with  your  you  see  him,"  said  her  mother,  "and 

presents.      There    are    so    many    of  he  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

you  I  am  afraid  he  will  get  things  Down  at  the  bottom  of  the  stockings 

mixed."  were  oranges  and  candy;  but  these 

The   stockings    of   the   three  little  seemed   very   commonplace   in   com- 

girls  hung  at  one  end  of  the  mantel-  parison    with    a    dear,    fluify,    live 

piece,   and  the  stockings  of  Molly's  kitten! 

brother  and  of  her  older  sisters,  Kuth  After  breakfast  the  presents  were 

and  Flora,  hung  at  the  other  end.  As  taken  out  of  the  big  basket,  one  at  a 

soon  as  the  door    was    open,    Molly,  time,  by  Molly's  father.      The  first 

Priscilla,  and  Julia  rushed  across  the  one  he  took  out  was  an  oblong  box. 

room  to  look  at  their  stockings.    They  Mr.  Benson  read  aloud,     "Priscilla, 

could  hardly  believe  their  eyes,  and  from  her  loving  cousin,  Molly.     This 

gave  little  screams  of  delight,  for  in  side  up  with  care." 

each  of  the  three  small  stockings  was  Priscilla    stepped    forward    shyly, 

something  alive,  and  over  the  top  of  quite  embarrassed  to  be  the  first,  and 

each  peered  a  furry  head.     The  furry  feeling  very  conspicuous  because  all 

heads    were   all    different.     The  one  her  relations,   and,  what  was  much 

that  looked  out  of  Molly's  stocking  worse,  Julia  Esterhazy  and  the  two 

was  gray  and  white,  Priscilla's  pres-  maids  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  her., 

ent  was  yellow,  and  Julia's  was  black  Priscilla  took  the  box  and  fumbled 

with  some  white  marks  under  its  chin,  awkwardly  with  the  string. 

"Kittens  !"    Molly  cried.       "How  "I  '11  cut  it  for  you,"  said  Turner, 

perfectly  lovely !     One  for  Julia  and  "Don't  bother  to  try  to  untie  it." 

one  for  Priscilla  and  one  for  me.  Are  He  took  out  his  jackknife  and  cut 

they  Nonesuch's  children,  mamma?"  the  string.     Priscilla   had  felt  very 

"Yes,  darling.  I  could  n't  let  Santa  much  afraid  of  him  before  that  be- 
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cause  lie  was  so  old  and  made  so 
many  jokes;  but  after  that  she  felt 
he  was  kind,  although  he  was  so  big, 
and  she  began  to  admire  him  very 
much. 

Priscilla's  doll  was  a  charming  per- 
son with  yellow  hair  that  was  a  little 
stiff  and  straight,  and  friendly  blue 
eyes  that  opened  and  shut.  She  wore 
a  blue  cashmere  gown,  a  gray  jacket 
and  a  gray  felt  hat  trimmed  with  a 
blue  ribbon. 

"Mamma  and  I  made  her  clothes, 
Priscilla,"  Molly  explained,  proudly. 
Priscilla  hugged  her  doll  tight,  and 
at  once  named  her  "Molly."  She 
hardly  knew  which  present  she  liked 
best,  the  doll  or  the  kitten.  The  kit- 
ten had  the  advantage  of  being  alive, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  doll  could 
wear  clothes. 

The  next  present  to  come  out  of 
the  basket  was  a  small  doll's  sofa  for 
Molly,  from  her  father;  and  then 
came  a  family  of  paper  dolls  for  Pris- 
cilla, from  Flora.  There  were  so 
many  presents  that  it  took  more  than 
an  hour  to  distribute  and  look  at  them 
all.  Nobody  was  forgotten ;  even  the 
maids  had  a  large  share.  Molly  and 
Priscilla  arranged  their  presents  to- 
gether on  a  table,  and  Julia  piled  hers 
up  on  a  chair.  Molly  had  three  small 
dolls,  and  Priscilla  had  the  large  one 
Molly  gave  her  and  one  other,  while 
Julia  had  four.  The  table  and  the 
chair  were  heaped  with  books  and 
games  and  toys. 

"I  am  so  sorry  I  can't  put  my  best 
present  on  the  table,"  Molly  said, 
when  she  was  showing  her  presents 


after  dinner  to  her  great  friend,  Miss 
Sylvia  Russell. 

"Why  can't  you,  dear?  Is  it  too 
large  ?" 

Molly  laughed.  "Oh,  no,  it 's  small 
enough ;  that  is  n't  the  trouble.  It  is 
too  young;  it  has  to  stay  with  its 
mother.  Oh,  Miss  Sylvia,  it  is  the 
loveliest  present !  You  can  never  guess 
what  it  is.  It  is  a  live,  furry,  purry 
kitten." 

Miss  Sylvia  had  come  to  take  the 
children  on  a  sleigh  ride.  Molly 
thought  she  looked  more  like  a  fairy 
princess  than  ever,  in  her  long  dark 
blue  coat  trimmed  with  fur,  and  her 
fur-trimmed  toque  over  her  yellow 
hair. 

That  was  a  delightful  drive.  Molly 
and  Flora  sat  on  the  back  seat  with 
Miss  Sylvia,  while  Priscilla  and  Julia 
sat  in  front  with  the  driver.  They 
went  over  snow-covered  hills,  and  be- 
neath snowy  pines  and  hemlocks,  and 
along  by  the  river,  where  Ruth  and 
Turner  were  skating  with  some  of 
their  friends.  Molly  was  sure  there 
had  never  been  such  a  merry  Christ- 
mas since  the  world  began.  She  was 
sorry  to  have  it  over ;  sorry,  when  she 
went  to  bed,  to  think  that  there  would 
not  be  another  Christmas  for  a  whole 
long  year. 

"Don't  you  wish  Christmas  came 
every  week,  mamma  ?"  she  asked,  as 
her  mother  was  tucking  her  and  Pris- 
cilla up  for  the  night. 

"  Every  week !  ISTo,  my  dear,  I  do 
not.  If  Christmas  came  every  week 
we  should  have  nervous  prostration, 
Santa  Claus  and  I." 


JAMIE^S  INVENTION  IN  STICK-LAYING 

By  Emilie  Poulsson. 

I  isiADE  a  little  Christmas  tree, — 

It  was  n't  hard  to  fix ; 
A  long,  long  stick, — that  made  the  trunk, — 
The  bong'hs  were  shorter  sticks. 

And  shorter  yet,  and  shorter  yet, 

For  higher  boughs  I  took ; 
Till  like  a  pointed  Christmas  tree 

My  tree  began  to  look. 

It  was  so  pretty  and  so  green, 

I  thought  I  'd  trim  it,  too ; 
And  so  I  took  more  tiny  sticks 
Of  yellow,  red  and  blue, — 

These  were  the  candles  that  I  put 

Along  on  every  bough. 
(I  've  seen  real  candles  on  real  trees. 

And  so  I  knew  just  how.) 

And  then  before  it  came  the  time 

To  put  the  sticks  away, 
I  made  a  picture  of  my  tree 

That  I  could  keep  all  day. 


Teach  your  child  that  every  one 

Loves  him  when  he  's  good  and  true,   . 

But  that,  though  so  dear  to  others. 
He  is  doubly  dear  to  you. 

— Miss  Blow's  Mottoes  and  Commentaries. 


GAMES  IN  DETROIT  KINDERGARTENS, 


Br  Clara  W.  Mingins. 


For   Pkecision   or   Self-Control. 

With  Balls. — Let  child  bounce 
large  ball  five  times,  catching  it  each 
time  with  both  hands. 

Same,  catching  with  right,  and 
then  same,  catching  with  left  hand. 

Same,  throwing  ball  up  in  air. 

Let  child  bounce  ball  to  this  rhyme : 

"One,  two,  buckle  my  shoe," 

catching  the  ball  after  the  counts  and 
after  shoe,  and  driving  the  ball  down 
with  one  hand  on  the  last  three  words. 
Continue  through  rhyme.  A  child 
will  work  hard  to  accomplish  this. 

Lay  ladder  on  floor  and  let  child,  at 
side  of  ladder,  bounce  ball  into  each 
opening  successively  without  touch- 
ing ladder. 

Same,  using  rings  of  the  ring  toss 
game  laid  in  a  row. 

Same,   catching    with    one    hand. 

Other  exercises: — 

Throwing  up  and"  catching  one  or 
two  balls. 

Throwing  ball  to  floor  and  beating 
it  down  repeatedly. 

Teacher  bouncing  ball  to  child. 

Same,  letting  ball  bounce  two  or 
three  times. 

Bouncing  on  floor  and  against  wall. 

Bouncing  in  holes  of  ladder,  or  in 
rings  (not  necessarily  in  successive 
holes  or  rings). 


Bouncing  ball  twice  in  center  of 
circle  and  letting  child  run  to  catch  it. 

With  Bean-Bags. — Place  ladder  in 
horizontal  position,  ends  resting  on 
seats  of  two  small  chairs.  Let  child 
stand  four  feet  in  front  of  the  center 
of  the  ladder  and  toss  a  bag  into  each 
opening. 

Same,  with  ladder  in  vertical  posi- 
tion, one  long  edge  resting  on  floor. 

Let  children  stand  in  circle  or 
straight  line,  teacher  in  center  of 
circle  or  in  front  of  line.  Let  her 
order  the  bag  to  be  caught  at  first  in 
both  hands,  then  with  right  or  left; 
then  let  the  children  (fifteen  at  a 
time, — not  too  many)  take  turns  in 
catching  the  bag  thrown  by  the  teach- 
er over  her  head  with  her  back  to  the 
child,  the  child  returning  the  bag  in 
like  manner  and  the  teacher  facing 
about  to  receive  it. 

Other  exercises : — 

Throwing  bean-bag  between  teacher 
and  child,  forward  and  overhead. 

Throwing  up  and  catching. 

Throwing  into  holes  of  ladder. 


Throwing 


through    ladder    holes. 


right  to  left,  up  and  down;  ladder 
flat,  on  chairs,  on  edge. 

Passing  bag  from  hand  to  hand  up 
and  down  through  ladder. 

Throwing  bag  back  and  forth  be- 
tween two  lines. 
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True  Aim,  Training  of  Eye  and  Hand. 
Ball  is  to  bk  Throavn  through  the  Ladder  Spaces. 
By  courtefnj  of  Mr.   Wales  C.  Marthidale. 


Same,  using  the  ladder. 
Miscellaneous : — 

Follow  the  leader. 

Do  as  I  do. 

One,  two,  three,  roll. 

Marching,^ — single    file,    by     twos, 
fours,  etc. 

Racing  to  place,  Indian  clubs. 

Merry-go-round. 

Still  pond. 

Games  of  Agility. 
Flag  race. 
Kew  post  office. 


Spin  the  platter. 

Days  of  week. 

Punching  ball  across  circle. 

Bean-bag  races, — placed  in  rows, 
carrying  from  chair  to  chair,  placing 
on  or  under. 

Racing  to  place,  tenpins  or  Indian 
clubs. 

Spoon  and  potato  race. 

Passing  bean-bag  around  circle. 

Passing  bean-bag  hand  to  hand. 

Passing  bean-bag  down  two  lines. 

Racing  to  end  of  room  and  back. 

Obstacle  race. 


Poise,  C<)rRA(;E,  Self-Reliance. 

liy  courtesy  of  Mr.   Wales  C.  Miirlimldlc. 


11)01.] 
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Musical  cliairs. 
Vaulting'  tables. 
Kope  and  bag. 

To      music, — jumping,       running, 
hopping,  skipping. 
Cat  and  Dog. 
Looking  for  lodgings. 

Gaates  ov  Grace. 

Rliytlimic  movements,  —  dancing, 
swaying,  clapping,  etc.,  in  marching. 

Apple  Tree  Dance,  —  Singing 
Verses  for  Children.      Coonley. 

Grandma  Told  Me, — Small  Songs 
for  Small  Singers.      iSTeidlinger. 

Let  us  play  we  're  old  folks,  too, — 


Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers. 
^Xeidlinger. 

Heel,  Toe,— Polka. 

T]i  and  Out,  Up  and  Down, — Sing- 
ing  Verses   for   Children.      Coonley. 

Games  of  Strength. 

London  Bridge. 
Tug  of  War. 
Pulling  two  and  two. 
Pacing. 
Vaulting. 

Lying  on  floor  and  rising  with 
hands  on  chest. 

flumping  d<jwn  from  chairs. 
Pullins:  imaeinarv  cliest  exerciser-. 


SIMPLICITY  AGAIN. 


Bv  Kate  King  aid. 


w 


E  are  all  more  or  less  familiar 
M'itii  tourists  who  go  through 
Europe,  notebook  in  hand,  scarcely 
looking  at  the  objects  of  interest,  so 
busy  are  they  with  their  pencils.  ISTot 
long  ago  I  happened  to  be  sitting  near 
one  of  these  harmless  individuals  on 
the  deck  of  the  steamer  as  we  went 
slowly  \\\)  the  Clyde  to  Glasgow.  The 
channel  of  the    Clvde    is    extremelv 

tJ  L' 

shallow,  and  great  precaution  is  nec- 
essarv  in  threadine"  it.  In  fact,  on 
all  projecting  points  of  the  bank  are 
the  words  ''Dead  Slow"  printed  in 
great  letters,  that  the  officer  in  charge 
may  not  be  over-zealous  in  his  efforts 
to  reach  the  city.  My  traveling  com- 
panion glanced  up,  and,  seeing  the 
iirst  of  these  signs,  asked  its  meaning. 
An  officer  standing  near  answered, 
with    more     humor     than     veracity: 


"That 's  the  name  of  the  dock."  Down 
went  the  words  in  the  little  book.  We 
all  smiled  quietly  to  ourselves;  but 
the  words  "Dead  Slow"  have  re- 
mained with  me.  Would  they  not 
forin  a  good  motto  for  kindergartners 
to  adopt  in  the  first  of  the  year  ? 

Everything  is  new  to  the  little  peo- 
ple in  our  care ;  merely  to  be  with  so 
many  children  is  exciting;  and  if  we 
add  the  working  with  a  multitude  of 
objects  and  materials,  surely  tliis  pro- 
\'i(lcs  more  than  their  minds  are  able 
to  grasp.  Let  us  not,  by  being  heed- 
less of  this,  prepare  tlu^  little  one  for 
a  nervous  breakdown  when  he  is 
ohh'r. 

"But  he  enjoys  it  ?"  Bless  mc  !  yes.. 
Are  we  not  all  hungi'y  for  excite- 
ment ?  But  is  it  a  healthy  appetite  ? 

Surely   the  child    who  goes   home 
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at  the  end  of  the  first  week  with  a 
confused  jumble  of  "sunflowers," 
■''kicking  babies,"  ''thumbs  and  fin- 
gers," "marching,"  etc.,  has  not  been 
helped  physically  or  mentally.  jSTei- 
ther  is  it  necessary  that  one  should 
wait  until  a  child  of  three  has  grasped" 
:any  one  thing  in  its  entirety  before 
proceeding  to  something  else.  Life 
is  far  too  short  for  that;  and  surely 
:the  accumulating  of  songs,  stories, 
ideas  from  the  Gifts,  etc.,  should  fill 
the  year,  not  the  first  few  days. 

Undeniably,  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  that  chills  the 
heart  of  a  kindergartner,  it  is  to  see 
a  bored  look  come  over  the  face  of  a 
child.  It  makes  one  feel  as  though 
she  had  mistaken  her  vocation  en- 
tirely, and  had  better  go  to  a  com- 
^mercial  school  and  learn  typewriting. 


It  is  far  more  interesting  to  have  all 
the  children  at  her  table  intent  upon 
what  is  being  done,  their  cheeks  pink 
and  eyes  dancing  with  excitement. 
Then  her  heart  swells  with  honest 
pride  and  she  feels  that  she  is  not 
living  in  vain.  And  to  an  extent  this 
is  true.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to 
have  the  power  to  hold  and  interest  a 
child,  but  let  us  not  give  the  children 
too  much,  or  make  them  more  intense 
than  they  naturally  are.  Better,  fifty' 
times  better,  to  have  a  child  look 
bored  and  unresponsive,  than  to  send 
him  home  to  his  mother,  tired  and 
worn  out  in  mind  and  body,  and  cross 
because  of  the  monotony  of  the  home 
after  the  novelty  of  the  kindergarten. 
Let  us  sum  up  the  perils  and  the  need- 
ed caution  in  two  words  and  say  to 
ourselves,  '"Dead  Slow." 


POETRY  FOR  CHILDREN. 

^When  the  wise  man,  with  senseless  civility,  made  first 
a  big  hole  for  the  cat  and  then  a  small  one  for  the  kitten, 
the  action  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned  may  be  guessed 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  It  is  morally  certain  that  the 
kitten  snuffed  round  the  smaller  hole  and  continued  to  fol- 
low her  parent  through  the  larger.  It  is  not  otherwise  Nvith 
the  volumes  of  poetry  for  children  which  parents  buy  and 
children  don't  read.  Because  a  lamb  and  a  bird  and  a  flower 
are  small  and  voung  and  innocent,  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
child  —  alreadv  a  little  impatient  of  the  same  qualities  m 
himself  —  should  find  them  interesting.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  sure  to  be  absorbed  in  battles,  ships,  and  sieges,  or  m  rail- 
wavs  and  engines  ;  and  he  leaves  to  his  mother— who  can 
uever  have  enough  of  voung  things  — the  lamb  with  '"its  in- 
nocent call"  and  the  "'Sweet  Joy  but  two  days  old,"  and 
whatever  else  is  young  and  soft  and  inarticulate.  In  the 
meantime  he  himself  keeps  the  bridge  with  Horatius,  or  — 
good  Englishman  and  i-ecently  breeched  —  he  leads,  "the 
Highland  host  through  wild  Lochaber's  snows,"  or,  if  works 
of  the  right  kind  grow  on  the  nursery  shelves,  he  learns  the 
easy  galloping  verses  of  Bonnie  Dundee,  and  takes  the  Bor- 
der Minstrelsy  to  bed  with  him.—  Selected. 


THE  HAPPIEST  DAT. 


R.   J.   WESTOlf. 


Mildred  J.  Hill. 
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This  page  is  a  much  diminished  reproduction  of  a  pa^e  in  iloliday  Songs  and  Every  Day  -Sontjs  and  (lame 
by  Emilie  Poulsson,  published  by  Milton  Bradley  Co. 


THE  PERFECT  DAY. 

I  have  done  good  work ;  I  have  seen  a  friend 

Who  cheered  me  with  cordial  look ; 
And  I  fonnd  a  sweet  half-hour  to  spend 

With  a  child,  and  a  rare  good  book, 

Wliat  more  conld  I  ask  than  this,  I  say  ? — 

A  book — a  child — a  friend, 
And  my  honest  work !     'T  was  a  perfect  day, 

From  dawn  till  the  starlight  end. 

— Grand  Rapids  Press. 


SOWING  TARES,    A  HOME  OBSERVATION, 


By  Alexis  C.  Ferm. 


T  T  was  playtime  after  supper  and 
the  four  children — nine,  seven, 
five,  and  two-and-a-half  years  old  re- 
spectively— were  in  the  music  room 
with  their  mother  and  several  other 
adults.  A  friend  was  at  the  piano, 
singing  some  of  the  children's  play 
songs.  When  she  played  the  Shoe- 
maker, the  three  older  children  each 
had  a  shoe  on  lier  lap  and,  as  they 
sang,  they  made  the  motions  of  nail- 
ing and  sewing. 

These  motions  called  forth  praise 
and  laughter  from  the  adults,  the  five- 
yoar-r)ld  receiving  particular  atten- 
tion. The  nine-year-old,  finding  that 
she  could  not  do  it  as  "cutely"  as  the 
others,  stopped  in  disgust.  The  two- 
and-a-half-vear-old,  who  had  been 
playing  by  herself  in  another  part  of 
the  room,  liapi)y  in  feeling  her  power 
to  do,  soon  noticed  what  was  going  on 
and  so  sat  down  to  iinitate  the  others. 

Her  motions  were  so  ''cute"  that 
tlicy  (li'cw  (lilt  unbounded  praise,  at- 


tention and  laughter.  This,  she  had 
observed,  was  what  the  children  re- 
ceived, so  she  Avanted  some  of  it  for 
liei'self.  Consequently,  her  doing  was 
mere  acting.  There  was  no  joy  in 
the  doing  except  as  it  brought  praise 
She  was  amusing  an  audience  and  she 
<1i(l  it  well.  All  good  actors,  as  such, 
deserve  praise. 

P.ut  is  praise  what  we  wish  our 
children  to  work  for  ?  Will  working 
for  praise  bring  out  their  finer  quali- 
ties '(  Do  we  want  them  to  enlarge 
tlioir  lnm]i  <»f  conceit  ( 

When  fhildrcni  so  treated  have 
iiTdWU  int'i  adulthood  and  have  lost 
;dl  joy  ill  doing  for  the  sake  of 
iloing,  we  are  likely  to  deprecate  the 
show  of  desire  for  praise.  Would  it 
not  be  well  for  us  to  bear  this  in  mind 
when  we  have  the  inclination  to  laugii 
at  a  child's  doings,  and  thus  divert 
him  t'l'oni  his  concentrate*  1  effort  to  do- 
for  the  sake  of  doing,  and  learning  ta 
know  his  powers  ? 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT, 

One  of  the  soldiers'  soxgs  in 

The    Song    Knapsack    has  a  hearty 

Christmas  ring  to  it,  especially  in  the 

chorns.     It  is  called  The  Christmas 

Welcome.     We  quote  a  part: — 

"  When  the  summer  time  is  passed  and  the 
harvest  housed  at  last, 
And  the  woods  are  standing  bare  and 
brown  and  sere, 
When  the  frost  is  sharp  at  night,  and  the 
days  are  short  and  bright. 
Comes   the    gladdest,  merriest   time  of 
all  the  year. ' ' 
Chorus  — 
"Shout,  boys,  shout  the  hearty  welcome! 

Greet  old  Christmas  with  a  roar  ! 
He  has  met  us  with  good  cheer  for  this 
many  a  merry  year, 
And  we  hope  he  '11  meet  us  all  for  many 
more." 

Sung  to  the  old  war  tune  of 
''Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the  boys  are 
marching,"  by  a  hundred  lusty-throat- 


ed men,  it  would  be  stirring,  indeed ; 
and  if  the  verses  bring  to  us  a  thought 
of  our  thousands  of  soldiers  keeping 
their  Christmas  in  sunny  lands  far 
from  home,  the  thought  will  not  come 
amiss.  We  shall,  most  likelv,  send 
them  nothing  tangible,  and  they  may 
never  know  that  we  think  of  them; 
ne^-ertheless,  a  little  remembrance 
and  good  will  sent  out  into  the  air, 
as  it  were,  by  whoever  has  these  feel- 
ings in  heart  here  at  home,  may  get 
wafted  around  to  the  Philippines 
and  to  Porto  Pico,  and  add  a  little  to 
the  Christmas-y  feeling  and  give  an 
unaccounted-for  warmth  to  the 
Christmas  memories  of  our  exiled  sol- 
diers. 

A  Merry  Christmas  to  all !  May  the 
spirit  of  Christmas-tide  spread  far- 
ther and  farther  over  our  everyday 
lives  as  each  year  goes  by ! 


Santa  Claus  seems  to  have  brought 
a  plentiful  supply  of  kittens  for  the 
little  people  this  year,  according  to 
the  charming  Christmas  stories  con- 
tributed to  the  Peview  by  Miss 
Abbie  Farwell  Brown  and  Miss 
Eliza  Orne  White,  for  each  story  con- 
tains a  kitten  incident.  But  who 
would  have  had  the  heart  to  turn 
either  family  of  these  new-born  kit- 
tens,— "furry,  purry,"  Christmas- 
story  kittens, — out  in  the  cold  at  this 
joyful  season,  even  if  they  were  born 
only  in  manuscript  ? 
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The  eighteous  conquest  of  the 
Chicago  teachers  over  the  defrauding 
stock  companies  is  a  cause  for  serious 
rejoicing  because  it  shows  what  can 
be  effected  under  apparently  impos- 
sible conditions,  when  the  power  of 
Right  is  wielded  with  courage,  judg- 
ment and  persistency.  Because  of 
that  deed  of  the  Chicago  school  teach- 
ers, other  wrongs  will  be  more  easily 
overthrown.  Honor  to  Chicago! 
When  the  '.'I  Will"  of  her  citizens  is 
directed  to  the  glorious  Right,  Chi- 
cago forges  ahead,  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle, and  mighty  for  good,  for  the 
rest  of  the  world. 


The  latest  eepokt  of  the  Com^ 
missioner  of  Education,  like  its  prede- 
cessors, is  full  of  strongly  compacted 
information  and  writings  of  absorb- 
ing interest.  Among  the  subjects  re- 
ceiving prominent  treatment  in  con- 
nection with  Education  in  Central 
Europe,  is  that  of  Child  Labor,  the 
subject  being  brought  forward  under 
the  caption  of  Children's  Claim 
Upon  Childhood. — that  is,  upon  their 
own  childhood.  As  we  of  this  coun- 
try are  now  undergoing  a  revival  of 
child  labor  (in  Southern  cotton  mills 
backed  by  ISTorthern  capital),  this  is 
a  good  portion  of  the  report  for  us  to 
devote  special  study  to. 

Again,  how  eminently  to  the  pur- 
pose is  it  to  liave  just  at  the  present 
crisis    in    English    school    matters,  a 


resume  of  the  state  of  education  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland!  How 
convenient  to  have  a  "brief  conspec- 
tus of  the  system''  and  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  present  "urgent  prob- 
lems" put  before  us,  with  two  or  three 
reprints  of  enlightening  addresses 
by  English  educationists,  by  way  of 
real  flavor.  To  those  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  following  the 
course  of  recent  educational  affairs 
in  England,  this  chapter  and  the  one 
on  English  Secondary  Schools  for 
Boys  will  be  of  particular  service. 

About  kindergarten  specifically 
there  is  an  article  translated  from  the 
Dresdner  Anzeiger,  by  Baroness  von 
Billow  Wendhausen,  in  reply  to  cer- 
tain opponents  of  the  kindergarten  in 
Germany.  In  this  article  valuable 
information  is  given  about  the  spread 
of  the  kindergarten  in  each  of  the 
European  countries  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  civilized  world,  even  the 
most  remote. 

Other  topics  treated  at  length  are 
Education  in  Porto  Rico,  Truant 
Schools,  Educational  Extension  in 
the  United  States,  High  Schools 
and  Libraries.  There  is  also  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  history  of  education 
in  the  South,  the  common  schools 
from  1830  to  1860  being  considered. 


Complaints  against  "the  child"" 
have  been  rather  frequent  of  late.  He 
is  accused  of  trying  to  squelch  all  in- 
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dividiialitv  out  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  Tt  is  said  that  he  does  n't  like 
what  they  like,  and  won't  plav  what 
they  want  to  plav;  that  he  is  prig- 
gish, goody-goody.  His  ''best  litera- 
ture," according  to  some  complainers, 
is  of  a  gentle;  proper  sort,  mostly  in 
rhvme  and  not  at  all  ''^blufi^gv"  or 
funny,  as  the  real  children  want  it. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  some  one 
savs  or  writes :  I  am  dealins;  with  a 
family  of  real  children  and  I  find 
them  quite  different  from  "the 
child."  I  tried  to  read  to  my  chil- 
dren something  that  "the  child"  is 
said  to  like ;  and  they  did  not  like  it. 
I  tried  to  tell  them  stories  approved 
for  "the  child" ;  and  they  would  none 
of  them.  "The  child"  is  said  to  be 
thus  and  so ;  my  children  are  not  at 
all  "thus"  and  a  great  deal  more  "so." 
"The  child"  is  a  humbug.  Out  upon 
him ! 

But  is  "the  child"  to  be  decried 
altogether  ?  The  ■  caviled  at,  non- 
existent yet  recognizable,  typical 
child  represents  what  has  been 
learned  about  the  nature  of  children 
by  generations  of  parents  and  edu- 
cators as  thev  have  lived  with  flesh 
and  blood,  individual  children.  And 
certainly,  generalizations  based  upon 
many  instances  are  better  than  gen- 
eralizations based  npon  a  few.  "It 
takes  a  thousand  cases  to  make  ex- 
perience," say  the  doctors. 

Because  "the  child"  is  typical,  de- 


grees of  variation, — some  extreme 
variations, — in  individual  children 
are  presupposed.  Is  it  not  more  rea- 
sonable to  base  a  judgment  as  to  what 
children  in  general  like  or  need  upon 
what  has  been  found  out  through  ob- 
servation of  many  Johnnys  and 
Marys,  rather  than  to  generalize  from: 
the  pai'ticular  observation  of  one 
Johnny  and  Mary  ? 

A  consideration  of  "the  child's" 
desires,  needs,  and  characteristics 
does  not  debar  from  a  rightful  con- 
sideration of  the  special  desires, 
needs,  and  characteristics  of  indi^dd- 
ual  children.  On  the  contrary,  it  en- 
forces individual  consideration  and 
aids  us  in  understanding,  gauging, 
influencing,  providing  for,  and  affili- 
ating ourselves  wnth  'children.  For 
instance,  as  regards  children's  liking 
or  not  liking  the  best  literature.  "The 
best  literature,"  even  for  children, 
is  a  wide  term.  All  children  do  not 
care  for  every  piece  of  "the  child's" 
best  literature,  any  more  than  every 
gro^\m-up  person,  even  among  those 
of  literary  taste,  will  enjoy  every 
variety  or  specimen  of  the  world'& 
good  literature.  The  best  literature, 
either  for  children  or  adults,  is  not 
all  metrical,  legendary  or  of  a  mild; 
and  gentle  sort.  If  one  thing  in  the 
best  literature  will  not  suit,  some- 
thing else,  as  good  but  different,  will. 
Choosing  from  tlie  wide  range  of  "the 
child's"  liking,  we  shall  be  more  apt 
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to  come  upon  what  our  particular  pcctive  meeting  of  the  International 
•children  will  like  than  if  there  were  Kindergarten  Union  in  this  east  coast 
no  ascertained  knowledge  as  to  what,  city.  Think  of  the  nearness  of  Bos- 
in  general,  children  do  like; — /.  e..  ton  to  the  cities  over  the  sea, — a  dis- 
what  "the  child"  likes.  tance  of  but  a  few  days  and  not  so 

very  many  dollars !     The  convention 

will  he  a  thousand  miles  nearer  to  our 
English  friends  than  it  was  last  year. 


*'LlGKT    TWO    CANDLES    WITH    ONE 


match''    was    the     prompt    answer,  "  ^  .•      i     i       -e  \' 

^         ^  .A  large  representative  body  of  Amer 

when  a  kindergartner  was  asked  if      .        ,".-,,         ,  , ,      n    .1  ^  j   Tr 

]can  kmdergartners  attends  the  i.  11. 

she   could   suggest   a   non-murderous  , 

^^  ^         U. :  notable  persons  make  formal  ad- 

substitute  for  the  old  proverb,  "Kill  , 

dresses ;  kmdergartners    of    acknowl- 

t wo  birds  with  one  stone."     Is  n't  this  i    "wi      t  •  ,.  1 

edged  power  lead  the  discussions ;  and 

good  enough  for  general  adoption  ?  .  ^^      £      •  ^^ 

^  &  &  i-  m  no  other  way  could  a  foreigner  get, 

~  in  a  short  time,  a  comprehensive  and 
Taking  time  by  the  forelock,  we  vivid  knowledge  of  the  American  kin- 
AA'ish  to  suggest  to  our  readers  abroad,  dergarten  work  and  workers,  as  by 
and  especially  to  those  in  the  British  attendance  at  this  annual  meeting. 
Isles,  that  next  spring  would  be  a  We  are  sure  that  a  lioarty  welcome 
particularly  fortuitous  time  for  kin-  will  be  accorded  to  any  of  our  English 
dergartners  and  other  teachers  to  cousins  who  will  venture  upon  the  ex- 
come  to  Boston,  because  of  the  pros-  pedition. 


A  LITTLE  WHILE  IN  KINDERGARTEN. 

Bv  Fi.oREKCE  Gleed  Teare. 


A^ 


LTHOUGTI     our     kindergarten  stance,  our  supposed  1111  luber  of  pupils 

was  always  full  (a  chronic  con-  was    forty,    while    our    r;:il    number, 

dition    in    fi'('(^    kindergartens),    we  through  some  elastic  pOwer,  was  usii- 

could   always   stretcli    out   and    make  ally   forty-five.      When    it    came    to 

room  for  one  chihl  iiiorf.     In  fact,  our  luncheons, this  elasticity  seemed  again 

kindergarten     and     all     its     contents  to  be  strongly  in  evidence  ;  for  I  have 

were  extraordinary  when  it  came  to  known  one  banana  actually  to  allow 

the    matter    of    stretching.      For    in-  itself  to  be  cut   into  over  forty  pieces. 
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1  remember,  too,  the  day  when  three  been  given  for  one  of  the  above-named 
small  oranges  allowed  the  same  oper-  reasons ;  for  T  do  not  think  that  a 
ation  to  be  performed.  The  latter  single  child  feared,  for  a  single  mo- 
operation,  to  be  sure,  w^as  a  trifle  more  inent,  that  there  would  not  be  enough 
difficult  than  the  one  with  the  banana,  <>f  the  iig  for  all.  Yes,  we  certainly 
and  (pardon  me  if  I  speak  with  a  cer-  liad  enough,  although  perhaps  the  bits 
tain  degree  of  pride!)  could  be  per-  of  hg  were  diffictilt  to  see  with  an  un- 
formed by  an  expert  only,  trained  eye.      But  the  spirit  of  par- 

Once,   when  Millie's  grandmother  ticipation  can  make  any  feast  a  right 

came  from  far-away  sunny  Italy,  she  royal  one. 

gave  Millie  two  small  figs.  Millie  Millie  belonged  to  a  rather  remark- 
straightway  brought  the  treasures  to  able  family,  the  oldest  member  of 
kindergarten  and  announced  that  we  which  went  by  the  name  of  Joe  Cup- 
should  have  a  party.  pel.     jSText  in   order    of     age     came 

^ow  Millie  was  very  business-like  Tommy;  but  when  I  enrolled  him  as 

in  everything  she  did  or  said.     Con-  Tommy  Cuppel  they  told  me  that  I 

sequently,  when  she  announced  that  had   made  a  mistake,  that  his  name 

we  should  have  a  party,  I  felt  quite  was  not  Tommy  Cuppel  but  Tommy 

■sure  that  the  party  would  follow ;  but  Ttoxie. 

the  figs  were  so  very,  very  small !  And  AVhen  I  went  to  headquarters  to 
still,  when  two  clear  blue  eyes  like  see,  as  I  supposed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cup- 
Millie's  look  up  and  say  that,  with  pel,  I  found  that  the  parents  of  Joe 
the  tiny  gift,  is  offered  the  child's  and  Tommy  were  Mr.  and  Mrs  Cas- 
verv  heart,  vou  find  that  vou  do  not  tracnanio.  This  name  was  certainly 
•even  dream  of  saying,  ''Oh,  bother !  rather  a  long  one,  and  perhaps  a  trifle 
Eigs  are  too  sticky!"  hard  to  handle.     As  far  as  I  could 

Xo,  you  just  open  your  long-suft'er-  m.ike  out,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CastragTianio 

ing  penknife,  glance  around,  and  find  desired  to  give  various  surnames  to 

that  the    blue  eyes    and    many  other  their    descendants.       After     Tommy 

eyes  are  looking  on  with  evident  ap-  Roxie  came  Millie  Deni ;   Init  at  this 

proval  and  satisfaction ;  and,  by  this  point  the  supply  of  names  seemed  less 

time,  having  gained  the  much-needed  than  the  demand,  and  lEr.  and  Mrs. 

confidence,  the  cutting  is  beg-un — and  Castragnanio  went  back  a  little  and 

finished,  too,  in  perfect  silence.     Xow  used   names   more   sparingly.      They 

this   silence  is  very  unusual ;   so,   as  called  the  next  arrival  simply  Deni, 

the  last  cut  is  made,  a  deep  sigh  of  and  the  next  after  Deni,  plain  Roxie. 

relief  is  heaved,  either  in  recognition  It  seemed  quite  plain  sailing  until, 

■of  the  fact    that    no    finger    ti])s  are  one  day,  twins  presented  themselves, 

mixed   in   with    the   bits    of   fig,    or  Th'e  parents  Avere  then  at  a  loss;  for 

■else  because    the    penknife    had  not  although  they  named  one  of  the  twins 

folded  itself  up,  as  it  often  did,  before  Cuppel  before  he  was  twelve  hours 

the  task  was  finished,  old,  they  seemed  quite  unable  to  de- 

I  think  that   the    sigh    must  have  cide  upon  a  name  for  the  remaining 
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twin,  even  after  long  and  serious  de-  in  this  way  that  Frank  made  applica- 

liberation,   and   with  help  from  the  tion  for  his  little  brother  Louie, 
neighbors     and     mvself ;     and     they  IS^ow  some  one  may  say,  and  per- 

always  spoke  of  him  as  The  Other  haps  justly,  too,  that  we  should  not 

One.     I  write  the  title  with  capitals,  have  allowed  this  manner  of  speech, 

as  it  was  the  only  approach  to  a  name  In  defense,  I  can  only  aver  that  it 

that  the  little  fellow  ever  had  while  I  was  the  fashion  of  the  neighborhood 

Icnew  the  family.  long,  long  before  the  advent  of  our 

My  great  difficulty  with  the  twins  kindergarten;  and    don't    you   know 

was  that  I  never  could  tell  which  was  tliat  in  speaking  of  matters  which  are 

Cuppel  and  which  was  The  Other  One,  of  deep  importance,  Ave  are  apt,  in 

for  to  me  each  looked  more  like  the  spite  of  a  little  newly  acquired  polish, 

other  than   like  himself.     But  it  is  to  fall  back  into  first-learned  ways  ? 
safe   to    say   that    Cuppel    and    The  T  told  Frank  that  we  had  no  chair  ; 

Other  One  were  a  couple  of  very  sweet  but  in  answer  to  this  he  said:  ''I'll 

brown-eyed  babies.  Before  very  long,  sit  on  the  soap  box  and  he  can  have 

however,    they    were    hustled  out  of  mine."     The  soap  box  was  a  reserved 

babyhood;    for    George    Washington  seat    which    was    frequently    pressed 

Castragnanio  demanded  recog-nition.  into  service.     Frank  next  added,  with 

The  name  of  the  last  baby  showed  the  skill  of  a  diplomat,  ''Gosh,  but 

that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castrag-nanio  were  he  's  a  funny  kid !     You  know,  Miss^ 

becoming  quite  Americanized,  which  Beth,  his  legs  ain't  never  growed." 

was,  I  think,  chiefly  due  to  Millie's  This  of  course  settled  the  case,  for 

patriotic  spirit.     One  day  I  held  up  certainly  a  little  cripple  could  never 

a  new  flag  in  kindergarten  and  Millie  be  refused;  and  from  Frank's  words 

exclaimed,  "O  children,  see  the  nice  T  quickly  understood  that  the  little 

United  kindergarten  flag  !"     I  imag-  brother  must  be  deformed, 
ine  that  Millie  named  George  Wash-  Frank  brought  the  soap  box  out  of 

ington   Castragnanio.     When   last  I  the  cupboard,  and  placed  it  in  readi- 

saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castragnanio  they  ness  for  the  next  morning.    But  when 

were  talking  of  going  back  to  Italy  to  the  next  morning  arrived  Frank  came 

visit  relatives,  and  they  proposed  to  alone.     When  questioned  about  Louie 

take  with  them  Joe  Cuppel,  Tommy  he  said  that  he  "could  not  make  him 

Koxie,     Millie    Deni,    Deni,   Roxie,  Avakc  up."     He  came  alone  for  sev- 

Cuppel,  The  Other  One  and  George  oral  mornings,   and  always  gave  the 

Washington    Castragnanio,    if    they  same  reason  for  Louie's  non-appear- 

could  procure  reduced  rates.  ance. 

One  bright,  cold  morning,  however, 
Frank  came  bounding  up  the  stairs 

Application  to  enter  the  kindcrgar-  and  into  the  rooms  in  the  wildest  spir- 

ten  was  usually  made  in  the  follow-  its  imaginable, — nevertheless,  alone! 

ing  formal  terms:    "Say,  kin  I  bring  Upon  this  particular  day  I  think  that 

anudder  kid  along  wid  me?"      It  was  oven  Louie  was  forgotten,  for  Frank 
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was  happj  in  the  possession  of  a  new 
baby  sister ! 

He  went  into  raptures  over  the 
smalhiess  of  her  hands,  feet,  ears, 
eyes,  nose,  and  so  forth.  To  hear 
Frank's  description  of  the  dear  little 
stranger  one  would  have  thought  that 
such  an  event  as  the  arrival  of  a  new 
baby  was  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
neighborhood. 

1  have  often  noticed  that  even  if 
the  new  baby  is  unwelcome  to  the  par- 
ents, it  is  to  the  other  children  of  the 
family  the  all-important  member. 
Now  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  kin- 
dergarten there  exists  an  unwritten 
law  to  the  effect  that  a  new  baby 
brings  a  visit  from  the  kindergartner. 
Consequently  the  kindergartner  had 
every  opportunity  of  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  families. 

Well,  the  morning  passed  quickly 
and  happily,  as  mornings  have  a  habit 
of  doing  in  kindergarten,  and  more 
than  once  I  saw  admiring  eyes  wan- 
dering in  Frank's  direction.  Of 
course,  on  this  particular  day  Frank 
stayed  to  help  put  things  away ;  but 
that  was  soon  accomplished,  and  a 
few  moments  later  we  were  traveling 
up  and  down  side  streets  and  back 
alleys  to  Frank's  home.  I  use  the 
word  home  not  merely  because  it  is 
more  poetic  than  house,  but  because, 
since  six  other  families  were  sheltered 
by  the  same  roof,  it  is  also  more 
definite. 

When  our  destination  was  reached, 
I  noticed  a  quantity  of  straw  lying 
aroimd ;  and  Frank  remarked  that  he 
supposed  some  one  had  moved  out. 
The  straw  seemed  to  him  evidence 
enough. 


Jle  was  right,  for  in  the  front  yard 
stood  a  mass  of  furniture  which  looked 
as  though  it  had  seen  better  days. 
Rooms  in  this  neighborhood  must 
have  been  very  desirable,  for  they  sel- 
dom stood  empty  over  night.  This 
sad-looking  pile  of  furniture  was  wait- 
ing to  be  carried  in,  although  the  last 
article  belonging  to  the  late  tenants 
had  only  just  been  carried  out.  We 
were  about  to  start  up  the  stairs  when 
a  voice  called :  "And  is  that  yourself, 
TMiss  Beth  ?" 

I  turned  back  to  affirm  that  I  was 
myself,  and  saw  that  a  woman  had 
emerged  from  the  pile  of  furniture. 
She  carried  a  large  doughy  feather 
bed,  whose  sole  object  seemed  to  be  to 
get  away  from  her,  and  a  few  smaller 
articles.  She  was  meekly  followed 
by  her  meek  husband,  who  was  laden 
with  a  lamp  and  an  empty  soap  dish. 
A  glance  at  either  husband  or  wife 
was  enough  to  convince  one  that  the 
soap  dish  had  long  been  empty. 

During  the  conversation  that  fol- 
lowed, I  asked  the  wife  why  she  had 
decided  to  move  again  so  soon,  for  I 
knew  that  less  than  a  month  before  I 
had  seen  her  in  the  same  plight ;  and 
she  answered,  pointing  to  the  meek- 
looking  man :  "Well,  he  was  out  of 
work,  and  I  thought  he  might  as  well 
be  doing  something."  Then,  not 
quite  satisfied  with  her  reasoning,  she 
added :  "And  another  thing,  we  have 
got  to  have  a  little  change  once  in  a 
while  if  we  is  poor." 

I  knew  that  by  the  claims  of  friend- 
ship I  was  expected  not  to  go  up  the 
stairway  empty-handed,  so  I  took  a 
picture  and  Frank  took  the  teakettle. 
T  led  the  procession,  for  although  the 
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owner  seemed  now  to  have  a  pretty 
firm  grip  on  the  feather  bed,  I  did  not 
know  but  that  at  some  imgnarded 
moment  it  might  break  loose ;  and  in 
that  case  I  should  not  care  to  be  be- 
hind it  on  the  stairway.  We  parted 
at  the  door  of  the  new  home,  and  my 
'  friend  was  profuse  in  her  thanks. 

The  opposite  door  on  the  same  land- 
ing- led  to  Frank's  home,  which  we 
now  entered.  As  w^e  did  so,  Mrs. 
Jerach,  Frank's  mother,  reached  out 
her  arm  and  made  a  frantic  dive  for 
the  chair  nearest  the  bed.  This  she 
dusted  off  with  the  corner  of  the  pil- 
lowcase and  I  was  then  invited  to 
sit  down.  The  w^indows  and  doors 
were  all  securely  fastened,  and  a  ket- 
tle of  cabbage,  which  was  boiling  on 
the  red-hot  stove,  made  the  air  rather 
heavy.  But  when  the  baby,  strapped 
to  a  board,  although  not  yet  twelve 
hours  old,  was  placed  in  my  arms,  I 
forgot  the  heavy  aii',  I  forgot  even  the 
odorous  cabbage. 

The  baby  was  a  dear  little  thing,  as 
babies  always  are.  Frank  showed 
me  her  Avonderful  accomplishments 
and  attractions,  all  of  which  I  greatly 
admired.  This  being  done,  I  in- 
quired concerning  a  queer  looking 
bundle  wdiicli  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  was  tnld  tliat  it  was  Louie. 
I  lifted  up  the  slia\\d,  and  saw  a  sleep- 
ing child  with  i-osy  cheeks  and  long, 
very  long,  black  eyelashes.  Then  with 
broken  English,  broken  Italian,  and 
strange  wild  gestures,  Mrs.  Jerach 
and  I  convers(Ml.  We  often  called 
upon  Frank  to  acit  as  interpreter,  oth- 
erwise we  should  have  made  little 
headway.  Millie  used  to  teach  me 
Ttiilinii:  1)ut,  when  I  came  to  talk  it. 


the  only  word  I  could  remember  was 
the  one  for  chair ! 

Among  other  things,  I  learned  from 
Mrs.  Jerach  that  little  Louie,  de- 
formed as  he  was,  made  the  greater 
part  of  the  income  of  the  family  by' 
singing  in  saloons  in  the  evening ;  and 
that  he  was  often  carried  home,  sound 
asleep,  by  his  father. 

Our  feelings  are  often  expressed  in 
our  faces,  for  although  I  had  said 
nothing,  Mrs.  Jerach,  half  in  defense, 
half  in  apology,  exclaimed :  "What  a 
can  do  ?  Got  a  so  much  a  trub !  Got  a 
man,  but  got  a  only  one  a  leg !"  Poor 
soul !  she  certainly  had  "Got  a  so  much 
a  trub,"  and  she  poured  out  a  long 
tale  of  family  miseries  in  my  ear ;  but 
still  the  family  had  managed  to  live, 
in  one  way  or  another.  They  had 
sometimes  received  help  from  ''the 
citv," — that  verv  wonderful  institu- 
tion  which  is  often  expected  to  fur- 
nish everything,  from  shoes  to  real 
estate.  But  when  Louie  began  to 
show  his  w^onderful  ability  in  singing, 
he  was  taken  to  saloons,  wdiere  he  was 
quite  generously  paid  for  the  enter- 
tainment which  he  furnished,  and  so 
the  family  grew^  more  prosperous. 

Poor  little  child !  he  was  kept  up 
half  the  night,  and  only  carried  home 
after  he  had  fallen  into  a  stupefied 
slee]i,  brought  on  by  breathing  air. 
filled  with  smoke;  and  the  fumes  of 
li(lii(>rl  Usually,  lie  slept  on  until  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day,  and  when 
I  came  to  know  him  I  never  looked 
into  those  bright  eyes  without  won- 
dej'ing  why  they  were  not  dull  and 
heavy.  One  would  surely  expect 
them  to  be,  considering  the  life  the 
child  led. 
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Frank  had  grown  tired  of  his  moth- 
er's and  my  conversation  and  was  re- 
freshing himself  npon  some  green 
peppers  wliich  were  in  a  barrel  of 
brine  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed;  I 
asked  Frank  if  they  did  not  burn  his 
tongue ;  whereat  his  mother,  thinking, 
I  snpjiose,  that  I,  like  herself  and 
family,  had  a  very  "strong  weakness" 
for  peppers,  gave  some  order  in  Ital- 
ian. Frank  darted  into  the  next  room 
and  qnickly  retnrned  with  a  large 
fork  and  a  rather  soiled  looking  towel. 
Mrs.  Jeraeh  took  the  fork  and  poked 
aronnd  in  the  barrel  with  it  (the  bar- 
rel was  conveniently  near  the  bed)  ; 
at  last,  groAving  impatient,  she 
dropped  the  fork,  rolled  up  her  sleeve, 
ihrnst  her  hand  into  the  barrel,  and 
brought  np  a  handful  of  peppers. 

T  was  at  first  quite  interested  in 
the    proceedings ;    but    my    interest 


turned  to  dismay  when,  a  few  minutes 
L^rer,  I  found  that  the  first  handful 
and  several  other  handfuls  were  to  be 
done  up  in  the  towel  and  presented  to 
me.  I  accepted  the  gift,  but  had 
A'agiie  misgivings  as  to  what  I  should 
do  A\ith  the  watery  bundle  when  I 
boarded  a  street  car ! 

We  sometimes  think  too  much  of 
llie  iictual  value  of  a  gift  and  too  little 
I  if  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered.  In 
this  case,  I  would  liave  been  willing 
to  dispense  with  the  gift,  while  valu- 
ing, in  all  sincerity,  the  sj)irit  in 
wliich  it  was  offered. 

Mrs.  Jerach  had  the  pickles  speed- 
ily wrapped  up, — first  in  the  towel 
and  then  in  newspaper, — and  with 
the  damp  bundle  on  my  arm,  I  soon 
made  my  farewells  and  set  out  for 

home. 

To  he  continued. 
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The  Lonesomest  Doix.  By  Abbie  Favwell 
Brown.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.    $0.8.5. 

If  there  is  some  little  girl  (preferably  a 
lover  of  dolls)  whom  you  would  like  to 
make  happy  over  and  over  again,  give  her 
this  prettily  illustrated,  well  printed,  and 
really  low-priced  book.  The  little  girl  will 
revel  in  the  contrasts  of  princess  and 
porter's  child,  of  the  magnificent,  lone- 
somest doll  and  the  much-loved  wooden 
dolls  ;  in  the  treasure  room  of  the  castle, 
the  adventure  with  the  robbers,  and  all 
other  things  romantic  and  mediawal.  She 
will  enjoy  the  naturalness  and  originality 
of  the  story  in  its  setting  of  ancient  forms 
and  scenes.  And  she  may  feel  as  the  re- 
viewer does  when  reading  it, —  as  if  she  were 


qnatfing  a  draught  of  clear,  sparkling 
water  from  a  little  silver  drinking  cup, 
battered  but  quaintly  jeweled,  of  some  child 
of  long  ago. 

Galopoff,  The  Talking  Pony.  By 
Tudor  Jenks.  With  illustrations  by 
Howard  R.  Cort.  Henry  Altemus  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.     $l"00. 

Could  anyone  conceive  a  dearer,  cleverer 
little  story  than  this?  Galopott'  is  a  won- 
derful Russian  pony,  a  tiny  creature,  who, 
after  a  life  of  possible  and  impossible  ad- 
ventures, comes  to  live  with  an  American 
family.  With  the  children  he  is  a  talking 
pony,  and,  to  their  astonishment  and  de- 
light, tells  them  tales  of  his  career.  The 
story  is  brimful  of  fun  and  sense,— some 
of  it  "  horse  sense."  but  none  the  worse  for 
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that.  Pat,  the  stableman,  is  a  racy  indi- 
vidual, and  the  little  girls  are  of  the  right 
sort,  natural  and  winsome.  While  unfail- 
ingly lively  and  captivating,  the  book 
touches  with  a  delicate  ethical  force  on 
many  little  points  that  Russian  ponies  and 
little^  girls  sometimes  go  astray  upon,  and 
these  touches  cannot  miss  being  appreciated. 
One  who  buys  this  book  for  reading  aloud 
to  children,  gives  himself  a  treat  in  the 
bargain.  The  Outlook  reviewer  was  so  be- 
witched by  (ialopoff's  charms,  that,  after 
reading  part  of  the  book  to  his  children,  he 
at  once  ordered  a  dozen  copies  for  the 
pleasure  of  giving  them  away.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  flaw  in  the  story,  unless 
it  were  in  the  Gudgins  episode.  That  does 
not  ring  on  the  same  clear  pitch  with  the 
rest.  However,  that  is  a  small  matter.  As 
for  the  pictures,  you  can't  possibly  resist 
buying  the  book  if  you  look  at  them  ! 

The  Violet  Fairy  Book.  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  New  York.     81.50  net. 

An  association  between  fairy  tales  and 
prisms  seems  natural,  and  Mr.  Lang,  in  the 
happy  naming  of  his  fairy  books  after  the 
prismatic  colors,  has  now^  made  use  of  at 
least  five.  The  tales  in  the  violet  book  are 
drawn  from  remoter  sources,  perhaps,  than 
those  in  previous  collections  ;  but  there  is 
no  depreciation  in  the  quality  of  the  stories 
and  no  evidence  of  mere  book-making. 
Roumania,  Servia,  Scandinavia,  Japan,  and 
Africa  provide  their  ([uota  for  this  volume, 
and  the  pretty  brilliancy  of  the  violet  and 
gold  binding  is  a  fair  indication  of  the 
bright  worth  within.  The  illustrations,  by 
H.  J.  Ford,  suit  the  stories  "  to  a  T." 
Thirty-three  of  them  are  full  page,  eight 
being  richly  colored.  Thirty-three  other 
illustrations  of  good  size  are  scattered 
through  the  text.  It  is  a  lovely  gift  book, 
on  whicii  nothing  has  been  spared. 

STORY  BOOKS  FOR  SLIM  PURSES. 

The  History  of  the  Robins.  By  Mrs. 
Trimmer.  The  Story  of  a  Short 
Life.  P)y  Mrs.  Evving.  Waste  Xot, 
Want  Xot,  and  Other  Stories.  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  Papier  lOc, 
each.     Cloth,  20c. 

Up,  children,  and  make  a  bow  of  grati- 
tude to  I).  C.  Heath  &  Co.  and  any  other 
publishers  who  will  provide  for  you  such 
good  reading  in  such  good  form  as  is  found 
in  Heath's  Home  and  School  Classics. 
Three  volumes  are  at  hand.  INIrs.  Trim- 
mer's History  of  the  Robins  has  been  the 


"delight  of  thousands  of  children  for  over 
three  quarters  of  a  century,"  and  should 
be  in  every  child's  library. 

Waste  Not,  Want  Not,  and  Other  Stories 
have  been  time-tested.  They  offer,  as 
Professor  O'Shea  says  in  his  introduction, 
moral  pabulum  made  assimilable  by  being 
diluted  with  the  dramatic.  The  Story  of  a 
Short  Life  is  a  book  beyond  praise,  with 
its  gallant-hearted  child  and  his  victorious 
struggle  to  live  up  to  the  family  motto, 
Laetus  Sorte  Mea.  All  the  volumes  of  the 
Home  and  School  Classic  series  are  bound 
in  a  useful-looking  brown  cloth  cover;  but 
when  the  casual  opening  shows  sucli  easily- 
read  print  and  such  fascinating  stories  as 
do  most  of  the  thirty  odd  volumes  already 
issued,  the  children  will  pass 'by  gayly 
dressed  books  for  love  of  these. 

]\Iarcia  and  the  M.a.jor.  By  J-  L.  Har- 
bour. How  Dexter  paid  his  Way. 
By  Kate  Upson  Clark.  The  Little 
Cave  Dwellers.  By  Ella  Farman 
Pratt.  The  Flat-ihon  and  the  Red 
Cloak.  By  Abby  ]Morton  Diaz.  Lit- 
tle Sky  High  Below  Stairs.  By  Ilez- 
ekiah  Butterworth.  In  the  Poverty 
Year.  By  Marian  Douglas.  The 
Children  of  the  Valley.  By  Harriet 
Prescott  Spofford.  Little  Dick's  Son. 
By  Kate  Gannett  Wells.  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  New  York.     Each  $0.3.5. 

A  letter  was  received  :  "  Can  you  tell  of 
some  books,  low-priced,  but  good  for 
Christmas  presents  for  boys  and  girls  ? 
Our  Mothers'  Club  would  like  to  know  of 
some." 

Here  are  eight, —  right  in  one  set,  and 
by  well-known  and  successful  writers. 
Marcia  and  the  Major  is  a  tale  of  Rocky 
^lountain  life,  with  a  kind  old  hero,  two 
little  girls,  a  snug  hut,  exciting  adventures, 
a  fortune,  and,  last-ly,  a  boarding  school  in 
Denver.  Helpfulness  and  kindness  and 
courage  give  this  book  its  tone. 

How  Dexter  Paid  His  Way,  tells  of  a 
young  village  boy  of  scant  opportunities, 
who,  l)y  dint  of  making  the  most  of  him- 
self and  his  chances,  and  by  his  real  force 
of  ciiaracter,  gets  a  good  start  in  education 
and  wins  the  hearty  respect  and  affection  of 
all  wlio  know  him.  The  story  is  very 
lively  and  Dexter  is  a  fine  fellow. 

The  Little  Cave  Dwelleis  are  New 
Hampshire  boys,  fond  of  Indian  lore,  who 
really  learn  much  of  the  history  of  the  In- 
dians formerly  occupying  their  state.  They 
discover  a  cave,  and  give  a  feast  in  it  to 
their  fathers  and  mothers.  One  of  the 
boys  is  falsely  accused    of   theft ;    but   all 
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turns  out  well.  Honor,  and  trust  l)etweeu 
mother  and  son,  are  i>roininent  qualities  of 
this  story. 

The  Flat-iron  and  the  Red  Cloak  is  a 
New  England  story.  A  little  girl,  thought 
to  be  an  orphan,  who  lives  with  a  hard- 
working, kindly  granny,  is  made  happy  by 
the  return  of  her  sea-faring  father.  'There 
are  old-fashioned  child  doings,  and  the 
flat-iron  and  red  cloak  bear  their  proper 
j)art  in  the  little  tale. 

Little  Sky  High  Below  Stairs  is  a  Chi- 
nese boy  of  high  rank  who  is  sent  to  Amer- 
ica to  learn  about  the  home  life  as  well  as 
the  customs  of  the  country.  The  secret  of 
his  rank  is  known  only  to  the  consul  in 
Boston,  who  places  him  as  a  servant  in  the 
family  of  a  wealthy  friend,  a  merchant 
dealing  with  China.  His  wonderful  robes, 
gifts,  and  polite  manners  enchant  the  chil- 
dren and  when  they  all  go  to  China  con- 
ducted by  Sky  High,  it  is  like  a  fairy  tale. 

In  the  Poverty  Year  is  a  story  of  Xew 
Hampshire  in  1816,  a  year  of  famine,  al- 
most. Little  Phily  is  the  heroine,  loving, 
plucky,  and  wise.  After  the  hardest  sort 
of  fortune  she  is  blessed  with  comfort  and 
happiness.  Phily  drops  many  a  word  of 
wisdom  and  is  a  most  lovable  little  body. 

The  Children  of  the  Valley  tells  of  South- 
ern children  who  came  North  to  live  with 
uncles  and  aunts,  a  jolly  company.  There 
is  (piite  a  variety  of  incidents,  one  the 
adoption  into  the  rather  conglomerate  fam- 
ily of  a  fresh-air  child  and  her  beloved 
baby. 

Little  Dick's  Son  is  not  so  successful  as 
its  compamon  stories  in  some  respects.  It 
is  somewhat  confused  and  unnatural,  but 
has  certain  good  points.  Dick's  "son"  is 
at  first  an  imaginary  companion  such  as 
children  sometimes  have,  and  then  is  taken 
as  his  conscience. 

OTHER  STORY  BOOKS. 

A  Princess's  Token.  By  Evelyn  Everett- 
Green.  Illustrated  by  Arthur  A.  Dixon. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  $0.50. 
This  is  a  sweet  little  English  story  with 
a  historical  background.  A  deaf  and  dumb 
princess,  daughter  of  Henry  HI.,  is  sent 
with  her  thirteen-year-old  sister  and  this 
sister's  girl  friend,  down  to  Swallowfield, 
the  beautiful  estate  of  a  court  lady.  This 
Lady  St.  John,  their  mother's  friend,  loves 
them  dearly  and  wishes  to  have  them 
brought  up  happily  and  wisely.  The  story 
is  full  of  simple  incident,  has  a  good  variety 
of  characters,  and  is  attractively  told.  The 
pictures  chime  in  with  the  story  perfectly 
and  are  very  pretty. 


Cedric,  Till-:  Saxon.  By  Harrist  J.  Coin- 
stock.  Thomas  Whittaker  &  Co.,  New 
Y^ork.     $0.50. 

A  brave,  strong  soul  carrying  out  coura- 
geous deeds  in  spite  of  a  body  not  strong - 

that  is  Cedric.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  a 
monastery,  lone  forests,'  and  battlefields,  at 
the  time  of  the  Danish  invasion  of  Eno- 
land.  Monks  and  boys  are  forced  to  turn 
warriois,  and  the  contrasting  virtues  of 
gentleness  and  courage  are  dominant. 

TiiK  King's  Sons.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
Illustrated  by  C.  H.  Robinson.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co."    .|0.50. 

The  King  Alfred  m'lllennialis  responsible 
for  this  rather  over-modernized  story  of  the 
boyhood  of  that  king.  Boys  of  to-day, 
reading  the  book,  would  get  from  it  some 
idea  of  the  characters  of  King  Ethelwulf, 
Queen  Osburga,  and  their  four  sons,  all  of 
whom  sat  in  turn  on  the  throne.  The 
youngest  son  was  Alfred,  who  became  not 
only  the  greatest  of  the  four  princes,  but 
"  the  Great  "  among  England's  many  kings. 
The  pictures  are    very  good,  indeed. 

The  Cosy  Corner  Series.  Gatty  and 
I.  By  Frances  E.  Crompton.  Illustrated 
by  T.  Pym.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  fO.50. 
(iatty  and  Hendrick  are  twins,  a  little 
English  girl  and  boy,  who  lived  a  rather 
lonesome  life  with  a  strict  aunt  and  uncle. 
Hendrick,  who  tells  the  story,  is  a  serious, 
high-minded  little  fellow,  of  artistic  nature  ; 
Gatty  is  more  impulsive,  and  full  of  won- 
derful schemes.  Great  happiness  comes  to 
the  children  in  the  last  part  of  the  story, 
in  the  unexpected  return  of  their  father 
from  India.  Gatty  and  I  strongly  resembles 
]\Irs.  Molesworth's  stories;  and  this  fact 
will  make  some  people  sure  that  their  chil- 
dren will  enjoy  it. 

A  BUNCH  OF  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG 
CHILDREN. 

Farmyard  Friends  A  BC.    i$0.50.     Pet's 
Picture    Farm.      $1.50.       Buttercup 
Farm.     $1.50.     Baby's  Picture  Book. 
$0.60.      The  Little    People's    Scrap 
Book.     $1.50.     The  Animals'  Picnic. 
$1.50.    The  Children's  Picture  Gal- 
lery.   $2.00.     Mother  Goose  JixoLES. 
$1.50.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
To  take  first  from  among  these  books  the 
best  sort  for  very  young  children,  we  have 
.some  excellent  animal  picture  books.  Farm- 
yard Friends  and  Pet's  Picture  Farm 
will    give    more    satisfaction    to   the   little 
lovers  of  farm  creatures,  by  their  few  large, 
distinct,  well-colored,  and  natural  pictures 
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with  their  explanatory  couplets,  than  a  half 
dozen  more  varied  books  would  give. 
Farmyard  Friends  is  bound  in  thick, 
glossy  paper,  while  Pet's  Picture  Farm  has 
both  cover  and  leaves  of  stiif  board.  Both 
have  large  pictures  on  the  outside. 

If  you  like  the  pictures  in  tliese  books 
but  are  selecting  for  a  child  of  four  or  five 
years,  who  would  like  more  of  a  story  for 
each  picture,  Buttkrcui'  Fahm  is  just  that 
book. 

Next  to  these  animal  picture  l)ooks,  in 
merit  for  small  children,  comes  Baby's 
PicTi'RK  Book,  a  small,  oblong  (piarto  of 
few  stiif  leaves  but  with  simple  rhymes  and 
pictures  that  do  not  i>elie  the  title.  Baby 
would  soon  learn  to  point  out  Apple, 
Orange,  Baa-Lamb,  Ducks,  etc.,  and  to 
enjoy  such  rhymes  as 

"  Pussv  says  :  '  Do  look  at  nie, 
AiKlniy  "babies  one.  two.  tbree  ; 
Each  one's  coat  is  soft  as  silk : 
You  should  hear  them  mew  for  milk  '. ' "' 

The  Little  People's  Schap  Book 
also  justifies  its  title.  It  is  very  largeand 
very  gay,  and  its  pictures  (of  beasts,  birds, 
children,  Santa  Clans,  etc.)  are  mostly  full 
page,  which  means,  in  this  case,  about  ten 
by  twelve  inches.  The  only  text  is  a  sug- 
gestive title  to  each  picture,  and  this  is  far 
better  than  more  reading  matter  for  Three- 
Year-Old. 

The  Animals'  Trip  to  Sea,  which  caused 
much  laughter  among  the  little  iolks  last 
year,  has  a  successor  this  year  in  The  Ani- 
mals' Picnic.  The  pictures  are  very 
comical, —  comical  for  child  or  grown-up; 
and  the  rhyme  rattles  along  in  the  easy, 
merry  fashion  of  these  opening  lines. 

"  Sitting  COSY  at  home  by  the  fireside  one  day. 
To  her  husband  our  friend  Mrs.  .lumlio  <lid  say: 
'  I  think,  dear,  it  really  would  be  a  ;;ieat  treat 
Tf  we  once  afrain  all  our  old  friends  could  meet  — 

Tliose  who  traveled,'  said  she;, 

•  Once  with  you  and  with  nif. 
On  the  aiiiniiils'  famous  excursion  to  seal 
1  've  been  thinkinii'  it  all  over  lately,  and  so. 
For  a  i)icnic  together  I  've  planned  we  shall  k<'-'  " 

So  expensive  a  book  as  The  Ciiildkex's 
Picture  Gallery  ought  to  have  more 
real  worth  than  has  this  collection  of  pic- 
tures accompanied  by  mediocre  stories  and 
new  and  old  rhymes  of  varying  quality. 
Mother  Goose  has  been  called  upon  to  help 
fill  the  pages,  but  not  with  the  best  dis- 
crimination, for  one  selection  used  is  the 
alphabet  rhyme  containing  the  Drunkard 
with  the  red  face,  the  Inidveeper  who  loved 
to  carouse,  the  Vintner  who  drank  all  him- 
self, and  other  disreputable  people  and  do- 
ings. 

Mother  (ioosE  Jinoles  has  a  different 
claim  to  attention  and  contains  about  twice 
as  many  of  the  familiar  drolleries  as  does 


The  True  ^fother  Goose  commented  on  else- 
where. Pictures  are  plentiful  in  it,  some 
being  colored.  In  reading  to  little  children 
from  a  collection  so  inclusive  as  this,  how- 
ever, a  little  picking  and  choosing  among 
the  rhymes  is  advisable  ;  for,  while  some 
of  our  best  nonsense  is  old  nonsense,  not 
all  that  is  old  is  good  ! 

The  True  INIothek  Goose.  Notes  and 
pictures  by  Blanche  McManus.  A.  Wes- 
sels  Company,  New  York,  iii'0.75. 
As  sure  as  Christmas  comes,  new  editions 
of  Mother  Goose  are  sent  out  by  many 
publishers.  In  The  True  Mother  Goose, 
the  editor  gives  the  result  of  the  thought 
and  research  which  she  has  devoted  to  ob- 
taining the  original  quaint  phraseology  of 
the  old  rhymes.  The  introduction  gives 
historical  information  about  early  editions 
of  Mother  Goose.  The  paper  is  without 
gloss,  and  the  pages  are  very  attractive 
with  their  good  letter  press,  border  design 
in  red  and  comical  black  and  white  pictures. 
Altogether,  "the  old  familiar  nonsense, 
irrelevant  and  serene,"  as  the  editor  calls 
it,  is  served  up  in  a  better  than  ordinary 
manner  in  The  True  Mother  Goose. 

Childiiooi)  Songs  oe  Long  Ago.  By 
Isaac  Watts,  D.I).,  with  Pictures  bjr 
Blanche  McManus.  E.  P.  Dutton  c^  Co., 
New  York.     .$0.75. 

About  a  score  of  selections  from  Watts' 
Divine  and  Moral  Songs  for  Children  are 
reproduced  for  to-day's  little  folks  in  this 
very    attractive    volume,   with  a  full  page 
picture  to  each  song.      While  some  of  these 
selections  bear  traces  of  the  stern  theology 
prevalent   in    Dr.    Watts'    day,     there    are 
several    whose    sentiments    should    be    im- 
planted in  all  children's  hearts.     The  sim- 
pler hymns  for  children  now  used  may  well 
be    supplemented    liy    a   few    more    stately 
and  poetic,  such  as  :      I  sing  the  Almighty 
Power  of  God,   My  God    ^Vho  makes   the 
Sun   to    Know,   and    How    (Jlorious   is   our 
Heavenly   King.      Of  a  different  value  are 
the  moral  songs,  such   as:      How  doth  the 
little  busy  bee,  I>et  dogs  delight  to  l)ark  and 
bite,   Whatever  brawls   disturb  the   stieet, 
Pride  in  Clothes,  The  Sluggard,  etc.      In- 
deed it  is  ditlicult  for  those  of  us  wlio  had 
these    songs    inwoven    with    all    our   early 
thoughts  to  judge  them  inq:)artially.     The 
compiler  s])eaks  in  her  preface  of  a  rich  vein 
of  humor  in  the  songs.      To  our  mind,  it 
was  unconscious  humor  on  Dr.  Watts'  part ; 
but.  however  that  may  be.  Miss  Mc^NIanns 
has  brought  out  the  humorous  element  cap- 
itally in  her  picturings.     The  adult  intend- 
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iiig  to  read  the  songs  to  children  will  do 
well  to  study  the  pictures  and  have  her 
laugh  out  in  private,  or  her  otherwise  ir- 
repressible smiles  will  interfere  with  the 
seriousness  which  should  accompany  the 
reading.  To  the  children  the  pictures  will 
appear  not  comical  but   merely  expressive. 

Told  in  the  Twilight.  Illustrated  by 
Blanche  McMauus.  A.  Wessels  Com- 
pany, New  York.     ifO.T;"). 

The  twilight  story-teller  will  here  tind 
ten  old  stories  in  a  somewhat  abridged 
form,  convenient  for  refreshing  his  memory 
before  the  tell-me-a-story  time  comes.  The 
book  is  also  good  for  the  children's  own 
use  ;  for  the  print  is  black  and  clear,  and 
much  of  the  language  simple,  while  the 
interest  of  the  stories  will  help  unpracticed 
readers  over  places  where  the  wording  is 
more  difficult.  The  pictures  are  fantastic 
but  expressive,  and  are  printed  in  red  ink. 

The  GoLLnvoGG's  "Auto-go-cart." 
Pictures  by  Florence  K.  Upton.  Verses 
by  Bertha  Upton.  Longmans,  (ireen  & 
Co.,  New  York.     $1.50. 

The  toy  world  reflects  the  real  world,  and 
those  chroniclers  of  Toy-land,  the  Misses 
Upton,  tell  us  this  year  of  the  Golliwogg 
and  the  wooden  dolls  in  possession  of  an 
auto-go-cart,  and  their  thrilling  adventures 
with  it.  The  pictures  are  as  droll  and  un- 
usual as  those  in  the  other  Golliwogg  books. 
They  ought  to  influence  some  toy  manu- 
facturers to  revive  the  cheap  and  delight- 
fully manageable  wooden  dolls  that  were  so 
common  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  so  sat- 
isfactory. 

Bible  Stories.     Retold  by  U.  L.  Weedon. 

E.  P.  Button  &  Co.     .f)2.50. 

Each  year  brings  the  demand  from  new- 
buyers  for  a  book  of  Bible  stories,  and 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  send  out  this  year  a 
handsome  volume  which  will  attract  many 
purchasers.  The  stories  as  retold  by  L.  L. 
^Veedon  are  woven  into  a  continuous  nar- 
rative. The  language  is  simple  and  familiar, 
and  while  the  alteration  of  the  Bible  lan- 
guage seems  mistaken  in  some  cases  and 
some  of  the  interpolations  jar  upon  our 
sense  of  fitness,  the  book  is  better  than 
some  others  having  the  same  purpose,  and 
will  doubtless  be  beloved  in  many  a  family. 
The  original  illustrations,  in  color  and  in 
black  and  white,  are,  many  of  them,  strik- 
ing and  well  calculated  to  rivet  the  chil- 
dren's attention.  VV.  B.  Carpenter,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ripon,  contributes  as  a  preface 
a  beautiful  eulogy  of  the  Bible  as  a  book 
for  old  and  young. 


Jixgleman  Jack.  His  Pictures  and 
Rhymes  of  the  Callings,  the  Crafts,  and 
the  Trades  of  the  Times.  Verse  by 
James  O'Dea.  Pictures  by  Harry  Ken- 
nedy. The  Saalfield  Publishing  Co., 
Akron,  O.     ;$1.25. 

The  attentive  look  on  the  faces  of  the 
pictured  children  who  are  listening  to 
Jingleman  Jack  will  doubtless  be  repro- 
duced on  the  faces  of  all  children  who  re- 
ceive this  gorgeous,  interesting,  and  novel 
book  among  their  Christmas  gifts.  A  child 
who  is  or  has  been  in  the  kindergarten  will 
be  especially  pleased  with  it,  for  he  will  find 
old  friends  among  these  workers.  —  the 
Farmer,  Cobbler,  Miner,  Miller,  Baker, — 
and  his  interest  in  these  will  extend  readily 
to  those  workmen  who  minister  to  less 
prin)itive  needs. 

It  is  true  that  Jingleman  Jack's  banter- 
ing style  of  treatment  is  on  a  little  lower 
plane  than  the  reasonable  respect  which  the- 
kindergarten  instills  for  workmen  by  whose- 
toil  we  are  served  ;  and  w-e  heartily  agree- 
that  the  Tramp  "has  drifted  into  com- 
pany where  he  is  out  of  place."  But  a. 
book  of  callings,  crafts,  and  trades  is  so- 
very  desirable,  and  this  one  is  so  good  ini 
many  respects  that  we  can  bid  it  welcome,, 
if  not  quite  all  we  could  wish  such  a  book 
to  be.  Its  lively  spirit  is  sure  to  be  en- 
joyed, as  are  also  the  jovial,  extremely 
well-drawn,  and  well-colored  pictures. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

As  the  Twig  is  Bent.  A  Story  for 
Mothers  and  Teachers.  By  Susan 
Chenery.  Houghton,  Mifflin"  &  Co., 
Boston.     $L00. 

fn  many  respects,  this  book  may  be 
called  a  "seek-no-further,"  for  some  of 
the  subjects  relating  to  character  develop- 
ment are  so  well  treated  in  its  fourteen 
chapters  that  a  new  presentation  could 
scarcely  be  more  satisfactory. 

A  teachei- visits  her  married  sister,  whom 
she  has  not  seen  since  the  children  were 
born,  Margery  now  five  years  old  and 
Frank  four.  The  mother's  excellent  ideas 
u])on  child  government,  her  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  childish  faults,  of  "cultivating 
different  virtues,  are  all  set  fortli  clearly  in 
conversation  between  the  two  sisters  and  by 
concrete  instances  from  the  family  life. 
The  simple,  straightforward  way  in  Wliich 
the  mother  follows  the  laws  of  develop- 
ment and  the  laws  of  child-nature  in  her 
daily  practice  is  an  admirable  example  of 
"  how  to  do  it,"  and  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense  and  pedagogy  are  seen  to  be  the 
same.     The  chapters  upon  Growth  in  Un- 
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selfishness,  Habits,  Worlc  and  Pay,  and 
The  Child's  Thought  of  Death,  will  be 
found  especially  helpful. 

"J'li.DA  Jane.  By  Marshall  Saunders,  au- 
thor of  Beautiful  Joe.  !>.  C.  Page  tSc  Co., 
Boston.     81.50. 

Twelve-year-old  'Tilda  Jane  runs  away 
from  an  orphan  asylum,  crrrying  with  her 
the  forlorn  little  dog  which  slie  had  saved 
from  being  frozen  and  which  the  "  lady- 
board  "  (board  of  lady  managers)  were 
going  to  take  from  her.  She  i^lans  to  go 
to  Australia,  "'cause  they  know  how  to 
treat  orphans  thei-e.  They  don't  shut  'em 
up  together  like  a  lot  of  sick  pigs.  They 
scatter  'era  in  families.  Tlie  government 
pays  for  their  keep  till  they  get  old  enough 
to  fend  for  themselves.  Then  they  gets  a 
sum  of  money  and  they  works.  I  heard 
ii  'lady-board'  readin'  it  in  a  newspaper." 
^Tilda  Jane  has  a  sturdy  character,  a  ten- 
der heart  for  birds  and  beasts,  and  a  strong 
yearning  for  a  home.  After  divers  adven- 
tures and  many  encounters  with  rather  dis- 
reputable people,  'Tilda  Jane  is  left  in 
happy  conditions  with  her  two  dogs,  an  old 
man  and  his  son  and  herself  forming  what 
.she  calls  "a  real  family."  Most  of  the 
.characters  are  ignorant  persons,  and  we 
;are  introduced  to  a  "creamery  shark,"  a 
jjjoacher,  a  smuggler,  etc.  Still,  there  is  a 
clear  atmosphere  to  the  story,  and  'Tilda 
Jane's  religion  is  of  a  wholesome  kind. 

Jaconetta,  Her  Loves.     By  M.  E.  M. 

Davis.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston, 
ill. 00. 

Southern  stories  of  the  old  time  have  a 
peculiar  fascination.  Typical  New  England 
and  New  Englanders  still  exist,  though 
there  is  less  of  them;  —  to  find  "  Daown 
East,"  one  must  keep  traveling  farther  and 
farther  down  east,  'i'he  "Wild  West"  is  be- 
coming rapidly  sophisticated,  though  there 
are  Wild  West  spots  yet.  But  the  planta- 
tion life  of  the  South  is  of  the  dead  and 
vanished  past.  Its  beauty,  keenly  felt  by 
those  who  bore  a  ])art  in  it,  lures  to  the 
making  of  picture-stories,  as  interesting  in 
their  way  as  real  stories,  but  not  real  sto- 
ries. Jaconetta,  Her  Loves,  is  one  of  these, 
dejiicting  childhood  scenes  before  the  war. 

A  Yeak  Book  of  Child  Loke.  By  Grace 
Hall  Bowers,  New  Britain,  Ct. 
A  Year  Book  of  Child  Lore  is  a  small, 
blue  and  white  quarto  of  the  dainty  gift- 
book  type,  and  is  intended  for  parents  and 
teachers.  It  contains  a  short  quotation  for 
pveiy  day  in  the  year  from  authors  ancient 


and  modern,  all  the  quotations  referring  to 
childhood  and  child  training. 

Froebei.  and  the  Kindergaktex  Move- 
ment. By  Nina  C.  Vandewalker.  For 
sale  by  The  Kindergarten  Literature  Co., 
and  Thos.  Charles  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
1)0.25. 

In  a  pamphlet  of  twenty  good-sized  and 
well-packed  pages,  one  of  the  leading  kin- 
dergarten training  teachers  of  the  country 
lias  jjut  forth  a  hitherto  unjirovided  help 
for  her  fellow  training  teachers  and  their 
classes.  She  has  brought  under  orderly 
classification  many  scattered  readings  treat- 
ing of  the  kindergarten  movement,  its  ori- 
gin and  progress.  As  a  basis  for  the  study 
of  this  subject,  the  references  are  first  con- 
cerned with  the  period  in  which  Froebel 
lived  ;  then  comes  the  study  of  the  man 
and  his  preparation,  the  "Universal  Ger- 
man Educational  Institute,"  the  kinder- 
garten, the  training  of  kindergartners  ;  and 
lastly  the  extension  of  tlie  movement  in 
Europe  and  America.  The  range  of  the 
I'eadings  is  wide,  but  the  books  and  peri- 
odicals referred  to  should  be  found  in 
every  well-equipped  educational  library, 
while  many  are  obtainable  in  public  libra- 
ries. 

This  ouiline  would  be  an  excellent  guide 
for  a  kindergartner  or  kindergarten  asso- 
ciation wishing  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
professional  library ;  and  the  headings 
would  furnish  convenient  pegs  on  w'hich 
to  hang  in  orderly  fashion  new  material 
gathered  from  fresh  books  and  periodicals. 
Not  the  least  important  part  of  the  outline, 
especially  for  our  young  kindergartners,  is 
that  about  the  pioneers  of  the  kindergarten 
in  America,  only  a  few  of  whom  are  still 
with  us,  but  all  of  whom  the  on-coming 
generations  should  delight  to  honor. 

Four    on    a  Farm.      By  Mary    P.    Wells 

Smith.     Illustrated  by  Emlen  McConnell. 

Little,  Brown  &Co.,  Boston.     $1.20. 

In  this  story  there  is  plenty  of  time  for 

sinqile,  homel}',  cheerful  living  and  talking. 

Four  children,  helpful  in  spirit  and  skilled 

in  child  tasks,  owing  to  their  bringing  up 

by  a  wise  mother,  go  to  spend  the  summer, 

without  her,  on  a  New  Hampshire  mountain 

farm.     Children  reading  the  book  will  like 

the  everyday  details  of  the  story,  and  its 

good,  wholesome  spirit. 

Money    Making    Socials.     By    Adelaide 
Westcott  Hatch.      The  Hints  Publishing 
Co.,  South  Byron,  N.  Y.     $0.35. 
This  is  a  novel  little  pamphlet,  contain- 
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ing  descriptions  of  twenty-five  or  more  ways 
of  raising  money  through  social  effort  for 
the  support  of  benevolent  work.  Good 
advice  about  details  of  arrangement,  deco- 
rations, advertising,  etc.,  is  given,  and  it 
is  assured  by  the  author  that  these  money- 
making  socials  will  yield  both  pleasure  and 
helpful  dollars.  The  versified  invitations 
could  be  improved. 

The    Stoky    of    a  Little    Poet.      By 

Sophie  C.  Taylor.  Illastrated  by  Alice 

Barber    Stephens.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.     fl.20. 

In  a  prefatory  note,  the  authoi-  states  : 
'•  The  characters  of  the  three  children  in 
this  story  *  *  *  are  taken  from  life. 
Woven  throughout  the  book  is  a  collection 
of  original  sayings  that  have  been  jotted 
down  from  time  to  time  during  the  early 
childhood  of  the  three  children,  and  also 
some  of  the  letters  they  wrote  and  jioetry 
they  composed."  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this 
interweaving  of  actual  fact,  the  story,  as  a 
whole,  is  over-romantic,  and  many  of  its 
scenes  spectacular.  The  j^erfection  of  the 
boy  hero  is  cloying.  Even  little  'Lord 
Fauntleroy  is  not  beyond  him  in  unvary- 
ing self-possession,  courtly  consideration  of 
others,  and  prettiness  of  clothes  ;  while  in 
frequent  and  graceful  tipping  of  the  hat,  no 
child  of  fiction  has  ever  come  near  him, 
probably.  The  little  fellow's  poems  are 
interesting  because  really  made  by  a  child 
of  nine  years  or  thereabouts ;  and  the 
melody  he  composed  for  his  "  Springtime 
has  come,"  is  singable  and  sweet. 

Holly-berry  and  Mistletoe.  A  Christ- 
mas Romance  of  1492.  By  Mary  Caro- 
line Hyde.  Illustrated  by  Reginald  B. 
Birch.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
$0.80. 

Holly-berry  is  a  jester  in  the  service  of 
Sir  Charles  Charnock  of  Charnock  Castle, 
whose  son  Ethelred  has  been  stolen  by  the 
robber  band  of  Hardi-hoods.  Through  the 
kindness  and  skill  of  Holly-berry  and  his 
friend  Dame  Mistletoe,  who  lives  in  a 
cottage  in  the  wood,  the  robbers'  citadel 
is  discovered.  Sir  Egbert  Traymore  of 
Twin  Towers  rescues  Ethelred.  This 
brings  about  the  cessation  of  an  old  family 
feud,  and  the  happiness  of  Sir  I\gbert  and 
the  fair  Bertha,  Ethelred's  sister,  who  had 
long  loved  each  other  against  her  father's 
will.  The  return  of  Ethelred,  and  the 
reconciliation,  occur  just  at  Christmas  time, 
and  all  ends  in  a  grand  Christmas  ce!e})ra- 
tion,  with  feasting  and  pledges  of  good  will. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  story,  indeed.  The  pic- 
tures have  all  the  life   and  perfection  that 


one  expects   in  the   work    of    Reginald  B. 
Birch. 

The  Magic  Key.     By  Elizabeth  S.  Tucker. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.     $1.00. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  delight  of  the 
little  listeners  to  whom  the  story  of  the 
Magic  Key  was  told  in  nightly  installments, 
and  how  eagerly  they  clamored  to  know 
what  magic  power  Harold  gained  next 
from  the  treasures  in  the  drawers  of  the 
mysterious  old  chest  !  Child  readers  of 
the  book  will  have  the  same  curiosity,  and 
be  led  by  it  on  and  on  through  the  more  or 
less  cleverly  planned  experiences  which 
Harold  has  in  seeing  whatever  he  wishes,  in 
making  things  alive,  in  understanding  the 
talk  of  animals,  in  becoming  invisible,  etc., 
etc.  The  chapter  about  the  talk  of  animals 
is  an  abominable  one.  As  Punch  would 
say:  "It  's  worse  than  wicked,  it  's  vul- 
gar,—  "  inexcusably  so  in  its  ascription  of 
profanity  and  hatefulness  and  greed  to  the 
innocent,  pent-up  animals  in  the  Zoo. 
Similar  traces  of  poor  taste  occur  in  a  few 
other" places.  One  can  but  regret  l)lemishes 
of  this  sort  in  a  story  otherwise  desirable 
and  bright.  The  illustrations,  by  the  au- 
thor, are  spirited  and  clever. 

Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days.  By 
Alice  Morse  Earle.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.     $2.50. 

Mrs.  Earle,  in  her  colonial  researches, 
has  gathered  from  hitherto  unreached 
private  sources,  as  well  as  from  various 
town  collections,  the  materials  for  an  at- 
tractive book,  especially  valuable  to  the 
child  student,  but  none  the  less  delightful 
for  the  general  reader.  The  gathering  of 
the  materials  has  been  the  work  of  years  ; 
and  many  extracts  from  old  letters  and  other 
documents,  many  reproductions  of  cherished 
relics  and  of  family  portraits,  are  presented 
here  for  the  first  time.  The  child  portraits 
form  a  rare  and  beautiful  group,  and,  as 
Mrs.  Earle  suggests,  offer  a  fine  chance  for 
the  study  of  costumes.  Every  subject  con- 
nected with  child-life  seems  to  have  been 
touched  upon  in  this  interesting  book,  and 
the  children  of  those  old  days  live  l)efore 
us.  Truly,  the  difference  in  conditions  and 
treatment  of  children  then  and  now  is  as 
great  as  "  from  pole  to  pole." 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

EDrCATIONAL  Piiu.isniNG  Co.,  liosroN. 
Outlines  of  History.  Vol.  I.  Architec- 
ture. Hv  James  Frederick  Hopkins. 
.fl.OO. 
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GiNN  AND  Co.,  Boston.  Secrets  of  the 
Woods.  By  William  J.  Long.  §0.60. 
The  Stars  in  Sung  and  Legend.  By 
Jermain  G.  Porter.     80. .5.5. 

E.  P.  DuTTOX  AND  Co.,  Nkw  York.  a 
Princess's  Token.  By  Evelyn  Everett- 
Green.  ,«!0.50.  Tlie  King's  Sons.  By 
G.  Manville  Fenn.  .$0.50.  Animal 
Nursery  Rhymes.  $0.50.  Farmyard 
Friends.       10.50.       Punch    and     Judy. 

-  i|0.-25.  Flowers  to  Paint.  $0.50.  The 
Animals'  Puzzle  Box.  -fO.oO.  Mother 
(ioose  Jingles.  $1.50.  Baby's  Picture 
Book.  $0.00.  Bible  Stories.  Retold 
by  L.  L.  Weedon.  $2.50.  All  Around 
the  Clock.  $1.25.  Pet's  Picture  Farm. 
$1.50.  Buttercup  Farm.  $1.50.  Happy 
Playtimes.  $1.50.  The  Animals'  Pic- 
nic. $1.50.  The  Little  People's  Scrap 
Book.  $1.50.  The  Children's  Picture 
Gallery.     $2.00. 

Thomas  WniTTAKKR,  New  York.  Cedric 
the  Saxon.  By  Harriet  T.  Comstock. 
$0.50. 

Silver  Bukdett  axd  Co.,  Boston.  As- 
gard  Stories.  By  Mary  H.  Foster  and 
Mabel  II.  Cumniings.  The  Arnold  Primer. 
By  Sarah  Louise  Arnold.     $0.80. 

HouuiiTON,  Miii'LiN  and  Co.,  Boston. 
The  Lonesomest  Doll.  By  Abbie  Far- 
well  Brown.  $0.85.  Jaconetta  ;  Her 
Loves.  By  Mrs.  M.  E.  M.  Davis.  $0.85. 
Talks  on  Writing  English.  By  Arlo 
Bates.  $1.:}0  net,  $1.45  postpaid.  As 
the  Twig  is  Bent.  By  Susan  Chenery. 
$1.00. 

L.  C.  Page  and  Co.,  Boston.  Gatty  and 
T.  By  Frances  E.  Crompton.  $0.50. 
'Tilda  .Jane.  By  Marshall  Saunders. 
$1.50.  Our  Little  Brown  Cousin.  By 
Mary  Hazelton  Wade.     $0.60. 

A.  Wessels  Company,  New  York.  Child- 
hood Songs  of  Long  Ago.  By  Isaac 
Watts.  $0.75.  Told  in  the  Twiliglit. 
Pictures  by  Blanche  McManus.  $0.75. 
The  True  Mother  Goose.     $0.75. 

The  Saalfield  Publishing  Co.,  Akron, 
O.  Jinglenian  .lack.  Ver.ses  by  James 
O'Dea.      Pictures    by    Harry    Kennedy. 

$1.25. 

Long.mans,  Green  and  Co.,  New  York. 
The  Violet  Fairy  Book.  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang.  $1.50  net.  The  Gol- 
liwogg's  Auto-go-cart.  By  Florence  K. 
Upton  and  Bertha  Upton.     $1.50. 

Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
London  and  New  York.  Paper  Flower 
Making.      Bv  Flora   E.  Manchester. 


T.  Y.  Crowell  'and  Co.,  New  York. 
Marcia  and  the  Major.  By  J.  L.  Bar- 
bour. The  Children  of  the  Valley.  By 
Harriet  Prescott  Spott'ord.  Little  Dick's 
Son.  By  Kate  Gannett  Wells.  Little 
Sky  High  Below  Stairs.  By  Hezekiak 
Butterworth.  The  Flat-iron  and  the 
Red  Cloak.  By  Abby  Morton  Diaz. 
How  Dexter  Paid  his  Way.  By  Kate 
Upson  Clark.  In  the  Poverty  Year.  By 
Marion  Douglas.  The  Little  Cave 
Dwellers.  By  Ella  '  Farman  Pratt. 
$0.:35  each. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  Boston.  The 
History  of  the  Robins.  By  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer. Waste  Not,  W'ant  Not,  and  Other 
Stories.  The  vStory  of  a  Short  Life, 
By  Mrs.  Ewing.  '  Paper,  $0.10  each. 
Cloth,  $0.20. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York, 
The  Literary  Primer.  By  Mary  li. 
Burt  and  j\lildred  Howells. 

Henry  Altemus  and  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Galapoff,  the  Talking  Pony. 
By  Tudor  Jenks.     $1.00. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York^ 
Froebel's  Mother  Play  Pictures.  5x7 
inches. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS  FROM 
RECENT  PERIODICALS. 

On  Acquiring  a  Margin.  By  Eva  March 
Tappan.  Journal  of  Pedagogy.  Yp.si- 
lanti,  Mich.,  September. 

The  Church  and  the  Social  Problem. 
By  Jane  Addams.  The  Christian  Regis- 
ter, Boston,  October  10. 

Five  Evidences  of  an  Education.  By 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  The  Educa- 
tional Crisis  in  England.  By  Nicho- 
las Murray  Butler.  Educational  Review, 
October. 

The  Relation  of  Froebel's  Philos- 
ophy to  His  Theory  of  Education. 
By  M.  E.  Findlay.  Child  Life,  London, 
October. 

Free  Will  and  the  Credit  for  Good 
Actions.  By  George  Stuart  FuUerton. 
Pojiular  Science  Monthly,  October. 

So:\iK  Eighteenth  Century  Children's 
Books.  By  Mrs.  L.  Allen  Harker. 
Longman's  Magazine,  October. 

College  Honor.  By  L.  B.  R.  Briggs. 
Atlantic,  October. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

Items  of  news  and  reports  of  the  work  for  the  news  departments  are  solicited  from  kindergart- 
ners  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Copy  should  be  received  before  the  tenth  of  the  month  to  insure 
insertion  in  the  next  issue. 


Newark,  tiew  Jersey. 

The  kindergavtners  of  Xew- 
A  Rrogressive  ark,  N.  J.,  have  formed 
Association."  ^'^  association  under  the 
name  of  The  Xewark  Public 
School  Kindergarten  Union,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers  :  President,  Miss  Laura  B. 
Morris;  vice-president.  Miss  Marietta  H. 
Freeland  ;  treasurer.  Miss  Daisy  ^I-  Hotch- 
kiss;  recording  secretary.  Miss  Harriet  N. 
Harrison ;  corresponding  secretary.  Miss 
Grace  L.  Brown.  The  Union  already 
numbers  seventy-seven  members,  and  has 
become  a  branch  of  the  T.  K.  U. 

The  aim  of  the  organization  is  to  bring 
into  active  co-operation  all  kindergarten 
interests,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  kinder- 
garten movement,  and  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard in  every  way. 

A  most  helpful  year's  program  has  been 
planned,  which  includes  two  lectures  by 
well  known  educators,  and  a  talk  on  The 
Relation  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  School, 
by  Dr.  Addison  B.  Poland,  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Macon.  Georgia. 

The  work  done  by  the  Free 

Kindergarten  Kiiidera-arten      among      the 
Work  Among       i  --i  ,  s  i         i  i 

the  I'actories.  cluldren  of  people  who  work 

in  the  factories  is  progress- 
ing. Five  years  ago  it  w^as  inaugurated 
by  Mrs.  R.  E.  Park,  who  secured  Mrs.  X. 
G.  Storey  to  organize  the  first  kindergarten. 

The  work  was  begun  in  East  INIacon, 
where  the  Methodist  Sunday  school  room 
has  been  kindly  loaned  for  its  use. 

The  kindergarten  at  the  Willingham 
mills  was  donated  by  Messrs.  C.  B.  and 
B.  E.  Willingham,  and  was  gratefully 
taken  in  charge  one  year  ago. 

The  association  rents  a  room  at  the  South 
Macon  mills,  and  does  excellent  work  there. 
Seeing  the  good  done  at  the  older  mills, 
and  with  a  spirit  of  generosity  and  pro- 
gressiveness,  Mr.  Payne  has  this  year  given 
a  school  building  at  his  mills,  and  a  dona- 
tion of  ten  dollars  per  month  toward  its 
support. 

During  the  coming  year  the  association 
must  pay  the  running  expenses  of  these  four 


kindergartens,  the  items  amounting  to  a 
considerable  sum  total,  but  genuine  iuterest 
in  the  good  work  and  pride  in  the  success 
which  has  been  already  achieved  warrant 
continued  effort. 

The  parent  kindergarten  has  as  assistants 
under  the  superintendent,  Mrs.  Storey,  the 
following  young  ladies  :  Miss  Julia  Schall, 
Miss  Nellie  Berley,  and  Miss  Emily  Gyles. 

The  Willingham  Mills  Kindergarten  has 
Miss  Maud  Gray  as  principal  in  charge,  she 
having  graduated  last  June  from  the  train- 
ing class. 

Miss  Daisy  Woodward,  who  was  in  the 
Savannah  training  class  last  year,  is  the 
assistant. 

Miss  Xora  Treanor  of  Milledgeville,  a 
graduate  of  last  year,  is  principal  in  charge 
of  the  new  kindergarten  at  the  Payne  mills, 
with  Miss  Leon  a  Ripley  and  Miss  Nora 
McKenna  as  assistants. 

Mrs.  Storey  will  conduct  this  kinder- 
garten for  the  first  month. 

Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

The  organization  of  a  Kin- 
Restilt  of  dergarten  .\ssociation  for  the 
Effort!""""'^  establishment  of  free  kinder- 
gartens, is  one  of  the  latest 
progressive  movements  which  is  being  agi- 
tated in  Janesville.  There  are  no  kinder- 
gartens in  connection  with  tlie  public 
schools,  and  the  board  of  education  has 
evidenced  an  unwillingness  to  do  anything 
toward  their  support.  The  need  of  them 
is  sorely  felt  by  parents  of  small  children, 
and  each  year  some  of  the  wealthier  people 
have  made  the  effort  to  maintain  a  private 
kindergarten.  This  is  not  only  an  expen- 
sive undertaking,  but  it  has  proved  very 
unsatisfactory,  because  the  kindergarten 
had  to  be  held  in  rooms  temporarily  fitte<l 
up  for  it,  giving  poor  accommodations, 
there  was  no  ])ermanent  equipment,  and 
the  securing  of  a  teacher  was  always  a 
matter  of  experiment.  This  year  the  Rev. 
Robert  C.  Denison,  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church,  has  started  a  movement  in 
which  he  has  secured  the  co-operation  of 
twenty  ladies  who  had  previously  partly 
arranged  for  a  private  kindergarten,  and  of 
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several  philanthropic  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  plan. 

A  compromise  between  his  plan  and  that 
of  a  private  kindergarten  has  been  eifected, 
and  the  result  will  be  an  organization  in 
which  the  twenty  ladies  before  mentioned 
w'ill  hold  twenty  dollar  memberships,  which 
insures  their  children  admission  to  the  kin- 
dergarten. The  balance  of  the  members 
will  pay  any  sum  over  three  dollars,  from 
disinterested  motives.  This  year  the  kin- 
dergarten will  accommodate  only  forty 
pupils,  biit  it  is  expected  that  the  move- 
ment will  grow  each  year.  The  Young 
Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Woman's  His- 
tory Club  is  securing  the  members  for  the 
association,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  ready 
to  report  the  organization  will  be  perfected. 

Sandy  Hill,  New  York. 

The  Saratoga  and  Vicinity 

Educational    ij,.;uich  of    the  I.   K.    U.   was 

Gymnastics.  .       ,,       ,,      o       i     tt-h 

entertained  by  the  bandy  Inll 

kindergartners,  October  20.  A  business 
meeting  was  held  in  the  morning  when  Miss 
Clara  B.  Hurd  of  Glens  Falls  was  elected 
vice-president  in  place  of  Miss  Alice  Ban- 
ker, who  is  now  teaching  in  Chatham, 
N.  Y. 

After  the  business  meeting  Miss  Fanny 
L.  Johnson  of  Boston,  Mass.,  talked  on 
Marching  in  the  Kindergarten.  Miss  John- 
son's talk  was  practical  and  helpful,  show- 
ing how  the  many  beneficial  exercises  should 
be  used  in  the  kindergarteu  with  the  play 
spirit. 

At  one  o'clock  the  kindergartners  were 
invited  to  an  autumn  leaf  luncheon,  when 
each  was  given  as  a  souvenir  six  tiny 
worsted  balls  tied  together  to  represent  the 
First  Gift. 

ill  the  afternoon  the  kindergartners  had 
practical  work  in  Educational  Gymnastics 
under  Miss  Johnson.  The  association  will 
holil  four  pul)lic   meetings  during  the  year. 

Honolulu,  H.  T. 

The  regular  annual  meeting 

Report  of        of  the  Free  Kindergarten  and 

'{vork!^^  Children's      Aid     Association 

was  held    in   October  with   a 

large  number  of  the  members  in  attendance. 

The  general  report  of  the  association 
work  was  ])resented  by  Miss  Lawrence,  who 
stated  that  there  exist  at  present  in  the 
Territory  fourteen  kindergartens  and  five 
in  the  city,  with  a  total  attendance  of  549 
children. 

The  Vineyard  street  kindergarten  last 
year  was  in  charge  of  two  Chinese  girls,  but 
this  year  Miss  Barlow  has  taken  charge. 

Besides  excursions  into  the  country  and 
picnics,  the  children  of  the  kindergartens 


have  enjoyed,  through  the  kindness  of  Cap- 
tain Berger,  a  number  of  band  concerts. 

The  meetings  of  the  mothers  have  proved 
a  potent  factor  in  the  success  of  the  kinder- 
gartens, which  are  at  present  filled  to  their 
utmost  capacity. 

Mrs.  Tarbell  read  a  most  instructive  and 
interesting  paper  entitled,  The  Transform- 
ation in  a  Xeighborhood  by  the  lufluence 
of  a  Kindergarten.  Miss  Panabaker  of  the 
Castle  Home  read  a  paper  on  Clirist  in  the 
Kindergarten  and  Miss  Barret  another  on 
George,  a  Kindergarten  Problem. 

Mrs.  V.  Thompson,  whose  work  in  the 
kindergartens  of  tlie  city  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended,  reported  visits  to  the 
various  institutions  varying  from  three  to 
five  a  day  in  tlie  interests  of  the  cleanliness 
of  the  children  in  attendance.  The  most 
serious  cases  of  sickness  met  with  were  at 
the  Kapalaraa  kindergarten.  One  child 
was  sent  to  the  hospital  and  others  have 
been  treated  at  tlie  government  dispensary. 
Mrs.  Thompson  laid  special  stress  on  the 
need  of  a  children's  hospital  in  the  city  for 
the  treatment  of  just  such  cases  as  the  ones 
she  has  met  with  in  her  visits. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  officers  was 
as  follows:  Mrs.  C.  M.  Hyde,  president ; 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Allen,  first  vice-president ; 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Dole,  second  vice-president ;  Mrs. 
John  Usborne,  third  vice-president ;  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Wood,  recording  secretary;  ^Nlrs.  F. 
M.  Swanzy,  treasurer;  Mrs.  H.  C.  Cole- 
man, Mrs.  W.  F.  Frear,  and  Mrs.  J.  T. 
JNlcDonald,  financial  secretaries,  and  W.  L. 
Howard,  auditor. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

The  interest  in  the  free 
kindergartens  grows  daily. 
The  results  gained  in  the 
past  year  prove  the  certainty  and  economy 
of  preventive  work. 

The  needs  in  various  districts  of  the 
city  have  been  found  so  great  that  the 
Dallas  Association  has  ventured  to  extend 
its  work,  trusting  that  the  city  would 
recognize  good  work  and  aid  in  its  sup- 
port. 

There  have  been  one  hundred  and  ten 
ai)plicants  at  the  Xorth  Dallas  kindergar- 
ten alone  since  the  opening  in  September. 
Seventy  children  have  been  admitted  and 
the  force  of  teachers  has  been  enlarged. 
Those  who  were  in  the  kindergarten  last 
year  were  so  loath  to  leave  it  this  year  that 
a  connecting  class  has  been  formed  with 
INIiss  Anna  Morgan  as  teacher.  She  pre- 
pares the  children  for  public  school,  initi- 
ating them  into  the  mysteries  of  reading, 
writing,  and  numbers.  Mrs.  Seymour  and 
Miss  Ethel  Hayes  have  the  younger  children 
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and  Miss  A\"ilson  directs  the  work.  This 
kindergarten  is  on  Cedar  Springs  and  Har- 
wood  streets. 

In  East  Dallas  the  work  was  started  last 
May.  The  building  will  admit  only  thirty- 
five  children,  but  the  association  expects  to 
build  very  soon.  Miss  llolnian  is  the 
director. 

This  kindergarten  is  held  in  the  Presby- 
terian Mission  Chapel,  on  White  street. 

The  South  Dallas  kindeigarten  is  directly 
opposite  the  cottori  mills,  and  is  in  a  large 
building.  The  number  of  children  will  be 
increased  as  soon  as  funds  will  permit. 

Children  have  been  found  who  have  never 
seen  a  toy,  who  do  not  know  how  to  play, 
who  need  clothing,  food,  and  care.  There 
are  motherless  little  ones  whose  fathers  are 
hard  working  men  who  lack  time  and  skill 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  children.  The 
kindergarten  is  a  paradise  to  them.  They 
come  at  seven  in  the  morning,  anxious  to 
be  there  the  first  moment  the  door  opens. 

Last  year  the  association  had  thirty-five 
children,  and  the  expenses  were  -$6.5  a 
montii.  This  year  they  have  undertaken 
to  raise  the  support  for  three  kindergartens, 
with  sewing  classes,  social  clubs,  a  cooking 
class,  mothers'  meetings,  and  district  visit- 
ing. The  expenses  will  be  .lp-2,000  a  year, 
which  surely  is  a  small  sum  for  such  a 
work . 

The  kindergartners  have  accepted  the 
smallest  salaries  known  in  order  that  the 
work  in  the  city  may  be  extended. 

New  York  City. 

At  the  first  autumnal  meet- 
Interestin  ing  of  the  New  York  Public 
%'chlol^^^''"  School  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, there  were  present,  as  in- 
vited guests,  the  kindergartners  who  had 
been  working  in  vacation  schools  and  play- 
grounds during  the  summer.  Miss  Nolan, 
Miss  Hodges,  and  Miss  Steele  gave  interest- 
ing accounts  of  the  work  under  their  charge, 
making  the  association  realize  as  never  be- 
fore the  immense  value  to  children,  parents, 
and  the  community  of  clean,  bright,  healtli- 
ful  playgrounds  and  })lays. 

That  the  older  children  who  joined  in 
the  kindergarten  plays  were  peculiarly 
benefited  by  them  was  agreed  to  by  all  the 
workers.  Given  an  opportunity  to  join  in 
the  magic  ring  of  the  kindergarten,  these 
older  children  learn  there,  with  the  others, 
the  "  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws,"  whose 
influence  reaches  to  other  activities  of  their 
childish  life,  and,  therefore,  of  their  later 
life, —  the  children  of  to-day  being  the  men 
of  the  future. 

Tlie  presence  of  older  children  in  the 
kindergarten  circle  led  to  the  introduction 


of  a  number  of  simple  contest  games.  For 
illustration,  a  few  of  these  games  were 
played  by  the  summer  kindergartners,  with 
the  regular  kindergartners  as  spectators. 
The  occasion  was  full  of  interest. 

As  an  example  of  the  variety  of  good 
work  now  being  carried  on  in  the  New  York 
public  schools,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a 
fine  stereopticon  lecture  was  to  be  given 
that  evening  in  the  same  building  (public 
school  No.  80)  ;  and  that  the  kindergart- 
ners, before  leaving,  were  hospitably  in- 
vited to  inspect  a  rear  room  which  had 
recently  been  fitted  up  as  a  public  reading 
room  and  library. 

Meeting  of  '^'''^  October  meeting  of  the 

Alumni  Kraus   Alumni    Kindergarten 

Association.  Association,  held  at  the  Tux- 
edo, was  presided  over  by  Miss  Hay. 

Mrs.  Kraus,  who  made  the  address  of  the 
morning,  appealed  to  the  kindergartners  to 
remember  that  each  child  is  a  free  agent, 
bringing  with  him  an  impress  peculiar  to 
himself.  He  should  be  guided  in  his  in- 
tuitions, not  merely  made  to  aci/uiesce  in  a 
trai>iiiig. 

She  also  urged  the  kindergartners  to  be 
themselves,  all  that  they  would  desire  their 
children  to  become,  and  quoted  from  the 
great  Diesterweg,  who  said  of  the  Educator, 
"  So  much  as  he  /.s\  so  much  is  his  educa- 
tion worth." 

After  Mrs.  Kraus's  address,  Miss  Anna 
Harvey  gave  an  account  of  the  summer 
work,  which  she  characterized  as  "summer 
play,"  at  Vineyard  Highlands. 

Miss  Harvey  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Pash- 
ley,  who,  as  supervisor  of  the  Brooklyn  va- 
cation schools,  gave  a  most  interesting  and 
encouraging  account  of  the  work  accom- 
plished last  summer. 

Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven  brought  an  ac- 
count of  the  kindergarten  doings  at  Buffalo 
during  the  Educational  meeting,  in  -July. 

Miss  Haven  was  followed  by  Mr.  Fritz 
Koch  from  the  Froebel  Institute,  Berlin. 
He  told  of  the  Poppenheim  family,  ^o  thor- 
oughly inspired  by  Froebelian  ideas.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Professor 
Poppenlieim,  in  whose  house  he  had  lived 
for  a  time.  Mr.  Koch  described  in  a  most 
interesting  way  his  visit  to  an  infant  scliool 
or  kindergarten  at  Scheveningen  —  a  Dutch 
watering  place  a  few  miles  from  The  Hague. 
He  spent  a  morning  in  the  school  and 
had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  games  and 
the  methods  as  exhibited  there.  He  also 
visited  a  kindergarten  at  Leyden  and  gave 
an  account  of   what   he    saw  there. 

Miss  Jenny  B.  Merrill  was  the  last 
speaker.  She  told  briefly  of  the  work  in 
vacation    schools    and    playgrounds    in  the 
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boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx  and  said 
that  the  work  was  more  extensive  tliis  year 
than  ever  before  and  that  there  were  sev- 
enty centers  of  work  in  these  two  boroughs 
during  the  summer.  This  had  been  brougiit 
about  in  large  measure  by  the  enthusiastic 
interest  to  have  it  so,  manifested  by  I\Ir. 
O'Brien.  Tlie  outlook  is  surely  encour- 
aging. The  appeal  was  made  from  both 
Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  for  more  kinder- 
gartners  to  work  through  the  summer. 

London,  Canada. 

A  class  of  thirty  kinder- 
Miss  Johnson's  gartners  had  their  antici- 
pations  more  than  realized 
in  the  lectures  delivered  to  them,  during  one 
week  in  October,  by  Miss  Fanny  L.  Johnson 
of  Wollaston,  Mass.,  on  the  kindergarten 
games  from  a  gymnastic  point  of  view. 
"  Miss  Johnson  is  very  practical,"  was  the 
verdict  given,  "  and  gets  to  work  at  once  ; 
so  that  we  find  in  her  lessons  with  us  a 
great  many  things  that  will  work  out  prac- 
tically, and  that  can  be  turned  to  account 
every  day."  In  this  course  of  five  lectures 
or  lessons  theory  and  practice  are  combined  : 
the  theory,  to  enable  the  kindergartner  to 
recognize  the  physical  action  most  desirable 
for  little  children,  and  thus  to  eliminate 
harmful  movements  and  positions  from  the 
kindergarten  games  ;  and  practice  of  gym- 
nastic exercises,  to  aid  in  giving  more  free- 
dom and  grace  to  the  kindergartner  in  all 
her  actions,  and  also  to  increase  her  store 
of  health  and  strength,  thus  making  her 
better  fitted  for  her  work  with  the  children. 
Besides  the  afternoon  work  with  the  kin- 
dergartners.  Miss  Johnson  gave  an  evening 
lecture  of  special  interest  to  parents  and 
teachers,  on  Physical  Exercise  for  our  Boys 
and  frirls. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

New  Plan  for  '^'''«  kindergarten  depart- 
ment has  instituted  a  series 
of  important  changes  in  its 
practice  work.  Heretofore  the  greater  part 
of  the  teaching  lias  been  done  in  the  Nor- 
mal School  kindergarten,  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  an  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  Milwaukee  Mission  Kindergarten 
Association,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  prac- 
tice teaching  is  done  in  its  kindergarten. 
This  step  was  taken  because  it  was  believed 
that  students  need  a  familiarity  with  the 
kindergarten  as  a  means  of  social  reform  as 
well  as  a  knowledge  of  its  purely  pedagog- 
ical principles.  The  Milwaukee  IMission 
Kindergarten  Association  was  organized 
eighteen  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  this  form  of  ]>hilanthropic  work.  In 
addition  to  its  four  kindergartens  for  chil- 
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dren  below  the  school  age,  it  supports  sev- 
eral day  nurseries  and  many  classes  in 
cooking,  sewing,  sloyd,  and  related  lines. 
The  superintendent  of  the  association  is 
Mi'S.  L.  A.  Truesdell,  a  woman  of  rare 
ability  and  enthusiasm  along  these  lines. 
As  these  kindergartens  are  situated  some 
distance  from  the  school,  the  method  of 
assigning  practice  for  one  period  or  exercise 
a  day  only  was  impracticable  ;  hence,  the 
class  has  been  divided  into  two  sections, 
the  one  being  assigned  to  practice  the  whole 
morning  session  the  first  semester,  and  the 
other  the  second.  This  method  is  now 
followed  in  the  Normal  School  kinder- 
garten also,  the  general  program  being  so 
arranged  as  to  make  this  feasible.  The 
plan  is  working  admirably,  the  young 
ladies  having  entered  into  the  mission  work 
with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

„.         .    ,  The  Philadelphia  Branch  of 

The  Kinder-    ,,       y    ,  x-         i   f     i 

garten  in  the  International  Ivmdergar- 

Civic  ten     Union  held    a    meeting 

row  s.  October  1,  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Normal  school. 

The  main  feature  of  the  afternoon  was 
a  paper,  The  Kindergarten  in  Civic 
Growths,  by  Mrs.  John  Stephen  Durham. 
Mrs.  Durham  treated  her  subject  under  two 
heads  :  First,  the  nature  of  the  method  of 
the  kindergarten  in  dealing  with  childish 
experiences;  .second,  the  bearing  of  the 
experiences  of  the  kindergarten  upon  civic 
growth.  Under  the  first  head  she  demon- 
strated clearly  what  "  i^ersonal  and  com- 
munal virtues  grow  of  necessity  out  of  the 
kindergarten  idea  and  its  way  of  selecting 
and  organizing  contacts."  She  suggested 
"  how  a  child's  natural  and  proper  instinct 
for  the  pi'otection  of  his  own  interests  comes 
to  include  a  desire  to  protect  other  people's 
interests  as  well  as  his  own."  Finally,  she 
shoAved  "  that  while  this  sympathy  has  its 
point  of  departure  in  concern  for  himself, 
it  has  its  outcome  in  a  concern  for  others 
along  with  himself,  and  this  through  the 
reaction  which  directly  affects  him  in  the 
mutual  relations  which  exist  between  him- 
self and  his  society." 

"  In  the  everyday  experiences  of  any 
good  kindergarten  are  to  be  found  in  little 
the  many  phases  of  the  problem  of  the 
city.  But  the  kindergarten  offers  a  special 
advantage,  namely,  the  opportunity  for  the 
practice  of  citizenship  before  real  civic 
duties  present  themselves.  It  is  a  sort  of 
natural  training  school  for  citizenship. 

"The  beginning  —  a  little  child  —  may 
in  its  consummation  be  the  statesman  or  the 
traitor.     The  builders  of  the  City  Beauti- 
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fill  will  be  men  and  women  of  such  begin- 
nings, bountiful  in  the  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding which  comes  of  an  abundance 
of  life-giving  contacts,  eager  for  the  Jiuman 
touch  of  the  high  and  lovely,  large  of  view 
and  temperate  ot  judgment.  Such  are  the 
citizens  whom  we  have  a  right  to  expect  as 
an  outcome  of  the  kindergartens." 
History  of  '^'^^®    Thiladelphia    Society 

the  Dwelling  of  FroebeJ  kindergartners,  at 
House.  their    October    meeting,    was 

addressed  by  Dr.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson, 
principal  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  on  The 
History  of  the  Dwelling  House. 

He  said  that  the  definition  of  the  house 
of  to-day  would  be  very  inaccurate  for  the 
house  of  our  ancestors.  Starting  with  the 
■cave,  the  hole  in  the  hillside,  our  present 
house  grew  step  by  step,  only  as  necessity 
made  a  change  compulsory.  The  first  step 
was  a  move  into  the  open  country  ;  and 
here  necessity  forced  the  construction  of  a 
dwelling  place.  Very  crude  were  these 
clay  and  stone  buildings,  low  and  long  in 
shape,  with  high  arched  roof,  which  was 
covered  first  with  beams  of  wood,  then  a 
layer  of  birch  bark,  and,  over  this,  swards 
cut  so  thick  that  they  went  on  growing  ;  so 
that  the  house  looked  at  a  little  distance 
like  a  green  mound  ;  and  the  sheep  and 
pigs  climbed  over  it  and  grazed  upon  it. 

The  first  thought  in  the  arrangement  of 
this  house  was  for  defense.  The  thresh- 
old was  high,  and  the  lintel  was  low,  and 
an  enemy  would  have  to  come  so  slowly 
into  the  house  by  that  way,  that  the  dan- 
ger was  not  at  the  entrance  but  at  the 
hole  in  the  roof.  As  these  were  times 
when  every  man's  hand  was  against  his 
neighbor,  men  w'ere  often  placed  as  senti- 
nels upon  the  roof,  and  here  many  battles 
took  place.  Inside  the  house  was  one  room  ; 
and  in  this  the  families  forming  a  tribe 
lived.  During  the  winters  the  sheep,  pigs, 
and  chickens  were  also  brought  in  to  pass 
the  night.  The  first  great  change  in  the 
dwelling  house  came  with  the  invention  of 


the  cliiiuney.  This  was  first  introduced  in 
Normandy.  There  was  then  a  loft  added 
to  the  structure,  then  it  w^as  made  with  a 
second  floor  ;  next  the  partitions  came  that 
made  the  rooms  and  tiien  the  stairs  (on  the 
outside).  By  this  time  comparative  peace 
was  reigning,  so  the  tiibe  was  broken  up, 
and  the  natural  family  came  into  existence, 
and  made  necessary  the  small  house  —  the 
cottage . 

■  The  towns  originally  were  nuide  for  the 
tradespeople,  and  the  shop  bore  symbols  of 
the  article  for  sale,  instead  of  the  name  of 
the  merchant.  Some  of  these  symbols  are 
in  use  to-day  to  designate  the  trades.  The 
barber's  pole,  with  its  stripes  of  red  and 
white,  was  originally  a  white  arm  with 
stripes  of  blood  ;  for  the  barber  was  then 
also  surgeon.  And  the  gilded  balls  of  the 
pawnbroker's  shop  represented  three  pills, 
the  doctor's  insignia:  for  the  first  broker 
had  been  a  doctor,  and  had  retained  his 
doctor's  sign. 

The  chimney  also  made  necessary  light- 
ing inventions.  This  was  followed  by  the 
Dutch  oven,  which  started  the  comforts  of 
the  home. 

"  We  are  still  progressing,"  said  Dr. 
Thompson,  "  and  will  go  on  doing  so,  for 
we  are  not  yet  as  far  as  we  can  get.  Our 
flights  of  stairs  will  some  day  be  objects  of 
curiosity.  The  methods  of  heating  and 
cleaning  the  houses  will  still  further  un- 
dergo an  evolution,  passing  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  individual  housekeeper.  Also 
the  kitchen  will  pass  from  the  house,  when 
the  cooking  will  be  done  by  men,  who  will 
take  the  subject  up  more  scientifically  than 
woman  ever  has,  and  we  shall  have  better 
food  and  better  health,  and  the  woman  will 
be  set  free  from  a  burden  which  should 
never  have  been  placed  on  her  shoulders, 
and  she  will  become  the  homemaker  for 
man,  rather  than  the  housekeeper.  Changes 
will  come,  for  we  shall  change,  and  the 
shell  we  call  our  house  must  change  also, 
and  fit  itself  to  suit  our  needs." 


To-day  the  glory  of  our  country  is  that  it  is  tlie  age  of 
little  children.  —Lucy  Whee/ock. 
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Chattanooga,  Teun.,  has  three  kinder- 
gartens, one  of  wliich  is  supported  by  John 
A.  Patten  and  is  situated  in  St.  Elmo  ;  a 
second,  sui^ported  by  the  Free  Kindergarten 
Association,  situated  in  Tannery  Flats, 
and  a  third,  under  the  support  of  the  so- 
ciety, situated  in  South  Chattanooga.  The 
association  also  has  a  training  school  which 
meets  in  the  \\  illard  every  afternoon. 

The  library  committee  of  the  Civic  Club 
will  organize  home  libraries  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  coming  fall  and  winter.  A 
home  library  consists  of  a  group  of  ten 
poor  children,  a  collection  of  twenty  care- 
fully selected  books,  which  are  placed  in 
the  home  of  one  of  tliese  children,  and  a 
visitor.  Boys  and  girls  from  six  to  fifteen 
are  selected,  one  of  whom  acts  as  librarian. 
The  visitor  meets  the  children  once  a  week 
for  an  hour's  talk  about  the  books  they 
have  read.  After  a  collection  has  been 
read  it  passes  to  another  group.  The  idea 
originated  with  Charles  Birtwell,  secretary 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Boston, 
and  the  plan  has  been  followed  in  many 
other  cities.  In  1894  the  Drexel  Institute 
Library  School  formed  a  home  library 
grou]^,  but  this  has  been  the  only  effort 
made  in  Philadelphia.  The  Civic  Club  has 
appointed  a  sub-committee,  with  INIrs. 
Charles  Boberts  as  chairman.  A  salaried 
visitor  will  organize  the  groups,  with  the  aid 
of  the  chairman,  select  libraries,  and 
endeavor  to  enlist  the  volunteer  services  of 
visitors  to  continue  tlie  work  after  it  has 
been  started. 

The  Jenny  Hunter  Alumuie  Association, 
New  York  city,  held  its  annual  meeting  for 
the  election  of  officers  October  12.  The 
free  kindergarten  supported  by  the  associa- 
tion reopened  in  September. 

Miss  Laura  Fisher  of  Boston  has  l)een 
giving  a  course  of  lectures  before  the 
Albany,  X.  Y.,  Kindergarten  Association, 
the  last  lecture  being  given  November  23. 
The  officers  of  the  association  are  :  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Crannell ;  secretary,  j\Iiss 
Hardie  ;  treasurer,  Miss  Williams;  libra- 
rian. Miss  Sewall. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Kindergarten  Association 
■was  lield  at   Scranton,  October  10  and  11. 


It  was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Letitia  P. 
Wilson  of  Johnstown.  Among  those  to 
make  addresses  were  Miss  Georgia  Allison 
of  Pittsburg,  Miss  Hai'tman  of  Pittston, 
Miss  Shoemaker  of  Wilkesbarre,  and  Miss 
Underwood  of  Scranton,  superintendents  of 
the  kindergartens  in  tlieir  respective  cities. 

Miss  Georgia  Jewett,  who  for  two  years 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  large  Italian 
kindergarten  in  the  Seventh  avenue  public 
school,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a  position  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

A  kinderganen  has  been  opened  in  the 
Cottage  school  at  Peoria,  111. 

Mrs.  William  Chisholm  has  given  the 
Cleveland,  O.,  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion i^lOO,  in  memory  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Painter."^ 

Madame  Emilie  Michaelis  has  resigned 
the  principalship  of  the  Froebel  Educa- 
tional Institute,  AYest  Kensington,  after 
twenty-seven  years  devoted  to  active  educa- 
tional work  in  England.  Although  a  Ger- 
man by  birth  and  education,  Madame 
Michaelis  has  been  a  leader  of  the  kinder- 
garten movement  in  London,  and  rendered 
signal  service  to  her  adopted  country.  Jj^ 
a  training  teacher,  she  was  greatly  belove?^ 
Her  interest  in  the  kindergarten  will  con- 
tinue, although  her  services  W'ill  in  future 
be  those  of  a  private  individual. 

Miss  Mary  Morgan  of  Naples,  N.  1'.,  has 
been  engaged  by  Rev.  Z.  A.  Poste  to  con- 
duct a  kindergarten  department  in  the 
Franklinton  Christian  College,  Franklin- 
ton,  N.  C. 

Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  lectured  on  Satur- 
day, November  2,  1901,  before  the  Alumn;ie 
Association  of  the  Pliiladelphia  Training 
School  for  Kindergartners. 

Miss  Backus,  supervisor  of  the  Kate 
Baldwin  Free  Kindergartens,  in  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  has  been  attending  sociological 
classes  this  summer  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
One  of  the  practical  results  of  this  study 
will  be  the  formation  of  lecture  classes,  out- 
side of  the  regular  kindergarten  curriculum. 
A  Delsarte  course  will  be  given  by  Miss 
Sarah  Charlton.  Another  will  be  a  scien- 
tific course,  given  by  some  of  the  eminent 
physicians  and  specialists  of  Savannah,  in- 
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eluding  lectures  on  the  eye  and  ear,  ner- 
vous system,  a  course  in  comparative 
anatomy,  and  one  in  First  Aids  to  the 
Injured. 

A  new  kindergarten,  known  as  the  Mittle- 
berger  Memorial  Kindergarten,  has  been 
opened  at  Cleveland,  ().,  in  the  old  Olivet 
chapel,  on  Hill  street.  The  kindergarten 
is  supported  by  the  Miss  Mittleberger 
AlumniB  Association,  and  by  several  of  the 
teachers  and  friends  of  the  Mittleberger 
school.  This  kindeigarten  will  act  in  co- 
operation with  the  Mary  Paine  Bingham 
Kindergarten,  which  is  in  the  same  locality. 

The  kindergarten  started  in  Chinatown, 
September  1,  at  No.  929  Race  street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  for  the  Chinese  children  of 
that  district,  now  has  ten  pupils.  Mayor 
Lee  Toy  has  signified  his  approval  by 
sending  his  little  daughter,  May  Lee  Toy, 
aged  four  years,  to  the  kindergarten  every 
day,  and  many  other  Chinamen  are  follow- 
ing his  example. 

Miss  Maude  Van  Guilder  of  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y.,  has  charge  of  the  kindergarten 
recently  opened  in  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
school,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  This  is  the 
second  kindergarten  started  in  the  city,  the 
other  being  in  successful  operation  in  the 
Governor  George  Clinton  school  on  Cannon 
street. 

A  public  kindergarten  has  been  opened 
at  Ottawa,  111.,  in  connection  with  the 
Lincoln  school.  Miss  Grace  Jorden,  a 
graduated  kindergartner  of  the  Pestalozzi- 
Froebel  Training  School  of  Chicago,  has 
charge  of  the  Avork,  with  Miss  Swift  as  a 
volunteer  assistant.  Mr.  L.  B.  Merritield 
of  the  Western  Cottage  Organ  factory  has 
very  generously  loaned  the  use  of  one  of 
his  pianos  for  six  months.  Others  have 
assisted  in  material  ways,  so  that  the  kin- 
dergarten is  thoroughly  equipped. 

The  kindergarten  recently  organized  by 
the  Revere,  Mass.,  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion is  now  fully  and  finely  established. 
The  commodious  and  comfortable  vestry  of 
the  Unitarian  church  has  been  hired,  and 
ample  room  is  obtained  for  the  children's 
work.  Thanks  to  the  school  committee, 
the  kindergarten  is  supplied  with  every 
possible  appliance  for  up-to-date  study. 
Miss  Blanche  Thayer  has  been  secured  as 
kindergartner  and  Miss  S.  Crossby  as  as- 
sistant. By  a  recent  vote  of  the  directors, 
it  was  decided  to  admit  one  child  free  for 
every  ten  dollars  subscribed,  and  if  the  sum 
should  reach  $500  to  abolish  tuition  fees. 

The  ladies  in  charge  of  the  kindergarten 
work  in  Fort  AVorth,  Tex.,  are  much  grati- 
fied at  the  progress  being  made  at  the  three 


kindergartens  which  have  been  established. 
The  First  Ward  Kindergarten  has  thirty 
pupils  enrolled,  the  Third  Ward  Kinder- 
garten has  forty,  and  at  the  South  Side 
Kindergarten  there  are  forty-five.  Fifteen 
young  women  are  in  the  training  class. 

A  kindergarten  has  been  established  at 
the  Conference  Academy,  Dover,  N.  J., 
with  Miss  ]\Iargaret  Harper  as  kindei-gart- 
ner. 

The  Chicago  Kindergarten  College  has 
added  two  important  departments  to  its 
work ;  a  department  for  the  training  of 
primary  teachers  especially  to  help  them  to 
bridge  the  break  which  has  too  long  ex- 
isted between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
[>rimary  grade.  There  will  be  a  study  of 
contrast  between  those  of  the  kindergar- 
ten and  those  of  the  primary  school,  the 
psychological  basis  of  each  and  the  neces- 
sary transition  of  each  from  one  to  the 
other.  Saturday  normal  classes  for  teach- 
ers of  all  grades  have  also  been  added. 
The  program  for  this  department  consists 
of  a  normal  art  course. 

A  concert  in  aid  of  the  Elizabeth  Pea- 
V)ody  House  kindergarten  settlement  on 
Poplar  street,  Boston,  was  given  in  Steinert 
Hall,  November  14. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Adelphi  Union 
and  the  Adelphi  Normal  Kindergarten 
Alumn;t',  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  musicale  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Ridgewood  Household 
Club  was  given  October  25  in  Adelphi  Col- 
lege Hall.  The  Adelphi  Union  is  one  of 
the  five  organizations  pledged  to  support 
the  work  of  the  Ridgewood  Household 
Club,  which  was  organized  last  June.  The 
kindergarten  will  be  directed  and  supported 
by  the  Adelphi  Normal  Kindergarten 
Alumnae. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  season  of  the 
Temple  College  Kindergarten  Alumna^  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Miss  Adele  Mackenzie, 
principal  of  the  Laura  Reddington  Free 
Kindergarten,  gave  a  talk  upon  Practical 
Methods  of  Conducting  Successful  Parents' 
Meetings. 

The  private  kindergarten  of  Miss  Mary 
Nicholson  Magriidei-  opened  October  9,  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Miss  Magruder  is  a  graduate  of  the  Llliman 
Kindergarten  Training  School  of  New  York 
city. 

Denton  J.  Snider  of  the  Chicago  Kinder- 
garten College  gave  a  series  of  ten  lectures 
in  October,  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Froebel  Society.  Six  of 
these  talks  constituted  a  connected  series, 
embracing   the   one    general    subject,    The 
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Psycholog}'  of  Froebel's  Play  Gifts.  The 
remaining  four  lectures  were  of  a  Shakes- 
pearean character. 

The  Xortheast  Harbor.  ^le.,  kindergarten 
opened  October  1,  with  twenty-five  pupils. 
Miss  Georgia  McClinch  is  kindergartner, 
and  Miss  Inez  Smallidge  assistant.  The 
officers  of  the  association  are:  Miss  L. 
Belle  Smallidge,  president ;  Miss  Ansel 
Manchester,  vice-president ;  ]\Irs.  Charles 
Bunker,  secretary. 

The  Meriden,  Ct.,  Froebel  kindergarten 
opened  in  the  Catholic  Club  building  No- 
vember 5,  as  a  branch  of  Principal  .Joseph 
B.  Tlach's  West  Side  Institute,  which  is 
outgrowing  its  present  quarters.  The  kin- 
dergarten is  under  the  immediate  suj^ervis- 
ion  of  Mrs.  Harriet  lloyt  Barnes  of  South 
Norwalk,  assisted  by  Miss  Harriet  I.  Fos- 
ter. The  kindergarten  has  two  rooms  in 
the  club  building  with  new  kindergarten 
furniture,  and  has  the  use  of  the  club  piano. 
There  are  about  twenty-five  pupils  in  at- 
tendance. 

At  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  Mrs.  William  Nixon 
has  built  and  equipped  a  free  kindergarten 
at  the  corner  of  Wells  and  Ocmulgee  streets. 
Miss  Olive  C.  Hicks  is  in  chaige. 

A  kindergarten  department  is  being  ar- 
ranged for  in  connection  with  Ricker  Clas- 
sical Institute,  at  Houlton,  Me.  Mrs.  Well- 
man  will  have  charge  of  the  department  for 
the  present. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Dubuque,  la.,  Froebel  Association  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  :  President,  Miss  Grace  M.  Boland  ; 
vice-president,  Miss  INIary  Andres ;  secre- 
tary. Miss  Lulu  Lorenz ;  treasurer,  Miss 
Norma  Schab.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
the  retiring  president,  ]\Iiss  Julia  Donoghue, 
invited  the  members  to  spend  the  following 
Saturday  afternoon  "nutting"  on  the  hills 
about  her  home  in  East  Dubu(]ue.  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  several,  pre- 
pared with  baskets  and  bags,  took  advan- 
tage of  an  outing  in  the  woods.  After 
strolling  over  the  hills  and  securing  a  good 
share  of  walnuts,  the  party  returned  to 
Miss  Donoghue 's  home,  wliere  a  delicious 
luncheon  was  served. 

Miss  Celia  Ilinkley  of  Market  street  has 
accepted  the  position  of  assistant  to  Miss 
Stites,  principal  of  the  Allison  kindergar- 
ten, East  Ilarrisburg,  Pa. 

Some  time  ago  twenty-eight  mothers  of 
children  residing  in  the  Bernon  district. 
Woonsocket,   R.    I.,  petitioned    the  school 


committee  to  open  a  kindergarten  in  that 
district  with  the  result  that  one  has  been 
opened  in  the  Willow  sti-eet  school  under 
Miss  Ellen  i\Iayor. 

This  year  the  Mothers'  Child  Study  Club 
of  Sioux  City,  la.,  will  vary  the  usual  pro- 
gram of  discussions  by  a  series  of  cooking 
demonstrations  by  prominent  Sioux  City 
women.  These  will  be  five  in  number 
during  the  year,  and  they  will  take  up  a 
wide  range  of  cookery. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  more  kin- 
dergartens in  the  public  scliools  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  It  is  coming  from  the  parents  from 
districts  where  kindergartens  cannot  be 
reached  or  where  they  are  overcrowded.  A 
new  kindergarten  has  been  started  in  School 
No.  57  with  ]\Iiss  Hall  in  charge.  The 
children  are  from  the  Polish  families  in  the 
district. 

The  school  committee  of  Springfield, 
i\tass.,  have  decided  to  open  a  kindergarten 
in  the  Armory  street  school,  and  Miss 
Blanche  Brownell  has  been  chosen  kinder- 
gartner. 


(No..  4.) 

Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  that 
Contain  Mercury, 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  deraiifre  the  whole  system  when 
enterinfi-  it  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
articles  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  rei)Utable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  tenfold  to  the  good  yon  can  possibly 
derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manufac- 
tured by  F.  .T.  Cheney  &  Co..  Toledo,  ().,  contains 
no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  bloo<l  and  murous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine.  It  is  taken  internally,  and  made  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  vS:  Co.    Testimonials  free. 

Sold  by  Druggists.price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Fills  are  the  best. 


Kindergartners  who  are  willing  to 
change  their  location  for  a  better  salary 
and  advanced  positions,  should  address 
Mr.  Orville  Brewer,  Teachers'  Coopera- 
ti\-e  Association,  HIO  Auditorium  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  Mr.  Brewer  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  fill  such  positions  as 
principal  or  assistant,  in  the  public  kin- 
dergartens of  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Cov- 
ington, and  other  large  cities,  as  well  as 
private  kindergartens.  He  prefers  those 
with  large  experience,  but  often  has  posi- 
tions for  beginners  who  have  had  a  thorough 
preparation. 
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THE  CHILDREN  OF  OUR  NEW  NATIONAL  PARK. 

By  Margaret  W.  Morley. 

/^XE  going  South  over  the  "Tied-  any  joung  mountains.     But  time  has 

mont  Air  Line"  sees  out  of  the  been  at  work  for  countless  millenni- 

right-hand  car  windows,  as  he  crosses  urns  Avith  chisels  of  ice  and  simbeams, 

the  state  of  jSJ"orth  Carolina,  the  most  with    modeling    tools    of    water  and 

exquisite   mountains   rising   divinely  chemicals  and  winds,  until  the  ver- 

blue   in   the   distance,    or   lying  like  dureless   high   peaks   have   been   cut 

ethereal  cloud  forms  against  the  west-  dov^Ti  and  all  the  mountains  retouched 

ern  sky.     They  are  the  Blue  Ridge  into  a  perfection  of  outline  one  never 

and  Smoky  [Mountains,  the  culmina-  sees  in  the  more  recent  formations, 

tion  of  the  great  Appalachian  chain  Rugged  tops  and  terrific  walls  of  bare 

that  runs  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  rock  reaching  into  abysses  yet  stand, 

following  in  a  general  way  the  line  as  though  to  show    what    they    once 

of  the   Atlantic   coast.     A  luxuriant  Avere ;  but  these  are  like  Titanic  rude 

vegetation  clothes   in  fair  garments  pictures  in  exquisite  settings  of  lord- 

the  old,    old    rocks    of    which    these  ly  forests  and  gTacious  flower-crowned 

mountains  are  made,  for  these  belong  heights. 

to  the  oldest  geological  formations  in  Being  in  a  more  southern  latitude, 

iN^orth    America.     Thev    were    born  the   North    Carolina   mountains   are 

before  the  high  Rockies  and  Sierras  sunnier  and  warmer  than  NewHamp- 

had  been  thrust    from   the    sea ;  and  shire's    dignified    gTOups.     Nor    are 

upon  first  coming  forth  they  were  as  they  lonely,  like  our  northern  moun- 

high  and  as  naked  and  as  pitiless  as  tains,  where  the  people  only  go  up  in 
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the  summer  time  to  stay  a  little  while     ever  painted  cheeks  rosy.    Since  there 


and  then  come  down  again.  Here 
the  people  live  on  the  mountains  the 
vear  round.  All  over  the  slopes, 
where  the  soil  is  deep  from  centuries 
of  surface  wear  and  long  accumula- 
tions of  vegetable  humus,  the  moun- 
taineers have  hidden  picturesque  log 


are  so  many  children,  they  are  not 
washed  nor  dressed  nor  fussed  over 
very  much.  They  just  grow.  Some- 
times they  are  never  washed  at  all, — - 
which  does  n't  seem  to  have  the  awful 
consequences  it  ought  to.  Mother 
Xature  loathes  them  so  thoroughly  in 


cabins    in    sheltered    nooks    or    stood  her  pure  air  and  her  cleansing  sun- 

them  on    sunny    glades.     And  about  beams  that  they  laugh  as  merrily  as 

these  cabins,  as  thick  as  the  flowers  if  sncli  a  thing   as    a   bath   tub   had 

that  press  up  to  the  doorsteps— and  "ever  been  heard  of  in  their  country, 

as  pretty— are  the  little  children.     It  —as  indeed  it  has  not.     They  bathe 

is  a  poor  family  that  has  not  at  least  in  pure    air    and    sunshine,    and  eat 

six  of  them.     Their  bright  eyes  open  corn  bread  and  milk ;  and  this  seems 


on  the  wide  outdoor  world  of  their 
beautiful  mountain  country,  and  their 
luna's  fill  with  the  sweetest  air  that 


to  be  quite  enough  for  the  well-being 
of  little  children.  Their  corn  bread 
is  not  such  as  we  eat  once  in  a  while, 
for  there  are  no  stoves  in 
the  log  cabins  where  the 
mountain  babies  live — 
only  a  great  open  fireplace 
at  one  end  with  a  big  stone 
chimney  on  the  outside  of 
the  house.  In  the  ashes  of 
this  fireplace  the  cooking  is 
done,  and  one  of  the  baby's 
first  lessons  in  life  is  that 
fire  burns,  and  that  one 
must  not  creep,  or  walk,  or 
fall,  or  otherwise  accident- 
ally or  on  purpose  get  into 
tlio  fire. 

As  soon  as  the  little  girl 
is  past  babyhood  she  learns 
to  make  the  bread.  It  seems 
easy  enough — just  to  mix 
corn  meal  and  water  to- 
gether and  put  the  result 
in  an  "oven,"  which  is  like 
a  frying  pan,  only  with 
lona-er  lea:s.  The  oven,  too, 
has  an  iron    cover,    hollow 
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Dn  top,  to  receive  the  live  coals 
which  are  heaped  on  it  when 
it  is  set,  fnll  of  '"bread."  in  the 
hot  ashes  of  the  fireplace.  But  like 
other  forms  of  bread,  this  corn  pone 
must  be  made  by  one  to  whom  the 
gods  have  given  the  gift  of  bread- 
making,  or  it  is  not  good  at  all. 

The  babies  live  in  friendly  com- 
panionship with  the  family  fireplace 
that  does  them  no  harm  at  all.  So 
much    depends    upon    custom  I     The 


at  an  earlier :  and  to  see  a  sturdy 
youngster  of  seven  wield  an  ax  over 
bare  toes  makes  one  hold  one's  breath 
in  an  agony  of  apprehension ; — that 
is,  one  so  behaves  if  a  stranger.  The 
mother's  breathing  remains  normal. 
Of  course,  the  children  do  not  cut  off 
their  toes ;  they  do  not  cut  off  their 
toes  anv  more  than  tliev  fall  into  the 
fire.  They  all  go  barefoot  from  birth 
to  adult  years — and  sometimes  until 
death  claims  them  from  all  ace. 


mother  Avill  go  about  her  affairs — 
out-of-doors  perhaps — and  leave  the 
little  ones  in  the  house  with  a  great 
fire  blazing  on  the  open  hearth,  the 
very  sight  of  which  would  make  a 
city  mother  sick  with  fear. 

And  how  soon  the  youngsters  learn 
to  make  a  fire  I  And  what  a  famous 
one  they  can  kindle  with  only  a  few 
shavings  whittled  with  a  knife  from 
a  piece  of  wood ! 

If  the  little  girl  makes  bread  at  an 
early  age,  the  little  boy  chops  wood 


It  is  charming  to  see  the  children 
leaping  over  the  rocks,  dancing 
through  the  forest  with  pretty  bare 
feet  that  shoes  have  never  calloused 
nor  distorted.  They  go  barefooted 
over  sharp  stones  where  a  stranger  to 
the  mountains  2,'ets  lame  in  stout 
boots.  They  know  liow  to  do  it.  They 
can  walk  successfully  over  everything 
but  chestnut  burs. 

They  do  not  know  a  ffood  manv 
things  that  children  know  who  are 
brought  up   in   cities  or  by  mothers 
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and  nurses  who  can  read,  but  tliey 
know  a  great,  great  many  things  that 
the  city  children  do  not  know,  things 
that,  at  their  time  of  life,  are  maybe 
better  worth  knowing. 

Besides  understanding  the  proper- 
ties of  fire  and  the  true  relations  be- 
tween bare  toes  and  axes,  they  can 
walk  clear-headed  and  as  fearless  as 
lizards  over  slender,  teetering  foot- 
logs  that  span  rushing  streams  and 
not  fall  in  at  all.  Thev  have  to,  be- 
cause  there  are  always  a  number  of 
foot-logs  between  them  and  any  place 
they  want  to  go  to ;  very  often  they 
cannot  get  out  of  their  own  yards 
Avithout  crossing  a  foot-log  over  a 
pretty  trout  stream, — so  full  of  w^ater 
courses  are  their  lovely  mountains. 
Sometimes  the  crossing  takes  the 
form  of  a  very  high,  very  narrow,  and 
very  mobile  bridge  over  some  partic- 
ularly fractious  stream;  and  across 
these  threads  up  in  the  air  the  young- 
sters run  like  spiders.  Fall  off  ? 
I^ever!  What  would  be  the  use  in 
falling  off,  when  there  was  no  nurse 
to  run  and  pull  you  out  ?  You  'd  get 
drowned. 

The  older  children  take  care  of  tlie 
younger  ones  while  mother  is  hoeing 
in  the  corn  field,  unless,  of  course,  a 
wee  maiden  has  reached  the  respon- 
sible age  of  eight,  when  she  takes  her 
hoe  and  works  in  the  corn,  too.  Girl 
or  boy,  it  is  all  the  same ;  as  soon  as 
strong  enough  to  hold  a  hoe,  into  the 
field  they  go,  to  help  make  the  corn 
for  the  good  corn  pone.  And  they 
like  it.  It  is  a  jolly  picnic  to  them 
to  go  with  the  others  and  hoe  the  corn, 
for  they  have  nothing  to  do  at  hom« 


but  take  care  of  the  younger  children ; 
and  that,  you  know,  is  harder  thau 
hoeinff  corn  when  vou  have  no  kinder- 
garten  ideas  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
subject. 

If  you  have  never  seen  a  doll  you 
do  not  miss  it ;  but  without  a  doll  or 
a  little  cart,  or  a  tin  horse,  or  a  single 
thing  to  play  with,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
even  with  the  younger  children  to  look 
after,  and  hoeing  helps  to  pass  it. 

But  though  a  child  has  never  seen 
a  doll,  it  does  not  follow  that  she 
needs  to  be  told  what  a  doll  is  for.  A 
visitor  to  the  mountains  once  held  out 
a  very  small  wax  baby  to  a  diminutive 
person  of  three,  who  had  never  seen 
such  a  vision  in  the  whole  course  of 
her  life — though  who  shall  say  she 
had  not  dreamed  of  it  ?  She  looked 
at  it  a  moment,  then,  with  a  squeal  of 
ecstasy,  g-rabbed  the  angelic  object  in 
fat  motherly  fists,  hugged  it  passion- 
ately to  a  very  dirty  pinafore,  and, 
plumping  down  on  the  ground,  rocked 
back  and  forth,  eagerly  crooning  a 
tuneless  lullaby  to  the  heavenly  visi- 
tant. 

Xot  all  the  little  children  of  the 
mountains  live  in  log  cabins.  In  the 
fertile  vallevs  are  sood  farmhouses, 
such  as  one  sees  in  IsTew  England; 
but  thev  are  verv  far  from  New  Eng- 
land's  books  and  schools  and  roads 
and  bridges,  and  they  have  almost 
none  of  their  own.  So  all  the  little 
children  of  the  mountains  learn  to 
cross  the  foot-logs,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  can  ride  a  horse  about  as  soon 
as  thev  can  walk.  Sometimes  a  small 
child    will    ride    astride    behind  the 
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mother,  who  holds  another  and 
smaller  one  in  front,  a  pretty  sight — 
when  one  gets  used  to  it — and  recalls 
the  harmless  natnre  of  open  fire- 
places, axes,  and  foot-logs  to  those 
who  are  to  such  things  born.  The 
four-year-old  will  stick  to  the  horse 
much  more  surely  than  the  alarmed 
beholder  from  the  outer  world  would 
be  apt  to  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

In  fact,  tlie  little  children  of  the 
mountains  do  the  most  alarming 
things  as  a  matter  of  course  and  in 
perfect  seriousness; — probably  that  is 


the  secret  of  their  success, 
seriousness.  Thev  do  not 
take  foolish  chances  with 
danger.  The  law  of  self- 
preservation  seems  to  op- 
erate in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  law  of  nurse-preserva- 
tion. Where  there  is  no- 
bodv  standino-  about  to 
pick  the  children  up,  they 
do  not  fall  do\\Ti. 

In  this  land  it  is  vaca- 
tion all  the  year  roimd ;  or, 
at  most,  there  are  but 
five  or  six  weeks,  or, 
in  tlie  more  prosperous  set- 
tlements, three  or  four 
months  of  going  to  the  log 
schoolhouse  and  sitting  on 
a  long  bench  and  learning 
to  read.  There  is  not  much 
use  in  learning  to  read  in 
a  country  where  there  is 
nothinff  to  read  after  vou 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  how. 
But  then,  it  is  soon  forgotten  and  you 
are  as  well  ofl^  as  though  you  had  not 

learned. 

It  is  a  very  natural  out-of-door  life 

these  healthy  little  people  of  the 
mountains  lead.  If  it  could  but  end, 
or  be  altered  after  a  while,  so  that 
more  could  come  into  the  unfed 
minds ;  and  if  the  mentally  and  phys- 
ically overfed  nurslings  of  another 
phase  of  '•civilization"  coidd  share 
the  earlv  training  of  the  little  moun- 
taineers,  a  better  race  might  result  at 
l)oth  ends  of  the  line. 


GOOD  RESOLUTIONS. 

By  Li  cv  Heald. 

These  are  tiling's  I  '11  never  do 
^^^len  I  'ra  all  grown  up  like  you : — 
Send  my  little  girl  to  bed 
When  her  storybook  's  half  read  ; 
Call  her  in  to  practice  scales 
When  she  's  hunting  Indian  trails ; 
Make  her  keep  an  apron  on 
When  she  wears  her  best  pink  gOAVTi ; 
Give  her  just  oatmeal  and  bread 
When  the  rest  have  cakes  instead ; 
Comb  the  snarls  out  twice  a  day 
When  her  hair  gets  rough  in  play ; — 
Was  your  hair  so  hard  to  curl 
When  vou  were  a  little  sir]  ? 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  BETTER  TEACHING  OF  MANNERS. 

Bv  Florence  Bell. 

A    GREAT  deal  of  time  is  spent  in  struction  the  thing  that  probably  mat- 

these  days  in  discussing  what  is  ters   most — namely,   the  manner,   as 

the  best  eqiiipment  for  success  in  life;  well  as  the  manners,  in  conjunction 

and  those  of  us  who  have  the  heavv  with  which  that  excellent  equipment 

responsibility  of  deciding  important  is  going  to  be  used,  through  which  it 

issues  for    another    generation    pass  is  going    to    be    interpreted,  and  on 

anxious  hours  in  weighing  the  com-  which  will  almost  certainly  depend  its 

parative  merits  of    such    and    such  ultimate      success.       However     well 

branches  of  learning  as  preparcition  stored  your  mind  may  be,   however 

for  such  and  such  careers.     But  we  valuable  the  intellectual    wares    you 

contrive  to  omit  completely  from  that  may  have  to  offer,  it  is  obvious  that 

deliberatelv  formulated  scheme  ox  in-  if.   wlien    callini>'  vour  fellow   man's 
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attention  to  tliem,  you  give  him  a  slap  fault  of  manner  Avliieli  is  not  cured  at 
in  the  face  at  the  same  time,  vo.u  will  twentv-five  will  still  be  tliere  at 
probably  not  succeed  in  enlisting  his  seventy-five.  And,  alas !  in  half  a 
kindly  interest  in  your  further  century  there  is  time  to  offend  a  gi-eat 
achievements.  And  yet  we  all  know  many  people.  Surely  it  would  be 
human  beings  of  good  parts  and  of  quite  possible  to  obviate  this  danger 
sterling  worth  who  contrive  by  by  timely  and  systematic  instruction, 
some  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  We  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  im- 
manner  to  give  us  a  moral  slap  press  on  a  young  child  certain  quite 
in  the  face  every  time  we  meet  arbitrary  rules  of  demeanor,  which 
them,  simply  because  they  did  not  are  so  constantly  reiterated  and  in- 
receive  any  systematic  teaching  of  ad-  sisted  upon  that  he  gradually  takes 
vanced  manners  at  a  time  of  life  when  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  obevs 
such  teaching  is  most  important,  them  automatically  for  the  rest  of  his 
Tliere  is  plenty  of  excellent  gTound-  life,  until  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
ing in  elementary  manners  to  be  had  sible  for  him,  arrived  at  manhood,  so 
in  the  nursery  and  the  schoolroom,  to  fly  in  the  face  of  liis  early  training 
The  extraordinary  fertility  of  inven-  as  to  tie  his  table  napkin  round  his 
tion  with  which  a  child  will  find  ever  neck  at  a  dinner-party,  to  put  his 
fresh  ways  of  transgressing  every  hu-  knife  into  his  mouth,  or  to  attack  his 
man  ordinance  is  kept  in  check  and  g'l'avy  with  a  spoon.  Why  should  it 
corrected  by  those  about  him,  who  are  not  be  possible  to  have  a  course  of 
constantly  saying :  "Don't  do  this,"  second-grade  instruction  in  demeanor, 
"Don't  do  that,"  until,  insensibly  so  to  speak,  which  should  in  its  turn 
giiided  by  this  handrail  of  prohibi-  be  as  thoroughly  taught  as  the  pri- 
tive  maxim,  the  child  learns  in  a  mary  one,  as  insensibly  assimilated 
rough-and-ready  way  to  bear  himself  and  automatically  obeyed  ?  But  it 
more  or  less  well  at  this  stage  of  his  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  most  people 
passage  through  the  world.  Unfor-  that  this  is  necessary.  Our  usual 
tunately,  however,  the  more  grovT.i-up  plan,  or  rather  want  of  plan,  is  to  fur- 
faults  of  manner  do  not  generally  nish  the  young  with  some  stray  hap- 
show  themselves  until  the  offender  has  hazard  generalities,  and  then  consider 
passed  the  age  when  they  might,  with-  that  we  have  done  enough.  There  are 
out  loss  to  his  dignity,  fitly  have  been  few  things  more  dangerous  than  the 
corrected.  It  is  easy  to  tell  a  boy  of  half-truths — necessarily  and  obvious- 
twelve  not  to  annoy  other  people  by  ly  half-untruths,  as  well — which  we 
drumming  with  his  feet  on  the  floor  tlinist  into  tlio  gaps  of  our  code  of 
during  dinner ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  conduct  in  a  makeshift  fashion,  to  the 
to  tell  him,  when  he  is  twenty,  not  to  cxclnsion  of  iiior(>  complete  ordi- 
make  himself  offensive  by  laying  nances.  W'itliour  a  misgiving  we  pro- 
down  the  law.  That  difficulty  of  ad-  ceed  to  tell  young  people  that  "Man- 
monition  increases  as  years  go  on,  ners  maketli  man,"  or  "Good  man- 
and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  ners  proceed  from  a  good  hr'ni-l,"  and 
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then  expect  that  they  themselves 
should  fill  in  the  details  for  their  own 
daily  guidance.  We  might  as  well 
tell  them  the  formula  of  the  law  of 
gravitation,  and  then  expect  them 
never  to  tumble  down. 

And  so  we  let  them  learn  by 
experience — surely  the  most  tedi- 
ous and  painful  form  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge — at  their  (y\yi\  ex- 
pense and  that  of  others.  We  let 
them  fall  into  one  pitfall  after 
another,  and  scramble  out  as  best  thev 
may,  scratching  themselves  and  others 
in  the  process,  and  perhaps  making 
enemies  of  dozens  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  well  disposed.  We  allow  them  to 
try  by  practical  experiment  whether 
it  is  by  being  pompous,  offhand,  or 
patronizing  that  you  can  make  your- 
self the  most  disagreeable,  and  how 
long  other  people  will  enjoy  talking 
to  you  if  you  are  looking  the  while, 
with  ill-concealed  inattention,  over 
their  shoulder.  And  yet  these  are 
things  which  it  is  important  to  know, 
these  are  things  which  should  be  de- 
liberately taught,  and  not  left  to 
chance. 

I  go,  for  instance,  to  visit  a  noted 
philanthropist.  I  am  not  there  on 
business,  so  to  speak,  and  she  is  not 
professionally  called  upon  to  love  me  ; 
it  is  therefore  absurd  that  it  should 
be  a  factor  in  my  opinion  of  her  real 
worth  that  she  should  forget  to  pour 
out  my  tea,  so  busy  is  she  haranguing 
mo  in  a  dictatorial  and  unsmiling 
manner.  I  ought  to  remember  that 
she  would  hold  a  cup  of  Avater  to  the 
lips  of  a  pauper  more  tenderly  than 


a  cup  of  tea  to  mine ;  I  ought  to  re- 
mind myself  that  the  manner  so  dis- 
pleasing  to    me    has    been    acquired 
when  exhorting  and  instructing  others 
less  favored  by  fortune  than  I,  whose 
horizon  she  may    thus    incalculably 
ha^'e  widened.  And  yet  I  confess  that 
I  find  myself  wondering  if  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  for  her  to  com- 
bine both  forms  of  excellence,  and  to 
be  deferential,  courteous,  solicitously 
hospitable  to  the  well-to-do,  as  well  as 
helpful    and    admirable    towards  the 
badlv  off ;  and  why,  when  o-reat  and 
noble  ideals  of  conduct    were    being 
placed  before  her,  some  of  the  minor 
ai'aces  of  demeanor  should  not  as  a 
matter  of  course  have  been  imparted 
as  well.     It  is  foolish  that  we  should 
in    our    intercourse    with    a    fellow- 
creature  be  biased  by  superficial  de- 
ficiencies, and  thus  lose  sight  of  essen- 
tial excellencies.     But  we  are  foolish, 
most  of  us ;  that  fact  we  must  accept, 
hov/ever  mtich  we  should  like  to  think 
otherwise ;  and  if  we  honestly  search 
our  experience  and  our  memories,  we 
shall  realize  how  much  we  are  liable 
to  be  influenced  by  things  which  ap- 
pear insignificant,  we  shall  recall  how 
slight  an  incident  has  sometimes  pro- 
duced an  unfavorable  impression  that 
is  never  whollv  erased.     I  remember 
an  instance  of  this  which  struck  me 
very   vividly.     A    septuagenarian  of 
dignity  and  position.  Sir  X  Y,  hap- 
pened to  meet  at  a  public  gathering 
Mr.  Z,  another  magnate  of  his  own 
standino-   full  of  vears  and  of  worth. 
Mr.  Z  was  anxious  to  enlist  Sir  X  Y's 
interest  in  a  certain  scheme,  and  to 
obtain  his  co-operation  and  pecuniary 
support.      And    he    would    doubtless 
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have  succeeded,  for  Sir  X  Y,  an  ur-  ner,  quite  unintentionally,  produced  a 

bane  old  man,  albeit  with  a  clear  con-  feeling  of  unreasoning  resentment  in 

sciousness    of    his    o^vn    deserts,  was  lier,  and  she  was  far  more  angry  with 

entirely  well  disposed,  and  advanced  him  for  agreeing  inattentively  with 

with  outstretched  hand  to  greet  Mr.  Z  her  views  than  she  would  have  been 

with  cordiality.     But,  alas !   at  that  if  he  had  differed  from  them  after 

moment  Mr.  Z  happened  to  see  some  listening  to  her  attentively  and  cour- 

one  else  by  whom  his  attention  was  teously.    All  this  means  an  absolutely 

suddenly  diverted,  and,  all  unwitting  unnecessary   expenditure   of   energy, 

•of  his  crime,  he  shook  hands  with  Sir  Mrs.  A,  being  given  the  wrong  bias 

X  Y  without  looking  at  him,  thereby  at   the   beginning   of   the   interview, 

losing  in  that  one  moment  of  thought-  was  then  annoyed  with  herself  for  be- 

lessness  the  good  will  of  his  interlocu-  ing  annoyed  with  Mr.  B ;  the  irrita- 

tor,    his    kindly    interest,    and    his  tion  in  her    manner    communicated 

possible  help.     Mr.  Z  had  almost  cer-  itself  to  his,  according  to  a  law  of 

tainly  been  taught  in  his  youth  always  nature    as   definitely   ascertained   as 

to  give  his  right  hand  instead  of  his  that  of  the  propagation  of  the  waves 

left  when  shaking  hands  with  people,  in  the  ether,  and  the  question  they  had 

.and    he   had   probably   learned  it  so  met  to  discuss  was  settled  with  an  in- 

thorouo'lilv  that  it  would  never  have  calculable  amount  of  friction,  which 

occurred  to  him  to  do  anything  else,  might  have  been  entirely  avoided.    It 

But  he  had  apparently  not  been  taught  arose  purely  from  Mr.  B's  defective 

.also  to  look  his  interlocutor  in  the  training  in  manners.     He  had  prob- 

face  at  the  same  time,  as  if  it  gave  ably  been  taught  as  a  definite  precept 

him  pleasure 'to  meet  him.     And  yet  of  conduct  in  his  youth,  obeyed  ever 

this  supplementary  ordinance  might  since  quite . unconsciously,  without  a 

have  been  just  as  easily  and  thorough-  separate  effort  of  will  or  intention,  to 

-  ly  taught  as  the  first  rule,  if  it  had  oc-  get  up  when  a  lady  entered  his  room, 

•curred  to  anyone  that  it  was  neces-  and  not  to  sit  down  with  his  back  to 

€arv  and    advisable    to    do    so.     We  her  afterwards;    but    it    would  have 

could  all  of  us,  probablv,  cite  manv  hvon  well  for  him  if  he  had  also  been 

instances  of  the  same  kind.     Mrs.  A  taught  not  morally  to  turn  his  back 

and  Mr.  B,  being  both  interested  in  upon  her  by  reading  a  letter  while  she 

a  certain  school,  Mrs.  A  went  to  see  was  speaking   to   him   of   something 

Mr.  B  to  discuss  with  him  some  point  else.     This  is  one  of  the  most  exas- 

in  tlie  management  of  it.     Suddenly  perating  and  most  prevalent  forms  of 

Mr.  B  caught  sight  of  an  open  letter  bad  manners,  and  it  reappears  in  an 

lying  on  the  table  in  front  of  him,  and  infinite  variety  of  shapes, 

he  took  it  up  and  looked  mechanically  Mrs.  E  went  one  day  to  see  Mrs. 

through  it  while  she  spoke.     The  re-  F,  who  is  renowned  for  the  rare  gifts 

suit  was  that,  although  he  was  in  real-  of  her  mind,  heart  and  intelligence, 

ity  more  than  willing  to  meet  Mrs.  Mrs.  E  was  prepared  to  be  impressed 

A's  wishes  about  the  school,  his  man-  by  her.  to  admire  her,  to  be  guided  by 
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her.     But,  behold  I  during  the  whole  over  some  unseen   obstacle.     I   once 
of  their  interview,  in  which,  indeed,  heard  a  boy  of  nineteen,  in  conversa- 
Mrs.  F's  utterances  were  all  they  were  tion  with  a  listener  of  more  than  twice 
expected  to  be,  she  entirely  impaired  his  age,  preface  a  quotation  by  say- 
the  effect  of  them  by  looking  at  her-  ing :  "As  was  well  said  by  a  great  and 
self  in  the  glass  all  the  time  she  was  good  man,  whose  name  you  may  per- 
speaking.      And    somehow,    however  Imps  have  heard,  *  *  *  "     The  ital- 
unreasonably,  that  trifling  manifesta-  ics  are  mine.)   I  longed  to  cry  "Casse- 
tion  outweighed  in  the  mind  of  her  co?/,  young  man,  casse-coi//"  for  T  felt 
hearer  all  the  brilliancy  and  charm  of  that  in  the  listener's  mind  that  excel- 
her  talk,  and  those  few  moments  of  lent  youth,  a  devoted  son  and  brother, 
intercourse,   so    eagerly    anticipated,  honest     and    upright,    and    inwardly 
remained  in  the  mind  of  ^Nlrs.  E  as  everything  that  could  be  desired,  was 
an  acute  disillusion.      Mrs.  F  would  being  judged,  tried,  and  condemned 
probably  much  have  regTetted  this  re-  forever  on  account  of  his  condescend- 
sult.   if  she  had  known   it,   for  even  ing  manner.      For  affably  to  assume 
brilliant  and  superior  people,   I  im-  tliat  a  middle-aged  interlocutor  might 
agine,  would  prefer  not  to  produce  an  ])orhaps  just  have  heard  the  name  of 
impression  of  disillusion;  and  in  this  a  writer  with  whose  works  the  young 
case,  as  in  most  others,  it  might  quite  gentleman    himself    was    apparently 
well    have    been    avoided.     Mrs.    F  well  acquainted,  was  exactly  one  of 
ought  to  have  been  taught  betimes,  as  the  things  I  would  have  young  people 
every  one  should  be  taught,  not  to  look  taught  to  avoid.     Indeed,  at  any  age, 
at  her  o-s^m  reflection  at  the  wrong  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  follow  never  to  ap- 
moment ;  to  be  able  to  pass  a  stray  jDcar  to  think  that  a  subject  of  which 
and  unexpected  glass  without  looking  one  is  speaking  requires  explaining, 
in  it,  and,  especially,  never  to  watch  or  io  assume  that  a  piece  of  knowledge- 
herself  in  one  while  talking  to  other  quite  familiar    to    one's    self    is    not 
people.     It  is  not  wicked,  of  course,  equally  so  to  other  people, 
to  look  in  the  glass  at  the  wrong  mo-  Oli,    tliat    these    things    might    be 
ment.      It   is   merelv    absurd.       But  tauaht  calmlv  and  urbanely,  on  gen- 
wliy  should  we  l)e  even  absurd  if  it  cval  principle'^ !    Oh,  that  it  were  pos- 
can  be  avoidc<l  (    There  is  no  reason  sible  to  have  a  sort  of  night-school  for 
wliv  people  should  be  either  ridiculous  adults    where    certain    obvious  plati- 
or  unpleasing  in  their  social  relations,  fudes  concerning  the  conduct  of  hu- 
if  they  could   only  be  taught,   at  an  man    intercourse    might  be   learned, 
age  when  they  are  still  teachable,  to  witliout  being  either  given  or  received 
curb  the    indiscretions    of    their  out-  witli  tlip  evil  animus  of  personal  ap- 
ward  manifestations;  if  only  an  on-  plication!     Wliar   a   different  aspect 
looker  were  allowed  on  occasion  to  cry  lliey  would  present  to  tlio  houror,  and 
"Casse-cou!"  as  in  the  French  game  liow  much  more  ready  he  would  be  to 
of  our  youth,  when  a  blunderer  whose  assimilate    them  !     For   there    is   no- 
eyes  were  bound  was  about  to  stumble  doubt  that  the  personal  bearing  of  the 
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qTiestion  makes  all  the  difference.  It  in  of  the  personal  element,  with  its 
is  qnite  conceivable  that  eA'en  the  most  nnsatisfactorv  results,  is  one  of  the 
imiversallj  acceptal  and  revered  of  great  drawbacks  to  the  direct  teach- 
general  maxims,  such  as  "Thou  shalt  ing'  of  manners  as  at  present  attempt- 
not  steal,"  say,  or  ''Waste  not,  want  ed  in  the  family  circle,  and  neutral- 
not,"  wonld,  if  leveled  pointedly  at  izes  the  effect  of  it  just  at  a  stage  when 
one's  self,  take  qnite  another  aspect  sneli  teaching,  if  undertaken  and  car- 
frorn  that  which  they  present  when  riod  out  successfully,  would  be  of  in- 
offered  impersonally  as  part  of  a  gen-  estimable  advantage  to  the  learner, 
eral  code  of  morals.     This  bringing  To  he  concluded. 


TO  A  LUMP  OF  COAL. 

Bv  Edith  H.  Kixney. 

I  WOULD  read  your  legend  strange. 
As  the  embers  interchange  : — 

In  some  forest  ages  back, 

You  were  scarce  so  glossy  black; 

Fair,  perchance,  the  tiiit  you  wore 

On  some  slow-e\'oh'ing  shore. 

Does  your  ancestry  embrace 

Mammoth  fern  of  f oreg'one  race  ? 

Or  did  some  evanished  tree 

Shape  your  dusky  destiny 

In  the  far  y(juth  of  the  earth  ? 

Whence  your  boast  of  ancient  birth  ? 

Only  science  dares  to  guess 

What  luxuriant  loveliness 

Fell  within  your  distant  ken 

In  the  times  unmarked  l)y  men. 

Yours  the  alchem}'  that  won 
Secret  ardors  from  the  sun, 
Folding  in  the  under-dark 
Slumbering  soul  of  many  a  spark. 
Rich  reserves  of  wai'iiitli  mid  i;lo\v 
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For  the  future  to  bestow, 
Opal  fire  and  amber  light 
Heritage  of  frost  and  night ! 

Thus  I  read  your  legend  strange 
As  the  embers  interchange. 


MATERIALS  USED  IN  DETROIT  KINDERGARTENS. 


By  Clara  W.  Mingins. 


MAKING    A    CUPliOARD. 

By  courtesy  of  Mr.  W<iles  C.  Mnrlindale. 


T*  HE  counterpart  of  the  sense  train- 
ing is  the  expression  work. 
Every  impression  tends  to  express 
itself,  and  is  trulv  registered  onlv 
through  expression ;  and  wliere  effort 
is  directed  toward  securing  impres- 
sions, a  logical  and  necessary  comple- 
ment is  the  provision  for  adequate 
and  appropriate  expression.  To  this 
end,  not  onlv  has  the  ordinary  mate- 
rial  of  the  kindergarten  been  used, 
but    the    children    have    made    such 


things  as  playhouses  and  furniture, 
have  woven  carpets  for  the  playhouse 
floors,  and  have  expressed  through  ap- 
pi-oprinte  uiodiums  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  ideas  gained  of  institu- 
tional life  and  of  nature. 

With  regard  to  nature  study,  each 
school  endeavors  to  make  use  of  the 
resources  of  its  own"  district.  Natu- 
I'ally,  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  richness  of  the  material  to  be 
tn\iinl.   One  school  has  garden  flowers 
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in  its  yard,  and  near  are  a  frog'  pond. 
an  apple  orchard,  and  a  seed  farm ; 
other  schools  are  near  the  country  or 
near  parks ;  while  still  others,  in  the 
poorer  districts,  are  rich  if  they  have 
a  few  trees  and  some  grass.  Children 
from  one  district  visit  others  better 
provided,  and  all  visit  Belle  Isle,  the 
woods,  the  fish  hatcheries,  and  the 
museum. 

Psychologists  have  criticised  much 
of  the  material  ordinarily  used  in  the 
kindergarten,  because  of  its  size  and 
weight ;  saying,  for  instance,  that  the 
finer  muscles  used  in  placing  accu- 
rately such  small  material  are  over- 
taxed, and  the  child  made  nervous  in 
consequence.  Believing  this  to  be 
true,  we  have  used  the  larger  mate- 
rials, and  made  other  changes  to  avoid 
causing  nervousness.  We  think  that 
the  blocks  we  now  use  are  of  tlie  right 
weight  and  size.  They  have  proved 
in  every  way  most  satisfactory. 

Instead  of  being  cramped  at  a  table 
with,  eia'ht  cubic  inches  of  material, 
the  small  children  are  given  sixty- 
four  cubic  inches  of  material,  on  the 


floor,  uuhampcred,  to  work  out  their 
own  desires.  When  help  or  direction 
is  needed  it  is  at  hand,  but  is  never 
obtruded. 

We  have  also  introduced  into  the 
building  material,  the  quadrangular 
prism,  cylinder,  cone,  pyramid,  and 
arch,  feelins"  a  distinct  need  of  these. 
The  work  of  the  children  has  been 
truly  wonderful  in  many  ways.  Large 
papers  are  used  for  folding,  and  a 
rather  heavy  paper  for  cutting.  Only 
good  tools  are  used,  that  the  child  may 
not  be  needlessly  hampered  in  his 
progress.  ISTo  fine  sewing  or  paper 
weaving  is  done  in  our  kindergartens. 
We  have  a  very  good  weaving  ma- 
chine upon  which  the  children  weave 
small  rugs  (first  cutting  and  sewing 
the  rags),  mats,  wash  cloths,  bags, 
iron-holders,  etc.  Tape,  ribbon,  cord, 
and  heavy  worsted  are  woven  on  a 
wooden  frame  or  cardboard.  Any 
sewing  is  done  with  a  large  needle, 
with  heavy  worsted,  upon  cardboard 
in  which  the  holes  are  punched.  We 
have  used  so-called  "outside  mate- 
rials" where  it  seemed  wise.     For  in- 


couPERATiVE  buildint;. 
By  rmirlenv  of  Mr.  Wolea  C.  Marthiflale. 
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Stance,  one  class  made  and  furnished  exclusion  of  other  good  things.     The 

a  playhouse ;    another   made  a  house  children  are  not  permitted  to'' do  any- 

for  the  white  rats,  a  bench  to  work  at,  thing  in  a  haphazard  way,  nor  is  any 

hoxes  for  the  primary  teacher,   etc.  material  used  with   a   disregard  for 

This  is  only  done  where  the  children  riglit    principles,    as    purpose    is    be- 

are  quite  ready  for  it,  and  not  to  the  lieved  to  be  greater  than  talent. 


THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Bv  Retta  Long. 

O  GLAD  Xew  Year,  the  whole  wide  world 
Eeaches  welcoming  hands  to  thee. 

We  hope  to  be  happy  with  tliee,  New  Year; 

We  intend  to  give  if  we  cannot  spend ; 
We  intend  to  serve  if  we  cannot  lend. 
God  keep  us  faithful  to  the  end 
Of  this  happy,  bright  jS^g^v  Year. 

— The  Christian  Register 


A  FABLE  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Bv  Kathekine  Cowles  Wright. 

Y^ITH  loud  blasts  from  the  trum-  so  big,  that  I  cannot  do  it  all  alone." 

pets  of  the  E'orth    and    West  So  he  called  upon  N'orth  Wind  and 

winds,  into  a  world  of  beautiful,  pure  West  Wind  to  help  him.   They  seemed 

whiteness,  came  the  little  N"ew  Year,  like  giants  to  little  l^ew  Year  as  they 

shy  and  trembling.  lifted  him  in  their  arms  tliat  he  might 

''What  a  beautiful    world    I   have  view    his    kingdom.       Wherever    he 

come  to  rule  over!"  said  he.   "I  must  looked  he  saw  nothing  but  snow  and 

keep  it  as  beautiful  as  I  have  found  frozen  rivers,  and  trees  bare  of  leaves. 

It ;  but  I  am  so  little  and  the  world  is  The  winds  were  not  unkind  to  the 
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little  Xew  Year,  but  their  voices  were  But  by  and  by  the  warm  days  be- 
so  loud  and  they  seemed  so  rough  and  gan  to  grow  shorter  and  the  light  of 
cold  in  their  manners  that  he  grew  the  sun  to  grow  more  dim.  ''I  am 
almost  afraid  of  them,  and  longed  for  growing  older,"  said  the  Year ;  "I 
more  gentle  winds  and  for  the  flowers  must  make  good  my  time,  and  gather 
and  the  blue  sky.  So  one  day  he  sent  together  the  blessings  that  have  come 
the  North  and  West  winds  away  from  into  my  life."  So  he  called  to  Sum- 
him  and  called  upon  the  quieter  East  mer  and  told  her  to  give  all  her  ripen- 
Wind.  To  her  he  said :  "Oh  !  East  ed  fruits  and  grains  into  the  keeping 
Yv^ind,  go  forth  and  blow  softly  upon  of  her  sister  Autumn, 
the  trees,  that  the  buds  may  open;  Then  Summer  gathered  together 
and  call  the  flowers  up  from  their  lier  treasures  and  placing  her  hand  in 
long  sleep  in  the  warm  earth,  and  the  hand  of  Autumn  gave  them  into 
send  down  the  freshening  rain  over  her  keeping.  "I  feel  that  my  days 
all!"  So  forth  went  the  East  Wind  are  now  numbered,"  said  the  Year, 
to  do  his  bidding.  The  rain  fell  upon  "I  can  no  longer  walk  erect,  my  siglit 
the  little  seeds  hidden  in  the  ground  is  growing  dim  and  my  breath  comes 
and  upon  the  leaf  buds ;  the  warm  more  and  more  faintly." 
Avind  breathed  upon  them,  and,  when  He  called  once  more  upon  the  East 
the  little  Year  woke  up  one  morning,  and  South  winds,  and  bade  them  help 
Spring  stood  smiling  upon  liini.  M  Autumn  to  perform  her  mission, 
her  feet  was  the  soft,  green  grass,  in  They  gathered  the  fruits  of  the 
her  hands  were  beautiful,  timid  flow-  Spring  and  the  Summer  together ; 
ers;  trees  Avere  joyfully  putting  they  closed  the  flowers,  and  called 
forth  their  buds  once  more,  and  over  aAvay  the  birds. 

all  arched  the  beautiful  blue  of  the  At  last,  one  day,    the    North   and 

sky.  West     Avinds     came     bustling     back 

The   little    Year    danced    up    and  again  ;  and  the  East  and  South  Avinds, 

down  with  joy.     "Oh,  hoAv  happy  I  bidding  farewell   to   the   Old   Year, 

am !     I  am  growing  older  uoav  and  Avent  back  to  their  homes, 
must  do  all  the  good  I  can !"  "The  end  of  my  time  is  now  near," 

Then    he    called    upon    the  South  said  the  Old  Year,  "but  I  haA^e  seen 

Wind  to  help  him.      She  came,  and,  the  fruits  of  my  labors.     I  haAX  seen 

with   her,    the   singing  of   birds,  the  Winter  join  hands  with  Spring,  and 

laughing  of  Avaters,  the  whispering  of  Spring  with  her  floAvers  and  leaves 

breezes.     Soon,  answering  the  South  ela-]!  the  hand  of  Summer.    Summer, 

Wind's  call,  came  the  glorious  Sum-  with  lier  fruits  and    birds,    stretched 

mer,  joyously  welcomed.     The  South  forth  a  Avelcoming  hand  to  Autumn, 

Wind  then  placed  the  hand  of  Spring  and  uoav  Autumn  has  gathered  the 

in  that  of  Summer,  and  Summer  Avent  happiness    and    bounty    of  all,  and, 

out  into  the  Avorld,  making  it  beauti-  joining  hands  Avith  Winter,  has  giA^en 

ful  and  bright  Avith  her  floAA^ers  and  them  into  his  keeping, 
fruit  and  birds.                                      "  "Noav    am    I    ready.      Now   can  1 
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pass  aAvay  contented,'"  said  the  Old 
Year.  Then  lie  felt  himself  being- 
lifted  into  the  arms  of  the  xTorth  and 
West  winds,  and  covered  with  a  beaii- 
tifnl,  soft  blanket  of  snow;  and  thus, 
to  the  solemn  tollino-  of  the  midnight 
bells,  the  Old  Year  passed  out  from 
the  world. 


The  Xorth  Wind  looked  at  the 
Old  Year  in  his  great,  deep  sleep; 
and,  beholding  in  his  clasped  hand  a 
Flower  of  the  Resurrection,  snatched 
from  it  a  petal  and  tossed  it  down 
upon  the  earth.  From  the  place  where 
it  fell  a  little  ^STew  Year  sprang  into 
being. 


HANS  AND  HIS  DOG. 


By  Maid  Lindsay. 


Where  can  we  find  lietter  conijianions  for  little 
cliildren  than  among  (iod's  creatures,  who  give  love 
for  love  '.' 

The  child  who  has  never  known  the  joy  of  hav- 
ing a  pet  has  missed  something  from  life  more  pre- 
cious than  all  that  wealth  can  buy. 

C  AR  away  across  the  sea,  in  a  coun- 
try called  Switzerland,  there 
once  lived  a  little  bov  whose  name  was 
Hans. 

Switzerland  is  a  wonderful  coun- 
try, full  of  beautiful  snowy  moun- 
tains,  where  gleaming  ice  fields  shine, 
and  dark  pine  forests  grow.' 

Hans  lived  with  his  aunt  and  uncle 
in  a  village  up  among  these  moun- 
tains. He  could  not  remember  any 
other  home,  for  his  father  and  mother 
had  died  Avhen  he  was  a  little  baby, 
and  his  aunt  and  uncle,  who  had  not 
a  child  of  their  own,  had  taken  care 
of  him  ever  since. 

Hans'  uncle  was  a  guide.  He 
showed  the  safest  ways  and  best  paths 
to  the  travelers,  who  came  from  all 
over  the  world  to  see  the  mountains. 

Every  summer  the  little  town 
where  Hans  lived  was  full  of  stran- 


gers. Some  of  them  came  in  car- 
riages,  some  on  foot ;  some  were  rich, 
some  were  poor  :  but  all  of  them  want- 
ed to  climb  to  the  mountain  tops, 
where  the  snows  are  always  white  and 
dazzling  against  the  blue  sky. 

The  paths  over  the  mountains  are 
slippery  and  dangerous,  leading 
across  the  ice  fields  by  cracks  and 
chasms  most  fearful  to  see.  The  trav- 
elers dared  not  climb  them  without 
some  one  to  show  the  way,  and  no- 
body in  the  village  knew  the  way  so 
well  as  Hans'  uncle. 

The  uncle  was  so  brave  and  trusty 
that  he  was  known  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  everybody  who 
came  to  the  mountains  wanted  him  as 
a  gniide. 

One  day  a  Prince  came,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  rested  from  his  journey 
than  he  sent  for  the  uncle. 

That  very  day  Hans  was  five  years 
old,  and  so  his  uncle  told  him  that 
because  it  was  his  birthday,  he,  too, 
might  go  to  see  the  Prince. 
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This  was  a  a'reat  treat  for  Hans, 
and  his  aunt  made  haste  to  dress  him 
in  his  best  clothes. 

"You  must  be  good,"  she  told  him 
a  dozen  times  before  he  set  out  with 
his  uncle  to  the  hotel  where  the  Prince 
was  staying. 

When  they  got  there  they  fomid 
everything  in  a  l)ustle,  for  the  place 
was  full  of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  had  come  Avith  the  Prince,  and 
the  servants  were  hurrying  here  and 
there  to  wait  on  them. 

Xobody  even  saw  tlie  little  boy,  in 
holiday  clothes,  who  tiptoed  so  quietly 
over  the  beatitiful  carpets.  Nobody, 
I  should  say,  l)ut  the  Prince;  for 
after  the  Prince  had  finished  his  busi- 
ness with  Hans'  uncle,  he  smiled  at 
Hans  and  asked  his  name  and  how 
old  he  was.  Hans  was  very  proud  to 
sav  that  he  was  five  vears  old  that 
verv  daA- ;  and  when  the  Prince  heard 
this  he  took  a  gold  piece  from  his 
purse  and  gave  it  to  Hans. 

"This  is  for  a  birthday  present," 
he  said,  "and  you  must  buy  what  you 
want  mo^t." 

Hans  could  scarcelv  believe  his  own 
eyes.  He  ran  every  step  of  the  way 
home,  to  show  the  gold  piece  to  his 
aunt:  and,  when  she  saw  it,  she  was 
almost  as  pleased  as  he  was. 

"You  must  buy  something  that  you 
can  keep  always,"  she  said.  '"AYliat 
shall  it  be  i — A  silver  chain  !"  she 
cried,  clasping  her  hands  at  the 
thought  of  it.  "A  silver  chain  to 
wear  upon  your  coat  when  you  are  a 
man,  and  have,  ]:»erhaps,  a  watch  to 
hang  upon  it !  'T  will  be  a  fine  thing 
to  show — a  silver  chain  that  a  Prince 
gave  you !" 


Hans  was  not  certain  that  he  want- 
ed a  chain  more  than  anything  else, 
but  his  aunt  was  very  sure  about  it; 
so  she  gave  the  gold  piece  to  a  soldier 
cousin,  who  bought  the  chain  in  a  city 
where  he  went  to  drill  before  the  very 
Prince  who  had  given  Hans  the 
money. 

^^^len  the  chain  came  the  aunt 
called  all  the  neighbors  to  see  it.  "The 
Prince  himself  gave  the  child  the 
money  that  l)ouglit  it,"  she  said  over 
and  over. 

Hans  thought  the  chain  very  fine ; 
but  after  he  had  looked  at  it  awhile 
he  was  quite  willing  that  his  aunt 
should  put  it  away  in  the  great  chest 
where  she  kept  the  holiday  clothes 
and  best  tablecloths. 

The  chain  lay  there  so  long  that 
Hans  felt  sorry  for  it,  and  wondered 
if  it  did  not  get  lonely.  He  got  lonely 
often  himself,  for  there  was  nobody 
to  play  with  him  at  his  own  home, 
and  his  aunt  did  not  encourage  him 
to  play  with  other  children.  She 
liked  a  quiet  house,  she  said,  and  she 
supposed  that  everybody  else  did. 

Hans  made  no  more  noise  than  a 
mouse.  He  staid  a  o-reat  deal  in  the 
stable  with  the  cows.  The  cows  and 
he  were  good  friends.  One  of  them, 
the  oldest  of  nil.  lia<l  given  milk  for 
him  wlicii  he  was  a  baby,  and  he 
never  forgot  to  carry  her  a  handful 
of  salt  at  milking  time. 

He  often  thought  that  he  would 
rather  have  lx)ught  a  cow  with  the 
gold  piece  than  a  silver  chain;  but  he 
did  not  tell  nuybody.  for  fear  of  being 
laughed  at. 

Once  he  asked  his  aunt  to  let  him 
play  with  the  silver    chain:    l>ut  she 
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held  up  her  hands  in  amazement  at 
the  thought  of  such  a  thing.  So  the 
chain  lav  in  the  dark  chest,  as  I  have 
said,  for  a  lona;  time — nearlv  a  vear. 

Then  there  was  a  a:reat  festival  in 
the  town,  and  the  aunt  took  the  chain 
from  its  wrappings  and  fastened  it 
about  Hans'  neck  with  a  ribbon. 

She  and  Hans  had  on  their  best 
clothes,  and  all  the  village  was  pre- 
pared for  a  holiday. 

Flao's  were  flvins:,  tiddlers  were 
playing  gay  tunes  on  their  fiddles, 
and  the  drummer  boy  kept  time  on  his 
drum  and  made  a  great  noise. 

In  the  middle  of  the  village  square 
was  a  merry-go-round,  which  Hans 
and  the  other  children  liked  best 
of  all. 

'"'Tf  you  are  good,  you  shall  ride,'' 
said  Hans'  aunt,  as  she  hurried  him 
on  to  the  place  where  the  strong  men 
of  the  village  were  lifting  great  stones 
to  show  their  strength.  Then  the 
swift  runners  ran  races,  and  the  skill- 
ful marksmen  shot  at  tara'ets. 

Oh !  Hans  was  tired  before  he  saw 
half  the  sights ;  and  he  wished  that 
his  aunt  would  remember  about  the 
merry-go-round.  He  did  not  like  to 
worry  her,  though,  so  he  sat  down 
on  a  doorstep  to  rest,  while  she  talked 
to  her  friends  in  the  crowd. 

By  and  by  a  man  with  a  cohered 
basket  came  and  sat  down  Ijeside  him. 
He  put  the  basket  down  on  the  steji. 
and  Hans  heard  a  queer  little  uiMini- 
bling  sound  inside.  ''Oh  I  yes,"  said 
the  man,  '"you  want  to  get  out." 

"Row,  row !"  said  the  thing  in  the 
basket. 

Wlien  the  man  saw  how  surprised 
Hans  looked  hf  lifted  the  lid  of  the 


basket  and  let  him  peep  in.  What  do 
}ou  think  was  in  the  basket?  Tiie 
dearest  baby  puppy  that  Hans  had 
ever  seeii. 

"There,"  said  the  man,  shutting 
down  the  lid,  "there  is  the  finest  Saint 
Bernard  dog  in  Switzerland.  Do  you 
know  anvbod^'  who  might  want  to  buv 
him  ?" 

"Are  von  i>oing  to  sell  him  V  asked 
Hans. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  man. 
"How  would  vou  like  to  buv  him 
yourself  ?" 

"ll"  said  Hans.  "Oh!  I  would 
rather  have  him  than  anvthina'  in  the 
w(:rld  ;  l)ut  I  liave  n't  any  money.  I 
have  n't  aiivthing  of  mv  own  but  this 
silver  chain." 

"Is  that  yours  ?"  asked  tlie  man. 
"I^"  is  a  very  fine  chain.'' 

"O  yes,"  cried  Hans.  "But  I 
would  a  thousand  times  rather  have  a 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  man,  '•'if  you 
arc  sure  that  the  chain  is  yours  and 
if  you  want  the  dog  so  much,  I  '11  let 
you  have  him  for  it,  although  he  's 
worth  a  fortime." 

And  so,  in  less  time  than  I  take  to 
tell  it,  the  chain  was  ofl^  of  Hans' 
neck  and  the  dog  was  in  his  arms. 

Then  he  ran  to  find  his  aunt.  "Oh  I 
Aunt  I"  he  called,  even  before  lie 
reached  her,  "look  at  this  beautiful 
dog.  lie  is  my  very  own.  The  man 
Irt  iiic  have  liim  for  mv  silver  chain." 

"  Vour  silver  cliain  !"  cried  his  annl 
;iiii:i'ily,  coming  to  meet  him  in  haste. 
"Your  silver  chain  !  What  do  vou 
mean,  you  stupid  child  ?  Not  the  silver 
chain  that  was  bought  for  your  birtli- 
dav?     Xot  the  siKcr  chain  that  the 
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Prince  gave  you  ?  A  nice  bargain,  in- 
deed !  Where  is  the  man  ?"  and,  catch- 
ing the  child  by  the  hand,  she  hurried 
back  throngh  the  crowd  so  fast  that  he 
almost  had  to  run  io  keep  up  with 
her.  The  ereat  tears  rolled  down 
Hans'  cheeks  and  on  to  the  dog's  back, 
but  his  aunt  did  not  notice  them. 
She  scolded  and  scolded  as  she  made 
her  way  back  to  the  doorstep. 

When  they  got  there  the  man  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  nobody  could 
tell  them  which  way  he  had  gone.  So, 
although  they  looked  for  him  until 
almost  dark,  they  had  to  go  home 
without  finding  him. 

Hans  still  carried  the  dog  in  his 
arms,  and  all  the  neighbors  they  met 
stopped  to  ask  if  silly  Hans  had  really 
given  his  silver  chain  for  a  dog,  as 
they  had  heard. 

His  aunt  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to 
them,  but  Hans  said  nothing  at  all. 
He  only  hugged  the  dog  closer,  and 
wondered  how  long  it  would  be  before 
he  would  have  to  give  him  up. 

But  Hans'  aunt  let  him  keep  the 
dog  in  spite  of  her  scolding.  "A  dog 
is  better  than  nothing,"  she  said. 

Hans  named  him  Prince,  for  after 
all  the  dog  was  the  Prince's  birthday 
present. 

At  first  Prince  did  nothing  but 
sleep  and  eat.  Then  he  began  to 
grow,  oh!  so  fast.  By  the  time  he 
had  lived  two  vears  in  the  house,  he 
Avas  a  great,  fine  dog,  with  long  thick 
hair  and  soft  loving  eyes.  He  was 
very  beautiful.  All  the  travelers  who 
came  in  the  summer  to  see  the  moun- 
tains said  so,  and  even  Hans'  aunt 
thought  so,  altliongh  she  did  not  love 
tho  dog. 


Hans  was  never  lonely  after  Prince 
came.  Even  at  night  they  staid  to- 
e-ether ;  and  in  the  winter  Hans  would 
put  his  arms  about  his  friend's  shaggy 
neck  and  sleep  close  beside  him  to 
keep  warm. 

The  winters  are  very  cold  in  the 
country  where  Hans  lived.  The 
winds  whistle  through  the  pine  trees, 
and  tlie  snow  comes  down  for  days, 
till  the  vallevs  are  as  white  as  the 
mountain  tops. 

Few  travelers  go  to  the  moimtains 
then.  They  are  afraid  of  the  bad 
roads,  and  of  the  snow,  which  some- 
times slides  doAvn  the  mountain  side 
in  great  masses,  burying  everything 
in  its  wav. 

Hans'  uncle  knew  many  stories  of 
travelers  who  had  been  lost  in  the 
snow,  and  he  told,  too,  of  some  good 
men,  living  in  the  mountains,  who 
sent  their  dogs  out  to  find  and  help 
people  who  were  lost ; — "dogs  like  our 
Prince  here,"  he  would  say;  and 
Hans  would  hug  Prince  and  say: — ■ 

"Do  vou  hear  ?  Your  uncles  and 
cousins  and  brothers  save  people  out 
of  the  snow." 

Prince  would  bark  sharply  when- 
ever Hans  told  him  this,  just  as  if  he 
were  proud.  He  knew  all  about  trav- 
elers, and  snow,  for,  often,  Hans' 
uncle  took  him  on  short  trips  over  the 
mountains. 

Hans  always  let  him  go,  willingly, 
with  his  good  uncle ;  but  one  day  when 
his  soldier  cousin  (the  one  who  had 
bought  the  silver  chain  in  the  city) 
asked  if  he  might  take  the  dog  with 
him  for  a  day,  Hans  was  very  sorry 
to  let  Prince  go. 

"Fie!"  said  his  aunt,  when  she  saw 
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his  sorrowful  face.  "What  harm 
could  come  to  a  great  dog-  like  that  ?" 

But  Hans  was  not  satisfied.  All 
dav  lono-  his  heart  was  heavy,  and 
when,  in  the  afternoon,  the  little 
white  snowflakes  came  flying  down  he 
watched  for  the  return  of  his  soldier 
cousin  and  the  dog  vnih  anxious  eyes. 

After  a  long  while  he  heard  a  great 
laughing  and  talking  on  the  road, 
and  he  ran  out  to  see  who  was  coining. 

It  was  the  soldier  cousin  with  a 
party  of  friends,  and  they  laughed 
still  more  when  they  saw  Hans. 

''Little  Hans!  little  Hans!"  cried 
one  of  them,  "this  fine  cousin  of  yours 
has  forgotten  your  dog." 

"Forgotten  my  dog!"  said  Hans. 
"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"He  was  asleep  behind  the  stove 
at  the  inn,"  said  the  soldier  cousin, 
"who  looked  very  much  ashamed  of 
himself. 

"And  he  never  missed  him  imtil 
now,"  cried  the  friends.  "Think  of 
that— a  great  dog  like  Prince!" 

Hans  looked  from  one  to  another 
with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  but  they  were 
all  too  busy  with  their  joking  to  notice 
him.  Only  the  soldier  cousin,  who 
was  really  sorry  for  his  carelessness, 
tried  to  comfort  him, 

"He  '11  be  here,"  he  said,  patting 
Hans  on  the  head,  "by  milking  time, 
I  warrant ;  for  he  is  wise  enough  to 
take  care  of  himself  anywhere." 

"Wiser  than  you,"  laughed  the 
rest ;  and  they  all  went  off  merrily, 
lea\nng  the  little  boy  standing  in  the 
road. 

He  scarcely  saw  them  go,  for  he 
was  thinking  of  the  night  so  near  at 
hand,   and  the  winds   and  the   snow 


slides.  How  could  the  dear  doe-  find 
his  wav  throua'h  the  darkness  alone? 

"I  will  go  for  him  in  the  morning, 
if  he  does  not  come  home  to-night,'' 
called  the  soldier  cousin. 

But  morning  seemed  verv  far  a  wav 
to  the  dog's  anxious  little  master,  and 
the  big  tears  began  to  roll  down  his 
cheeks. 

just  then  a  thought  sprang  into  his 
mind,  as  thoughts  will.  "Why  not 
go  yourself  for  him,  now  ?"  was  the 
thought. 

He  clapped  his  hands  joyfully.  Of 
course  he  could  go.  He  knew  the 
way,  for  he  had  been  to  the  inn  only 
the  summer  before  with  his  uncle. 

The  loud  winds  whistled,  and  the 
snowflakes  kissed  his  cheeks  and  his 
nose ;  but  he  thought  of  his  playmate 
and  started  out  bravely. 

"Moo !  moo !"  called  the  old  cow 
from  the  stable.  Hans  knew  her 
voice.  "Bring  me  my  salt,"  she 
seemed  to  say. 

"When  I  come  back,"  he  answered, 
as  he  struggled  up  the  frozen  road. 

He  was  very  cold,  for  he  had  even 
forgotten  his  cap  in  his  haste ;  but 
the  snowflakes  powdered  his  hair  till 
he  looked  as  if  he  wore  a  white  one. 

He  could  scarcely  pucker  up  his 
mouth  to  whistle.  His  feet  were 
numb  and  his  fingers  tingled,  and  the 
wind  sang:  in  his  ears  till  he  was  as 
sleepy  as  sleepy  could  be. 

"I  '11  sit  down  and  rest,"  said 
Hans  to  himself,  "and  then  I  can  go 
faster."  But  when  he  sat  down  he 
could  not  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  be- 
fore many  minutes  he  was  fast  asleep 
and  lay  in  a  little  dark  heap  on  the 
white  snow. 
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"I.ct  "s  cover  him  up/'  said  the 
snowflakes,  hiirrving  down;  but  be- 
fore thev  had  time  to  Avhiten  his 
clothes  a  g-reat  big  beautiful  Saint 
Bernard  dog  came  bounding  down  the 
road. 

It  was  Prince,  lie  had  waked  u]) 
from  his  nap  behind  the  stove,  and 
hastened  after  the  soldier  cousin  as 
fast  as  his  four  feet  could  carrv  him. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  the  night  or  the 
snow,  and  he  was  as  warm  as  a  toast 
in  his  shaggv  coat. 

He  was  thinking  of  Hans  as  he 
hurried  along — when,  suddenly,  he 
spied  him  lying  there  so  still  by  the 
roadside ! 

In  an  instant  tlie  good  dog  sprang 
to  the  child's  side,  barking  furiously, 
for  every  dog  in  Switzerland  knows 
that  those  who  sleep  on  snow  pillows 
seldom  wake  up. 

''Bow-wo'\\'  I  BowMtow !"  he 
barked  loud  and  long.  ^'Bow-wow! 
Bow-wow !"  which  meant,  in  his  lan- 
giiago,  ''Little  master,  wake  up !" 

But  Hans  was  dreaming  of  the 
mountain  toj^s,  where  the  travelers 
went,  and  did  not  hear  him. 

"Bow-wow !  Bow-wow !  Wake  iip  ! 
Wake  up!"  called  the  dog;  and  he 
licked  Haus'  face  and  tugged  at  his 
coat,  pulling  him  ah:»ng  with  his 
strong  teeth. 

"You  can't  wake  him  up,"  said  the 
wind. 

"Bow-wow  I  r  cau,"  barked  Prince  ; 


and  he  ran  down  the  road  and  called 
for  help:  "Bow-wow!  Bow-wow! 
Come  here  !  Come  here  !" 

The  sound  of  his  voice  reached  the 
^•illage,  where  everything  was  as  quiet 
as  the  snow  itself.  The  cows  heard 
it  first  and  mooed  in  their  stalls.  The 
soldier  cousin  heard  it,  on 'his  wav  to 
Hans'  house,  where  he  was  going  to 
find  out  whether  Prince  had  come 
back.  Hans'  uncle  and  aunt  heard  it 
as  they  searched  through  the  house  for 
tlieir  little  boy.  The  neighbors  heard 
it,  and  opened  their  doors  to  listen. 

"Bow-wrn\- !  Bow-wow!  Come 
here  !     Come  here  !" 

"Something  is  wrong,"  said  the 
people,  and  they  all  hurried  out  of 
their  houses,  away  from  their  fires 
and  their  suppers,  up  the  mountain 
side,  till  they  came  to  the  spot  where 
the  faithful  A<^\i  kept  gaiard  over  hi.s 
little  master. 


Hans'  micle  is  never  tired  of  telling 
how  Prince  saved  Hans.  He  tells  it 
on  the  long  winter  evenings  Avhen  the 
winds  whistle  through  the  pines,  and 
he  tells  it  in  summer  to  the  travelers 
as  they  elindj  the  mountains. 

Hans  thinks  it  is  more  beautiful 
tlian  a  fairv  storv,  and  so  does  his 
aunt ;  for  ever  since  that  snowy  night 
she  is  ready  to  agree  that  the  dear  dog 
is  better  than  all  the  silver  chains  in 
the  world. 


HUMPTY    DUMPTY. 


ANOTHER  JIMPY  STORY 


Bv  H.  Grace  Parsons. 


Humpty  Dunipty  sat  on  a  wall, 

Humpty  Dumpty  ha^d  a  great  fall  ; 

All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  nren 

Could  n't  put  Ilinnpty  together  again. 


J 


OIPY    was    sitting-    in    bis    high 
chair  at  the  1)i'eakfast  table  eat- 
ing porridge  out  of  his  own  little  sil- 
ver bowl.      Everj^  once  in  a  while  he 
would  stop  to  look  at   dear  Mother, 
Avho  was  sitting'  behind  the  coffee  nrn. 
He  conld  just  see  the  little  white  cap 
and  tiny  bine  bow  that  Mother  wore 
to  breakfast,  because  the  coffee  urn 
hid    so    much    of    Mother    herself. 
Jimpy  thought  it  was  great  fun  to 
play  peek-a-boo  around  the  urn,  and 
.he  kept  leaning  forward  and  saying 
''Boo !"   to  make   Mother  jump.     It 
was  a  beautiful  morning  and  Jimpy 
felt  good  and  happy  and  wide  awake. 
He  wanted  t^  sing  at  the  table,  for 
the  canary  Avks  singing  in  the  win- 
dow and  the  robins  were  singing  in 
the  orchard.     Outside  the  window  the 
ai)])le  trees  were  all   in  blossom  and 
inside  Jimpy's  own  geraniniii  liad  a 
now  rt'd  flower  this  morning.     Pussy- 
cat  Mole  Avas  drinking  milk  by  the 
hearth,  and  old  dog  Tray  was  sitting 
U])  \-ery  straight  by  Jimpy,  oi'ce  in  a 
while  putting  up  one  paw  to  remind 
Jimpy  that  he  would  eat  some  liread 


and  butter    if 
chance. 


im 


py 


ffave 


iim   a 


Jimpy  ate  some  more  porridge  and 
then  looked  at  Father  who  was  read- 
ing the  paj^er  while  he  ate.      Father 
ate  and  read,  and  read  and  ate,  and 
looked   very   serious.      He   kept   one 
finger  moving    down    the    page,  and 
-I  impy  was  wondering  if  he  read  with 
his  finger,  when  lie  heard  Father  say : 
"This  is  too  bad,  dearest,  the  king  has 
liroken  his  word  again  and  deceived 
the    people."     Dearest,     which    was 
only  another  of  Father's  names  for 
Mother,  looked  over  the  urn  and  nod- 
ded  gravely.      Jimpy    wondered  *and 
Avondered,  and  looked  from  one  sol- 
emn face  to  the  other.     The  sunshine 
was  everywhere   except   on    Mother's 
face   and   Father's  face,   and  Jimpy 
did  not  like  that ;  he  wanted,  some- 
how,   to    make    the    sunshine   go    all 
around.     Bv  and  bv  his  face  bright- 
ened  up,  and  he  clapped  his  hands, 
porridge  spoon  and  all  together,  and 
said :  "Whv  does  n't  he  mend  it  ?" 

"^lend  what  ?"  said  Father,  turn- 
iu<>'  to  his  little  son. 

"Why,  Avhat  you  said/'  replied 
diiiipy ;  "you  said  he  broke  it." 

Fathei-  looked  very  mtich  aston- 
ished, and  then  he  saw  Mother  smil- 
ing fr<iin  behind  the  urn,  and  she 
said,  "Jimpy  means  the  king;  why 
can  he  not  mend  his  broken  word?" 

Father  smiled  at  Jimpy  for  a  mo- 
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ment,  and  then  said  gravely:  ''^Vli, 
little  son !  there  are  some  things 
which  cannot  be  mended." 

"Mamma  can  mend  everything," 
said  Jimpy.  ''She  mended  my  ball 
and  my  wooden  doll  and  even  my  lit- 
tle cup;  and  she  always  mends  niy 
clothes." 

'  "Mother  can  mend  most  things," 
said  Father  smiling  again,  "bnt  nol 
this." 

Jimpy  looked  su  puzzled  that 
Mother  said,  "Don't  you  remember, 
dear,  how  we  had  to  go  to  the  tin- 
smith to  get  the  kettle  mended  and 
how,  when  Father's  watch  was  broken, 
it  had  to  go  to  the  jeweler's  ?  There 
are  some  things  that  even  I  cannot 
mend." 

"But  some  one  can,"  declared 
Jimpy.     '"'Can't  he  find  some  one?" 

Mother  looked  puzzled,  and  Father 
looked  puzzled,  and  Jimpy  was  won- 
dering; but  just  then  ^urse  came  in 
with  a  dish  covered  with  a  napkin. 
And  when  Mother  took  the  napkin  off 
there  were  three  pearly  eggs.  '"Oh  I 
one  for  the  master  and  one  for  the 
dame,  and  one  for  the  little  boy  to 
put  down  red  lane,"  said  Jimpy, 
laughing  and  clapping  his  hands,  as 
he  said  one  of  the  funny  little  jingles 
that  Mother  often  sang  to  him. 

"Oh  !  won't  you  make  a  Humpty 
Dumpty  for  me  out  of  mine?"  he 
said.  Jimpy  luved  tlie  mornings 
when  they  had  boiled  egg's  for  break- 
fast; for  Mother  alwavs  made  such 
cunning  little  faces  on  his  eggs,  and 
they  were  so  fat  and  round  that  Jimpy 
called  them  Humpty  Dumpties. 
Mother  laughed,  and,  taking  a  pencil, 
began  to  draw  a  face  on  Jimpy's  egg. 


E^'en  Father  laughed  when  it  was 
finished, — it  had  such  a  funny  ex- 
pi-ession.  "Now,  see  Humpty  Dumpty 
walk,"  said  Jimpy,  and  he  made 
Humpry  Dumpty  climb  over  the 
sugar  bowl  and  the  cream  jug.  He 
had  to  walk  around  and  sav  o-ood 
morning  to  Father  and  Mother  and 
jump  over  the  spoons  and  forks. 
I'hen  he  had  to  e'o  and  see  old  doe; 
Trav  and  Pussv-cat  Mole ;  and  bv  and 
by  lie  came  back  to  the  table  and 
Jimpy  made  him  walk  around  the 
very  edge  of  the  table  playing  that  it 
was  a  great  high  wall. 

Mother  was  talking  to  Father 
again  about  the  king,  and  just  now 
she  looked  up  and  said,  "Take  care, 
Jimpy,"  but  she  was  too  late,  for  poor 
Humpty  Dumpty  had  walked  too 
near  the  great  high  wall,  had  taken 
too  long  a  look,  had  gotten  dizzy  (or 
else  Jimpy's  hand  had  shaken)  and 
crash  I  down  went  Humpty  Dumpty, 
and  crack !  went  the  shell  and  out  ran 
the  e^gl 

Jimpy  stood  and  stared.  He  loolced 
at  his  hands  and  then  at  the  table  and 
then  at  ]Mother. 

"Poor  Humpty  Dumpty!"  said 
mother.      "'Pick  him  up,  Jimpy." 

"I  can't,"  said  Jimpy,  "he 's  all 
broken." 

'"Whv,  so  he  is!"  said  Mother. 
"Well,  can't  you  mend  him  ?" 

""Why,  no,"  said  Jimpy;  "look  at 
him." 

"Who-  can  mend  him,  then  ?"  said 
Mother. 

"'Nobody,"  said  Jimpy,  solemnly. 
"Nobody  at  nlL     He  's  all  gone." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Father.  "No 
one  could  mend  poor  Humpty  Dump- 
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tj  now, — not  even  the  king  with  all 
his  army." 

''Oh !  I  am  like  the  king  now," 
cried  Jimpy ;  "he  broke  something 
and  so  did  I,  and  thev  can't  be 
mended." 

''I  liope  yon  are  not  quite  like  the 
king,  Jimpy,"  said  his  father  gravely, 
drawing  Jimpy  to  himself.  "The  Y\\\ii 
broke  something  much  more  precious 
than  an  egg.  He  broke  his  word. 
He  did  not  keep  his  promise,  he  did 
not  do  as  he  had  said  he  would,  you 
know." 

"Yes,"  said  Jimpy  slowly. 

"And  don't  vou    think    a    broken 

t' 

word  would  be  even  harder  to  mend 
than  a  broken  egg  ?"  asked  his  father, 
"l^v^ow  when  you  know  that  Humpty 
Dumpty  cannot  l)e  mended,  what  will 
jou  do  ?     Because  Mother  could  not 


trust  you  with  one  again  if  you  are 
going  to  be  careless." 

"I  will  be  very  careful  next  time," 
said  Jimpy,  "and  not  let  it  break." 

"Oh,  if  the  king  would  only  say 
the  same!"  said  Father  smiling  again 
at  Mother.     "What  do  you  think  ?" 

But  Mother  only  laughed  and  be- 
gan to  sing: — 

Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall, 

Huuipty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall; 

All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men 

Could  n't  put  Humpty  together  again. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  that 
morning  that  Jimpy  promised  to  do 
something  for  Mother;  and  Mother 
said,  "Take  care,  Jimpy;  do  not 
make  a  promise  unless  you  are  sure 
you  will  not  break  it.  Remember 
Humpty  Dumpty!" 


INTERLEAVES  FOR  THE  MOTHER  PLAY. 

Under  this  heading  will  appear  uew  versions  of  the  Mother  Plays,  or  songs 
and  rhymes  related  to  them. 

JACK'S   HOUSE   BUILDING. 

By  Emilie  Poulssok. 

Begging  Mother  Goose's  indulgence,  one  of  her  standi  upholders 
ventures  to  borrow  her  familiar  form  of  words  and  of  rhythm  (so  far  as 
a  wooden  theme  will  bend  to  them)  for  the  setting  forth  of  "Jack's" 
house  building. 

This  is  the  House  that  Jack  built. 


These  are  the  Beams 

That  lay  in  tlie  House  that  Jack  built. 
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These  are  The  Boards 

'rhat  covered  the  Beams 

That  lay  in  the  House  that  Jack  bnih. 

These  are  the  Xails,  so  well  haiinnered  in. 
That  fastened  the  Boards 
That  covered  the  Beams 
.    That  lay  in  tlic  House  that  Jack  bnilt. 

This  is  the  Ilainmer  that  made  a  great  din 
As  it  i^onnded  the  Xails  and  hammered  them  in 
And  fastened  the  Boards 
That  covered  the  Beams 
•     That  lay  in  the  Honse  that  Jack  huilt. 

This  is  the  Tool  Chest,  big  and  strong, — 

The  Chest  where  the  Saw  and  the  Plane  belong, 

As  well  as  the  Hammer  that  made  the  din 

As  it  hit  the  Xails  and  hammered  them  in, 

And  fastened  the  Boards 

That  covered  the  Beams 

That  lav  in  the  House  that  .f-^ck  built. 

And  who  is  this  Jack  ?     Oh,  that  we  can  tell ! 
He  's  the  Carpenter,  who  has  built  so  well 
The  home  wliere  the  child  and  its  parents  dwell ; 
The  Carpenter,  who  know^s  how  to  use 
The  Tools  of  all  kinds,  the  iv'ails  and  the  Screws 
That  are  kept  in  the  Tool  Chest,  big  and  strong, 
The  Chest  wdiere  the  Saw  and  the  Plane  belong, 
As  well  as  the  Hammer  that  made  the  din 
As  it  hit  the  .N'ails  and  hammered  them  in 
And  fastened  the  Boards 
That  covered  the  Beams 
That  lav  in  the  House  that  Jack  built. 


MORNINGS  IN  BOSTON  KINDERGARTENS. 


I.     AT   THE   RICE   SCHOOL. 


By  Mary  G.  Tkask. 


COfv  the  last  tvro  or  three  years 
pressing  home  duties  have 
almost  wholly  cut  me  off  from  kinder- 
garten  associations,  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  able  once  more  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  work.  If  some 
friends  will  join  me  in  my  visit  to  a 
Boston  kindergarten,  that  will  add  to 
the  pleasure,  for  then  we  can  enjoy  it 
together.  Let  us  go  to  the  kinder- 
garten at  the  "Rice  School"  on  Apple- 
ton  street,  for  we  are  sure  of  a  good 
time  there. 

It  is  a  beautiful  cool  autumn  morn- 
ing, just  the  day  for  visiting.  We 
are  a  little  late,  unfortunately,  and 
the  morning  greeting,  '^Good  morn- 
ing, dear  children,  good  morning  to 
all,"  has  already  been  sung,  and  also 
the  little  song  of  thanks : — 

"Thank    Him,    thank    Him,    all  ye   little 
children, 
God  is  Love,  God  is  Love  " — 

Now  the  children  are  singing  '^Good 
morning,  merry  sunshine,"  and  their 
faces  are  as  bright  as  the  sunshine 
itself. 

The  room  is  large  and  cheerful, 
with  four  windows  through  which  the 
"merry  sunshine"  streams  brightly. 
On  two  sides  of  the  room  are  long 
blackboards,  and  above  these  are 
friezes  of  dark  r(^d  paper,  wdiich 
make  an  effective  backcTouiid  tor  dec- 


orations. On  one  frieze  are  artistic 
Japanese  bird  pictures,  and  on  the 
other  are  pictures  from  the  Audubon 
calendar,  wdiile  over  them  are  fes- 
tooned strings  of  bright  berries  or  col- 
ored seeds  alternating  with  straws. 
In  (^ne  corner  of  the  room  stands  the 
]:)iau(:),  and  on  it  is  a  large  glass  globe 
and  ''little  fishes  in  it  are  swimming 
all  about," — and  little  tadpoles,  too ! 
There  are  pictures  in  the  room,  and 
the  red  berries  of  the  bittersweet  and 
the  lilack  alder  lend  a  touch  of  bright 
color,  and  in  tlie  windows  are  boxes 
of  growing  plants.  But  attractive  as 
the  room  is,  the  most  attractive  thing 
in  it  is  the  "circle"  where  the  chil- 
dren and  teachers  sit,  and  we  must 
tui-n  our  attention  back  to  that.  The 
children  are  of  various  nationalities 
— American,  Irish,  Scotch,  Hebrew, 
— and  tliere  are  several  little  colored 
children.  Most  of  the  children  look 
very  clean  and  w^ell-cared-for,  and  we 
learn  that  there  are  no  very  poor  chil- 
dren in  this  kindergarten,  although 
the  majority  of  the  families  from 
which  they  come  are  far  from  rich. 
A  sweet  spirit  of  mutual  friendliness 
exists  between  tlie  children  and  the 
teachers,  and  evidently  they  could  all 
truthfullv  sav,  "  'T  is  love  brings  us 


iiere 


lie     < 


hildii'ii    are    eager    to    talk 
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never 
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about  the  story  they  heard  yesterday     To  -whicli  he  promptly  responds :  '"Xo, 

"about  the  tree  and  the  nest  and  the 

eg'gs,  and  the  green  grass  growing  all 

around,"  and  Lester  wants  to  sing  it ; 

but  the  teacher  thinks  that  would  take 

too  long,  and  so  they  sing  their  shorter 

new  song  about  the  bird's  nest.    Then' 


adding,  as  an  afterthought, 
do  you  ever  get  tired  of  listening  to 
me?" 

But  we  must  follow  the  older  class 
into  the  other  room  now  and  see  what 


thev 


are  doing. 


This  room,  too,  is 


the  kindergartner  tells  a  little  story  large  and  bright,  with  pictures  and 

about  a  walk  she  took  the  day  before,  plants,  and  a  large  sand  table.     The 

and  how  she  came  to  a  little  house  in  children  are  to  have  an  exercise  with 

the  country  where  there  was  a  mother  the  Third  Gift,  and  here  I  see,  for  the 

and  a  little  girl  named  Dorothy ;  and  first  time,  the  enlarged  Gifts  in  use. 

how  Dorothy  had  a  pet  lamb,  which  The  children  enjoy  them  and  build 

was  very  friendly,  and  let  the  visitor  very    well.     Of    course,    the     large 

stroke  its  soft  white  avooI  ;  and  how  cubes  are  steadier  than  the  smaller 

it  even  ate  a  piece  of  chocolate,  which  ones,  and  are  therefore  better  for  "tall 

seemed  strange  food  for  a  lamb !  posts,"  etc. ;    but    the    kindergartner 

After  this  some  children  "wander"  tells  us  that  she  has  not  yet  used  them 

about  the  room  and  come  back  to  tell  long  enough  to  be  sure  whether  they 


what  they  have  seen.  One  little  Jew- 
ess, rejoicing  in  the  name  of  "Erach- 
sie,"  cannot  tell  anything  that  she 
has  seen, — or  will  not.  Before  the 
morning  is  over  we  learn  that  Erach- 
sie  has  a  strong  objection  to  doini;- 
most  things  that  are  asked  of  her,  and 


are  really  more  satisfactory  on  the 
whole.  In  some  ways  they  are  more 
difficult  to  handle,  being  rather  large 
for  the  little  hands ;  and  they  take  up 
a  great  deal  of  room  on  the  table. 
The  Fifth  Gift,  in  the  large  size,  is 
to  be  introduced  later  in  the  vear. 


is  constantly  trying  to  go  her  own  To-day  the  children  are  learning  that 
little  separate  way.  She  is  a  diffi-  size  does  not  vary  with  position, 
cult  child  to  manage,  but  the  patience  They  cut  their  cubes  in  halves,  count 
and  gentle  firmness  which  rule  here  the  cubes  in  each  half,  and  then  make 
will  surely  work  a  great  change  in  the  one  half  "'a  table,"  leaving  the  other 
rebellious  spirit  before  the  end  of  the  standing  as  "a  wall."  The  kinder- 
school  year.  We  shall  get  quite  well  gartner  asks  which  half  is  the  larger, 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  children  and  most  of  the  children  at  once  touch 


in  the  course  of  the  mornino;,  and 
learn  their  different  characteristics. 
"Phillips"  is  a  heedless  little  chatter- 
box, "Saidie"  is  very  observant,  and 
Lester  is  always  in  evidence.  lie  is 
a  bright  boy  and  his  remarks  are  in- 
teresting; but  he  talks  so  much  that 
the  kinder2:artner  finallv  savs:  "Les- 
ter,  do  you  ever  get  tired  of  talking?" 


"the  wall"  and  say  "This  one" ;  but 
Saidie  says:  "They  're  both  as  big  as 
each  other."  The  exercise  is  repeated 
in  various  forms,  and -then  the  chil- 
dren have  "free  invention"  and  build 
very  well.  Trains  and  bridges  seem 
to  be  the  favorite  inventions.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  make  the  trains 
go  under  the  bridges,  and  it  requires 
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a  good  deal  of  skill  to  accomplish  this 
siiccessfuUv. 

While  these  children  are  playing, 
shall  Tve  step  into  the  other  room  and 
see  what  is  going  on  there  ?  The  chil- 
dren in  the  younger  class  are  between 
three  and  four  vears  old,  and  the 
older  ones  are  between  four  and  five. 
The  little  ones  have  the  First  Gift 
this  morning,  and  their  balls  have 
been  buckets,  going  down  into  "the 
deep,  dark  well"  to  bring  up  water 
for  washing,  and  then  elevators  car- 
rying people  up  and  down  in  a  big 
store,  and  then  the  pendulum  swing- 
ing slowly,  "Tick-tack." 

Then  their  teacher  puts  four  balls 
on  the  table, — red,  blue,  yellow,  and 
green, — and,  after  the  children  have 
noticed  the  colors,  she  asks  them  to 
shut  their  eyes.  She  takes  away  one 
ball,  and  the  children  tell  which  ball 
has  "run  aM^ay."  This  is  their  first 
exercise  of  this  kind,  and  they  do  re- 
markably well,  showing  knowledge 
of  color,  as  well  as  memory  and  ob- 
servation. 

The  games  come  next,  and  the  older 
children  march  into  the  front  room 
and  join  the  little  ones.  The  games 
are  played  with  much  spirit,  and  the 
children,  though  very  orderly,  are  full 
of  life  and  enjo^auent.  They  all 
march  at  first,  then  form  their  ring; 
and  "Evelina,"  who  has  been  sick  and 
absent  for  some  time,  is  asked  to 
choose  the  first  game.  She  chooses 
"flying  birds,"  and  all  the  childrcji 
wlio  would  like  to  be  birds  are  asked 
to  fly  with  her.  They  sing  "Fly, 
little  birdie,"  and  seem  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  Ijird's  freedom,   as 


they  fly   around  the  ring,    and  then 
••fly  home  at  the  close  of  the  day." 

-Xext  Lester  chooses  a  game.  He 
^vanis  a  "train"  ;  so  the  childreii  stand 
one  behind  another,  each  child  hold- 
ing on  firmly  to  the  one  before  liiui ; 
the  engineer  and  conductor  are 
chosen,  and  the  train  starts  on  its 
way.  It  makes  a  very  successful  trip 
to  "Bufi'alo,"  returning  safely  to  Bos- 
ton, when  all  the  ti'avelers  get  off  cmd 
go  tome.  In  this  game,  as  iu  tlie 
bird  game,  we  see  the  union  of  free- 
dom and  order  that  is  so  pleasant. 
The  children  really  play  and  thor- 
oughly enjoy  the  play,  but  there  is  n-j 
roughness  or  confusion.  The  "Grass- 
mowing"  follows,  and  then  all  sit  on 
the  floor  and  play  at  -Hiding  the 
Ball,"  instead  of  "Hiding  the  Stone.'^ 
They  sing: — 

••  Xow  we  '11  have  a  quiet  play,* 

Sitting  side  by  side  ; 
Saidie,  turn  your  face  away 

Till  the  ball  we  hide. 
Saidie,  Saidie,  hear  our  call, 
Watch  the  children's  faces  all. 
Try  the  little  ball  to  trace 
To  its  hiding  place." 

While  Saidie  looks  for  the  ball^ 
some  one  at  the  piano  plays  softly 
until  she  is  near  the  ball,  when  the 
music  grows  louder.  The  little  ones 
have  not  yet  quite  got  hold  of  the  idea 
of  the  music's  telling  where  the  ball 
is,  and  are  inclined  to  walk  faster 
when  tlie  music  is  loud,' instead  of 
stopping;  but  the  older  ones  listen 
very  well,  and  all  love  to  hunt  for  the 
ball.  This  game  is  played  for  some 
time,  and  then  comes  lunch. 

We  will  follow  the  older  children 
once  moi-e.     We  find  a  pile  of  paper 

*See  TiiDolv  Son}:s  and  (lames.  l>v  Clare  S.  Keed. 
l*nlilislie<l  l>y  ,1.  I..  nHinnictt  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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napkins  on  the  teacher's  table,  ami 
also  a  plate  of  •"Educator"  crackers, 
and  a  trav  with  small  glasses  of 
water.  The  napkins  are  given  out, 
those  children  who  have  brought  their 
own  lunch  take  it  to  the  table,  then 
the  crackers  are  passed  to  the  others 
and  each  child  takes  two.  After  the 
lunch  has  been  eaten,  the  children 
shake  out  the  napkins,  fold  them,  and 
pile  them  neatly  on  the  table,  and 
each  child  who  wishes  it  has  a  glass 
of  water. 

A  little  fi-ee  time  comes  next,  and 
scissors  and  pieces  of  manilla  paper 
are  o-iven  out.  The  children  who  fin- 
ished  lunch  first  have  the  more  time 
for  cutting,  but  no  one  is  hurried. 
Sometimes  they  have  this  time  for 
play  in  the  sand  box,  sometimes  for 
drawing;  this  is  the  first  time  they 
have  had  free-cutting.  Naturally, 
their  work  varies  a  good  deal  in  qual- 
ity; but  all  try  to  make  something, 
and  some  do  remarkably  well.  Some 
of  the  things  cut  are  ''squares,"  ''roof- 
of  houses,"  ''windows,"  "a  man" 
(somewhat  peculiar  in  his  anatomy), 
and  "a  dog."  One  child  cuts  a  very 
nice  little  dust  brush,  and  another 
makes  the  dustpan  to  go  with  it. 

Then  comes  the  regidar  Occupa- 
tion, wdiich,  for  the  little  ones,  is  a 
sorting  lesson.  Each  child  has  a 
small  box  oontainina'  a  varietv  of  in- 


teresting objects, — little  cones,  ber- 
ries, seeds,  and  shells.  These  they 
sort  and  play  with,  thus  making  ac- 
quaintance with  new  things  and  gain- 
ing in  observation  and  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  older  children  are  painting 
circles.  Three  circles  are  dra^m  on 
one  paper  for  each  child,  and  a  little 
liquid  paint  (Miss  Lane's  "liquid 
color")  is  poured  into  small  butter 
dishes,  and  one  dish  is  set  between 
each  two  of  the  children.  Half  the 
class  have  blue  paint,  and  half  have 
yellow.  When  each  child  has  painted 
a  circle  at  one  end  of  his  paper,  the 
paints  are  exchanged,  and  those  who 
have  painted  blue  circles  now  paint 
yellow  ones.  Then  they  mix  their 
colors,  and  are  sui'prised  and  de- 
lighted to  find  that  their  third  circle 
(the  middle  one)  is  green.  They 
have  time  to  repeat  this  exercise  on 
another  piece  of  paper ;  so  each  child 
has  one  paper  to  take  away  to  "show 
mother." 

But  now  twelve  o'clock  is  drawing 
near,  and  it  is  time  to  go  home.  Hats 
and  coats  are  put  on,  the  "good  bye" 
is  sung,  and  witli  smiles  and  glad  an- 
ticipations of  coming  again  to-mor- 
row, tlio  children  leave.  And  we 
must  follow  their  example,  having 
spent  a  very  happy  morning  in  this 
deliahtfnl  kindergarten. 


THE  BOSTON  KINDERGARTNER'S    OPPORTUNITIES. 


Bv  Helen  L.  Dlncklee. 


A  ]\IONG  the  many  advantages  en- 
joyed by  Boston  kindergartners, 
the  weekly  progTam  meetings  stand 
first  and  foremost.  These  meetings 
are  held  each  Thursday  afreviioon 
throughout  the  school  year,  by  the 
director  (supervisor)  of  kindergar- 
tens, Miss  Laura  Fisher,  who  is  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Caroline  D.  Aborn. 
The  meetings  are  largely  attended  not 
onlv  bv  Boston  kindergartners  and 
gi'aduate  students,  but  by  those  from 
cities  and  to^vns  within  easy  reach  of 
Boston, — from  Milton,  Danvers, 
Lowell,  Cambridge,  Brookline,  Xew- 
ton,  Medford,  Maiden. 

That  these  meetings  are  valued 
highly  bv  the  teachers  is  proved  bv 
the  crowded  ball  each  week  and  the 
regret  always  occasioned  by  enforced 
absence.  Up  to  the  present  time  Miss 
Fisher  herself  has  conducted  the 
meetings ;  leading  the  teachers  to  dis- 
cuss the  work  of  the  past  week,  its 
successes  and  disappointments,  and 
then  giving  the  program  to  be  fol 
lowed  during  tlie  succeeding  week. 
This  winter,  however,  a  new  feariir" 
has  been  introduced,  and  the  teachers 
conduct  the  meetings  themselves  un- 
der Miss  Fisher's  direction,  the  teach- 
ers being  asked  to  volunteer  their 
services  in  turn. 

This  new  course  is  an  excelleut  one 


for  bringing  individual  teachers  to 
the  front  and  making  of  them  tem- 
porary directors.  Several  have  al- 
ready availed  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity, leading  the  meeting  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  call  forth  the  congratu- 
lations of  those  less  courageous  than 
themselves. 

Akhough,  in  the  main,  the  proni'aiti 
lias  Ijeen  previously  dictated  by  Miss 
Fisher  to  the  teacher  in  charge,  vet 
the  latter  proposes  any  new  method  of 
presenting  the  subject  which  suggests 
itself  to  her. 

The  actual  details  of  kindergarten 
work  are  often  brought  up  and  dis- 
cussed :it  these  meetings.  One  kin- 
dergariner  gains  encouragement  f''cni 
finding  that  others  have  mel  rlie 
same  di^lculties  as  herself.  Another, 
more  fortunate,  has.  perhaps,  found 
no  difficulty  whore  her  fellow  teach- 
ers were  nonplussed,  and  is  able,  by 
means  of  some  simple  suggestion,  to 
benefit  them  greatly.  The  difficulty 
may  be  only  in  the  management  of 
material,  as  often  happens  ; — the  best 
way  of  allowing  children  to  mix  rlieir 
own  secondary  colors,  for  instance; 
or  the  successful  sewing  lesson  with 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  children  in 
a  class  in  which  all  are  to  be  kept 
busy  dnring  the  entire  occupation 
period    and    the   teacher   herself   sur- 
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vive  to  the  end.  After  all,  the  method 
of  arranging  for  the  details  of  the 
work  has  much  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cess of  a  lesson. 

The  teacher  from  Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, or  Brookline,  from  whatever 
place  it  chances  to  be,  contributes 
each  her  bit  of  experience  in  the  dif- 
ferent lines  of  work  at  these  weekly 
meetings,  and  the  result  to  all  is  an 
accumulation  of  hints  that  shall  serve 
in  time  of  need. 

Here,  too,  new  features  of  the  work 
are  brought  to  our  notice, — a  new  se- 
ries of  paper-folding  exercises,  a  well- 
graded  sequence  of  sewing,  new  pat- 
terns for  painting,  or  a  different  style 
of  weaving.  Results  of  work  done  in 
the  kindergarten — clay,  nature-work, 
drawing  and  coloring — are  also  ex- 
hibited at  different  times ;  and  new 
inventions,  as  that  for  pricking,  are 
discovered.  On  several  occasions 
when  enterprising  kindergartners 
have  visited  kindergartens  in  other 
sections  of  the  country,  they  have  here 
described  to  us  the  results  of  their 
observations.  The  meeting  serves,  it 
would  seem,  as  a  kind  of  kindergar- 
ten exchange,  where  each  comes  to 
receive,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  give 
also,  something  toward  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  work. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Shaw,  a  library  of  kindergarten  and 
other  educational  literature  has  been 
placed  in  the  building  where  the  meet- 
ings are  held,  and  the  books  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  teachers. 

For  kindergartners  and  others  in- 
terested there  is  also  n  study  class 
which  meets  on  Monday,  nin]  to  which 
all  are  made  welcome.     One  who  has' 


attended  this  class  for  the  past  six 
years  may  well  feel  proud  of  the  read- 
ing she  has  accomplished, — and  ac- 
complished, too,  in  no  superficial 
way;  for  the  course  during  this  time 
has  included  the  study  of  such  works 
as  Symbolic  Education,  Froebel's 
Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten, 
Dr.  Harris's  Psychologic  Founda- 
tions of  Education,  and,  as  litera- 
ture, the  reading  of  Emerson's  essays 
and  poems,  Shakespeare's  historical 
plays,  Dante,  AVilhelm  Meister,  and 
Faust.  Faust  is  the  subject  of  study 
at  the  present  time. 

Great  was  the  consternation  uf  the 
study  class  when,  in  October,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  members  should 
themselves  take  turns  in  conducting 
the  lessons  during  the  coming  winter. 
Such  an  experiment  had  not  entered 
the  minds  of  even  the  most  wildlv 
imaginative.  It  had  always  been  so 
delightful  to  sit  back  in  one's  chair 
and  let  the  light  break  in  upon  the 
obscure  passages,  as  Miss  Fisher  pa- 
tiently expoimded  the  hidden  truths  \ 
The  proposal  dropped  like  a  bomb  in 
the  midst  of  the  class,  and  the  security 
each  had  felt  before  in  being  talked  to 
and  not  beino-  made  to  talk  herself, 
vanished  like  a  pleasant  dream. 

While  speaking  of  the  program 
meetinas  and  the  studv  classes,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  gTeat  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  derived  from  them 
bv  the  kindergartners  is  chieflv  due 
to  the  conficlenee  which  all  have  in  the 
superior  ability  of  their  director.  And 
not  onlv  do  the  teachers  rccoffnize  her 
power  themselves  and  value  their 
privileges  accordingly,  but  her  ability 
is  everywhere  recognized  by  others; 
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and  this  is  to  the  teachers  a  source  of 
gratification  and  pride. 

In  January  of  each  year  Miss  Blow 
comes  to  lecture  upon  the  subject 
taken  up  by  the  study  class  during 
the  previous  months.  Having  gone 
over  the  ground  carefully  by  them- 
selves, under  Miss  Fisher's  guidance, 
they  are  prepared  to  listen  more  ap- 
preciatively to  Miss  Blow.  During 
the  same  visit  to  Boston  Miss  Blow 
gives  also  a  course  of  lectures  to  a 
much  larger  audience  upon  subjects 
more  directly  pertaining  to  the  kin- 
dergarten. This  winter,  stories  and 
story- telling  is  the  attractive  theme 
chosen. 

If,  after  the  weekly  program  meet- 
ings, the  study  class,  and  Miss  Blow's 
lectures,  one  still  seeks  knowdedge  and 
high  ideas,  there  is  the  Eastern  Kin- 
dergarten Association,  which  opens 
its  doors  each  month  and  beckons  us 
within. 

Among  those  who  have  at  different 
times  lectured  before  this  association 
are  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Mrs.  K.  D. 
Wiggin  Riggs,  Dr.  W.  IST.  Hailmann, 
Prof.  Josiah  Royce,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Harrison,  Miss  Margaret  Morley,Mr. 
Henry  T.  Bailey,  Mrs.  Constance 
Mackenzie  Durham,  Dr.  Stanley 
Hall,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Baron  ^ils 
Posse,  Mr.  William  Hamilton  Gib- 
son, Miss  Susan  Blow,  Professor 
Morse,  Mr.  Ross  Turner,  Dr.  C.  Han- 
ford  Henderson,  Prof.  John  IST.  Ty- 
ler, Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  Prof.  Earl 
Barnes,  and  Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold. 

Here,  too,  we  learn  of  the  kinder- 
garten movement  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  doings  of  the  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union;  and  at 


least  once  each  year  the  members  meet 
together  socially. 

The  presence  of  the  several  train- 
ing classes  in  the  city  is  also  to  be 
considered.  The  training  teachers 
themselves  take  an  active  part  in  all 
importaiit  undertakings.  They  aid 
with  their  thought  and  experience  in 
directing  the  Eastern  Kindergarten 
Association.  A  few  of  them  attend 
the  weekly  j^rogram  meetings  regular- 
ly, and  their  students  swell  the  audi- 
ences at  all  times  when  the  associa- 
tion has  obtained  the  services  of  well- 
known  lecturers. 

The  training  classes  make  their  in- 
fluence felt  in  a  number  of  ways. 
They  have  provided  the  music  on 
many  occasions,  taken  part  in  the 
game  festival,  and  helped  at  the  Eliz- 
abeth Peabody  House,  a  kindergarten 
settlement  in  a  crowded  part  of  Bos- 
ton, where  the  students  become  in- 
mates of  the  home  and  give  their  serv- 
ices for  the  good  that  they  can  do  and 
the  experience  they  receive.  Thus, 
in  many  ways,  the  students  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  kindergarten  life 
in  our  city,  and  at  times  have  con- 
tributed to  the  work  some  pretty  song 
or  new  idea  that  has  proved  extremely 
helpful. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  as  to 
the  various  bodies  of  kindergartners 
throughout  Boston:  they  are  true  to 
one  of  the  cliief  principles  of  their 
teaching;  and  although  kindergarten 
life  assumes  here  many  different 
phases,  all  the  workers  are  united  into 
one  harmonious  body  with  the  same 
high  aims  and  ideals.  That  this  unitv 
of  feeling  and  purpose  does  exist  will 
mean  much   when,     in     the    coming 
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spring,  all  Boston  kindergartners 
combine  their  efforts  to  make  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  tlie  International 
Kindergarten  Union,  to  be  held  in 
this  city,  the  success  that  all  would 
like  it  to  be. 

Apart  from  the  study  of  kinder- 
garten, the  Boston  kindergartner  has 
abundant  opportunities  for  general 
improvement.  There  are  numberless 
classes  for  her  to  join,  many  of  them 
free.  The  Lowell  scientific  courses, 
to  which  all  teachers  are  welcomed, 
give  instruction  in  botany,  geology, 
zoology,  etc.  Field  lessons  are  given 
in  each  of  the  subjects  here  named, 
and  the  only  expense  to  the  kinder- 


gartner is  the  cost  of  her  fares  and 
tools  required  (for  instance,  a  ham- 
mer and  cold  chisel,  if  her  subject  be 
geology).  Such  courses  as  these  may 
be  mentioned  as  valuable  opportuni- 
ties, extending  as  they  do  to  kinder- 
gartners and  other  teachers  an  invi- 
tation each  year  to  continue  their  own 
education  for  the  benefit  of  the  chil- 
dren they  instruct. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  kinder- 
gartners should  merely  accept  the 
benefits  that  have  fallen  to  our  lot; 
we  must  be  stimulated  by  them  to 
original  effort,- — the  expression  of 
what  is  best  in  us  though  the  result 
may  seem  but  small. 


The  great  triumph  of  Horace  Mann's  life — the  establishment  of  a 
normal  school — was  the  direct  result  of  his  own  personal  magnetism. 
Again  and  again  he  had  implored  the  legislative  committee  for  an  appro- 
priation for  the  building  of  his  school.  At  last,  wearied  by  his  ceaseless 
solicitation,  the  chairman  one  day  exclaimed : — 

"Well,Mr.  Mann,  if  you  '11  get  $10,000  outside,  we  '11  vote  you  the 
same  amount  in  the  committee." 

Mr.  Mann  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  straight  from  the  room  down 
into  a  street  office,  where,  by  chance,  there  was  a  meeting  of  Boston 
merchants.  Striding  right  into  their  midst,  and  waving  his  hat  above 
his  head,  he  interrupted  their  deliberations  theatrically. 

"Who  wants  the  highest  seat  in  heaven  ?  Whoever  of  you  wants  it 
can  have  it,  for  I  am  here  to  give  it  to  you." 

"How  's  that,  Mann  ?"  smilingly  asked  one  of  the  party. 

"The  man  who  will  give  me  $10,000  to  help  build  a  normal  school, 
the  first  in  the  State,  and  the  first  in  the  country,  will  earn  his  right  to 
the  his'hest  seat  in  heaven !" 

Without  a  word,  Edmund  Dwight  swung  round  to  his  desk,  and 
taking  a  slip  from  a  pigeonhole,  wrote  a  check  for  $10,000,  and 
handed  it  to  Mr.  Mann. 

Back  to  the  State  House  went  the  jubilant  promoter.  Within  a 
half  hour  of  the  time  he  had  left  he  was  in  the  com.mittee  room  waving 
his  check  in  the  astonished  faces  of  the  lawmakers  and  crying  "Eureka  !" 
like  an  effervescent  schoolboy. 

The  committee  voted  him  another  $10,000  on  the  spot,  and  the  first 
State  normal  school  in  the  land  was.  assured. — Boston  Herald. 


A  SNOW  FROLIC  IN  THE  CITY. 


Bv  .Task  L.  Hoxie. 


The  ground  is  white  beneath  our  feet, 

The  sky  o'erhead  is  blue  ; 
Come  to  the  jiavement  now,  my  Lads, 

And  we  '11  a  frolic  brew. 

There  's  naught  like  snow  for  jolly  times. 

For  laughter,  joy,  and  play  ; 
So  come  with  me  and  you  shall  see 

What  fun  we  '11  have  to-day. 

The  doorstone  shall  a  fortress  be. 

A  fort  the  lam]:)-post  near  ; 
With  friendly  lielp  of  letter  box 

Xo  bullets  shall  we  fear. 

With  merrj^  shout  tlie  siege  begins. 

Fast  fly  the  balls  so  white. 
Loud  ring  the  cries  of  warriors  small 

As  fiercer  grows  tlie  fight. 


Still  fast  and  faster  flies  the  snow, 
And  loud  the  cheers  ring  out ; 

The  letter  box  is  hidden  quite, 
Tlie  foe  is  put  to  rout ! 

"  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !     The  victory  's  ours  ; 

We  've  gained  the  day  !"  shouts  Dan  ; 
"  Let  's  roll  some  balls  and  celebrate 

By  making  a  snow-man.  " 

The  doorstone  's  but  a  mass  of  white, 

And  Tom  upon  his  sled 
Is  riding  down  its  slanting  front. 

While  John  stands  on  his  head. 

And  Dick  is  wearing  out  his  shoes 

A-sliding  on  the  ice, 
While  George  is  washing  Jimmie's  face 

All  in  a  merrv  trice. 


Poor  children  of  the  city  street ! 

Flay  on  without  a  fear, 
For  this  is  all  the  country  fun 

That  we  can  give  you  here. 


"A  great  majority  of  people  seem  to  see  things  only  as  things  that 
are ;  their  vision  of  affairs  is  static.  They  seem  to  think  that  mountains 
keep  always  the  same  height,  rivers  the  same  length,  nations  the  same 
character.  To  a  minority,  perhaps  a  considerable  minority  of  people 
nowadays,  however,  things  are  seen  as  things  that  become ;  their  vision 
of  things  is  dramatic.  That  way  of  looking  at  things  may  be  innate  in 
some  cases ;  in  many  it  is  the  result  of  and  comprehension  of  the  evolu- 
tionary idea." — G.  W.  Steevens  in  The  Land  of  the  Dollar. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

'•  The  day.s  are  c-olil.  the  wild  winds  blow. 
The  earth  is  white  with  dazzling  snow; 
But  where  true  hearts  cling  close  together, 
In  loving  homes,  there  's  pleasant  weather."' 

'■  May  the  New  Year  be  a  hajipy  one  to  you. — 
happy  to  many  more  whose  happiness  depends  on 
you."  — Dickens. 

Mrs.  a.  H.  Putnam,  president  of 
the  I.  Iv.  U.,  and  Miss  Fanniebelle 
Curtis,  secretary,  were  in  Boston  in 
ISTovember  on  official  matters  con- 
nected with  the  coming  convention, 
and  attended  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Eastern  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, where  Mrs.  Putnam  won  the 
Boston  kindergartners  by  her  genial 
greeting  and  her  warmly  appreciative 
words  in  remembrance  of  Miss  Gar- 
land. The  visit  of  these  officers 
chimed  in  well  with  the  growing  in- 
terest in  the  ninth  niuuial   1.    Iv.   U. 


By  the  DEATH  OF  Ida  Seele 
fFrau  Vogeler)  one  more  of  the  di- 
rect links  between  the  kindergarten 
of  to-day  and  its  great  foimder  has 
become  invisible.  Few,  perhaps,  in 
America  have  been  aware  that  until 
the  fifteenth  of  October  last  we  still 
had  with  us,  in  the  kindergarten 
world,  the  one  who  first  received,  from 
Froebel  himself,  the  title  of  hindev- 
gdrtnerinj  the  one  into  whose  charge 
the  first  kindergarten, — that  at 
Blankenburg, — was  given. 

Ida  Seele  was  among  those  who 
studied  with  Froebel  in  the  brown 
house  do^vn  in  the  hollow  by  the 
bridge  in  Blankenburg,  the  house  so 
often  pictured  in  articles  on  the  kin- 
dergarten in  Germany.  She  it  was, 
in  her  youthful  beauty  and  dignity, 
whom  Friedrich  linger  drew  in  me- 
diaeval garb  in  his  IMother  Play  pic- 
ture. The  Window.  She  was  Froe- 
bel's  "Liehe  tocMerliche,  treue  und 
teure" ;  his  "  Lieblingsschulerin" ; 
and  from  those  early  days  to  the  time 
of  her  death,  at  seventy-seven  years 
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of  age,  she  has  been  an  ardent  worker 
for  the  kindergarten  cause,  using  in 
its  service  both  word  and  pen,  and 
shedding  a  beneficent  influence  for 
many  years  as  kindergartner  and 
afterwards  as  the  honored  head  of  a 
school. 

Gifted  by  nature  as  a  kindergart- 
ner, she  developed  "a  pedagogical  per- 
sonality of  rare  charm  and  power, 
through  the  teachings  of  her  great 
master,  through  her  own  conscien- 
tious apprehension  of  her  calling, 
through  careful  self-obseiwation,  and 
through  rich  experience."  She  was 
simple  in  manner,  free  from  exagger- 
ation in  thought,  word,  and  gesture, 
often  naive  in  speech.  She  possessed 
great  comprehension  of  child  nature 
and  the  means  for  developing  it,  and 
a  fine  insight  into  the  soul  of  the  indi- 
vidual child  and  his  momentary 
moods.  There  was  a  quick  certainty 
about  her  words  and  actions,  a 
mingling  of  repose  and  vivacity,  of 
sprightliness  and  earnestness.  All 
about  her  was  elevating,  enriching,  re- 
fining,— in  a  word,  educating. 

Such  is,  in  part,  the  picture  given 
of  Ida  Seele  by  one  of  her  country- 
men and  fellow-educators,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Deutschei'  Froebel-Ver- 
hand,  who  closes  his  tribute  to  her  by 
saying:  ^'She  was  Froebel's  favorite 
pupil, — and  she  deserved  to  be!" 


The  two  Americans    who    were 
present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner 


stone  of  the  Friedrich  Froebel  Me- 
morial House  at  Blankenburg  during 
the  summer  of  1900  must  congratu- 
late themselves  at  having  been  in  the 
company  of  this  dear  lady  when 
she  conducted  some  of  the  visitors 
through  the  old  Froebel  house.  A 
description  of  the  scene  is  given  by 
Miss  Adelaide  Wragge,  in  Child  Life. 
July,  1900:— 

-;;•  *  ''Froebel's  house  was  our 
next  stopping  place.  Amongst  our 
party  was  an  old  lady,  said  to  be 
seventy-five  years  old,  whose  face  was 
worn  and  w'rinkled,  but  whose  step 
was  as  alert  as  a  girl's,  and  who 
walked  as  well  as  any  of  us.  It  gave 
one  a  strange  feeling  to  hear  that  this 
was  a  pupil  of  Froebel's,  who  had 
lived  with  him  in  this  very  house  all 
those  long  years  ago,  and  was  the  very 
first  kindergarten  mistress. 

''This  dear  old  lady,  Frau  Vogeler, 
formerly  Ida  Seele,  now  came  for- 
ward, and  as  we  stood  close  round 
her,  she  told  us  tales  of  Froebel,  and 
pointed  out  and  named  the  difterent 
rooms  in  the  little  house.  Here  was 
Froebel's  study,  here  the  guest  cham- 
ber, and  there  again  the  dining  room, 
all  on  the  upper  story  of  the  house; 
while  underneath  she  showed  us  the 
rooms  where  she  and  the  other  stu- 
dents used  to  sleep. 

"^'She  told  us  liow  the  place  was 
literally  besieged  with  children  at  all 
hours  of  the  day ;  and  how  Froebel 
never  w^ould  have  them  sent  away,  but 
was  always  ready  for  them,  however 
busy  he  might  be,  giving  them  some 
occupation  which  they  could  carry  on 
alone  if  it  were  impossible  for  him 
to  join  them ;  but  more  often  than  not 
gathering  them  together  in  a  circle  in 
the  garden  and  singing  and  playing 
kindergarten  games  with  them,  to 
their  c'reat  deliti'ht  mid  to  the  sorrmv 
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of  his  dog  'Munter,'  who  invariably 
howled  piteously  at  their  approach 
as  if  knowing  that  he  must  expect  to 
be  ignored  when  the  children  arrived. 
"All  this  and  much  more  she  told 
us,  and  later  drew  attention  to  a  little 
shed  which  we  passed,  'where,'  she 
said,  "lived  the  carpenter  who  made 
the  very  first  boxes  of  bricks.'  We 
could  have  listened  to  her  for  hours, 
and  longed  to  ask  a  hundred  questions 
about  that  far  away  time  which  was 
so  dear  to  her  and  is  so  difficult  for 
us  to  realize.  But  time  pressed,  and 
at  one  o'clock  the  great  event  of  the 
day  was  to  take  place; — the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  Froebel  House  was 
to  be  laid  bv  Friiulein  E.  Heerwart." 


How     SOME     KINDERGARTE^r    AVAYS 

do  get  made  fun  of,  to  be  sure !  And, 
alas,  how  they  deserve  it  sometimes ! 

The  indiscriminate  application  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  in  kindergarten  stories 
and  plays  is  certainly  common,  and 
the  ridicule  of  such  use  is  well  mer- 
ited. May  the  sound  of  scornful 
laughter  never  die  out  until  we  have 
all  mended  our  ways  with  respect  to 
silly  misapplication  of  these  titles. 

But  is  all  personification  "silly"  ? 
Need  it  be  "nauseating"  ?  Is  the  use 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  always  a  ridiculous 
and  heinous  offense  ?  Is  there  not  in 
this  case,  as  in  so  many  cases  of  mis- 
taken practice,  a  right  idea  some- 
where ?    Surely,  there  is. 

To  use  personification  in  our  kin- 
dergarten stories  is  to  meet  the  young 
child  on  his  own  ground.  To  him  all 
objects  are  animate  and  endowed  witli 


powers  and  sensations  like  his  own. 
"The  child  finds  nothing  lifeless  with- 
out anv  more  than  within  himself. 
He  spreads  his  soul  as  a  universal 
soul  over  everything."  As  far  as  he 
has  attained  to  any  realization  of  per- 
sonality, so  far  do  all  things  possess 
personality  for  him ;  and  their  be- 
havior is  interpreted  accordingly. 
When  a  child  begins  to  recogTiize  fam- 
ily relationships  in  his  own  life,  then 
chairs,  spools,  stones, — whatever  he 
sees, — reflect  this ;  and  we  find  him  at 
his  play  designating  father,  mother, 
and  children  in  any  groups  of  like  ob- 
jects varying  in  size.  The  small  ob- 
ject is  always  the  baby.  When  the 
child  notices  that  the  personages  who, 
to  him,  are  father  and  mother  are  to 
other  people  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  he  trans- 
fers these  terms,  too,  to  other  indi- 
vidual objects.  As  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world,  the  father  and 
mother  bird  are  hailed  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robin,  Bluebird,  etc.,  as  the  case 
mav  be;  and  the  terms  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
are  applied  to  the  father  and  mother 
squirrel  quite  as  a  matter  of  course, 
just  as  the  same  terms  are  applied  to 
Tommy  Smith's  father  and  mother. 
The  kindergartner  or  other  sympa- 
thetic person  who  understands  the 
child's  method  of  analogizing,  knows 
that  she  must  stoop  to  him  before  she 
can  raise  him  up  to  her.  So  she 
adopts  his  mode  of  speech,  remembers 
Ill's  standpoint,  falls  in  with  his  ways, 
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follows  him  a  little  in  order  to  lead  eliild,  no  point  of  resemblance  to  fam- 
him  more  persuasively  and  surely.  If  ily  life  in  the  life  of  the  objects 
she  did  not  stoop  to  the  child  and  did  spoken  about,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  are  obvi- 
not  for  his  sake  look  at  the  world  as  ously  misplaced  and  should  be  elimi- 
he  looks  at  it,  she  would  be  far  more  nated.  Mr.  Wind,  Mr.  Sun,  Lady 
deserving  of  scorn  than  she  is  now;  Moon,  etc.,  are  crude  expressions  of 
for  not  to  regard  and  work  with  the  the  feeling  of  the  characteristic  ele- 
■analogizing  tendency  of  the  childish  ments  of  strength,  power,  beauty,  in 
mind  would  be  a  grave  faidt  in  a  kin-  M-ind  and  sun  and  moon,  a  feeling  ex- 
dergartnor  whose  psychology  and  pressed  by  primitive  man  in  his  Ian- 
pedagogy  have  both  sliown  her  the  giiage  and  by  the  poet  in  his,  even  as 
necessity  of  such  a  method.  by  the  child  in  his. 

The  weak  and  ridiculous  point  is  Instead,  therefore,  of  condemning 
that  we  are  sometimes  more  childish  every  story  or  song  in  which  personi- 
than  the  child,  and  that  we  stoop  to  fication  is  used,  or  even  nil  those  na- 
him  without  lifting  him  up.  We  need  ture  stories  in  which  ILr.  and  Mrs. 
not  check  him  when  he  says,  as  occurs,  let  us  note  whether  there  is  a 
Geordie  did  the  other  day:  "De  sun  natural  appropriateness  or  an  absurd 
is  de  f  a^'ver  and  de  moon  is  de  muvver  unfitness  in  the  particular  case.  If 
and  de  star  is  de  baby;"  but  let  us  such  distinction  seems  a  rather  fine 
check  ourselves  if  wo  habitually  ap-  one  to  make,  we  must  remember  that 
ply  the  father-mother-and-baby  idea  it  is  only  "one  step"  from  the  sub- 
to  every  group  of  different-sized  ob-  lime  to  the  ridiculous,  and  that  it  is 
jects  when  talking  with  or  writing  for  sometimes  a  regard  for  just  such 
little  children.  slight  differences  that  will  keep  us  in 

^^'ll(n■o  there  M'ould  be,   even  to  a  the  j)ath  of  common  sense. 


Thirty-four  womcii  teachers  from  (hiba  are  taking  a  year's  course 
at  the  State  normal  school  at  l^ew  Paltz,  IST.  Y.  All  the  expenses  of 
the  teachers  are  being  paid  by  the  Cuban  government,  which  is  tlnis  dis- 
playing a  generosity  as  wise  as  it  is  admirable.  Each  teacher  is  allowed 
$20.00  a  month  for  personal  expenses,  in  addition  to  the  other  outlays 
on  her  behalf. 


A  LITTLE  WHILE  IN  KINDERGARTEN.* 


By  Florence  Gleed  Teare. 


/^  N^  the  day  following  my  visit  to 
Mrs.  Jeracb,  Louie  made  liis 
first  appearance  in  kindergarten.  I 
have  in  memory  a  vivid  picture  ol 
him — a  little  figiire  with  an  enor- 
mous head,  beautiful  gray  eyes 
shaded  by  long  black  lashes,  a  pair  of 
rosy  lips  whose  whole  business  seemed 
to  be  to  smile.  I  often  wondered 
how  those  lips  had  learned  their 
habit,  for  their  owner  had  seen  very 
little  to  smile  at. 

Louie's  body  was  very  large,  and 
to  use  Frank's  descriptive  language, 
"His  poor  little  legs  had  never 
growed."  ISTow  if  I  have  shown  an 
unlovable  object  I  have  failed  to  show 
Louie ;  for  one  could  not  look  into 
those  eves  and  fail  to  love  their  o^vn- 
er.  Louie  \\'ore  the  regulation  garb 
— shirt,  trousers,  suspenders,  vest, 
and  coat.  The  latter  garment,  which 
would  have  fitted  an  ordinary  four- 
year-old  boy,  came  nearly  to  Louie's 
heels,  on  account  of  those  poor  little 
legs  which  "had  never  growed."  From 
the  day  of  his  arrival,  all  the  children 
were  Louie's  friends,  and  he  received 
their  little  attentions  with  the  dignity 
and  gTaciousness  of  a  king. 

He  had  not  been  with  us  more  than 
half  an  hour  before  he  whispered  to 
Frank,  and  Franl<:  announced  that 
Louie  liked  all  the  "kids,"  and  want- 
ed to  sing  for  them.     His  kind  offer 

*  Begun  in  I)e<eiiiber,  1901. 


was  of  course  accepted ;  and  in  a 
sweet,  shrill,  never-to-be-forgotten  lit- 
tle voice  he  sang: — 

"  Do  not  forget  me,  do  not  forget  me, 
I  pray  you  '11  remember  me  still." 

These  two  lines  seemed  to  be  all  he 
knew  of  the  song;  and  he  sang  them 
many  times,  until  he  seemed  to  feel 
that  the  end  was  reached. 

When  a  voice  that  we  have  loved  is 
still,  we  can  close  our  eyes  and  ears 
to  earthly  sights  and  sounds,  and  hear 
it  again  in  memory.  Oh,  blessed 
memory !  What  poor  beings  we  should 
be  without  you ! 

From  the  day  of  his  arrival  there 
was  always  some  one  to  help  Louie. 
If  his  little  hands  were  cold,  Millie 
was  at  once  on  the  spot,  and  in  her 
business-like  way  they  were  rubbed 
until  warm.  If  he  needed  help  mth 
his  work  it  was  promptly  given  by  an 
older  cliild.  And  the  way  in  which 
Frank  buttoned  him  into  his  coat  and 
led  him  down  the  stairs  could  have 
been  equaled  only  by  a  mother. 

Louie  entered  the  kindergarten  at 
that  best  of  all  times — Christmas, — 
and  was  soon,  like  the  other  children, 
nearly  bursting  with  secrets.  Peep 
into  a  kindergarten  (indeed,  you  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  peep!)  near 
Christmas  time,  and  probably  you 
will  hear  a  little  voice  say:  "Don't 
play  any  games  to-day ;  let 's  finish 
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mamma's    present."    Another    little  time.     I  forget  the  details  of  the  pro- 

voice  will  say :  ''This  is  for  grandma,  gram,  but  remember  that  Santa  Clans 

'way,  'way  oif  in  the  country."     Still  loaded  the    children    with    trinkets, 

again,  in  another  corner  of  the  room,  clothing,    tops,    dolls,    wagons,    pop 

you  hear  a  suppressed  chuckle,  and  corn,  and  large,  very  large,  ice-cold 

some  one  says:  "Won't  my  Dad  be  oranges.     And   then,   at  last,   and  I 

surprised  when  he  finds  something  in  daresay  much  too  soon  for  the  chil- 

his  stocking?"     Each  little  child  is  a  dren,  came  the  time  for  going  home, 

veritable  Santa  Clans.     Dickens  has  We  began  to  gather  our  children 

said:    "It  is  good  to  be  a  child  again,  together — an     almost     indescribable 

and  never  better  than  at  Christmas  task.     Plowever,  at  last  it  was  accom- 

time,  when  its  Mighty  Foimder  was  plished,  or,  rather,  we  thought  it  was. 

a  child  himself."  Since  the  time  of  our  starting,  the 

Xow  in  those  days  it  was  our  cus-  weather  had  changed.     We  no  longer 

tom  to  join  other  kindergartens,  and  had  a  bright,  clear,  cold  day,  but,  as 

witli  them  decorate  a  beautiful  tree  we  put  our  noses  out  of  the  doorway, 

in   some  large  hall ;   and   it  was   in  were  greeted  by  drizzling  rain.     ISTow 

many  ways   a  beautiful   sight  to  see  the  rain,  as  may  be  imagined,   had 

so  many  little  children  enjoying  their  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  our 

Christmas  festival  together.  beautiful  tissue    paper    decorations; 

We  had  weeks  of  preparation  and  and  as  those  decorations  looked,   so 

anticipation,  but  at    last   our    much-  was  our  homeward  trip, — dismal  I 

talked-of    and    much-longed-for    day  We  huddled  together  in  the  rain 

came.     All  our  work  had  gone  to  help  until  our  wagons  drove  up,  and  then 

decorate  the  wonderful  tree,  and  at  the  drivers    very    kindly    helped  the 

last  we  were  actually  going,  too  I     We  children   (to  say  nothing  of  our  be- 

had  a  \ery  gorgeous  turn-out.     The  longings)  in.    I  believe  that  not  more 

children  were  arrayed  in  garments  of  than  tliirty-nine  of  the  forty-five  or- 

all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  our  anges  fell    into    the    glitter  as  their 

wagons    and    horses    were  decorated  owners  were  lifted  into  the  wagons, 

with  streamers  of  gay  tissue  paper  !  There  was  nothing  wrong,  as  far  as 

Indeed,  we  must  have  made  a  very  I  could  see,  with  the  oranges ;  and  I 

imposing  spectacle !  am  very  certain  that  there  was  noth- 

The  children,  all  of  whom  had,  of  ing  wrong  with  the  children:  conse- 

course,  arrived  hours  before  the  ap-  quently  the  difficulty  must  have  been 

pointed  time,  and  many  of  whom  had  that  the  drivers  were  inexperienced 

been  sent  home  to  rest  or  to  Avork  off  in  the  handling  of  children.      But  as 

some  of  their  superfluous  energy,  and  the  men  were  doing  the  work  simply 

had     returned     again,     were    at   last  from  goodness  of  heart,  I  did  not  like 

packed   snugly   in   the   wagons.      We  to  interfere.      T  could  not  help  think- 

arrived  at  the  hall  in  fairly  good  con-  ing,  however,    that    ordinary    intelli- 

dition,   and  certainly  in  the  best  of  gence  ought  to  have  told  them  not  to 

spirits.      Tlio  children  had  a  glorious  attempt  to  lift  the  children  by  taking 
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them  under  the  arms,  when  the  afore-  was  hopeless.  Indeed  there  seemed 
said  arms  were  already  holding  dolls,  to  be  two  or  three  of  everybody !  On 
wagons,  aprons,  waists,  stockings,  the  final  count,  however,  the  men  as- 
tops,  pop  corn,  candy,  and  oranges,  sured  me  that  we  had  the  number  with 
jSTow  if,  instead  of  taking  the  children  which  we  had  started  out,  which  was 
under  the  arms, — which,  of  course,  is  forty-five. 

the  good  old-fashioned  way, — the  men  We  then  set  forth  upon  our  home- 
had  slipped  a  thin  iron  plate  under  ward  way,  I  with  a  somewhat  lighter 
their  feet,  and  then  gently  elevated  heart,  but  not  without  some  misgiv- 
them  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  wagon,  ings ;  for  it  is  a  terrible  responsibility 
this  great  spill  of  oranges  would  have  to  take  out  forty-five  children  belong- 
been  avoided.  Unfortunately,  our  ing  to  other  people, — or  rather  to 
Christmas  festivals  are  not  held  in  bring  them  back !  The  drivers  lost 
public  places  now,  or  I  should  feel  no  time  now,  for  the  afternoon  was 
certain  that  a  large  fortune  awaited  changing  into  evening.  The  only 
the  one  who  invented  some  sort  of  a  stops  made  were  caused  by  the  still 
machine  or  instrument  which  would  offending  oranges,  which  were  as  near 
warrant  the  safe  transportation  of  to  the  possession  of  perpetual  motion 
children  from  sidewalk  to  wagon  as  anything  the  world  has  ever  known, 
while  loaded  with  their  Christmas  Louie,  poor  little  lad,  in  spite  of 
presents.  the  glorious  time    which    had    been 

^Fany  and  briny  were  the  tears  that  looked  forward  to  for  so  long,   and 

were  shed  as  the  oranges  fell  from  even  although  he  had  more  worldly 

their  o^\Tiers'  arms  ;  but  the  men  kind-  goods  than  he  could  manage,  sat  on 

ly  and  patiently  dove  around  in  the  my  lap  and  wept  bitter  tears !    When 

mud  and  slush  until  all  were  restored.  I  had  time  I  inquired  as  to  the  cause 

The  next  thing  to  do  before  start-  of  these  tears,  and  found  that  they 

ing  on  our    homeward    trip    was  to  flowed     because     Santa     Clans    had 

count  and  see  whether  we  had  our  full  brought  him  a  red  wagon  and  not  a 

number  of  children,  and  to  our  great  dolly. 

dismay  we  foimd  that  one  child  was  Poor  old  Santa  I     Even  he  makes 

missing.     It  is  impossible  to  describe  mistakes  sometimes !   Moist  as  the  at- 

the  terrible  feelings  which  this  dis-  mosphere  was,  Millie,  at  the  other  end 

covery  caused.     Some    of    the    other  of  the  wagon,  was  making  it  moister 

kindergartens  had    already    started,  with  her  tears ;  and,  strange  to  say,  it 

and  we  felt  sure    that    our  missing  was  because  Santa  Claus  had  brought 

child    was    with    one    or    other    of  her  a  dollv  and  not  a  wa^'on ! 

them.     We  tried, — I   may  well  say  When  the  troubles  of  both  children 

tried, — amid  the  moving  sea  of  tops,  were  thoroughly  understood,   it  was 

dolls,    trumpets  ,  wagons,    pop  corn,  j^it  the  work  of  a  moment  to  bring 

clothing,    candy,    oranges,   and  chil-  about  a  transaction  commonly  known 

dren,  to  discover    which    child    was  in  our  neighborhood  as  a  ''swap,"  and 

missing,  but  I  need    not    say    that  it  then  Louie  and  Millie  made  the  rest 
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of  the  journev  with  great  peace  of 
mind.  Ah !  there  are  many  Louies 
and  many  Millies  in  this  old  world! 
At  last  our  kindergarten  was 
reached,  and  the  children  restored,  to 
their  waiting  parents;  but  the  end 
was  not  yet,  for  when  the  parents 
were  all  gone  we  still  had  one  child 
left !  I  have  heard  of  neighborhoods 
in  which,  at  meal  times,  the  mothers 
run  out  with  a  wet  wash  cloth,  and, 
after  applying  it  to  the  faces  of  the 
children,  gather  together  as  many  as 
can  then  be  seen  to  belong  to  them. 

Xow  this  may  sound  very  system- 
atic and  orderly,  but,  seriously,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  true ;  for  I  always 
knew  even  the  backs  of  my  children. 
Indeed  I  had  only  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  back  of  this  child,  and  I  very 
well  knew  that  it  was  not  the  back  of 
one  of  mine.  Once  again  our  feel- 
ings were  of  an  indescribable  nature ; 
for  if  there  is  anything  worse  than  to 
lose  a  child,  it  is  to  know  that  you 
have  accidentally  taken  one  belonging 
to  some  one  else !  We  had  not  only 
brought  our  o^vn  forty-five  back,  but 
had   committed  tho  crime  of  which. 


less  than  an  hour  ago,  we  had  accused 
others. 

"Troubles  never  come  singly,"  as 
we  found  when  the  little  lad  proved 
to  be  German,  and  imable  to  speak  or 
understand  English.  Matters  seemed 
hopeless ;  for  to  all  questions  the  little 
one  would  only  smile  pleasantly  or 
refresh  himself  upon  his  candy.  Just 
then,  happily,  there  came  a  loud 
knock  at  the  door,  and,  upon  opening 
it,  we  found  an  anxious  father  inquir- 
ing for  a  lost  child.  The  little  fellow 
was  soon  in  his  father's  arms  and  on 
his  way  home;  and  we  were  almost 
afraid  to  look  into  the  corners  of  the 
room  for  fear  that  from  them  other 
children  would  emerge ! 

I  darcsav  the  children  remember 
that  Christmas  festival  as  a  golden 
day.  Surely  I  must  be  of  a  pessimis- 
tic turn  of  mind  to  remember  so  viv- 
idly the  trials  and  tribulations  ! 

K  vacation  came  immediately  after 
our  gala  day,  giving  to  those  who  were 
the  worse  for  wear  a  chance  to  re- 
cuperate   their    strength    for    future 

labors. 

To  he  continued. 


Yield  thy  poor  best,  and  mind  not  how  nor  why. 
Lest  one  day,  seeing  all  about  thee  spread 
A  mighty  crowd,  and  marvelously  fed. 
Thy  heart  break  out  into  a  bitter  cry, 
"I  might  have  furnished,  I,  yea,  even  I, 
Tlic  two  small  fishes  and  the  barley  bread." 

— Frederick  Langhridge. 


MY  EXPERIENCE  WITH  A  LAWLESS  CHILD. 


B\   Florenck  Pkav. 


r^URTXG  die  last  two  years  1  have 
had  to  deal  with  the  most  lawless 
child  I  ever  saw.  When  Tommy  first 
entered  the  kindergarten  he  objected 
to  doing-,  and  often  absolutely  refused 
to  do,  anything  that  was  expected  or 
required  of  him.  He  was  not  quite 
five  when  he  came  undei"  my  care,  but 
his  attitude  toward  the  world  gener- 
ally was  one  of  defiance.  One  cause 
of  this  was  that  he  Avas  the  yoimgest 
of  a  large  family,  every  member  of 
which  tried  to  manage  him.  This  he 
naturally  resented,  as  he  was  a  reso- 
lute, self-reliant  little  fellow.  He 
was  wonderfully  strong  physically. 
When  you  put  your  hand  on  his  arm, 
it  seemed  as  if  every  nerve  and  muscle 
were  made  of  steel,  so  tense  were  they 
under  your  touch;  and  he  could  lift 
and  move  the  small  tables  in  the  kin- 
dergarten with  the  greatest  ease.  His 
energy  was  untiring,  and  he  often 
used  it  in  striking  out  to  hit  the  other 
children,  big  or  little.  It  was  not 
from  a  desire  to  hurt  them,  for  he  was 
a  kind-hearted  child;  it  was  simply 
from  a  real  need  to  use  up  his  surplus 
energy.  He  couldn't  keep  still  a 
minute,  but  was  always  punching  or 
jumping  or  talking, — a  continual  dis- 
turbance to  us  all.  I  tried  having 
him  do  errands  for  me, — get  the  work 
from  the  closets,  distribute  the  Gifts, 
and  so  on;  but  I  soon  found  that  he 


expected  and  even  demanded  to  do  it 
all  the  time.  It  was  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  keep  him  busy  in  this  way,  for 
when  he  was  busy  he  was  good ;  but  T 
knew  that  it  was  not  best  for  him  or 
for  the  other  children  to  have  him- 
claim  as  a  right  what  should  be  a 
privilege.  But  he  was  always  happy 
when  he  was  "boss." 

Tommy  was  a'  problem,  but  of  one 
thing  I  was  certain :  He  was  chafing 
against  a  feeling  of  restraint  engen- 
dered by  his  homo  environment. 
Therefore  I  tried  to  develop  in  him 
a  sense  of  freedom;  tried  to  get  him 
to  feel  that  he  was  his  own  master, 
that  he  could  be  a  good  boy  or  a  bad 
bov  as  he  chose,  and 'that  nobodv  else, 
— his  father,  or  his  mother,  or  I, — 
could  make  him  either  the  one  or  the 
other;  that  we  could  help  him,  but 
that  he  must  take  hold  of  himself  and 
make  himself  strong.  I  knew  that  he 
must  be  free  to  choose  between  the 
right  and  the  wrong,  with  a  clear  un- 
derstanding that,  if  he  chose  the 
wrong,  he  must  suffer  the  penalty. 
For  instance,  he  must  know  that  if 
he  made  a  noise  that  disturbed  the 
rest  of  us,  and  wished  to  continue  to 
make  it,  he  would  have  to  go  into  the 
cloak  room  by  himself,  where  he 
could  disturb  nobody,  or  into  the 
street,  if  he  desired  a  l^irger  place. 

r    had    thought     out     a     beautiful 
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theory  for  Tommy,  biic  !or  some  rea- 
son mv  theory  did  n't  work.  He  was 
so  stubborn  that  he  either  would  con- 
tinue to  do  the  disturbing  thing  until 
T  was  obliged  to  remove  him  forcibly 
from  the  other  children ;  or,  he  would 
ffo  into  the  cloak  room  with  an  "T 
don't  care,"  and  would  n't  come  back 
until  the  other  children  had  all  gone 
home  and  I  had  almost  stooped  to 
coaxing  him  back  again. 

I  have  no  doubt  now  that  my  man- 
ner of  stating  the  alternatives  alien- 
'ated  him.  Scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  our  having  a  tussle.  I  be- 
came utterly  discouraged.  Then, 
when  I  was  the  most  depressed  and 
would  go  to  the  kindergarten  feeling 
heartsick  over  him,  he  would  be  in  a 
good  mood  and  behave  like  an  angel. 
T  had  him  on  my  mind  continually, 
and  became  really  afraid  of  him, 
afraid  of  a  conflict  with  him,  so  that 
I  ignored  things  in  him  that  should 
not  have  been  ignored.  I  dreaded 
what  each  day  might  bring  forth,  and 
would  give  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
twelve  o'clock  came.  This  state  of 
things  continued  for  two  or  three 
months, — to  the  end  of  the  year,  in 
fact;  and  when  the  kindergarten 
closed  I  felt  that  I  had  failed  with 
him.  He  was  improved,  but  I  was 
never  sure  of  him ;  the  issue  was  al- 
ways uncertain ;  and  I  felt  that  on  the 
whole  the  failure  was  a  pretty  com- 
plete one. 

During  the  summer  a  new  baby 
came  into  Tommy's  home,  a  little 
girl,  and  he  was  delighted  with  her. 
When  I  heard  of  his  devotion  to  the 
baby  I  thought,  "Now  he  certainly 
will  improve."     But  alas !  when  the 


kindergarten  reopened,  I  found  he 
had  not  changed  ;  he  Avas  the  same 
Tommy. 

One  afternoon  his  mother  account- 
ed for  Tommy's  occasional  absence 
from  kindergarten,  by  saying  that  she 
kept  him  home  to  take  care  of  the 
baby.  "Tommy  is  just  as  fond  of 
the  baby  as  ever,"  said  she,  "but  if  T 
don't  keep  him  home  in  the  morning 
I  don't  have  any  good  of  him;  for  I 
never  see  him  until  supper-time  after 
he  leaves  home  for  kindergarten,  and 
last  nio-ht  he  did  n't  come  home  until 
eleven  o'clock !" 

"Why,  where  was  he?"  I  asked. 
"Oh,  in  tlie  street,  playing,"  she  re- 
turned. "You  can't  do  anything 
with  him.  I  gave  him  a  whipping, 
but  it  won't  do  him  any  good." 

This  revelation  set  me  to  chinking 
about  Tommy  in  a  new  way.  The 
child  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
law.  He  was  nagged  by  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  he  was  whipped  if  he 
committed  a  misdemeanor;  but  there 
were  no  laws  made  that  he  felt  must 
be  obeyed,  and  nobody  to  see  that  he 
obeyed  them  if  they  were  made.  He 
was  strong  and  courageous,  and  did 
not  mind  the  punishment ;  so  he  did 
exactly  as  he  pleased  with  no  thought 
of  consequences.  I  made  up  my 
mind  then  and  there,  that  he  must 
learn  the  meaning  of  law ;  but  that  I 
must  keep  my  hands  off  and  stop  nag- 
ging him.  This  was  difficult,  for  he 
was  forever  doing  something  that  he 
should  not  do ;  but  I  held  myself  well 
in  hand  and  tried  to  manage  him, 
without  his  knowing  it,  by  the  posi- 
tive, indirect  method.  If  he  pulled 
Johnny's    hair,    I    tried    not  to  say 
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"stop,"  but  to  send  him  to  get  ine  a  impatient  lie  was;  and  I  offered  tu 

pencil.  I  found  that  the  less  I  noticed  help  him,  since  he  had  done  them  once 

him,  the  better  he  behaved,  by  himself;  but  he  refused  my  oifer 

In  three  or  four  days,  however,  a  of  help,  and  began  again.  He  knocked 
test  came.  The  children  were  sew-  the  blocks  down  a  second  time;  and 
ing,  and  Tommy  needed  help  for  the  then,  in  his  vexation,  pushed  them 
second  time  before  I  had  been  around  all  over  on  the  floor.  The  other  chil- 
the  table  once.  Under  the  old  regime,  dren  were  ready,  and  it  was  time  for 
I  would  have  helped  him  imme-  games ;  so  I  said  in  an  arbitrary  way, 
diately,  feeling  that  I  must  keep  him  ''Tommy,  you  must  put  your  l^locks 
busy  at  all  hazards;  but  now  I  told  away  before  you  can  come."  My 
him  that  he  must  await  his  turn,  manner  as  well  as  my  words  antago- 
"After  I  have  helped  Mary  and  Willy  nized  him,  and  I  knew  it  when  it  was 
and  May,  I  can  help  you,"  I  said,  too  late.  He  put  away  his  blocks,  but 
But  he  was  impatient  and  demanded  did  not  wish  to  play  games ;  and  I  left 
to  have  help  at  once.  I  calmly  went  him  to  do  as  he  pleased.  When  we 
on  helping  the  children  I  had  named,  were  ready  to  return  to  the  tables, 
although  I  knew  that  it  was  a  critical  however,  he  was  glad  to  come  back  to 
moment.  Tommy  jerked  his  needle,  us  without  any  words, 
broke  his  thread,  and  threw  his  card  We  had  four  or  five  such  times  be- 
on  the  floor.  I  paid  no  attention  to  fore  he  realized  the  situation.  I  did 
this,  but  when  his  turn  came  I  said :  many  negative  things  and  some  nag- 
"IS'ow,  Tommy,  I  can  help  you.  Oh  !  ging,  and  he  did  many  positive  things, 
you  are  not  ready,  are  you?"  and  I  before  we  adjusted  ourselves  to  the 
passed  on  to  the  next  child.  He  new  conditions.  But  he  gradually 
looked  at  me,  kicked  for  a  while,  and  gained  greater  self-control,  as  did  I, 
then  picked  up  his  card  from  the  floor  and  we  soon  worked  harmoniously  to- 
and  came  to  me  quite  meekly.  gether,    loving    and    respecting    each 

Another  day,  when  he  had  built  up  other  more  and  more  every  day. 
his  blocks,  the  Fifth  Gift,  and  was         He  would  do  anything  for  me  now, 
just  ready  to  put  the  box  over  them,  and  will,  I  believe,  grow  up  to  be  a 
he  knocked  them  over  in  his  haste.     I  law-abiding  rather  than  a  law-break- 
felt  sorry  for  him,  for  I  knew  how  ins:  citizen. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  IDEAL  AND  THE  INFORMATION 

IDEAL  IN  NATURE  STUDY. 

T  N  a  long  and  highly  interesting  ar-  again  for  them  in  sunny  openings  or 
tide    published    in    the    Boston  on  sunny  borders  and  find  them  every- 
Transcript,  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  sec-  where ;  see  tall  pines  in  the  mass  and 
retary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  short  ones  in  the  open ;  dead  limbs  of 
Education,  discriminates  in  a  schol-  the  pine  in  the  gloom  and  living  limbs 
arly  manner  between  the  development  in  the  light ;  and  in  time  the  thought 
ideal    and    the    infoi-mation  ideal  in  comes  to  them  that  sunshine  means 
education.     Speaking  of  nature  study  life  and    its    absence    death    for  the 
in  the  elementary  schools,  he  says : —  beautiful  pine.     Then  come  interest- 
The     development    ideal   suggests  ing  things  by  troops.     Are  there  any 
that  here  is  a  magnificent    field    for  young  trees    starting    in    the    forest 
children  to  work  in,  accessible  at  the  shade  ?  Go  there  and  find  out.    There 
seaside,  among  the  mountains,  in  the  is  health  in  the  going  as  well  as  an 
city,  in  the  country,  in  seedtime  and  object  to  be  gained.     Bring  samples 
harvest,  always  attractive  and  full  of  to  the  school  and  learn  what  they  are. 
challeno-es    to     closer     acquaintance.  And  so  it  becomes  clear  that  some 
Why  not  utilize  in  fuller  measure  the  trees  will  grow  in  the  forest  shade 
child's  interest  in  nature,  lead  him  to  even  if  the  pine  does  not.     Now  sup- 
more  acute  observation  of  her  facts  pose  the  pines  of  a  forest  are  all  cut 
and  to  a  freer  use  of  them  in  expres-  down.       What  trees  will  take  their 
siou.  put  him  on  the  trail  of  some  of  places  ?    Work  of  this  sort  cannot  be 
her  wondrous  thoughts,  and  quicken  carried  far  before  the  germ  of  a  great 
his  soul  in  her  stimulating  presence  ?  thought — the  basis  of  much  in  the  sci- 
May  not  this  be  done  in  non-bookish,  ence     of     forestry — sprouts     in  ■   the 
personal,     active,     natural,     outdoor  child's  mind   and   spreads  its  living 
ways  ?     The  great  thoughts  of  nature  branches  there.      This  germ  well  un- 
little  children  may  grasp,  or,  at  least,  der  way,  start  another.     Thus  nature 
the  o'erms  of  them.     If  children  are  expands  for  the  child  and  the  child 
in  the  country,  they  may  come,  for  grows  in  her  presence;  they  become 
instance,    to    know    the   white    pine,  friends.     It  is  a  companionship  that 
With  hints  from  the  teacher, — who  favors  academic  acquisition,  indeed, 
needs,  therefore,  generous  scholarship  but   its    delights   hinge    more  on  the 
as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  child  nature  method  and  the  quality  of  that  acqui- 
— they  may  look  for  baby  pines  in  the  sition  than  on  its  quantity.  Surely  the 
pine  forest  shade  and  find  none;  look  main  thing  here  is  a  teacher  fond  of 
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nature  and  competent  to  take  the  chil- 
dren to  her.  Much  can  be  done  even 
without  a  set  program  of  themes  and 
times.  'Now  nature  study  in  some 
such  spirit  as  this  is  not  an  overtax 
for  chiklren,  but  a  recreation.  The 
burden  is  for  the  teacher  who  cannot 
direct  it. 

iSTow  note  what  dangers  threaten, 
what  sorrows  come,  when  nature  study 
falls  under  the  domination  of  the  in- 
formation ideal.  There  is  the  assem- 
bling of  its  materials  by  the  book- 
makers— something  about  the  beasts 
of  the  forest,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  the  flowers  of  the  field ; 
something  about  metals  and  minerals 
and  precious  stones,  the  clouds  that 
form  and  the  winds  that  blow;  some- 
thing about  the  sun  and  moon  and 
stars;  something  about  the  elemental 
forces  that  find  expression  in  nature's 
infinite  activities ;  and  so  on,  with 
bounds  imiDossible  for  people  to  agree 
upon.  Then  times  are  set  when  such 
things  can  best  be  studied — unfoldinii' 
buds  in  the  spring  and  falling  leaves 
in  the  autumn.  Then  come  special 
directors  to  secure  unity  and  wisdom 
in  the  instruction.  Associations  of 
nature  teachers  spring  up  for  the  com- 
parison of  views  and  the  utilization 
of  one  another's  experience ;  and  sum- 
mer schools  for  the  widening  and 
deepening  of  knowledge ;  and  a  litera- 
ture that  helps  on  the  movement  as  it 
is  helped  by  it.  And  so  this  admir- 
able theme  takes  on  vast  proportions. 
iSTow  this  is  all  right,  it  is  something 
to  rejoice  over,  so  far  as  it  enlarges 
the  resources  of  the  nature  teacher  by 
giving  a  wider  range  for  choice  and 
adjustment,  but  it  is  all  wrong  so  far 


as  it  issues  in  schemes  that  can  be 
handled  only  in  bookish,  indoor  and 
memory  ways,  schemes  that  break  at 
a  hundred  points  with  what  children 
are  and  knov/  and  care  for.  Indeed, 
schemes  of  nature  study  carefully  out- 
lined from  the  development  point  of 
view  are  in  constant  danger  of  being 
administered  from  the  information 
point  of  view,  so  much  easier  is  it  for 
the  average  teacher  under  the  strain 
of  school  to  tell  than  to  teach,  to  in- 
form than  to  develop,  to  direct  chil- 
dren to  learn  things  than  to  guide 
them  to  do  things. 

It  is  not  an  easv  matter  to  make 
clear — the  wide  dift'erence  between 
making  nature  study  minister  to  the 
child  and  subordinating,  if  not  sacri- 
ficing, the  child  to  nature  study;  be- 
tween the  development  use  of  nature'.^ 
wealth  and  the  mere  information  use 
of  it.  But  the  information  ideal 
tends  to  work  in  the  same  way  with 
geography,  history,  physiology,  and 
the  several  subjects  required  or  per- 
missible by  law,  each  of  them  impor- 
tant, each  with  its  endless  vistas,  each 
with  its  guilds  and  shining  exponents,, 
each  crowding  the  rest  not  in  malice 
but  through  exuberant  life.  And 
sometimes  people  are  led  to  the  wild 
length  of  saying:  "Away  with  the 
music,  the  drawing,  tlie  manual 
training;  away  with  the  nature- 
study  and  the  elements  of  sci- 
ence, the  frills  and  the  fads  of  the 
theorists ;  let  us  return  to  the  simplic- 
ity of  the  fathers !"  Such  imagined 
remedies  are  not  remedies  at  all ; 
they  mean  retrogression  ;  they  involve 
abandonment  of  some  of  the  finest 
things  in  education.     The  troTible  is 
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not  to  be  met  in  this  inconsiderate 
way.     Here   are  two  conceptions  of 
dealing  with  children  striving  for  the 
mastery.     The  conceptions  should  be 
friends ;  deep  down  they  are  friends ; 
but  the  premature  substitution  of  the 
information  conception  for  the  devel- 
opment, or  the  perversion  of  the  de- 
velopment conception  by    the    infor- 
mation, is  bad  for  both.    Right  devel- 
opment brings  attainment  at  the  last, 
if  it  is  to  come  at  all,  and  both  are 
saved ;  but  the  premature  pressure  for 
attainment  stunts    development    and 
botJi  suifer.     The  true  relief  is  found 
in  a  better  gTasp  of  the  development 
ideal  by  teachers  and  the  school  au- 
thorities; in  a  wider  scholarship  and 
culture  for  teachers;    in    schemes  of 
study  that  involve,  for  pupils,  less  of 
quantity  and  more  of  activity,  con- 
centration, drill,   and  reflection,  less 
of  isolated  and  unrelated  facts  and 
more  of  the  sort  of  work  that  unlocks 
underlying  principles,  less  of  teach- 


ers' talking  and  more  of  pupils'  work- 
ing.    ]^ot  that  perfect  adjustment  to 
child    conditions    and    needs    can    b(^ 
realized ;  that  is  as  elusive  as  the  pot 
of  gold  at  the  foot    of    the    rainbow. 
jSTot  that  perfect  adjustment  is  even 
desirable;  that  might  be  accompanied 
by  something  akin  to  what  Professor 
Tyler  calls  the  placidity,  the  stagna- 
tion, of  the  unambitious  and  satisfied 
clam.     But  the  spirit  of  the  school  to 
effect  such  adjustment  notwithstand- 
ing the  obstacles  that  it  must  forever 
encounter,  is  a  spirit  that  makes  for 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  democracy  to  which  he  belongs, 
and,  at  the  last,  even  for  scholarship  ; 
and  it  makes  for  these  things  in  a 
high  and  precious  sense  that  seems  to 
be  quite  unknown  to  schools  that  are 
dominated      by      merely      scholastic 
ideals.      It  is  in  this  spirit  that  our 
better  schools  are  now  working,  and 
the  entire  svstem  is  feelino-  the  gra- 
eious  uplift. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 
AsGAUi)      Stuiues.      'I'iiles     from     Norse 

Alythology.       By    Mary    II.    Foster    and 

Mabel  11.  Cuuimings.     Silver,  Burdett  & 

Co.,  Boston.     ^Vi:M}. 

A  distinctly  valuable  rendering  of  the 
prominent  stories  from  Norse  Mythology  is 
what  the  avithors  of  Asgard  stories  have 
succeeded  in  making,  and  the  l)ook  will  be 
received  with  gratitude  by  discriminating 
seekers.  From  the  ]ireface  we  gain  a  con- 
iidence  in  the  knowledge  and  preparation 
.that  the  authors  have  brought  to  their 
task,    and    the  stories    themselves  increase 


that  confidence.  They  are  told  in  excellent 
language,  and  have  a  unity  and  complete- 
ness wiiicli  will  give  the  child  a  satisfaction 
he  has  often  missed  because  of  the  careless- 
ness or  ignorance  with  which  the  myths 
ottered  for  liis  reading,  have  been  selected 
and  arranged.  The  authors  believe  that 
"  tlie  teaching  of  myths  should  begin  witli 
those  of  the  North,  and  that  the  Greek  tales 
should  be  given  later,  with  comparisons 
and  references  to  the  Norse  myths.  The 
stories  which  were  dear  to  our  own  North- 
ern forefathers  stir  our  chihlren  more  deeply 
and  are  more   congenial  to  them  than  those 
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which  come  down  to  us  from  the  Greeks. 
This  is  perfectly  leasonable.  The  graphic 
descrii>tioiis  in  the  Xor^e  tales  of  the  hard 
struggle  with  rugged  nature,  and  the  .severe 
climate  of  the  North,  luiturally  come  home 
more  closely  to  us  than  the  le.ss  rigorous 
and  sturdy  conditions  of  the  Southern  na- 
tions. Then,  too.  the  moral  tone  of  the 
Xorse  myths  is  higher,  purer,  and  more 
steadfast  than  tliat  of  the  Greek  tales,  and 
is  more  congenial  to  our  point  of  view." 

Secrets  of  the  Woods.     By  William  J. 

Long.      Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.     |0.60. 

In  his  interesting  preface  Mr.  Long  chats 
about  how  to  find  out  the  seci'ets  of  the 
woods.  He  then  tells  of  his  experiences 
with  field  mice,  otters,  kingfishers,  red 
squirrels,  partridges,  and  deer,  and  a  few 
other  animals,  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 
Each  chapter  has  one  of  Charles  Copeland's 
ex(iuisite  full  page  illustrations,  which  are 
a  delight  to  the  eye,  and,  as  they  evidently 
pass  Mr.  Long's  critical  judgment,  must 
also  have  the  merit  of  scientific  accuracy. 

Mother  Goose'.s  Rhymes,  Jixgles,  axd 
Fairy  Tales.  Henrv  Altemus  &  Co., 
Philadelphia.  ^0.25. 
Surely  no  child  ought  to  be  without  this 
portion  of  his  rightful  lore,  when  it  can  Ije 
furnislied  to  him  in  such  good  form  and 
at  so  slight  expense.  Nominally  fifty  cents, 
the  book  is  sold  at  twenty-five  cents  every- 
where. It  is  a  sturdy,  gay  little  volume, 
comfortable  for  a  child's  hands,  attractive 
to  his  ej^es,  and  full  of  food  for  his  imagina- 
tion in  both  pictures  and  text.  Some  of 
the  standard  fairytales  fill  four  fifths  of  the 
book.  The  print  is  black  and  clear,  whicli 
fact  is  more  important  for  children  than 
many  book  buyers  and  publishers  realize. 
Several  years  of  experience  in  a  children's 
reading  club  has  shown  the  reviewer  that  a 
poor  1)Ook  in  coarse,  black  print  will  win 
more  readers  than  a  good  book  in  fine,  pale, 
crowded  print. 

A  Graded  List  ok  Poems  axd  Stories 
for  Use  in  Schools.     By  Charles  B.  Gil- 
bert and  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris.     Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.     $0.30. 
This  slim,  inexpensive  book  contains  lists 
of  poems  for  each  one  of  the  eight  grades  of 
.school,  and  corresponding   lists  of  stories, 
with   title,    author,    and   "  where    found." 
always  given.     Following  these  two  divis- 
ions, come  ,a  few  pages  under  the  heading, 
Sf)urces  of  Material.      Besides  tlie  classified 
sources  of  the  poems  and  stories,  there  are 
lists   of  books  from  which  kindergartners 
may  obtain   material,  of  books  of  reference 
for  mythology,  and   a    reading  list  for  the 


help  of  teachers  in  directing  children  as  to 
what  to  read  out  of  school.  The  preface, 
though  mentioned  last,  will  profit  every 
reader. 

The  Literaky  Puimer.  By  .Mary  E. 
Burt  and  Mildred  Ilowells.  Charle.s 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  $0.30. 
That  children  can  enjoy  some  specimens 
of  good  litei'ature  before  they  can  read  is 
an  undisputed  fact.  In  this  primer  Miss 
Burt  endeavors,  more  successfully  than  we 
have  seen  it  done  before,  even  by  the  same 
author,  to  show  how  the  connections  can  be 
made  between  the  cliild's  first  reading  and 
certain  extracts  from  good  literature  old 
and  new,  and  gives  the  materials  wherewitli 
to  follow  her  plan.  This  plan  is  for  the 
teacher  to  tell  to  the  children  a  short  version 
of  a  good  story,  giving  its  strong  points  : 
and  having  thus  made  the  children  familiar 
with  the  name  of  the  characters  and  some 
other  words,  and  won  their  interest,  to 
give  the  children  easy  and  suggestive  .sen- 
tences for  their  own  reading,  w^iich  touch 
upon  these  strong  j^toints  of  the  story.  In 
reading  the  brief,  easy  sentences,  the  neces- 
sary baldness  of  expression  will  be  filled  out 
in  the  child's  mind  by  knowledge  of  the 
story  as  told  to  him,  and  thus  what  he 
reads  will  not  seem  scrappy  and  detached, 
but  rich  wath  meaning.  The  main  portion 
of  the  book  has  the  look  of  other  primers, 
but  the  vocabulary  is  seen  to  be  inclusive 
of  some  words  not  in  the  ordinary  primer 
vocabulary,  although  they  are  introduced 
very  gradually.  In  the  Notes  to  Teachers 
will  be  found  excellent  terse  versions  of 
Tom  Thumb,  Gulliver,  The  Snow  Image, 
Rikki-tikki-tavi,  and  other  well  selected 
stories.  The  poems  ai'e  not  quite  as  admi- 
rable foi-  the  use  designed  as  are  the  stories. 
The  drawings  have  life  and  charm,  but  not 
always  anatomical  truth. 

The  Arnold  Pi;imeh.  Sarah  Louise 
Arnold.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston. 
$0.30. 

The  only  thing  needed  for  that  excel- 
lent series  of  readers,  Stei)ping  Stones  to 
Literature,  is  here  given.  If  the  first 
stepping  stone  is  too  far  out  in  the  book, 
there  will  be  some  little  feet  that  cannot 
reach  it ;  and  while  primary  teachers  have 
managed  to  help  the  children  to  use  the 
First  Reader  by  prefacing  it  wiih  other 
primers  and  by  blackboard  lessons,  tliey 
will  be  glad  to  have  this  primer  of  Miss 
Arnold's  providing.  The  material  given 
in  tliis  primer  will  be  interesting  to  chil- 
dren and  suggestive  to  teachers  in  its 
variety  of  subject  and  arrangement.  "  The 
sentences,  as  far   as   primer  .sentences  can, 
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say  something  which  is  interesting  and 
reasonable."  The  alphabet  is  presented 
nearly  midway  in  the  primer ;  and  in  "  To 
Teachers,"  Miss  Arnold  says  :  "  The  igno- 
rance of  the  alphabet  betrayed  by  chil- 
dren in  higher  grades  justifies  its  introduc- 
tion at  this  point."  In  excellence  of  gen- 
eral make-up,  the  primer  corresponds  with 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature. 

Paper  Flower    Making.      By    Flora    E. 

Manchester.     Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 

Ltd.     London  and  New  York. 

A  Board  School  teacher  in  London,  Eng., 
presents  these  directions  for  paper  flower 
making,  which  she  finds  a  practical  and 
pleasant  occupation  for  children  from  five 
to  ten  years  of  age.  The  illustrations  are 
from  drawings  of  paper  flowers  made  by 
children  of  the  Upland  Board  Infants" 
school.  The  directions  and  diagrams  could 
scarcely  be  clearer.  They  show  how  to 
make  poppies,  roses,  daffodils,  sweet  peas, 
tulips,  etc.,  etc.,  and  also  a  fine  paper 
ball. 

The  Stars  in  Song  and  Legend.  By 
Jermain  G.  Porter.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.    80.5-5. 

Professor  Porter  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  and  director  of  the  Cincinnati 
Observatory  has  here  given  a  brief  account 
of  the  legends  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  in- 
terspersed with  poetry  referring  to  the  same 
subjects.  The  illustrations  are  from  the 
drawings  of  Albrecht  Di'u"er. 

Songs    of    Happy    Life.       For    Schools, 
Homes,    and    Bands    of    Mercy.      Com- 
piled by  Sarah  .1.  Eddy.     Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.,  Boston.     §0.:30\ 
The  fact  that  Songs  of  Happy  Life  is  in 
its  third  edition  testifies  to  the  approval  it 
has  won    from    the    public;   and    since   we 
reviewed  the  book  carefully  and  with  hearty 
commendation    on    the    appearance   of  the 
first   and  second  editions,  we  shall  simply 
bid  the  new  edition  welcome  and  say  that 
teachers  interested  in  obtaining  a  collection 
of  fresh  and  hapi)y  songs  of  nature  or  songs 
for  bands   of    mercy   will    find    what    they 
seek  in  Songs  of  Happy  Life. 

Our   Little    Brown    Cousin.      By  Mary 

Hazleton    Wade.       Illustrated    by   L.    J. 

Bridgman.      L.   C.   Page   &  Co..  Boston. 

$0. (■)(). 

The  Little  Cousin  Series  has  four  books 
thus  far, —  the  flapanese,  Indian,  Russian, 
and  Brown  (or  Malay)  cousins.  Of  course, 
the  object  of  the  stories  is  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  pleasurable  form.  In  the  present 
volume,  this  is  accomplished  to  a  creditable 


extent,  although,  in  our  opinion,  a  little 
more  art  would  have  rendered  the  instruc- 
tive flavor  less  predominant.  Mr.  Bridg- 
man's  pictures  are  characterized  by  his 
usual  careful  attention  to  the  text,  and  are 
important  aids  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
object  of  the  book. 

The  Little  Lady.  Hkk  Book.  By 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine.  Henry  Altemus 
Co.     §1.00. 

The  loving  intimacy  between  the  father 
and  little  daugliter,  who  are  the  prominent 
characters  in  this  hook,  although  the  mother 
is  also  in  evidence,  is  a  delightful  thing. 
Child  readers  will  feel  the  beauty  of  it, 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  with  a  wistfulness 
born  from  the  lack  of  such  comradeship 
with  their  fathers.  Of  the  stories  that  the 
Big  Man  tells,  the  Fred  stories  are  usually 
the  best.  These  are  woven  into  the  general 
account  of  the  Little  Lady's  adventures  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Caps  and  Capers.  By  Gabrielle  E. 
Jackson.  Henry  Altemus  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia.    i^l.OO. 

Toinette  is  introduced  lo  us  as  a  lovely 
motherless  child,  of  sunny  disposition,  and 
about  eight  years  old:  but  in  the  second 
chapter  we  meet  her,  a  restless,  distrustful, 
and  dissatisfied  girl,  owing  to  her  six  j-ears 
in  a  boarding  school  of  poor  character.  In 
the  genial  atmo.sphere  of  a  second  boarding 
school  Toinette  frolics  and  studies  under  the 
best  influences,  and  gradually  comes  to  her 
better  self. 

.Mrs.  Jackson  sketches  "  Sunnybank  "  as 
a  boarding  school  of  an  ideal  type,  although 
she  says  that  she  does  not  set  it  up  as  a 
model  but  is  only  telling  a  story  of  board- 
ing school  life  as  she  has  known  it.  Cer- 
tainly the  girls  are  lively  enough  and 
"  larky  "  enough  to.  keep  up  the  traditions 
of  schoolgirl  pranks,  although  the  fun  is 
never  tainted.  Boys  and  candy  and  sleigh- 
rides  are  not  forbidden  or  stolen  sweets  liut 
prove  just  as  interesting  when  openly  en- 
joyed. 

History  in   Rhymes    and    Jingle-.      By 
Alexander  C.  Flick.      Illustrated  by  Carl 
T.    Hawlev.      The    Saalfield    Publishing 
Co.,  Akron,  O.     !|1.25. 
If    sufficiently    picturesque     and    worth- 
while incidents,  chosen  from   history,  were 
set   to    good    galloping    rhythm    after   the 
fashion  of   some  old  ballads  or  even  with 
true   imitation    of  INIother  Goose  rhythms 
(which  were  seldom  halting),  what  a  fine 
juvenile  book  could  be  made  !     The  oppor- 
tunity is    still    open,    for   the    History   in 
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Rhymes  and  Jingles    misses    much  tliat  it 
-aimed  to  accomplish. 

Talks  ox  Writixg  Engli.^^h.  Second 
Series.  By  Arlo  Bates.  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.^  Boston.  11.30  net. 
Decidedly  genial  in  style,  and  full  of 
clearly-put  instruction  concerning  just  the 
points  upon  which  many  people  desire  it. 
Professor  Bates'  book  should  win  many 
readers.  Although  it  is  supplementary  to 
the  first  series  of  Talks  on  Writing  English, 
and  •'  takes  uj)  many  of  the  more  delicate 
matters  of  composition,"  its  teaching  is 
practical  and  useful  taken  independently  of 
the  previous  volume.  What  besides  pen, 
paper,  and  ink  is  needed  for  composition? 
is  the  subject  of  the  first  talk  ;  Little  Foxes, 
Composition  and  Revision,  The  Point  of 
View,  Figures,  Letter  Writing,  and  Eu- 
phony are  titles  of  some  others.  The 
conveniently  full  index  adds  to  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  book  will  be  an  oft-consulted 
friend  to  its  owners. 

The  Beacox  Biographies.  Louis  Agas- 
siz.  By  Alice  Bache  Gould.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.  .fO.75. 
Ah  !  here  is  a  little  book  of  fine  (piality  ! 
Small  in  size,  the  busiest  person  can  find 
leisure  for  reading  it.  Charming  inform, 
it  is  a  satisfactory  book  to  possess  or  to 
give  away.  Handy  in  arrangement  of  con- 
tents, one  can  turn  in  a  twinkling  to  the 
part  he  wants.  "Written  by  the  daughter 
•of  a  scientist,  who  has  lived  in  Agassiz's 
Cambridge  and  knows  the  life  there  well, 
and  wi)o,  moreover,  unites  a  happy  style  of 
writing  with  good  judgment  in  selecting, 
this  little  biography  of  the  great  Agassiz  is 
sufe  to  win  admiration  as  well  as  to  give 
enjoyment. 

Liberty     Documexts.       With     Contem- 
poraneous P^xposition  and  Critical  Com- 
ments   Drawn    from    Various     Writers. 
Selected    and    Prepared  by  Mabel    Hill. 
Edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart.     I^ong- 
mans.  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 
The  emphatic  approval  of  this  book  ex- 
pressed by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  jirofessor 
of  history   in    Harvard    University,    is,    in 
itself,    suflicient    warrant     of    the     book's 
worth.     The  twenty-four  liberty  documents 
or  groups  of  documents  presented,  include 
the  great  monuments  of   .\ngio-Saxon   lib- 
erty, beginning  with  the  charter  of  Henry 
T.,  1101,  and  coming  down  to  the  late  de- 
cisions  regarding   the   liberty    of  the    new 
colonies    and    dependencies    of  the   United 
States.     Each  of  the  twenty-four  chapters 
gives,  first,  some  suggestions  as  to  the  his- 
torical   conditions  under    which  the    docu- 
ments   took    form  :    next,   the   text   of  the 


documents  themselves  ;  then,  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  contemporaneous  persons  in 
order  to  show  the  state  of  feeling  and 
opinion  existing  when  the  measures  were 
enacted  ;  and,  lastly,  critical  comments  of 
later  historians  who  have  studied  tlie  docu- 
ments through  the  perspective  of  human 
progress.  Appendices  A  and  B  give 
synopses  of  the  essentials  in  the  .study  of 
English  and  American  constitutional  his- 
tory ;  Appendix  C  contains  the  complete 
text,  in  its  exact  form,  of  the  Habeas 
Coi'pus  Act,  a  document  very  hard  to  find 
in  full  ;  Appendix  D  gives  a  list  of  all 
authors  and  works  cited  throughout  the 
work  ;  and  the  book  closes  with  a  carefully 
prepared  alphabetical  index.  Since  this 
index  is  in  addition  to  a  table  of  contents 
given  in  the  beginning  of  the  book,  it  will 
be  seen  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
make  the  contents  conveniently  accessible 
to  the  student.  "  There  is  no  other  collec- 
tion of  this  kind  perhaps,"  says  Professor 
Hart,  "  which  brings  together  the  materials 
for  a  judgment  of  so  many  great  constitu- 
tional principles.  In  a  certain  sense  the 
book  is  a  little  historical  library." 

Masters  of  Frexch  Literattre.  By 
George  McLean  Harper.  Charles  Scri))- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.  §1.25  net. 
Tn  these  essays,  put  forth  by  a  professor 
of  Princeton  University,  can  be  perceived 
something  of  the  fine  ([uality  of  influence 
exerted  by  the  university  upon  the  student 
through  the  character  and  ability  of  its 
professors,  so  clearly  does  the  personality 
of  the  author  shine  through  his  treatment 
of  his  theme.  By  this  study  of  the  great 
masters  in  French  literature,  a  good  outline 
is  given  of  French  literary  history-,  as  the 
author  intended.  "  So  unified,"  says  he, 
"  is  French  literature,  so  intimate  are  the 
myriad  relations  of  all  its  parts  to  the 
whole,  that  it  is  possible  to  gain  a  fairly 
comprehensive  view  of  any  one  of  its 
periods  by  considering  a  representative 
man  of  letters  who  then  was  a  dominant 
figui'e."  The  essay  on  The  Place  of  French 
Literature  is  comiirehensive  and  just,  and 
that  on  The  Golden  Age  of  French  Drama 
extremely  interesting.  The  whole  is  by  "a 
critic  who  is  entirely  sympathetic  in  gen- 
eral attitude  toward  French  literature," 
and  who  is  capable  of  giving  to  others  in 
an  illuminating  manner  the  results  of  his 
own  insight. 

OuTi-iXES    IX    Art    History.      A''ol.     I, 
Architecture.       By    James    Frederick 
Hopkins.       Educational   Publisliing  Co., 
Boston.     fl.OO. 
Here  is  presented  a  "  non-technical  out- 
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line  of  architectural  development  for  the 
use  of  the  teacher  with  her  boys  and  girls," 
but  interesting  to  general  readers  and 
especially  so  to  those  who  have  had  a  taste 
of  foreign  travel.  Taking  this  as  a  first 
book,  further  reading  on  architecture  will 
be  apt  to  follow,  for  it  will  make  such 
reading  a  greater  pleasure.  One  of  ]\Ir. 
Hoiikins'  special  objects  in  writing  the 
book  is  to  show  that  "  clear  pictures  of  his- 
toric nations  may  be  best  constructed  by 
what  they  tell  us  in  tiieir  architectural 
monuments."  Having  young  people  in 
mind  as  readers  has  kept  tiie  author  to  a 
direct  and  sincere  style,  and  precluded  the 
giving  of  too  much  dry  information,  thus 
making  the  book  all  the  l)etter  for  many 
other  readers.  The  illustrations  are  pro- 
fuse, and  all  strictly  to  the  purpose. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  sent  out  this  year, 
as  usual,  an  astonishing  number  and  variety 
of  calenders.  Lovers  of  gay  novelties  will 
be  especially  well  suited. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS  FROM  RE- 
CENT  PERIODICALS. 

Playground  Educatiox.  By  Joseph 
Lee.  Spahing  thi:  Rod.  By  James  P. 
Munroe.   Educational  Review,  December. 

Beautifying  of  Citif,s.  By  C.  II.  Caffin. 
The  World's  Work,  November. 

American  Oppoktunities  and  Educa- 
tion. By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  North 
American  Review,  November. 

A  Public  Sei!Vant  of  the  Northwest. 
The  Fkuitful  Career  of  the  Late 
Gov.  J.  S.  PiLLSiuiiY  of  Minnesota. 
By  Horace  B.  Hudson.  American  Re- 
view of  Reviews,  December. 


The  Story  of  Snow  Ckyst.\i.s.  By 
AVilson  A.  Bentley.  Other  People's 
Children.  Edward  S.  Martin.  Har- 
pers' Magazine,  December. 

Children  in  Factory  and  Co.mmercl^l 
Life.  Haryot  Holt  Cahoon.  Xew 
England  ^Magazine,  December. 

The  Boy  and  His  Heroes.  By  C.  Han- 
ford  Henderson.  The  Congregationalist, 
December  7. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

AV.  B.  ConkeyCo.,  Chicago.  The  Beau- 
tiful Land  of  Nod.  Bv  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox. 

Alameda  Music  Co.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
Merry  Time  Songs  for  Children.  Music 
by  Charles  H.  McCurrie.     f0.50. 

L'Niversity  Publishing  Co.,  New  Yohk. 
Merchant  of  A'enice.  By  AA'illiam  Shakes- 
peare.   Edited  by  E.  E.  Hale,  Jr.  §0.12^. 

The  Saalfield  Publishing  Co.,  Akron, 
O.  History  in  Rhymes  and  Jingles.  By 
Alexander  C.  Flick,  Ph.D.  Illustrated 
by  Carl  T.  Ilawley.     $1.2.5. 

Henry  Altemus  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Mother  Goose's  Rhymes,  Jingles,  and 
Fairy  Tales.  $0.25.  Caps  and  Capers. 
By  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson,  fl.OO.  The 
Little  Lady.  Her  Book.  By  Albert  Big- 
elow  Paine.  $1.00.  Tommy  Foster's 
Adventures.     By  Fred  A.  Ober.     !$1.00. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Co.,  Boston.  A 
Graded  List  of  Poems  and  Stories  for  Use 
in  Schools.  By  C.  B.  Gilbert  and  Ada 
Van  Stone  Harris.  !?0.30.  Songs  of 
Happy  Life.  (Third  edition.)  Bv  Sarah 
J.  Eddy.     $0.30. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

Items  of  news  and  reports  of  the  work  for  the  news  departments  are  solicited  from  kindergart- 
ners  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Copy  should  be  received  before  the  tenth  of  the  month  to  insure 
insertion  in  the  next  issue. 


Boston,  Massachusetts. 

At    the  7nth    meeting  of 
Annliattion  of    ,,         t^      i.  i'-     i  j 

Kitidergurtcn     'he    Eastern    Kiiulergarten 

l^rinciijles  to      Association   held  at   Parker 
all  Grades.  Memorial,  Boston,   Novem- 

ber 19,  Miss  Sarah  L.  .Vrnold  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  gave  an  inspiring  address  on 


the  subject,  "  The  Application  and  Limita- 
tions of  Kindergarten  Principles  to  all 
Grades." 

She  said  tliere  were  four  or  five  distinct 
features  of  the  kindergarten  which  have 
helped  in  the  schools. 

First  of  all  the  kindergarten  has  enabled 
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us  to  make  use  of  the  instinct  and  practice 
of  motherhood  ;  it  has  brought  to  the  aid 
of  the  schools  the  great  body  of  knowledge 
which  mothers  have  contributed  to  the 
human  race. 

We,  as  teachers,  have  stood  apart  from 
the  home,  and  all  the  labor  outside  of  the 
schools,  feeling  that  we  had  the  knowledge 
handed  down  from  teacher  to  teacher,  but 
have  failed  to  learn  as  we  ought  from  the 
great  tide  of  life  about  us.  The  kinder- 
garten has  helped  us  to  pause,  that  we  may 
listen  to  the  mother  and  father  and  sister 
and  brother,  to  those  who  have  lived  with 
the  children  in  the  home. 

If  the  kindergarten  had  done  nothing 
more  for  the  community,  we  should  owe  it 
a  great  debt  for  having  taught  us  to  listen 
to  the  teachings  of  the  home,  and  to  realize 
the  principle  that  true  growth  can  come  only 
through  oiie's  OAvn  self-activity.  The  term 
has  become  so  common  that  I  wonder  if  we 
feel  it  with  its  full  meaning.  Again  and 
again  it  confronts  us  in  the  school  and  all 
our  methods  might  be  tested  by  that  one 
principle  alone. 

Then,  too,  the  kindergarten  has  brought 
to  us  a  true  interpretation  of  the  ;/osj)el  of 
play.  We  cannot  deny  that,  for  years,  play 
was  banished  from  the  school  as  something 
that  was  always  and  forever  a  schoolroom 
offense  to  be  met  with  punishment. 

The  kindergarten  teaches  the  school  how 
to  make  play  minister  to  the  best  good  of 
the  child.  The  kindergarten  has  also 
taught  us  to  emphasize  the  growth  of  the 
spirit  and  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  of  the  in- 
tellect. 

There  are  still  those  who  believe  that  the 
one  function  of  the  schools  is  to  teach  read- 
ing, writing,  and  ciphering,  but  we  have  to 
thank  the  kindergarten  for  the  growing 
comprehension  of  the  fact  that  we  are  truly 
teaching  the  children  only  when  their  souls 
and  spirits  grow  as  well  as  their  minds. 

Again,  the  kindergarten  has  taught  us 
something  of  the  power  that  comes  through 
co-operation,  and  is  heljiing  us  to  apply 
that  principle,  also,  in  our  work  for  children. 
We  are  teaching  them  to  recognize  the 
community  interest,  so  that  they  may  grow 
into  this  larger  self  that  we  are  all  striving 
to  attain. 

Miss  Arnold  developed  these  five  points, 
giving  many  illustrations  from  school  ex- 
perience. She  showed  the  limitations  that 
must  come  from  the  diiferences  in  the  ages 
of  the  children,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
public  school,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
teachers.  She  said  that  there  are  as  many 
opportunities  in  a  good  school  of  apply- 
ing the   first   principle    named,   as   in    the 


kindergarten  itself,  for  the  teacher  should 
also  carry  on  the  teaching  begun  at  home 
by  the  mother.  She  should  not  stand 
merely  as  one  empowered  to  teach  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  she  should 
develop  the  true  inward  life  of  the  child  on 
all  sides. 

Just  a  day  or  two  ago  while  visiting  a 
third  grade  school,  the  teacher  said:  "I 
hope  you  don't  mind  that  boy  up  there. 
He  is  not  doing  very  well,  but  the  fact  is 
he  is  a  truant.  His  mother  is  away  all  day 
at  work,  and  his  father  is  a  confirmed 
drunkard,  so  I  think  myself  fortunate  in 
getting  him  iiere  at  all.  I  am  simply  try- 
ing to  make  school  the  happiest  place  in 
the  world  to  Iiim."  Now  that  teaclier  was 
really  ajiplying  in  her  school  the  spirit  of 
the  kindergarten. 

What  limitation  shall  we  find  ?  None  by 
right.  It  ought  always  to  be  possible  to 
lay  aside  the  burden  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  in  order  to  take  up  this 
more  serious  one,  but  it  is  not  possible  for 
us  to  do  so  yet,  because  w'e  must  work  with 
such  large  numbers  of  pupils,  and,  further- 
more, because  the  public  mind  is  not  yet 
satisfied  with  that  result. 

The  second  point  is  the  principle  of  de- 
velopment through  self- activity.  We  are 
apt  to  elude  the  application  of  this  princi- 
ple, though  we  all  believe  in  it.  As  an  ex- 
treme example  :  A  teaclier  in  the  AVest 
had  taught  her  class  a  certain  process  in 
arithmetic.  It  was  an  example  where 
horses  and  wagons  were  bought,  and  the 
teacher  had  taught  carefully  where  each 
figure  was  to  be  placed.  The  horse  cost  so 
much,  and  the  wagon  cost  so  much,  five 
horses  would  cost  so  much,  and  five  wagons 
would  cost  so  much,  and  the  result  would 
be  so  much.  A  little  Norwegian  boy  sat  in 
the  corner  of  the  room,  thinking  out  the 
problem  in  his  own  Avay.  He  said:  '<  I 
do  it  a  different  way.  I  say  if  one  horse 
and  wagon  cost  so  much,  five  would  cost 
five  times  more,  and  I  get  the  same  answer 
that  yon  do. "  The  teacher  replied  :  "  You 
think  you  'i-e  smart,  don't  you  ?  Rub  it  out, 
and  do  it  the  way  I  told  you  !  "  That 
teacher  preferi'ed  her  tangible,  visible  re- 
sult on  paper  to  the  intangible,  invisible 
result  of  growth  in  the  child.  She  could 
not  understand  that  that  one  boy  out  of  all 
the  boys  in  the  class  had  already  received 
a  fairly  liberal  education  becau.se  he  could 
get  along  without  her. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  keep  from 
■substituting  ou7-  talking  and  our  thinking 
for  the  talking  and.  thinking  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

There  is  an  actual  and  close  relation  be- 
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tween  the  ordinary  drudgery  of  the  school 
and  the  spirit  of  play.  If  this  spirit  of 
play  were  continued  through  tlie  primary 
school,  the  children  would  l^arn  to  read  in 
half  the  time.  It  is  the  child  who  can 
imagine,  who  can  play,  who  can  really 
read. 

We  have  the  spirit  of  play  in  the  kinder- 
garten, but  it  is  shut  out  of  the  grammar 
and  high  scliools  to  be  recovered  again  in 
college. 

"  No  life 
Can  be  i>iue  in  its  purpose  and  stvonp;  in  its  strife 
Anil  all  life  not  he  purer  and  stronger  thereby."' 

1'hat  is  taught  in  the  kindergarten,  and 
we  should  learn  to  teach  it  in  the  schools, 
through  all  the  grades. 

We  should  learn  to  teach  the  children 
7-eal  things,  as  taught  in  nature  and  in 
books,  and,  best  of  all,  in  human  life,  con- 
tinuing through  the  scliools  the  study  of 
the  humanities  as  begun  in  the  kindergar- 
ten. Thus  we  shall  take  hold  of  hands, 
each  one  learning  from  the  other  the  value 
of  results.  And  then  we  shall  all  learn  as 
teachers  that  we  cannot  lead  our  children 
to  tlie  light,  until  we  ourselves  are  tilled 
witli  light. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Informal  organization  of  the  Children's 

■  ^%,-ij  ,  «  ^^  Betterment  League  was 
Children's  Better-  .  ,  => 

ment  League  Or-  perfected  at  a  recent 
gauized.  meeting  held  in  one  of 

the  club  parlors  of  the  Plankinton  House, 
where  half  a  dozen  representatives  of  the 
various  charitable  institutions  of  the  city 
met  to  discuss  the  matter  an'd  to  adoj^t 
articles  of  association. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  ex- 
plained in  this  extract  from  the  articles  of 
association  :  — 

"  Tlie  object  of  the  association  shall  be 
to  co-operate  for  the  betterment  of  child 
life  in  the  city  and  county  of  Milwaukee, 
to  the  end  tliat  children  maybe  nurtured  in 
good  character  and  citizenship  and  pro- 
tected from  injustice,  evil,  and  suffering; 
by  the  foi'ination  of  public  opinion  that  the 
woi'k  now  in  progress  may  be  understood 
and  fostered;  by  i)reventing  duplication  of 
work  ;  bj^  the  encouragement  of  new  work 
started  when  possible  in  needy  and  neg-- 
lected  districts;  by  aiding  in  securing  the 
full  l)en(!fits  of  the  juvenile  court  law." 

Anyone,  individually,  or  as  a  member 
of  any  society  or  organization  working  for 
the  betterment  of  children  may  become  a 
member  of  the  society,  by  the  payment  of 
one  dollar  annual  dues. 

The  members  will  meet  (luarttirly  to  con- 
sult   and  co-operate   on    plans    designed   to 


promote  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  the 
city,  either  in  the  home,  where  necessary, 
or  in  ciiaritable  institutions. 

A  committee  on  nominations  was  ap- 
pointed as  follows:  Miss  Marion  Ogden, 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Truesdell,  and  C.  E.  Crain. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  the  second 
Friday  in  January,  when  the  election  of 
officers  will  take  place.  The  association 
will  then  become  a  permanent  one. 

Tiie  Mission  Kindergarten  Association 
will  be  among  the  organizations  associated 
in  the  work  of  the  newly  formed  society. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Colored    women's    clubs   iiave   organized 

kindergartens    in    the    sev- 

Colored  Kin-     ej.^l  sections  of  Chicago,  and 

dergiirtens.         .         .1.1  •       ..i  1         1 

located  them   m   the  colored 

churches.  On  the  north  side  the  kinder- 
garten is  at  tlie  Wayman  chapel,  214  Chi- 
cago avenue,  and  has  about  thirty  children. 
The  south  side  schools  are  located  at  the 
colored  social  .settlement,  3825  Dearborn 
street,  where  there  are  about  sixty  chil- 
dren ;  at  the  Bethel  A.  M.  E.  church, 
there  is  a  kindergarten  of  about  forty  cliil- 
dren  ;  at  the  Quinn  chapel  church,  there 
are  between  forty  and  fifty  cliildren  in 
daily  attendance  :  Mrs.  Grey,  a  colored  club 
woman,  conducts  a  kindergarten  at  the 
Baptist  church  mission,  in  47th  street,  with 
about  thirty-seven  children  ;  Mrs.  Kathe- 
rine  I).  Tillman,  the  colored  author,  will  or- 
ganize a  kindergarten  at  St.  John's  A.  M.  E. 
church  in  Throop  street. 

The  west  side  women  will  establish  kin- 
dergartens at  St.  Stephen's  church,  and  at 
the  Providence  Baptist  church.  At  the 
Institutional  church  and  colored  settlement 
colored  girls  are  being  trained  for  kinder- 
garten teachers.  Mrs.  L.  A.  Davis,  national 
organizer  of  the  colored  women's  clubs; 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Ransom  of  the  colored  settle- 
ment;  Mrs.  Agnes  Moody  of  the  I.  B.  W. 
Woman's  Cliil);  Mrs.  Orey  of  the  Phyllis 
Wheatley  Club,  are  the  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Tliat    there    is    a   steadily 

Mothers'  deepening  interest  in  the  km- 

Union.  dergartens     of      Dayton     was 

manifested  by  the  large,  enthusiastic 
gathering  of  members  of  the  Dayton 
Mothers'  Kindergarten  Union  at  the  Cen- 
tral District  schoolhouse,  November  20. 

A  group  of  fifty  children  opened  the 
meeting  by  singing  kindergarten  songs. 
After  the  secretary's  minutes,  reports  were 
given  from  the  local  clubs,  telling  of  ear- 
nest work  accomplished.  These  were  fol- 
lowed  l»y  an  exceedingly  inter(\stiiig  paper 
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upon  the  kindergarten  from  a  mother's 
standpoint  by  one  of  the  prominent  mem- 
bers, Airs.  II.  E.  Legler. 

A  very  enjoyable  feature  of  the  meeting 
•was  the  informal  reception  given  by  the 
mothers  of  the  Central  District  Kindergar- 
ten Club,  who  proved  themselves  charming 
hostesses,  entertaining  with  music  and  re- 
freshments. To  them  much  credit  is  due 
for  the  success  of  this  very  delightful  part 
■of  the  meeting. 

The  book  table  was  tilled  with  attractive 
books,  especially  helpful  to  mothers,  and 
the  confei-ences  among  the  large  number  of 
those  who  gathered  to  look  over  the  l)ooks 
were  most  interesting. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

The  Kinder-  '^^'^  Philadelphia  Branch 
garteti  and  of  the  Tnteruational  Kinder- 
io^tfifvr^"  gai-teu  Union  held  its  regular 
mary  School,  meeting  December  3,  1901, 
at  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School. 

Announcement  was  made  of  a  course  of 
twelve  lectures  on  Goethe's  Faust,  which 
will  be  given  before  the  Union  by  Prof. 
Edward  Howard  Griggs,  commencing  Jan- 
uary 0,  1902.  Also,  all  members  were  in- 
vited-to  join  the  Students'  Club  for  the 
study  of  Faust,  which  meets  weekly  from 
now^  until  the  end  of  Professor  Griggs'  lee- 
tures. 

The  program  for  the  afternoon  consisted 
of  addresses  and  discussions  on  the  subject. 
The  Kindergarten  and  its  Relation  to  the 
Primary  School.  Miss  Sarah  Fible  gave 
The  .Kindergartner's  Point  of  View.  She 
^  spoke  maiidy  of  the  two  methods  of  teach- 
ing,—  the  poetical  or  symbolic  and  the 
scientific, —  and  showed  how  the  first  pre- 
pared for  and  should  precede  the  second  ; 
and  that  the  poetical  method  belonged  to 
the  kindergarten,  while  more  of  the  scien- 
tific was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  primary 
school. 

The  Primary  Teacher's  Point  of  View 
was  explained  by  Mr.  (ieorge  Wheeler, 
supervisor  of  the  James  G.  Blaine  School. 
He  touched  upon  the  entirely  different  con- 
ditions which  prevail  in  the  kindergarten 
and  primary  schools.  The  longer  session 
and  the  very  much  larger  number  of  chil- 
dren hamper  the  primary  teacher.  The 
kindergartner  is  in  a  sense  free  to  experi- 
ment and  adopt  methods  which  seem  to  be 
best,  while  the  primary  teacher  is  bound 
down  to  traditional  methods,  even  thongh 
these  methods  are  obviously  unsuited  to 
best  work.  Instead  of  approaching  each 
other  with  indifference,  distrust,  or  hostil- 
ity, as  unfortunately  they  sometimes  do, 
he    urged    tliat   the  kindergartner  and  the 


primary  teacher  should  strive  eacli  to  learn 
of  the  other,  and  each  to  help  the  other  in 
every  way  possible.  He  thought  the  pri- 
mary teacliei-'s  work  would  be  made  easier  if 
the  kindergartner  would  train  the  children 
to  habits  of  obedience,  self-reliance,  and 
perseverance  in  work  as  well  as  play. 

Dr.  Oliver  P.  Cornman,  supervisor  of 
the  Northwest  School,  discussed  the  subject 
in  a  vej-y  practical  manner.  He  explained 
that  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  men- 
tioned by  Ml-.  Wheeler,  the  primary  teacher 
of  the  first  grade  is  still  further  hampered 
by  the  furniture  which  restricts  the  pujiils' 
freedom  of  motion,  and  by  the  fact  that 
children  are  not  all  born  at  the  same  time 
of  the  year.  The  teacher  who  starts  in 
September  with  forty  pupils  will  probably 
have  seventy,  eighty,  or  even  a  hundred 
before  the  end  of  the  term.  The  day  a 
child  reaches  the  age  of  six,  he  is  entitled 
to  admission  to  the  first  grade,  and  in  most 
cases  he  is  admitted  even  though  he  has  to 
sit  on  the  floor.  -Dr.  Cornman  spoke  of 
the  great  advantage  to  tlie  child  of  being 
under  the  care  and  guidance  of  a  trained 
teacher  from  the  time  he  is  four  years  old  ; 
and  expressed  a  wish  that  it  were  possible 
to  have  for  him,  in  addition,  a  pre-kinder- 
garten  course.  Dr.  Cornman  thought  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  kindergartner's  aim  was  higher 
than  that  of  the  primary  teaclier.  But  he 
warned  kindergartners,in  their  zeal  for  the 
formation  of  character,  to  guard  against 
the  error  of  "  making  appeals  to  the  altru- 
istic side  of  the  little  animal  when  there  is 
no  altruistic  side." 

Miss  Fanny  Law,  who  has  had  experi- 
ence in  both  kindergarten  and  primary 
school,  made  clear  how  a  child's  i^hysical, 
mental,  and  moral  training  in  the  kinder- 
garten helps  him  in  the  primary  school. 
He  goes  from  the  kindergarten  with  senses 
sharpened,  fingers  partly  trained,  observa- 
tion quickened,  memory  and  powei's  of 
expression  cultivated,  and  with  the  ability 
to  follow  directions  more  intelligently  than 
the  child  from  the  average  home.  He  also 
has  foundations  upon  which  to  build  the 
studies  of  arithmetic,  history,  geography, 
language,  etc.  And  his  habits  of  obedi- 
ence, love  of  work,  and  desire  to  know  the 
truth  and  do  the  right  thing  are  of  value  to 
him  all  his  life. 

Mrs.  John  Stephens  Durham  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  kindergartner  and 
primary  teacher  mean  the  same  thing  when 
they  speak  of  symbolism.  Generally  speak- 
iiig,  the  kindergartner  advocates  its  use, 
the  primary  teacher  condemns  it.  A  short 
general  discussion  brought  out  the  fact  that 
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usually  neither  exactly  understands  the 
other.  When  symbolism  as  used  in  the 
kindergarten  was  clearly  explained  and 
practically  illustrated,  both  primary  and 
higher  grade  teachers  approved  its  use. 

Miss  Anna  W.  Williams  in  a  few  words 
summed  up  what  she  regards  as  the  cause 
of  much  of  a  primary  teacher's  dissatisfac- 
tion with  kindergarten  pupils.  Every  kin- 
dergarten trained  child  carries  a  certain 
amount  of  power  and  skill  with  him  to  the 
primary  school.  The  teacher  there  does 
not  know  what  he  can  do  —  what  to  require 
of  him  —  and  makes  the  work  too  easy. 
Hence  arise  all  sorts  of  troubles  for  pupil 
and  teacher.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of 
affairs  would  be  that  every  primary  school 
teacher  should  know  something  of  what  is 
or  should  be  done  in  the  kindergarten  train- 
ing, and  a  certain  amount  of  observation 
and  teaching  in  a  good  kindergarten  before 
she  undertakes  to  teach  in  a  primary  school. 
Zella  M.  Pakkkh, 

Secretary. 
New  York  City. 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Jenny 
Kindergarten  Hunter  Alumna^  Association 
Alumnae  was  held  December  7.  at  the 

Association.      formal  College. 

A  short  but  important  business  meeting 
preceded  the  special  feature  of  the  day. 
Most  interesting  among  the  reports  was  that 
of  the  Kindergarten-  Committee,  which  an- 
nounced that  the  free  kindergarten,  main- 
tained by  this  association  and  its  friends,  is 
in  a  prosperous  condition  and  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  the  poor  mothers,  ^^ho  make 
every  effort  to  have  their  little  ones  attend 
regularly. 

After  the  business  meeting  the  members 
of  the  association  joined  their  guests  in 
welcoming  the  speaker  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  Mr.  Mabie  had 
chosen  as  his  subject.  The  Myth  in  Lit- 
erature and  Education,  and  in  his  usual 
calm,  clear,  and  interesting  way  reviewed 
the  rise  of  the  race  and  the  individual  irom 
crude  and  insignificant  beginnings.  He 
showed  lujw  the  ancient  nations,  with  their 
limited  knowledge,  personified  tlie  natural 
forces,  making  them  gods  and  goddesses, 
affecting  the  lives  and  destinies  of  man  : 
how  the  doings  of  these  gods  and  goddesses, 
and  of  the  heroes  of  early  adventure,  have 
been  woven  into  stories  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  finally 
creating  in  the  minds  of  each  succeeding 
generation  an  idea,  more  or  less  clear,  of 
the  early  peoples,  and  creating  also  a  love 
of  hearing,  telling,  and  reading  these  myths 
ami  otlier  stories,  many  of  which  have  given 


an  impetus  to  present  day  writers  in  their 
work. 


SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  program  of  The  Kindergarten  De- 
partment, Southern  Educational  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  December 
'11 ,  1901,  was  as  follows  :  — 

Address  of  welcome. 

Response,  President  of  Department,  Miss 
Patty  8.  Hill,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Short  Addresses,  The  South 's  Great 
Need  of  Good  Kindergartens.  Prof.  Pat- 
terson Wardlaw,  South  Carolina  College, 
Columbia,  S.  C;  Prof.  John  McMahon, 
State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.  ;  Mr.  Zach.  Maghee,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Education,  State  of  South 
Carolina,  Columljia,  S.  C. 

Discussion,  What  do  you  consider  the 
most  Important  Features  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten from  the  Standpoint  of  Preparation  for 
Later  PMucation  ?  Miss  Willette  Allen, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  ;  ]\liss  Blanche  Finley,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.  ;  ^liss  Martha  Carson  Harris, 
Rome,  Ga. 

Discussion,  What  Modifications  do  you 
think  should  lie  made  in  Kindergarten 
Methods  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Criticism? 
Mrs.  Nellie  Glessner  Storey,  Macon,  Ga. ; 
Miss  i\linnie  Macfeat,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  : 
Mrs.  Ida  M.  Lining,  Charleston,  S.  C.  ; 
Miss  Evelyn  Holmes,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The    officers    of     the     association     are  : 
President,  Miss  Patty  S.   Hill,   Louisville,  , 
Ky.  ;    vice-president,   Miss  Caroline  M.   C. 
Hart,      Baltimore,     Md.  ;     secretary,     ]\Iiss- 
Minnie  Macfeat,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 


MEETING  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

KINDERGARTEN    UNION, 

BOSTON,  APRIL  2-4. 

Wednesday,  April  2,  10  A.  M. 

Welcome,  and  Reports  of  Delegates. 
Wednesday,  P.  M. 
Tea   at  Hadcliff'e  for  OfTicers,  Delegates, 
and  Speakers. 
Wednesday  Evening. 
General    Meeting    at    Huntington    Hall. 
Addresses    by  Dr.    Charles   W.    Eliot, 
.    President  of  Harvard  University ;  Miss 
Susan    E.    Blow;   Dr.  Henry  S.  Prich- 
ett,    President    of   Massachusetts    In- 
stitute of  Technology;  Mr.  ICdwin   P. 
Seaver,   Su]ierintendent  of  the   Public 
Scliools  of  Boston. 
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Thursday,  10  A.  M. 

Training  Teachers'  Conference  ;  General 
Topic,  Training  of  the  Kindergartner 
in  the  Light  of    General  Educational 
PrinciiJles.      Mrs.    Kraiis .  Boelte,    Dr. 
Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  others. 
The  kindergartens  of  Boston  are  open  to 
visiting  kindergartners  and  others  on  Thurs- 
day morning. 
Tliursdaij,  1  P.  M. 
Luncheon  for  all  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union. 
Thursdai/,  2.30  P.  M. 
Round  Tables. 
T.      Parents'  Conference,  chairman,  Mrs. 

J.  H.  Stannard. 
II.   Training  of  the  Will,  chairman.  Miss 
Harriet  Neil. 
Thursday,  8  P.  M. 

Reception  to  delegates  and  members  of 
the  International  Kindergarten  Union 
and  others. 
Fridai/,  10  A.  M. 

The    Value    of   Constructive   ^Vork  in 
the  Kindergarten,  Miss  Bertha  Payne, 
Miss  Anna  Williams,  and  others. 
Fridaii,  2  P.  M. 
Business  Meeting. 

•5  P.  M. 
General  Meeting. 

This  program  is  subject  to  change  at  the 
discretion  of  the  executive  and  local 
committees.  Additional  subjects  and 
names  of  speakers  will  be  published  in 
later  numbers  of  magazine. 

Fanxiebelle  Curtis, 

Corresptmdhi(j  Secretnri/  and  Treasurer  of 
the  International  Kindergarten  Union. 
Brooklyn,  December  U.  1901. 

The  local  committee  in  Boston  is  com- 
posed of  the  executive  board  of  the  East- 
ern Kindergarten  Association  and  the 
chairman  of  the  special  sub-committees. 
Miss  ^aliah  B.  Pingree,  president  of  the 
Eastern  Kindergarten  Association,  is  chair- 
man of  the  local  committee.  Chairman 
Press  Committee,  Miss  Emilie  Poulsson  ; 
chairman  Committee  on  Transportation, 
Mr.  Albert  E.  Winship :  chairman  Com- 
mittee   on     Hotel     Accommodations,    Miss 


Gertrude  Watson  ;  chairman  Committee 
on  Entertainments,  Miss  Lucy  Wiieelock; 
chairman  Committee  on  Credentials, 
Badges,  etc..  Miss  Anna  M.  Perry;  chair- 
man Committee  on  Place  of  Meetings, 
Miss  Lucy  H.  Symonds ;  chairman  Com- 
mittee on  Decorations,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Dutton. 

Miss  Laura  Fisher,  a  member  of  the  local 
committee,  is  also  vice-president  of  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCL\TION.  - 

The  next  annual  convention  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  will  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.j 
July  7-11,  1902. 

The  city  of  ^linneapolis  has  already 
formed  extensive  plans  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  association,  and  all  indications- 
point  to  a  large  and  successful  convention. 

The  membership  of  the  association  for 
the  current  year  is  larger  than  was  indi- 
cated by  the  registration  at  the  Detroit 
meeting,  which  was  very  greatly  reduced 
by  the  new  plan  for  the  deposit  of  tickets 
with  train  conductors  and  the  consequent 
relief  from  the  necessity  for  registration. 

The  railroad  companies,  however,  have 
carefully  and  honorably  protected  the  in- 
terests of  the  association  by  collecting  and 
turning  over  to  them  all  membership  cou- 
pons which  escaped  registi-ation,  amount- 
ing to  2,640  coupons.  The  membership 
for  the  year  computed  as  in  other  years  will 
be  approximately  as  follows  :  — 

Registered  membership  at  Detroit, 


Mem.  coupons  collected  and  turned 
over  by  Joint  Ry.  Agt., 

Active  members,  not  at  Detroit,  pay- 
ing dues. 

Total, 


.5,925 

2,610 

1,700 

10,265 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  over  600  new 
active  members  have  been  added  to  the 
list  during  tlie  year,  bringing  the  enroll- 
ment in  that  class  to  over  2,800,  and  that 
nearly  1,200  active  members  were  present 
and  enrolled  at  the  Detroit  meeting. 


Even  a  child's  love  left  unsought,  unfostered,  droops  and 

dies  away. 

— Froehel. 


FRAU    VOGELER  (IDA  SEELE). 


/"^UR  German  exchanges  have 
brought  the  news  of  the  death 
■of  Fran  Vogeler  (Ida  Seele),  who 
passed  away  after  long  suffering,  on 
the  fifteenth  of  October,  at  ISTord- 
hausen,  Germany,  the  place  of  her 
birth,  to  which  she  had  retired  to 
spend  the  remaining  years  of  her  life. 
Fran  Vogeler  was  known  personally 
to  a  large  circle  of  kindergartners  in 
her  native  land,  and  through  her  Avrit- 
ings  and  prominent  position  to  many 
more  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Her 
kindergarten  training  was  received  in 
Blankenburg  from  Froebel  himself, 
and  it  was  upon  her  tliat  the  title  of 


kindergartner  was  first  bestowed. 
She  was  much  beloved  and  highly 
honored  both  as  woman  and  educator, 
and  great  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  her 
continued  presence  is  expressed  by  the 
Allgemeiner  Kindergdrtnerinnen-V  er- 
ein,  at  Blankenburg,  and  the  Deutsch- 
er  Froehel-Verhand,  in  Berlin,  to 
both  of  which  she  belonged.  After 
her  teaching  in  Froebel's  Blanken- 
burg kindergarten,  Frau  Vogeler 
spent  fourteen  years  in  Darmstadt 
and  then  thirteen  vears  in  Berlin. 
Speaking  of  her  a  few  years  ago, 
Fraulein  Eleonore  Heerwart'  said, 
''She  was  an  ideal  kindergartner." 


LECTURE    COURSES,  REPORTS    AND    NOTES    FROM 

THE  KINDERGARTENS. 


Mrs.  Annie  M.  Perry,  a  Boston  kinder- 
garten training  teacher,  is  giving  a  course 
of  lectures  before  the  Newton  Froebel 
Union  at  Newton  Center,  JNlass. 

The  Kindergarten  Union  of  New  York 
and  Vicinity  met  with  tlie  kindergarten 
alumna'  of  tlie  P^thical  Culture  schools  at 
109  West  54th  street,  on  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 14.  A  talk  on  Our  Common  Trees, 
illustrated  by  tlie  stereopticon,  was  given 
by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kellj^ 

It  is  reported  that  France  proposes  to  es- 
tablish a  school  in  the  United  States  for 
the  study  of  industrial  methods.  The 
plan  is  to  establish  a  central  bureau  or 
college  at  Philadelphia  or  Chicago  with 
a  dii'ector  and  two  sub-directors,  who  w'ill 
be  fully  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
various  industries  under  their  guidance. 
The  students  will  examine  works  specially 


chosen  for  superior  methods  and  the  newest 
plants.  The  expense  will  be  met  pai'tly  by  a 
parliamentary  grant  and  partly  by  sub- 
scrij)tiou  raised  among  the  French  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  the  industrial  associa- 
tions, and  the  big  industrial  concerns  of 
this  country. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pittsburg 
and  Allegheny  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion a  number  of  interesting  reports  were 
read.  The  association  is  now  controlling 
forty-two  kindergartens,  five  of  which  were 
established  during  the  past  year,  and  an- 
other will  be  started  in  the  Preble  school 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  total  receipts  for 
the  past  year  were  •1?42,347.20,  which  was 
not,  however,  as  much  as  will  be  required  for 
the  coming  year's  work.  The  following  corps 
of  officers  was  re-elected  :  President.  Mrs. 
-William  A.  Ilerron  ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  James 
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T.  Buchanan  ;  secretary,  i\Irs.  Elizabeth 
H.  O'lS'eil ;  and  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  W.  Iv. 
Gillespie,  Mrs.  S.  Jarvis  Adams,  and  Miss 
S.  H.   Killikelly. 

Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  will  give  a  course  of 
five  lectures  to  teacliers  and  kindergartners, 
on  Literature  for  Young  Children,  at  Chip- 
man  Hall,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  begin- 
ning January  9, 1902.  Miss  Blow  will  present 
the  views  of  the  leaders  in  the  child-study 
movement,  as  well  as  her  own  and  those  of 
other  prominent  educators,  on  the  subject  of 
literature  for  children.  Subjects:  January 
9,  Gleanings  from  the  Child-Students  ;  Jan- 
uary 16,  The  Best  Literature  for  Children  ; 
January  23,  Fairy  Tales:  January  30, 
Bible  Stories.  February  .5,  Stories  from 
Homer  :  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Tickets 
for  the  course,  at  82.00  each,  ma}^  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  Miss  Laura  Fisher, 
68  Marlborough  street,  and  Miss  Sarah  L. 
Arnold,  School  Committee,  Mason  street. 

Miss  Mary  King  Drew  of  New  Orleans 
has  taken  charge  of  the  Clara  Chaison 
Free  Kindergarten  of  Dallas,  Tex.  A 
training  scliool  has  been  established  with 
three  young  ladies  in  the  class,  and  all  the 
work  is  progressing  in  a  most  encouraging 
way.  Miss  Drew  is  a  graduate  of  the  Louis- 
ville Free  Kindergarten  Training  School, 
and  comes  fully  equipped  for  the  work. 
Miss  Clara  Chaison  has  given  i^l.S.oO,  with 
which  a  lot  has  been  bought,  and  later  a 
•S3, 000  Settlement  House  is  to  be  erected. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club's  University  Course  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, Boston,  Xovember  9,  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard  gave  a  most  vigorous  address. 
His  subject  was  A  Survey  of  the  Condi- 
tions of  American  Education,  with  Some 
Accounts  of  Its  Successes  and  Its  Failures. 
President  Eliot,  in  enumerating  some  of 
the  gains  our  schools  have  made,  said  : 
"  Firsf,  the  kindergarten.  The  best  effect 
of  the  kindergarten  is  produced  by  its  in- 
sistence on  invariable  gentleness,  on  inter- 
esting little  children,  and  on  avoiding  long 
periods  of  attention  to  one  subject.  Half 
a  minute  is  a  much  more  natural  period  of 
attention  than  half  an  hour,  and  much 
more  healthful.  We  shall  never  get  edu- 
cation right  till  this  kindergarten  method 
is  continued  till  the  sixteenth  year.  Schools 
and  colleges  have  learned  much  from  kin- 
dergartens about  the  importance  of  dealing 
with  the  individual  child  rather  than  w^ith 
large  groups  of  children." 

Last  May  a  E'ree  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion was  organized  at  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
The  kindergarten   has  been  in  session  two 


months,  and  is  very  successful.  There  are 
thirty-three  pupils  enrolled,  in  charge  of 
Miss  Katharine  Willard  assisted  by  Miss^ 
Ida  Hoffman. 

The  Washington  City  Kindergarten  Club 
held  a  public  memorial  gathering  for  the 
late  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  her  birthday.  Tuesday,  October  29, 
in  the  lecture  room  of  All  Souls'  Church,^ 
at  which  Rev.  Ulysses  G.  B.  Pierce,  Rev. 
Edward  B.  Pollard,  and  many  others  took 
part. 

At  the  first  public  meeting  of  the  Newark,. 
N.  J.,  Kindergarten  Union,  which  took 
place  in  the  New  Library,  November  20,^ 
Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven  of  New  York  city 
gave  an  address  on  Different  Phases  of 
the  Kindergarten. 

A  kiudergarten  association  was  organ- 
ized at  JanesA'ille,  AVis.,  November  8,  with 
the  following  officers  :  President,  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Dunwiddie  :  vice-president,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Bosworth  ;  secretary,  ]\Irs.  A.  E.  Matheson  ; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  AVilliam  Ruger,  Jr.  The 
executive  committee  leased  rooms  in  the 
Conrad  block,  which  were  papered,  painted^ 
and  supplied  with  all  necessary  equipment, 
and  December  2,  the  kindergarten  was 
opened  with  thirty-five  little  ones  present. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  jiarents  were  there 
to  see  the  opening  exercises.  ]\Hss  Nora 
Wilcox  of  Quincy,  111.,  is  in  charge  of  the 
kindergarten,  and  is  assisted  by  Miss  Grace 
Spoon. 

At  Springfield,  Mass.,  a  kindergarten  was 
opened  in  November,  at  Armory  Street 
School,  with  ]\Iiss  Blanche  Brownell  as 
teacher,  and  Miss  Violet  Loring  assistant. 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Lee  has  charge  of  the 
Pynchon  street  kindergarten  this  year,  in 
place  of  Miss  Freeborn,  who  has  taken  leave 
of  absence  for  a  year's  study  in  New  York. 
Miss  Carrie  R.  Cooley  remains  as  assistant. 
Miss  Lee,  whose  home  is  in  Portland,  Me.,, 
comes  well  equipped  for  the  work,  from  a 
postgraduate  course  at  the  Chicago  Kinder- 
garten Institute,  after  seven  years  .spent  in 
teaching  at  Florence. 

Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  has  been  giving  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Kindergarten  College  on  the  following  sub- 
jects :  November  21,  Inner  Collectedness, 
or  How  to  Cultivate  Poise  of  Mind  and 
Character ;  November  27,  The  Elemen- 
tary Principles  of  INIoral  Education  ;  De- 
cember 4,  The  Root  of  Deception,  and  How 
to  Uproot  It;  December  11,  The  Awaken- 
ing of  the  Ideal;  and  December  13,  The 
Religious  Education  of  Childhood. 
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Ilezekiah  Butterworth  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting lecture  on  the  Influence  of  the 
Kindergarten  on  the  Swiss  Republic,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Soinerville,  Mass.,  Kin- 
dergarten Association  in  November.  ]\Ir. 
Butterworth  spoke  in  the  highest  com- 
mendation of  the  kindergarten  methods  in 
Switzerland.  He  urged  tlie  need  of  educat- 
ing the  imagination  which,  he  thought,  can 
be  better  done  by  the  study  of  parable 
literature,  such  as  that  in  vogue  in  (Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  than  by  allowing 
<;hildren  to  imbibe  blood  and  thunder 
stories.  The  speaker  prophesied  that  the 
most  imjiortant  educational  movement  of 
this  century  is  to  be  the  development  of  the 
kindergarten  system. 

Forty-six  pupils  are  enrolled  at  the 
Crown  Hill  Kindergarten,  Nashua,  N.  H., 
with  an  average  atteudance  of  thirty-six. 
Miss  Emma  Fairbanks  is  the  principal  and 
Miss  Grace  Atwood,  assistant. 

A  friend  of  Tuskeegee,  Ala.,  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute  has  given  $15,000 
for  an  administration  building.  The 
"  children's  liouse,"  a  neyv'  school  building 
for  the  small  children,  has  been  completed 
and  is  now-  being  occupied,  and  the  new 
hospital  is  almost  finished.  A  kindergar- 
ten has  just  been  opened.  So  early  in  the 
term  it  is  found  necessary  to  turn  away 
students  for  lack  of  room. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Congress  of  Mothers,  held  at  Prince- 
ton in  November,  the  subject  of  kindergar- 
tens in  the  public  schools  was  taken  up, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  introduction  of 
the  system  should  be  urged  throughout  the 
state.  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  president  of 
the  International  Kindergarten  Union,  made 
the  opening  address,  and  stated  that  the 
state  law  was  now  so  framed  that  kinder- 
garten work  was  possible  in  the  public 
schools  and  that  sentiment  should  be  so 
aroused  as  to  cause  its  general  adoption. 

The  Tampa  Heights,  Fla.,  kindergarten 
opened  in  November  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Lithgow  of  Louisville. 

The  operetta.  The  House  that -Jack  Built, 
recently  given  in  Grand  l\ai)ids,  j\Iich.,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten  piano  fund, 
was  so  successful  that  as  a  result  nearly  all 
the  kindergartens  will  be  supplied  with 
pianos.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Miss  Bertha 
Bradford,  supervisor  of  kindergartens,  for 
the  success  of  the  entertainment.  The 
kindergarten  directors,  thirty  in  number, 
are  taking  tlie  inusical  kindergarten  course 
in  order  to  gain  a  better  foundation  for 
their  work  in  music. 


The  Scranton,  Pa.,  Free  Kindergarten 
Association  has  just  issued  its  annual  re- 
port, which  contains  much  interesting  and 
encouraging  information.  The  work  has 
gone  on  quietly  but  most  effectively,  and  the 
results  must  certainly  be  felt  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  report  shows  that  two  kinder- 
gartens have  been  maintained,  in  which  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  children  were  en- 
rolled. In  the  central  city  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Russians,  Poles, 
Germans,  Irish,  Italians,  Chinese,  and 
Afro-Americans.  The  benefit  of  the  kin- 
dergarten in  such  a  section  of  the  city  can- 
not be  estimated. 

Miss  Laura  Morgan  presided  at  the 
November  meeting  of  the  Kraus  Alumni 
Association,  New  York  city.  After  the 
usual  religious  exercises  and  business,  the 
morning  was  devoted  to  games.  Miss  Dor- 
man,  Miss  Hay,  Miss  Schell,  Miss  Uemar- 
est,  and  ]\[iss  Slade  presented  games  to 
be  played,  and  much  pleasure  and  enthu- 
siasm were  shown  by  all  in  carrying  them 
out.  There  were  three  children  present, 
and  they  were  delighted  to  join  their  elders 
in  the  good  time.  At  Mrs.  Kraus's  sugges- 
tion the  educational  value  of  each  game  was 
given  before  it  was  played. 

The  officers  of  the  Alumn;e  Kindergarten 
Club  of  Topeka,  Ivans.,  are:  President, 
Mrs.  Lida  H.  Hardy;  vice-president.  Miss 
Dora  Sherfy  ;  secretary,  INIiss  -lean  ^^'allace  ; 
treasurer.  Miss  Maude  Kimball.  The  course 
of  study  decided  upon  for  the  year  will 
include  Mother  Play  and  parliamentary 
drill,  the  latter  part  of  each  meeting  being- 
devoted  .to  some  special  feature  along  kin- 
dergarten lines. 

A  free  kindergarten  is  to  be  established 
at  Rome,  Ga.,  for  the  factory  children. 
Miss  Ryan  will  be  in  charge. 

A  flourishing  kindergarten  has  been 
opened  in  Industry,  Tnd.,  that  is  entirely 
self-supporting.  Permanent  officers  for  the 
year  have  been  elected  :  President,  Mrs. 
King  ;  secretary  and  treasurei',  Mrs.  Bishop  ; 
ways  and  means  committee,  Mrs.  Burke, 
Mrs.  Reno,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan.  The  com- 
mittee visited  each  factory  and  secured  the 
pledge  of  twenty-five  cents  from  each  man. 
Great  interest  is  shown  by  all  those  con- 
cerned, and  the  residents  of  Industry  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  securing  their  kinder- 
garten. 

Miss  Lila  Willets  of  Roslyn,  L.  L,  has 
charge  of  the  kindergarten  department  of 
the  Hewitt  Training  School,  at  Trenton, 
N.  J. 
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The  Froehel  Club  of  Columbus.  Ga.,  is 
a  great  help  and  stiinuhis  to  the  kiuder- 
gartuers  and  students.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  at  the  home  of  the  director,  Miss 
Wood,  in  November,  and  \vas  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  psychology.  The  topic 
Avas  introduced  in  the  form  of  seven  ques- 
tions, which  were  studied,  and  infornuiUy 
talked  over  by  those  present.  The  study  of 
the  nursery  rhymes  and  tlieir  deeper  mean- 
ings will  be  a  feature  of  the  season's  pro- 
gram work. 

A  new  kindergarten  opened  at  the  Pea- 
body  school,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  December 
2,  in  charge  of  Julia  L.  Frame. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  delivei-ed  u 
lecture  in  November  on  Literature  as  a 
Personal  Resource,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  free  kindergartens. 
This  was  pronounced  by  many  the  best  of 
the  series  in  Cincinnati,  and  should  prove  a 
great  incentive  to  students  in  carrying  for- 
ward their  studies  in  literature.  He  told 
many  interesting  anecdotes  of  Goethe,  Low- 
ell, Emerson,  and  other  noted  literary  men. 

The  children  of  all  the  kindergartens  of 
the  New  Orleans  Free  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation have  been  studying  sugar  cane  and 
have  visited  the  experimental  station  and 
the  truck  farms.  The  result  of  this  study 
•  is  shown  in  pictures  wliicli  they  have  made. 
At  their  Thanksgiving  celebrations  each 
child  brought  some  offering,  if  only  an 
apple  or  a  potato.  These  were  assorted  by 
the  kindergartners  and  distributed  among 
poor  families. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  (i ales- 
burg,  111.,  Free  Kindergarten  Association 
an  interesting  re^^ort  of  the  work  was  given 
by  Migs  Hazzard,  the  superintendent,  and 
a  gift  -of  Sf288.49  was  received  from  the 
Galesburg  Traveling  Men's  Association.  An- 
other donation  that  was  much  appreciated 
on  account  of  the  self-sacrifice  involved  was 
from  a  girls'club  that  had  raised  fifty  cents 
for  the  kindergarten  during  the  summer. 
Among  the  more  important  sul)jects  dis- 
cussed at  the  meeting  was  the  founding, 
enlarging,  or  procuring  of  suitable  quarters 
for  the  association.  A  committee  aji- 
pointed  to  investigate  the  matter  was  com- 
posed of  Mi.ss  M.  Evelyn  Strong,  Mrs.  J. 
T.  jNIcKnight,  Mrs.  S.  IL  Olson,  and  Mrs. 
John  Grubb. 

♦-  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Youngs- 

town,  O.,  Free  Kindergarten  Association 
held  November  4,  the  election  of  ollicers 
resulted  as  follows  :  President,  Mrs.  L.  P>. 
Stewart;    first  vice-president,   Mrs.  C.   II. 


Booth  :  second  vice-president,  ^h■s.  Samuel 
Weil;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Smith  ;  corresponding  seci-etary,  Mrs.  \\.  H. 
Montgomery  ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Alice  Jones. 
The  past  year  has  been  one  of  growtli 
and  the  three  kindergartens  are  in  good 
condition  as  the  reports  of  the  treasurer, 
director,  and  various  other  committees  show. 
In  January,  1900,  the  branch  at  Hasel- 
ton  was  started  with  Miss  Sells  as  director. 
This  kindergarten  is  firmly  established  and 
goes  steadily  on.  During  the  past  year  a 
branch  kindergarten  has  been  established  in 
Brier  Hill,  with  Miss  Hurd  as  director. 
About  thirty  children,  mostly  Italians,  form 
this  kindergarten. 

The  October  meeting  of  the  I'oronto 
Froebel  Society  took  the  form  of  a  Hal- 
loween celebration  in  the  Queen  Victoria 
kindergarten.  It  was  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  the  large  number  of  kindergartners 
present,  most  of  whom  were  in  costume 
appropriate  to  the  season.  Tliis  feature  of 
the  evening  was  most  unique  and  as  the 
membei's  joined  heartily  in  the  marching 
games  and  dancing  the  effect  was  very  pic- 
turesque. Refreshments  were  served  and 
the  aifair  was  voted  a  genuine  success. 
Many  wishes  were  expressed  that  it  might 
become  an  annual  reunion.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  November  meeting  was  an 
address  by  Mr.  David  Boyle,  curator  of  the 
Archeological  Museum,  on  The  Origin  and 
History  of  Some  Mechanical  Devices,  which 
was  most  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  Kin- 
dergarten Association  is  making  plans  to 
open  a  kindergarten  in  the  Blodgett  street 
school  building.  The  new^  kindergarten, 
while  conducted  under  the  same  auspices  as 
the  one  which  was  opened  some  time  ago  on 
Union  street,  will  be  entirely  distinct  from 
its  predecessor,  and  will  be  a  public  insti- 
tution—practically a  free  kindergarten. 
The  association  is  desirous  of  opening-  the 
kindergarten  for  the  present  winter  and  this 
will  be  done  if  a  sufficient  num1)er  of  pu]ii]s 
can  be  secured. 

Tlie  Salem,  Massachusetts,  School  Board 
has  opened  three  kindergartens  —  one  in 
the  Normal  School  building  in  charge  of 
Miss  Newton,  with  twelve  pupils:  one  at 
the  Browne  School,  with  Miss  Ransom 
principal  and  Miss  Editli  Ibown  assistant, 
with  about  a  dozen  pu])ils,  and  one  at 
Beckford  .street,  with  Miss  Harrington  as 
principal  and  Miss  Gushing  assistant,  with 
about  twenty  pupils.  It  is  expected  that 
the  attendance  will  be  increa.sed  later. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Alunnia^ 
Association   of   Froebel    Kindergartners  of 
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Philadelphia,  Miss  Susaii  Blow  lectured  on 
Criteria  of  Development.  The  lecturer  ex- 
plained the  radical  differences  between  Pest- 
alozzi  and  Herbart,  their  progress  towards 
perfection,  and  compared  them  with  Froe- 
bel,  whose  doctrines  in  fifty  years  have 
completely  revolutionized  education.  She 
cautioned  mothers  and  teachers  against  the 
overdevelopment  of  the  emotions  and  the 
practice  of  using  children  as  specimens  and 
cases  to  illustrate  various  theories. 

Miss  Frances  Lawrence.  su})ervisor  of  the 
kindergartens  in  Honolulu,  H-  I.,  reports 
an  increased  attendance  in  the  normal  de- 
partment and  growing  interest  in  the  kin- 
dergartens. Miss  Cora  Panabaker  and 
Miss  Grace  Barrett,  class  of  '98,  Chicago 
Free  Kindergarten  Association,  are  in  the 
city  of  Honolulu  ;  Clara  Mosser,  Maud  Sly, 
'98,  and  Nora  Holden,  1900,  are  on  planta- 
tion kindergartens  near  Honolulu  under 
the  direction  of  IMiss  Lawrence.  Miss 
J^lizabeth  Ivnowlton.  class  of  '98,  and  INlary 
Barker,  1900,  are  on  Maui  under  Miss 
Malone. 

Miss  Louise  Gray  has  an  appointment  in 
the  kindergarten  department  in  the  Salem, 
Mass.,  Normal  School. 

The  Free  Kindergarten  Association  of 
Columbus,  Ga.,  has  been  conducting  its 
annual  Christmas  market  for  the  sale  of 
fine  needlework  and  dressed  dolls. 

The  Alice  D.  Cary  Kindergarten,  the  first 
colored  kindergarten  at  Charle:?ton,  S.  C, 
began  its  second  year  October  1 . 

A  free  kindergarten  Avas  opened  Novem- 
ber 18,  at  109  Butler  street,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
in  the  Italian  INIission  Home,  by  the  Rnskin 
Club.  Mrs.  Metcalf  of  Boston,  an  experi- 
enced kindergartner,  has  been  jilaced  in 
charge.  In  addition  to  Mrs.  Metcalf  as 
instructor,  Dr.  Green  of  the  State  Schools 
will  send  practice  teachers  to  the  kinder- 
garten. 

Upon  tiie  report  nunle  by  Su[)erintendent 
Van  Sickle,  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  school 
board  have  selected  sixteen  schools  in  which 
to  locate  the  new  kindergartens.  The 
superintendent  was  directed  to  consider  also 
the  advisability  of  locating  two  others. 
The  kindergartners  appointed  are  as  fol- 
lows :  f^mma  G.  Sanlsbury,  Mary  E.  Gal- 
loway, Kate  W.  Tinges.  Clara  Touchstone, 
Jane  E.  Hart,  Sarah  B.  Norris,  Frances 
Weems,  Floi'a  A.  Guggenheimer,  Laura  L. 
Davidson,  Anna  L  Robinson,  Elizabeth  C. 
Seip,  Edith  Raymond,  Mary  E.  Reid,  Ida 
R.  Cummongs  (colored),  Hattie  A.  »Tohn- 
son  (colored),  and  Miss  Rosa  M.  Duf- 
field.      Kindergarten  assistants  were  named 


as  follows  :  Margaret  Miller,  Ella  Hay- 
den,  Nellie  Schriever,  Grace  B.  Ililder- 
brand,  Lutie  F.  Berryman,  Mary  Lan- 
sey  (coloied),  Caroline  L.  Cook  (colored), 
and  Estelle  Cummings  (colored).  Among 
the  regulations  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee on  rules  is  one  requiring  that  kin- 
dergartners should  have  completed  a  three 
years'  course  in  an  approved  kindergarten 
training  school,  or  a  two  years'  course 
supplemented  by  two  years  of  successful 
experience. 

The  New  Orleans  Kindergarten  Club  at 
its  November  meeting  discussed  the  sub- 
ject. From  What  Standpoint  Shall  We 
Lead  the  Children  to  the  Meaning  of 
Thanksgiving  Day?  Miss  Eleanor  Mc- 
Main  was  the  leader  of  the  day's  program 
and  took  part  in  the  discussion  with  Miss 
Louise  Hofkesbring,  Miss  Walker,  and 
Miss  Ryoski.  The  second  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. From  W  hich  of  the  Mother  Plays 
Shall  We  Draw  Inspiration  for  this  Work? 
was  ably  discussed  by  Miss  ]\Iarks,  Miss 
Eastman,  and  Miss  Rodd  ;  and  the  topic. 
What  Stories,  Songs,  and  Games  May  Be 
Used,  by  Miss  Weiss  and  Miss  Russ. 


How's    This? 

We  offer  One  Hiindred  Dollars  Reward  for  auy 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  xuidersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  hon^ 
orable  in  all  li'nsiness  transactions,  and  financially 
able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by  their  firm. 

West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo.  O. 
Waldixg,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  ]>rug- 
gists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  ujion  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system'.  I'rice  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Kindergartners  who  are  willing  to 
change  their  location  for  a  better  salary 
and  advanced  positions,  should  address 
Mr.  Orville  Brewer,  Teachers'  Coopera- 
tive Association,  100  Auditorium  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  Mr.  Brewer  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  fill  such  positions  as 
]>rincipal  or  assistant  in  the  public  kin- 
dergartens of  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Cov- 
ington, and  other  large  cities,  as  well  as 
private  kindergartens.  He  prefers  those 
with  large  experience,  but  often  has  posi- 
tions for  beginners  who  have  had  a  thorough 
preparation. 
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The  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Free  Kindergarten 
Association  has  issued  in  pamphlet  form  a 
souvenir  history  and  repoi-t  of  its  work. 
The  officers  are  Miss  Mary  S.  Druilhird, 
president  ;  Mrs.  H.  S.  Spinning,  secretary, 
and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Hall,  treasurer.  At  times 
the  kindergartens  have  been  closed  for  lack 
of  means,  but  by  means  of  untiring  energy 
on  the  part  of  workers  in  the  association, 
and  by  means  of  generous  charities,  the 
work  has  as  often  been  resumed. 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis 
Frbebel  Society,  a  very  helpful  and  instruc- 
tive lecture,  illustrated  by  stereopticon 
views,  was  delivered  by  Miss  Marie  R. 
Garesche,  on  The  Origin  and  Development 
of  Style  in  Architecture.  The  views  were 
well  chosen,  and  the  large  audience  mani- 
fested its  apjiroval  at  the  close  of  the  lec- 
ture by  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks. 


Miss  Emily  Cheever,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  free  kindergarten  in  the  Vest  building 
at  66  East  University  avenue,  Champaign, 
111.,  reports  that  the  attendance  at  the  kin- 
dergarten this  fall  is  much  larger  than  it 
was  last,  and  the  kindergarten  is  much 
better  provided  for,  which  shows  quite 
plainly  that  there  is  a  steady  growth  in 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  public  kin- 
dergarten. What  is  needed  most  is  more 
room,  and  it  is  hoped  that  another  kinder- 
garten will  be  opened  on  the  East  side. 

Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  will  give  a  course  of 
five  lectures  on  the  Second  Part  of  Goethe's 
Faust,  at  68  Marlborough  street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Monday  afternoons  at  three  o'clock, 
beginning  January  6,  1902.  Tickets  for 
the  course  at  three  dollars  each  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  Miss  Laura 
Fisher,  68  Marlborough  street. 


GiNN  &  Company  (Boston)  have  announced  as  soon  to  appear  a  notable  work  on  nature  study 
from  the  pen  of  the  well-known  scientist,  C.  F.  Hodge. 

"  Nature  Study  and  Life  "  is  a  determined  reaction  against  the  special  and  technical,  and 
forms  an  earnest  effort  to  give  fundamental  and  universal  interests  in  nature  their  deserved  place 
in  our  system  of  public  education.  After  presenting  this  point  of  view  clearly  in  the  opening 
chapter,  the  book  takes  up  concrete  lessons  on  the  animals  and  plants  that  form  the  natural  envi- 
ronment of  the  home  and  group  themselves  most  closely  about  the  life  and  interests  of  the  child. 
Each  form  is  studied  alive  and  at  work,  as  a  life  story  to  be  read  at  first  hand  in  nature  and 
especially  in  its  relations  to  man. 

The  book  is  intended  primarily  to  assist  teachers  in  directing  their  pupils  in  nature-study 
work  and  to  be  used  by  the  children  themselves  as  a  reference  book. 


THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION      of  New  England 

4*    "J"    •*• 

Invites  correspondence  with  Kindergartners  and 
especially  first  grade  teachers  with  a  knowledge  of 
Kindergarten  methods.    Over  3,800  positions  filled. 

. SEND    FOR    MANUAL. 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,  Manager, 

8  Beacon  Street,  Bostoa. 


The  Soft  RUBBER  HAIR  CURLER 


AJSn  WAVER. 

Avoids  heating  the  Hair — 
Can  be  Slept  in  with  com- 
fort— Does  not  Brealc  the 
Hair  or  Hurt  the  Head — 
Cannot  Slip  Out  or  Come 
Undone — Quickly  Adjusted 
— Durable — Effective. 
@  A  GREAT  BOON  FOR  CHILDREN. 


The  Most 
Conveaient 

Most 
Comfortable 
and  Safest 
ever  used. 


A  set  of  six  curlers  or  four  wavers  (black,  auburn  or  gray), 
25c.     Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

SYMINGTON  SUPPLY  CO.,54Winthrop  St.,  Springfield,  Ms. 


The  Henry  Barnard  Books 

The  entire  stock  of  the  publications  of  the  late  Dr.  Henrv  Barnard  has  been  transferred  to  me,  and  is 
now  in  my  office.  It  consists  of  electrotype  and  steel  plates,  sheets,  stock,  and  bound  books  weighing  more 
than  35  tons,  and  covering  the  following  : 

The  American  Journal  of  Education,  31  volumes,  Kindergarten 
and  Child  Culture  Papers,  National  Education  in  Europe,  Pestalozzi 
and  Pestalozzianism,  American  Teachers  and  Educators,  German 
Teachers  and  Educators,  etc.,  etc. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  all  missing  volumes  will  be  reprinted,  and  this  noble  educational  library  will  be 
once  more  accessible.    Meantime  allinquiries  will  be  promptly  answered. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS. 


Mention  KINDERGARTEN  REVIEW  when  answering  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOLIDAY  SONGS 


...AND 


Every  Day  Songs  and  Games 


By  BMIIvIE  POUI^SSON 


A  New  Storehouse  of  Music,  Verses 
and  Pictures  for     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::     :: 


New  Year's  Day  Froebel's  Birthday  Memorial  Day 

Valentine's  Day  Bird  Day  Fourth  of  July 

Washington's  Birthday  Arbor  Day  Thanksgiving  Day 

Faster  May  Day  Christmas 


And  for  Any  and  Fvery  Day  of  the 
lyittle  Child's  Y<  ar     ::     ::     ::     ::     :: 


A  Necessity  for  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  School.     A  Treasure  for  the  Home. 
Every  page  is  illustrated  with  Large  Border  Pictures  by  L.  J.  Bridgman. 


This  book  has  been  long  in  preparation,  and  is  published  at  great  expense,  but  we 
expect  for  it  a  warm  welcome  on  accoui  t  of  the  reputation  of  Miss  Poulsson,  and  a 
permanent  popularity  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits. 


Attractive   Cloth   Cover.     Price,  $2.00 

MILTON    BRADLEY    COMPANY 

SPRINGFIEI/D,  MASS. 
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CLOSE  COMMUNION  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

By  Charles  B.  Gilbert. 

HTHE  kindergarten  is  more  than  an  years  does  not  differ  materiallj^  from 
institution.  As  an  institution  the  child  of  five  years.  His  needs 
it  is  of  very  great  value  undoubtedly,  are  not  best  met  by  unlimited  free- 
but  as  an  exempliiication  of  certain  dom  this  year  and  constant  repression 
educational  truths  it  is  of  far  greater  the  next.  If  the  transition  from  the 
value.  kindergarten  to  the  first  grade  is  diffi- 

Ivindergartners  are  quite  too  apt  to  cult,  either  the  "kindergarten  is  poor 
regard  their  kindergarten  as  not  mere-  or  the  first  grade  is  wrong  in  spirit 
ly  an  institution,  but  as  an  exclusive  and  method.  The  kindergarten,  prop- 
and  peculiar  institution,  and  them-  erly  functioned,  is  the  first  step  in  the 
selves  as  the  elect,  alone  entitled  to  process  of  organized  and  systematized 
full  beatitude,  while  the  ordinary  education,  from  which  to  the  second 
teacher  is  considered  at  best  a  sort  of  step  is  a  gi-ade  so  easy  as  to  be  scarce- 
Peri  too  good,  possibly,  for  earth,  but  ly  perceptible  to  the  child.  There  is 
not  good  enough  for  heaven.  no  place  in  education  for  true  com- 

The  day  of  the  kindergai-ten  as  a  plete  isolation.  Education  is  as  con- 
thing  apart  from  the  school  is  past,  tinnons  as  life,  and  in  school  this 
The  day  of  the  holier-than-thou  kin-  should  Ite  exemplified.  One  process, 
dergartner  is  also  past.  Past,  too,  is  one  kind  of  discipline,  shades  into  an- 
the  day  of  the  ''connecting  class."  other  as  to-day  shades  into  to-morrow. 

The  difference  between  the  kinder-  Until   childrer    leap   in   a   day   from 

garten  and  the  so-called  first  grade  of  four  feet  in   height  to  six,  or  from 

the    primary    school    is    a    difference  diildish    incapacity    to    adult  i)o\ver, 

merely  in  the  tools  used.      The  prin-  there  will  be  no  place  for  the  isolation 

ciples,    the    philosophy,     underlying  of  processes  and  steps,  no  sound  rea- 

both  are  the  same.      The  child  of  six  son  for  shar])  and  violent  transitions 
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between    kindergarten    and    primary  really    comprehends    their    symbolic 

school,    grammar     school     and    high  meaning  and  has  also  common  sense, 

school,  high  school  and  college.     Par-  may  be  made  exceedingly  serviceable 

ticularly  is  the  chasm  between  kinder-  for  the  education  of  the  children.      I 

garten   and  primary  school  undesir-  have  no  quarrel    with    the   Gifts.      I 

able.  am   simply   protesting   against   their 

Here  are  lessons  for  both  kinder-  Avorship  and  the  assumption  that  they 

gartners  and  primary  teachers.      The  are  the  only    good    tools    for  use  in 

causes  of  the  schism  are  several.     On  training   young   children.     The  first 

the  kindergarten  side  they  are  chiefly  grade  teacher  with  lier  various  appli- 

idolatr}',   ignorance  of  the   real   and  ances  for  keeping  children  profitably 

wide   significance   of   Froebel's    doc-  employed,  including  the  reading  book, 

trine,  and  a  blind  faith  that  in  this  mav  be  as  trulv  a  follower  of  Froebel 

doctrine  finality  has  been  reached  and  and  may  as  truly  exemplify  his  edu- 

that  further  advancement  is  both  im-  cational  philosophy  as  the  kindergart- 

possible    and    undesirable.     On    the  ner  with  her  Gifts  and  Occupations, 

part  of  the  teachers,  the  chief  cause  Indeed,  I  have  seen  many  first  grade 

has   been    a   self-satisfied   traditional  rooms  which  were  more  truly  child 

dependence  upon  repression  and  stuf-  gardens  than  many  so-called  kinder- 

fing    as    educational    forces,    coupled  gartens  in  which  the  formal  orthodox 

with    the     inevitable     corollaries    of  material  was  religiously  used.     The 

these,  fear  of  activity  and  distrust  of  test  is  to  be  found  in  the  life  and 

freedom,  skepticism  as  to  the  wisdom  spirit  of  the  school, 
of  the  Creator  in  endowing  children  The  principles  of  the  true  kinder- 

with  an  irrepressible  desire  for  free-  garten  are  the  principles  of  all  sound 

dom  and  activity.  elementary    education, — making    use 

These  insulating  obstacles  to  union  of  the  natural  activities  of  children, 

are  rapidly  melting  in  the  sun,  but  such  as  play,. for  educative  ends;  en- 

the  desired  union  is  in  most  places  couraging    free    expression     through 

still  waiting  for  the  fusing  spark.  many  channels ;  stimulating  and  em- 

By  idolatry  I  mean  the  worship  of  ploying  bodily  activity ;  bringing  the 
those  graven  images,  the  Gifts  and  children  into  contact  with  nature ;  de- 
other  orthodox  material,  which,  when  veloping  reverence  and  altruism ;  en- 
placed  upon  tables  marked  with  inch  couraging  freedom ;  in  short,  stimu- 
squares,  to  many  kindergartners  are  lating  growth  by  natural  means, 
the  kindergarten.  These  and  other  broad  principles  are 

It  is  true  that  in  the  books  these  not   the   exclusive   possession   of   the 

have  a  lofty  and  mystical  symbolism  kindergarten ;  they  are  the  common 

which  by  some  occult  process  is  sup-  property  of  all  elementary  teachers,, 

posed  to  be  filtered  into  the  children,  without  the  recognition  of  which  no 

It  is  true,   moreover,     that   tliey   are  scliool  can  be  a  good  one.     But  the 

very    useful    tools,    and,    under    the  tools  are  a  secondary  consideration, 

direction  of  a  wise  kindergartener  who  I  have  seen  an  excellent  kindergarten 
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Avithoiit  a  Gift.  It  was  a  new  kinder- 
garten opened  in  September.  The 
usual  suj)plies  had  been  delayed,  and 
with  a  full  quota  of  children,  the 
bright  young  kindergartner  was 
farced  to  employ  her  ingenuity.  Fol- 
lowing Froebel's  example,  she  took 
her  children  out  of  doors,  where  na- 
ture had  her  own  gifts  for  them  in 
abundance.  The  kindergarten  was 
so  good  that  I  was  almost  sorry  when 
the  formal  material  arrived.  This 
young  girl  understood  the  meaning  of 
the  kindergarten; 

The  kindergartner,  too,  sometimes 
fails  to  keep  in  mind  the  truth  that 
growth  is'  a  law  of  life  and  that  this 
truth  apj)lies  to  institutions  as  well  as 
to  trees.  The  kindergarten  of  to-day, 
if  the  institution  has  vitality,  ought 
to  be  different  from  that  of  Froebel's 
time  or  that  of  twenty-five  years  ago ; 
and,  if  Froebel  were  alive  and  direct- 
ing it,  it  would  be.  Indeed,  he,  de- 
servedly the  patron  saint  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, did  not  invent  the  truths 
he  expounded,  he  v^^as  not  even  their 
original  discoverer ;  they  had  been 
propounded  long  before  his  day  and 
many  a  time.  He  did  embody  them 
in  definite  form  suited  to  prevailing 
conditions.  The  truths  are  eternal, 
but  the  form  will  be  changed  to  meet 
ever-changing  conditions.  The  form 
is  not  sacred.  At  present  it  needs 
only  slight  modification  in  the  kinder- 
garten proper,  and  the  kindergartner 
should  be  the  first  to  discover  the  need 
and  remedy  it.  She  shoidd  also  be 
the  first  to  recognize  and  approve  the 
application  of  these  truths  through 
other  means  to  other  conditions,  such 
as  are  found  in  the  other  grades  of  the 


primary  school,  of  which  hers  is  mere- 
ly the  first  grade. 

But  the  lack  of  harmony  between 
the  kindergarten  and  the  primary 
school  is  very  frequently  the  fault  of 
the  primary  teacher.  She  too  often 
regards  the  kindergarten  as  an  infe- 
rior institution  spoiling  the  children 
by  too  great  freedom,  unfitting  them 
for  school  by  so  stimulating  their  ac- 
tivities that  they  will  not  sit  still  and 
study  their  books  quietly  during  tlie 
school  session. 

It  is  true  that  a  poor  kindergarten 
may  unfit  children  for  giving  atten- 
tion to  either  teacher  or  work,  but  not 
so  a  good  kindergarten.  But  even  a 
good  one  doubtless  does  unfit  them  for 
such  a  school  as  the  objector  I  have  in 
mind  conducts,  the  school  of  repres- 
sion, rigid  "discipline,"  and  intellec- 
tual stuffing.  A.  child,  all  of  whose 
senses  have  been  made  alert  by  the  ac- 
■  tivities  of  the  kindergarten,  is  utterly 
spoiled  for  the  dull  routine  of  the  ma- 
chine, still-as-death  school;  but  the 
remedy  here  is  to  be  found  in  making 
over,  not  the  kindergarten  and  the 
child,  but  the  school  and  the  teacher. 
She  needs  to  study  Froebel's  philoso- 
phy and  to  be  filled  vnih.  his  spirit. 

The  extreme  conditions  here  stated 
have  been  greatly  modified  in  recent 
years, — more,  I  think,  by  the  teachers 
than  by  the  kindergartners,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done.  The  connecting 
class  still  exists  in  too  many  spots  to 
bridge  over  the  chasm.  Kindergart- 
ners still  arc  too  much  inclined  to 
flock  by  themselves.  There  is  still 
great  need  that  both  the  kindergart- 
ner and  grade  teacher  study  the  con- 
ditions of  each  other's  work,   accept 
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the  great  principles  of  education  as 
common  property,  and  consider  the 
spirit  as  greater  than  the  tool,  the  life 
than  the  method.  The  study  of  the 
children  "will  "ive  results  which  will 
guide  them  hoth,  and  the  love  of  the 
child  will  remove  professional  jeal- 
ousy and  mutual  distrust,  and  will 
draw  them  together.  A  true  kinder- 
garten, sympathetically  administered 
in  a  school,  exerts  an  uplifting  influ- 
ence upon  the  whole  institution.  It 
is  like  a  flower  shedding  its  aroma 
through  a  room.  But  in  a  true  school 
it  is  not  the  only  flower. 

The  desired  union  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  other  grades  of  the  pri- 
mary school  may  be  greatly  facili- 
tated by  suitable  organization.  One 
of  the  l>est  methods  is  the  placing  of 
both  under  the  same  supervision. 

Commonlv  the  kindergartners  have 
their  own  organization  and  their  own 
supervisor,  quite  distinct  from  those 
of  the  immediately  succeeding  grades. 
A  better  arrangement  is  to  place  both 
kindergartens  and  primary  schools 
under  a  single  supervisor,  or  if  the 
system  is  so  large  as  to  make  such 
supervision  too  difiicult  a  task  for  one 
person,  at  least  the  kindergarten  ami 
the  first  grade  can  be  combined  and 
so  supervised.    If  several  supervisors 


are  required,  it  is  better  to  have  them 
assigned  to  districts,  each  supervising 
the  kindergartens  and  some  of  the  pri- 
mary gTades,  than  to  have  their  labors 
confined  to  either  the  kindergarten  or 
the  grades. 

Such  super\dsors  will  necessarily 
bo  familiar  with  the  common  fund  of 
educational  principles  and  with  the 
methods  and  actual  work  of  both,  and 
l\v  personal  influence  can  do  much  to 
hariuonize  the  teachers  and  the  kin- 
flergartners,  making  of  their  respec- 
tive institutions  one  institution.  The 
teachers  and  kindergartners  naturally 
will  all  be  brought  together  in  com- 
iiioii  gatherings  for  educational  and 
social  ])m-])<>ses,  where  close  personal 
Cf  intact  and  the  common  study  of  their 
work  will  nnirc  them  still  more  firm- 
ly. 1  have  seen  this  plan  tried  in  dif- 
ff  ]-ent  places  with  excellent  effect. 

The  union  here  urged  is  surely  and 
rapidly  coming.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  great  kindergarten  leaders, 
whom  we  all  revere,  will  see  the  light 
and  exert  their  powerful  influence  in 
favor  (jf  broader  catholicity,  not  com- 
|)roinise  but  union,  that  the  divisions 
of  the  elementary  school  may  no 
longer  be,  as  Elbert  Hubbard  says  the 
chni'chcs  of  East  Aurora  are,  not  co- 
opci'ati\'c  but  competitive. 


Ckiminologists  estimate  that  from  .")0  to  100  })er  cent  of 
the  detected  cases  of  criminology'  are  the  result  of  prenatal 
causes,  the  remainder  being  caused  by  insalubrious  or  delete- 
rious youthful  environment  or  by  defective  education.  It  is 
a  theorem  of  penology  that  criminality  is  a  diseased  condition 
of  human  character. 

— Hennj  M.  Boies,  in,  The  Science  of  Penology. 


FEBRUARY. 

Bv  Nora  Hopper. 

1  a:m  the  voimg  year's  daughter, 
Made  out  of  mist  and  water, 

Shadow  and  gdimmering  suu. 
I  sought  the  mere  for  sedges, 
For  snowdrops  spoiled  the  hedges, 

And  thus  my  garland  won. 

Sharp  risk  of  being  frozen, 
Dared  Crocus,  to  be  chosen 
FloAver  of  niY  Paradise. 


I  am  the  young  year's  daughter, 
Made  out  of  mist  and  water, 
Shadow  and  glimmering  sun. 

— Selected. 


A  PLEA  FOR   THE   BETTER   TEACHING   OF 

MANNERS.     IL* 


Bv  Florence  Bell 


THE  demeanor  of  the  vouuiier  o-en- 
eration  is  a  good  deal  criticised 
in  these  davs,  and  I  cannot  denv  that 
much  of  the  adverse  criticisin  may  l:)e 
true.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the 
manner  oi  some  young  men — not  of 
all — is  conceited,  familial',  totally 
wanting  in  distinction,  and  in  chival- 
rous courtesy.  But  this,  perhaps,  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  man- 
ner of  some  young  girls — not  of  all — 

•Begun  in  January.  lOOL'. 


is  characterized  by  an  unpleasing  de- 
cision, l)y  a  want  of  dignity  and  re- 
serve, by  an  ugly  sort  of  slap-dash 
assurance,  and  by  a  total  want  of  deli- 
cate half-tones  in  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  them.  I  deplore  all 
these  regrettable  manifestations.  I 
deplore  that  there  should  be  sons  who 
come  down  to  breakfast  with  a  scowl, 
and  daughters  who  contradict  their 
mothers;  and  I  sympathize  Math  the 
grievance,  if  not  with  the  clamor,  of 
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the  people  who  write  articles  in  mag- 
azines  and  newspapers  to  complain 
bitterly  of  the  manners  of  the  present 
day,   and  especially  of  the  want  of 
deference  sho^vn  by  the  young  to  older 
people.     At  the  same  time,  I  fancy 
that  statistics  would  show  that  these 
articles  are  all  written  by  the  genera- 
tion that  is  offended  by  that  want  of 
deference.     Young  people  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  write  articles  on  the  manners 
of    older    ones.     That,    at    least,  we 
have  so  far  been  spared.     But  I  fancy 
that  if  they  did,  and  put  forth  their 
views   \\\i\\   the   candor   with   which 
their  o^vn  manners  are  criticised,  we 
should  find  that  they,  in  their  turn, 
were  often  very  unpleasantly  affected 
by  our  manner.     If  they  were  always 
addressed  courteously  and  smilingly, 
never  admonished  irritably   (and  of 
one  thing  I  am  quite  sure,  that  the 
wrong;  moment  to  rebuke  a  fault  is 
when     it     has     just     been     commit- 
ted),    never     silenced     or     snubbed 
or  sneered  at,    however    much  their 
utterances  may  seem  at  times  to  de- 
mand   such    treatment,    they  would 
probably     in     their     turn     feel     in- 
clined to    reply    more  amiably,  and 
we     should     perhaps     not     hear     of 
so   many    despairing  discussions  and 
inquiries  as  to  the  best  way  of  getting 
on  with  one's  familv.     But,  instead 
of  this,  it  is  too  often  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  ill  tlic  home  circle  it  is  allow- 
able, and  even  advisable,  to  dispense 
with  the  small  adornments  of  every- 
day courtesy.     The  influence  of  such 
a  code  on  the  grace  of  daily  inter- 
course must  necessarily  be  disastrous. 
Some    children    I    once    knew  used, 
whenever  they  handed  a  tiling  to  one" 


another,  to  do  so  combatively,  with  a 
violent  push,  which  invariably  suc- 
ceeded in  infuriating  the  recipient. 
The  same  unpleasing  effect  is  pro- 
duced when  children  of  a  larger 
growth  continue  the  process,  and  push 
their  remarks  or  their  arguments 
home  with  a  momentum  w^hich 
arouses  an  unreasoning  fury  in  their 
interlocutor.  We  all  know  what  it  is 
to  argue  with  such  people.  It  is  like 
trying  to  write  one's  opinions  on  sand- 
paper instead  of  on  a  fair  white  sheet. 
It  is  a  crime  to  allow  a  human  being 
to  grow  up  with  such  a  manner. 

If  urbanity  were  persistently 
taught  and  practiced  in  the  home, 
there  would  not  be  so  much  to  learn, 
and  especially  to  unlearn,  with  regard 
to  intercourse  wath  the  world  at  large. 
People  would  not  then  have  two  man- 
ners— one  to  use  in  public,  and  one  in 
private.  There  would  be  less  self- 
consciousness  and  less  affectation,  for 
these  arise  from  trying  to  do  a  thing 
of  which  we  are  uncertain,  to  assume 
a  manner  which  we  have  imperfectly 
acquired. 

Often  I  liave  seen  a  mother,  when 
put  to  shame  by  her  children's  rude- 
ness to  a  visitor,  scold  them 
roundly  and  unavailingly  for  con- 
tinuing to  do  the  ugly  thing  in 
public  that  she  had  tolerated  their  do- 
ing every  day  in  the  family  circle.  I 
saw  the  other  day  a  young  girl,  gently 
born  and  anxiously  brought  up,  com- 
ing into  a  drawing  room  at  an  after- 
noon party  just  as  a  dowager  was  leav- 
ing it.  To  my  amazement,  the  girl, 
instead  of  stepping  back  and  allowing 
the  older  woman  to  pass  her,  pressed 
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forward  with  all  the  impetus  of  her  people  know  in  these  days  that  a  golf 

youthful  vigor,  so  that  the  departing  player  must  not  strike  a  ball  from  the 

guest  had  to  wait  to  go  out  until  the  tee  until  the  player  in  front  of  him  is 

newcomer  had  pushed  her  way  past  two     strokes     ahead.       That      rule, 

her.  amongst  others,   is  put  up  on  every 

This  sort  of  thing  ought  not  to  be  golf  groimd.  But  they  do  not  know, 
possible.  And  the  responsibility  for  since  it  is  not  put  up  in  every  draw- 
it  lies  entirely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ing  room,  that  very  much  the  same 
parent;  for  it  is  evident  that  if  the  rule  should  be  observed  in  conversa- 
girl  had  been  taught  always  to  step  tion.  A  golf  player  would  not  think 
back  and  to  yield  the  way  to  older  of  standing  quite  close  to  the  tee  from 
people,  she  would  have  done  so  on  which  some  one  else  is  driving  off, 
that  occasion  also,  gracefully  and  as  mth  his  club  raised  to  strike,  before 
a  matter  of  course,  and  have  thereby  the  other  has  well  played.  But  when 
made  a  pleasant  impression  on  the  he  is  playing  the  game  of  conversa- 
mind  of  the  beholder  instead  of  a  dis-  tion  he  thinks  nothing  of  standing 
tinctly  unpleasant  one.     ^     ^     ^     ^  impatiently,    with    his   mouth    open. 

In  conclusion,  then,  what  we  want  while  the   other   player  is   speaking, 

is  some  scheme  by  which  a  complete  obvioush-  not  listening,  but  waiting 

training   in    demeanor    should   form  to  speak  himself  the  moment  the  otlier 

part  of  the  regular  curriculum.     The  shall  have  done.     He  obeys  the  for- 

method  of  tuition,  instead  of,  as  at  mer   rule   because  he   has   seen   and 

present,     consisting     of     haphazard  heard  it  clearly  stated  as  a  rule  of  the 

scoldings,  should  consist  of  a  system-  game ;  lie  transgresses  the  latter  one 

atic  course  of  instruction  in  the  high-  because  he  has  not  seen  or  heard  it  so 

er  branches  of  manner  or  manners,  stated. 

to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  the  ele-  These  rules,  therefore,  should  be 
mentary' grounding.  It  is  unreason-  drawn  up  and  tabulated  in  a  conven- 
able  to  expect,  as  we  do  at  the  present,  lent  form.  The  manual  thus  com- 
that  young  people,  arrived  at  a  given  piled  should,  when  illustrated  by  ex- 
stage  of  existence,  would  know  by  in-  amples  and  a  copious  commentary, 
tuition  that  which  we  have  never  de-  form  a  complete  code  of  minor  mor- 
liberately  tried  to  teach  them.  Let  als,  and  should  serve  as  a  handbook 
us  help  them,  therefore,  to  acquire  to  the  gentle  art  of  human  inter- 
betimes  certain  general  maxims  of  course,  holding  a  place  between  the 
conduct,  which  should  be  contained,  manual  of  etiquette  on  one  side,  which 
like  other  branches  of  knowledge,  in  deals  only  with  immaterial  and  fleet- 
a  book  compiled  for  the  purpose.  ing  details  of  usage,  and  the  teaching 
*-K-*-K-**  of   a   wider   morality   on    the   other, 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  laws  of  which  deals  with  the  laws  and  motives 
behavior  should  not  be  as  clearly  of  conduct  and  not  with  their  outward 
stated  as  those  of  golf  or  cricket,  and  manifestations.  The  ordinary  man- 
be  as  easy  to  acquire.     Most  young  ual  of  etiquette,  as  we  know  it  at  pres- 
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ent  (we  probably  all  of  us  smile  at 
the  name),  is  not  a  very  useful  ad- 
jimct  to  demeanor,  although  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  it  might  be  more  val- 
uable if  done  upon  slightly  different 
lines  and  with  a  little  more  subtlety 
of  discrimination  than  usually  ac- 
companies it.  We  have  yet  to  be 
given  a  book  of  the  higher  etiquette, 
if  I  may  so  call  it, — a  book  of  pre- 
cepts for  everyday  conduct,  done  on 
simple  lines,  and  giving  us  not  only 
the  2-eneral  outline  of  what  I  mav  call 
our  trivial  duty  to  our  neighbor,  but 
also  suggestions  in  detail,  which 
would  be  most  specially  useful.  We 
all  kuDw  how  sometimes  some  quite 
simple  suggestion  has  enabled  us  to 
avoid  a  pitfall,  to  remove  a  stumbling- 
block  of  which  we  were  imable  to  dis- 
cover the  cause.  We  know  how  mad- 
dening it  is  when  a  piano  jingles  or 
a  machine  sticks  for  some  mysterious 
reason  that  we  cannot  discover,  and 
how  intensely  grateful  we.  are  to  the 
person  who  shows  us  where  the  diffi- 
culty lies  and  enables  us  to  remove  it. 
Just  as  CTateful  should  we  be  to  the 
person  who,  when  onr  manner  jingles, 
so  to  speak,  can,  by  proposing  a  sim- 
ple expedient,  put  us  on  the  right 
lines  to  remedy  the  defect. 

And  here  let  me  again  plead  that 
the  suggestions  should  not  ascend  to 
too  lofty  an  altitude.  The  unfortu- 
nate offender  m  tliese  matters  is  apt 
to  be  approached  on  the  highest  moral 
level,  and  given  to  understand  that 
unless  he  alters  his  wliole  nature,  and 
gets  him  a  new  heart,  he  cannot  hope 
to  mend  the  error  of  his  ways.  This, 
if  I  may  be  forgiven  for  saying  so,  is 
a  very  needlessly  heavy  and  discour- 


aging line  to  take,  for  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  alter  one's  heart  than  one's 
manner. 

For  instance,  we  are  told  as  a  gen- 
eral maxim  that  we  should  sympa- 
thize witli  other  people's  joys  and  sor- 
rows ;  and  so  ready  are  we  to  comply 
with  this  precept  that  we  all  fondly 
believe  we  carry  it  out.  So  presum- 
ablv  we  do,  in  intention.  The  mis- 
take  is  that  we  do  not  always  trans- 
late this  intention  sufficiently  clearly 
into  words.  Indeed,  we  often  con- 
vey an  impression  quite  opposed  to 
that  of  sympathetic  benevolence.  We 
should  probably  none  of  us  acknowl- 
edge, or  even  conceive  it  to  be  pos- 
sible, that  we  should  not  be  sorrv  to 
hear  of  another  person's  suffering, 
whether  mental  or  physical.  And 
yet,  if  an  instance  of  it  is  brought  be- 
fore us  in  a  concrete  form,  by  the  suf- 
ferer telling  us  of  a  bad  night,  a 
chronic  complaint  or  the  misdoings 
of  an  unruly  servant,  what  do  we  do  ? 
Do  we  seem  sorry  ?  Do  we  concentrate 
our  attention  on  the  misfortunes  of 
the  narrator  and  pour  consolation 
into  his  ear  ?  Xot  at  all.  The  mo- 
ment his  grievance  has  left  his  lips 
we  instantly  reply  by  a  similar  griev- 
ance of  our  own,  for  which  we  de- 
mand his  sympathy  instead  of  pre- 
sentina,'  liim  ours.  I  think  I  am  well 
within  the  mark  in  saving  that  on 
eighteen  out  of  twenty  occasions  in 
whieli  one  human  being  says  to  an- 
other, ''I  awoke  at  five  this  morning," 
or  "I  did  n't  close  my  eyes  until 
dawn,"  the  other  one  will  reply,  ''And 
I  woke  at  four,"  or  "I  did  n't  go  to 
sleep  until  the  sun  was  shining."    Let 
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the  observer  Avhose  attention  has  been 
called  to  this  topic  notice,  for  ex- 
ample, at  a  breakfast-table  in  a  coun- 
try honse,  how,  if  one  person  says  he 
has  been  awakened  by  a  thrush  at 
three  a.  m.,  he  will  in  one  moment  be 
in  possession  of  the  experience  of  the 
entire  table,  without  one  word  from 
anyone  of  comment  or  sympathy  on 
the  experience  of  others.  Indeed, 
the  interested  observer  will  probably 
be  conscious  that  he  has  to  withhold 
himself  by  main  foi'ce  from  contrib- 
uting his  own  quota  to  the  list.  Tx't 
one  of  the  simple  rules  to  be  con- 
tained in  our  book,  then,  be,  never  to 
say  how  you  have  slept  yourself  when 
your  neighbor  tells  you  what  sort  of  a 
night  he  has  had.  Such  a  rule  will 
be  easily  remembered  and  the  habit 
of  complying  with  it  easily  acquired. 
It  soimds  trivial  and  absurd,  no 
doubt ;  but  I  believe  that  compliance 
with  a  score  of  such  maxims,  judi- 
ciouslv  chosen  and  constantlv  obeved, 
would  make  more  difference  to  each 
one  of  us  than  we  are  well  ready  to 
imagine,  and  would  be  of  incalculable 
help  in  oiling  the  wheels  of  daily  in- 
tercourse. 

And  to  make  the  machinery  of  life 
run  smoothly  is  surely  well  worth  do- 
ing, instead  of  dailv  throwing  a  hand- 
ful  of  sand  among  the  wheels ;  for  it 
would  be  as  easy  to  pick  up  again,  one 
by  one,-  actual  grains  of  sand  so 
thrown,  and  reassemble  them  in  one's 
hand,  as  to  remove  the  effect  of  a 
hundred   little    crudities   of   manner 


and  manners  with  which  some  people 
are  wont  to  roughen  the  path  of  life 
for  themselves  and  for  others.  These 
are  the  things  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  success ;  not  only  of  "w^orldly"  suc- 
cess and  advancement,  to  use  the  con- 
ventional expression  in  its  most  grov- 
eling sense,  but  of  that  other  success 
(worldly  too,  perhaps,  but  in  a  higher 
sense),  of  making  the  best  of  this 
world  while  we  live  in  it,  in  regard 
to  our  relations  with  our  kind.  Let 
us  realize  that  this  lies  a  great  deal 
more  within  our  own  hands  than  we 
are  apt  to  think.  Let  us  help  one  an- 
other to  learn  the  way  of  achieving 
it.  It  means  taking  a  good  deal  of 
troul:)le,  no  doubt ;  it  means  a  good 
deal  of  deliberation  and  sustained  ef- 
fort, and,  at  the  same  time,  will  de- 
pend a  good  deal  more  on  the  small 
things  we  do  than  on  the  big  ones. 
This  thought  is  not  necessarily  com- 
forting. It  is  to  many  people  rather 
the  reverse ;  for  in  our  hearts  we  most 
of  us  agree  with  the  Eastern  proverb, 
"One  great  deed  is  easier  than  a  thou- 
sand small  ones."  But  the  great  op- 
portunity, that  we  should  doubtless  so 
promptly  and  brilliantly  embrace, 
does  not  come  to  us  all ;  and,  instead 
of  letting  so  much  potential  heroism 
run  to  waste,  we  had  better  employ  it 
in  the  countless  daily  opportunities 
that  we  all  have  of  winning  bv  the 
veriest  trifles — or  of  putting  away 
from  us,  as  the  case  may  be, — the 
good  will  of  our  fellow  creatures. 
— Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  STORMY  PETREL.* 

By  Anna  Sanford  Thojipson. 

SkimmijStg  o'er  the  ocean, 

Dancing  on  the  wave, 
Running  with  the  tempest, 

Ever  blithe  and  brave, — 
Waterproof  of  feathers 

On  his  lithesome  form, — 
This  is  'Tittle  Peter," 

Birdling  of  the  storm ! 

Far  u^jon  the  waters 

Joyously  he  goes, 
Knowing  that  when  weary 

He  may  seek  repose. 
Cradled  by  the  ocean. 

Safe  as  in  a  nest. 
Buoyant  little  body, 

Feather-ball  at  rest ! 

Canopied  by  wave-crest, 

Rocked  by  raging  tide. 
Lulled  to  dreamless  slumber. 

Dangers  all  defied : 
PI  e  who  holds  the  waters 

In  His  hollow  hand. 
Formed  this  little  creature 

Tempests  to  withstand, 

Peter  the  Apostle 

Once  would  walk  the  sea. 
But  tempestuous  billows 

Made  his  courage  flee. 
Xot  so  "Little  Peter"  ; 

Where  the  foam-crests  form 
There  he  rides  in  triumph, 

Birdling  of  the  storm  ! 

*Thi.s  small  ^ea-fowl,  a  "  Little  I'pter,"  ventures  far  I'roin  land,  half  flyinp  and  lialf  skii>i)ing-  over 
the  waves.  It  revels  in  the  teniiiest,  and,  when  weary,  rolls  itself  into  a  ball,  and  the  buoyant,  oily  little 
body  is  tossed  about  by  the  waves. 


KINDERGARTEN    ACTIVITIES.    I. 


Bv  Kathebixe  Bebbe. 


INTRODUCTION^. 

T  X  a  recent  examination  given  to 
kindergartners,  one  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  was:  "What  activities, 
outside  of  the  use  of  the  Gifts  atxd  Oc- 
cupations, do  you  find  of  value  in  the 
kindergarten?"  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, this  question  was  very  insuffi- 
ciently answered.  ''Music,  marching, 
songs,  and  games,"  was  the  most  fre- 
quent response.  This  seems  strange, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
«o  great  a  development  along  the  lines 
of  constructive  work,  and  also  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  kindergartners  have 
been  constantly  improving  their  meth- 
ods and  giving  to  each  other  the  re- 
sults of  accumulated  experience. 
Everv  director,  out  of  her  own  origi- 
nalitv  and  inventiveness  (powers 
whicli  Froebel's  system  is  bound  to 
■develop  in  her  as  well  as  in  the  chil- 
'dren),has,  during  her  time  of  service, 
been  adding  to  her  store  of  tried  and 
proven  kindergarten  activities.  These 
have  been  passed  on  to  assistants  and 
volunteers,  and  bv  them  to  other  direc- 
tors,  until  every  graduate  has,  or 
should  have,  at  her  disposal,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  training  in  the  use  of  the 
Gifts  and  Occupations,  a  very  wealth 
of  resource. 

In  each  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Kindergarten  Club  some 
few  years  aeo,  ten  or  a  dozen  mem- 
-bers,    who    were    dealing   with  some 


practical  aspect  of  the  kindergarten 
work,  gave  to  the  club  the  help  of 
their  experiences,  methods,  and  re- 
sources. ISTone  of  us  felt  that  we 
could  afford  to  miss  a  single  one  of 
those  meetings.  JSTo  one  could  come 
away  from  them  without  having  add- 
ed treasure  to  her  store.  All  gave 
gladly  and  all  received  thankfully. 

The  same  process,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  takes  place  in  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois, where,  every  fourth  Saturday, 
the  directors  and  assistants  of  the  pub- 
lic kindergartens  meet  to  go  over  in 
detail  the  work  of  the  coming  month. 
The  subjects  for  consideration  are 
agTced  upon  when  the  outline  of  the 
year's  work  is  given.  At  each  meet- 
ing every  one  present,  from  the  super- 
visor down  to  the  newest  assistant, 
gives  whatever  she  has  on  the  subjects 
to  be  studied,  used,  or  touched  upon. 
The  result  is  a  delightful  morning  of 
the  freest  possible  discussion,  and  a 
wealth  of  material  from  which  the 
progi'ams  of  the  different  groups  are 
made  out.  This  includes  music, 
songs,  stories,  talks,  experiences, 
games.  Gifts,  Occupations,  and  mis- 
cellaneous activities. 

As  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  gifts  of  this  sort  which  avc,  the 
public  kindergartners  of  Evanston, 
liavo  received  from  others,  we  desire, 
by  means  of  the  printing  press,  to  ex- 
tend to  our  fellow- workers  some  of 
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our  aeenmTilated  results.  That  is, 
we  want  to  put  at  their  disposal  those 
things  A\liicli  we  have  tried  and  found 
good,  outside  of  our  work  with  the 
Gifts  and  Occupations.  We  must 
not  be  understood  as  disparaging  the 
technical  kindergarten  material,  how- 
ever ;  for  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
occupy  the  safe  middle  ground  in 
these  days  when  some  of  our  confreres 
are  asking  for  the  practical  discon- 
tinuance of  the  Gifts  and  Occupa- 
tions, while  others  contend  that  only 
these  should  be  used  by  the  true  dis- 
ciple of  Froebel.  We  use  both  Gifts 
and  Occupations  throughout  the  year, 
finding'  in  them  for  the  children 
the  development  claimed  by  Froe- 
bel ;  but  we  also  find  what  seems 
to  us  as  real  a  development 
through  work  with  other  mate- 
rial,  work  which  is  to  the  child  Life 
itself,  and  which  helps  to  make  the 
kindergarten  a  natural,  healthful, 
child's  world. 

We  shall  not  try  to  tell  how  we  do 
these  things,  liut  only  wliat  things  we 
do, — knowing  that  tlie  average  kin- 
dergartner's  training  and  inventive- 
ness will  liclp  her  to  ways,  means,  and 
details. 

CHAPTER  I. 

"^JJEFOKE  SCHOOL." 

We  say  ''before  school"  in  our  kin- 
dergartens because  these  kindergar- 
tens are  not  only  in,  but  are  a  part  of, 
the  seliools  whose  names  they  bear. 
We  have  tlie  children  for  one  year 
only,  from  five  to  six  years  of  age, 
and  so  feel  that  we  must  in  every  way 
economize  and  use  to  the  best  a<l\an- 
tage  the  time  at  our  disposal,  which 


is  entirely  too  brief  for  all  we  want 
to  do.  Ostensibly  kindergarten  opens 
at  nine  o'clock.  Really  it  begins  at 
twenty  minutes  of  nine,  when  the  big 
doors  are  opened  and  the  children  are 
allowed  to  come  in.  We  regard  this 
twenty  minutes  as  one  of  the  best 
"periods"  of  our  day ;  for  our  work  is 
so  thoroughly  and  carefully  pre])ared 
beforehand  that  when  the  children 
come  flocking  in  we  are  as  trulv  theirs 
as  we  are  after  tlie  nine  o'clock  bell 
I'ings. 

We  get  very  near  them  in  this  "be- 
fore  school"  time.  We  become  really 
acquainted  with  the  shy  ones ;  we 
wash,  brush,  tie,  and  pin  up  the 
disheveled  ones ;  and  we  play  with 
the  riotous  ones,  helping  them 
thereby  to  keep  within  bounds. 
Each  of  us  makes  a  nucleus  of  herself, 
so  to  speak,  every  teacher  being  the 
center  of  a  group  which  is  drawn  to 
her  by  a  very  natural  process  of  hu- 
man gravitation.  We  add  io  our  at- 
tractiveness in  as  many  ways  as  we 
may,  and  some  of  these  ways  I  shall 
try  to  set  forth,  hoping  that  they  may 
prove  suggestive,  at  least  to  younger 
kindergartuers  and  to  those  who  are 
far  away  or  isolated  from  the  centers 
of  kimlei'garten  thonght  and  inspira- 
tion. 

First,  there  is  our  doll,  the  beloved 
Daisy  Ellen,  \\1im  ;i])])earcd  in  one  of 
our  kindergartens  fonr  years  ago  and 
heeiinie  an  immediate  favorite  on  ac- 
coniil  of  liei'  niilii'eakalth'  head  and 
soft  liuggable  body.  She  was  young 
IIh'ii,  only  a  year  old.  and  had  to  take 
naps  in  liei'  liaininock  while  we 
worked.  In  May  of  her  second  year 
she  was  fitted  ont  with  a  coat  and  bon- 
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net,  <ni(l  a  satchel  just  large  enough 
to  liiilil  hev  iiightgowu,  so  that  she 
might  uuule  a  rouuil  of  visits  among 
hev  friends  and  a(huirers.  Every 
noon,  for  weeks,  she  bobbed  gaylv 
down  the  street  with  some  ecstatic 
host  oi'  hostess.  lu  fact,  she  was  en- 
tertained so  enthnsiastically  and  con- 
stantlv  that  when  the  last  of  -Inne 
<3anie  she  was  almost  in  shreds. 

After  the  kindergarten  had  closed 
for  the  vear,  she  was  allowed  to  e'o  to 
California  with  one  of  the  children 
who  had  loved  her,  in  the  hope  that 
she  might  at  least  last  for  the  child's 
diversion  until  the  journey's  end. 
Whether  she  did  or  not  we  never 
heard;  but  when  the  kindergarten 
opened  in  the  autumn,  immediate  and 
pressing  were  the  inquiries  for  Daisy 
Ellen.  Searching  questions  were 
asked  by  visiting  "First-Graders," 
and  over  and  over  again  in  response  to 
the  statement  that  she  had  gone  to 
California  for  her  health,  came  the 
persistent  wail :  "But  ivlien  is  she 
coming  back  V  We  straightway  took 
counsel  together  and  decided  to  get 
one  of  the  printed  dolls  just  then  be- 
ginning to  be  advertised,  and  invest 
that  with  Daisy  Ellen's  memory  and 
many  virtues.  Old  friends  found  the 
new  Daisy  Ellen  just  as  good  to 
squeeze  as  her  predecessor  had  been, 
and  the  new  children  soon  learned  not 
only  to  love  her  but  to  admire  her  ex- 
emplary conduct  and  to  respect  her 
knowledge  of  kindergarten  lore. 

Daisy  Ellen  is  a  regular  attendant 
on  the  morning  circle  and  her  ges- 
tures are  always  energetic  and  appro- 
priate. To  be  sure  she  is  apt  to  be 
careless    during    the    jDrayer ;    but  a 


friendly  liand  often  shoots  out  to  the 
back  of  her  head  and  holds  her  kindly 
but  tirinly  in  a  devotional  attitude. 

Daisy  Ellen  no  longer  takes  naps 
in  the  hannnock.  The  kindergarten 
cai'penters  have  made  her  a  chair,  and 
als()  a  table  wliidi  is  marked  off  in 
inch  s(}uares  ;  and  she  does  her  work 
witli  the  rest.  She  has  a  sled,  too, 
nuuh'  of  a  starch  box,  in  which  the 
children  draw  her  and  in  which  she 
coasts  in  the  "before  school"  time. 
At  the  present  writing  she  is  having 
a  l>e(lstead  nnide  out  (jf  the  tray  of  an 
old  ti'unk.  The  tray  stands  on  four 
stout  legs  and  is  embellished  by  a 
graceful  headboard  made  of  a  box 
cover.  You  need  not  laugh !  It  is 
all  even  and  straight;  and  after  the 
whole  is  painted  a  cheerful  green  it  is 
going  to  look  very  well  indeed.  After 
the  bedstead  is  finished,  we  shall  make 
a  nuittress,  pillow,  sheets,  blanket, 
and  patchwork  quilt.  JSText  year  we 
are  going  to  make  Daisy  Ellen  a 
wardrobe,  with  a  doni-  which  will  open 
and  shut  on  leather  hinges.  There 
will  be  a  shelf  and  dress  hooks  inside, 
and  tliis  wardrobe,  too,  will  be  painted 
green. 

Daisy  Ellen  is  a  simply  dressed 
child.  She  wears  a  long-sleeved  ging- 
ham apron  over  a  red  and  black  plaid 
dress.  She  is  not  harassed  by  floppy 
l)onnets,  scratchy  bows,  clumsy 
sleeves,  and  big  collars.  She  does  not 
have  to  be  cautioned  every  five  min- 
utes not  to  soil  her  clothes, — although, 
of  course,  she  is  expected  to  be  reason- 
able. She  wears  real  stockings,  and 
shoes  which  were  bought  at  Mr.  ]\[i- 
chael  Kelly's  shoe  shop.  .Mr.  Kcdly 
had  a  little  boy  in  the  kindergarten  at 
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the  time  of  purchase  and  was  there- 
fore much  pleased  when  the  whole 
troop  of  children  accompanied  Daisy 
Ellen  to  his  shop,  and  breathlessly 
watched  the  fitting.  The  shoes  were 
bought  with  money  taken  from  the 
kindergarten  bank,  which  this  year 
again  was  opened  that  the  dear  child 
might  have  a  pair  of  rubbers. 

Daisv  Ellen  has  had  a  birthdav 
party  and  a  Christmas  tree.  She  has 
ffone  on  every  visit  and  excursion  un- 
dertaken  by  the  kindergarten  for  the 
last  four  years.  She  occasionally 
spends  a  morning  in  the  First  Grade 
room  and  once  in  a  while  goes  to  visit 
the  sick.  She  has  a  number  of  cou- 
sins Avho  closely  resemble  her,  for  in 
this  particular  school  district  many 
small  maidens  have  besought  Santa 
Claus  to  bring  them  a  doll  "just  like 
dear  Daisy  Ellen !" 

Over  and  over  again  it  happens 
that  a  child  wdio  finishes  his  work  be- 
fore the  others  asks  to  go  and  "visit 
with  Daisy  Ellen" ;  and  it  is  a  com- 
mon sight  to  see  the  two  gravely  look- 
ing at  a  picture  book  or  playing  blocks 
together. 

So  in  the  "before  school"  time  the 
first  cry  is  for  Daisy  Ellen ;  and 
happy  is  the  early  bird  who  gets  the 
coveted  worm.  It  is  etiquette  among 
us,  however,  to  let  some  one  else  hold 
her  at  circle  time,  if  we  have  had 
her  before  school ;  and  when  we  want 
to  be  particularly  nice  to  a  friend, 
neighbor,  or  visitor,  we  surrender  her 
for  a  time  to  other  welcoming  arms. 
Many  dolls  come  to  visit  her.  These 
are  welcomed,  admired,  and  appre- 
ciated by  teachers  who  really  have 
some  idea  of  how  to  play  with  dolls. 


In  another  of  our  kindergartens  is 
a  cousin  of  Daisy  Ellen's  whose  name 
is  Jimmy.  He  is  only  a  baby  in  long 
clothes  as  vet ;  but  when  he  is  two 
years  old  he  will  wear  Russian 
blouses,  and,  later,  go  into  trousers. 
He  has  a  lovely  afghan  made  of  many 
]:)ieces  of  "truly  weaving"  sewed  to- 
gether. 

In  a  third  kindergarten  is  a  doll 
named  Jerushv.  She  is  not  as  gen- 
erally  popular  as  Daisy  Ellen,  but  is 
dearly  beloved  in  certain  Italian  and 
African  circles  which  she  frequently 
adorns  wuth  her  presence.  She  seems 
especially  adapted  to  settlement  work, 
but  will  probably  extend  her  sphere  of 
influence  in  time. 

It  is  during  the  '"before  school" 
period  that  toys  brought  by  the  chil- 
dren who  wish  to  share  their  pleas- 
ures and  treasures  with  their  mates 
are  enjoyed.  Instead  of  being  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  circle  and  per- 
functorily noticed  after  nine  o'clock, 
they  are  examined,  sympathetically 
appreciated,  and  played  with.  We 
have  had  no  end  of  fun  with  various 
mechanical  toys,  for  these  give  great 
joy  to  the  poorer  children,  whose  own 
playthings  are  of  the  cheapest.  The 
proud  OAvner  greatly  enjoys  this  add- 
ed "something  to  do"  with  a  posses- 
sion which  soon  reaches  its  limita- 
tions if  played  with  alone.  Espe- 
cially do  we  welcome  toy  animals, — 
dogs,  cats,  horses,  cows,  and  woolly 
sheep ;  and,  letting  the  kindergarten 
imagination  play  around  them,  we 
are  often  able  to  send  them  home  with 
an  added  value,  making  them  for 
their  owners  more  what  they  should 
be — centers   for  widening  circles   of 
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imaginative   plays,   points   of   depar- 
ture rather  than  accomplished  ends. 

To  one  of  our  kindergartens  a 
friend  has  given  beautiful  sets  of  toy 
animals,  with  which  we -have  had  so 
many  delightful  plays  that  we  find 
ourselves  wishing  for  a  further  en- 
dowment of  toys.  We  hope  little  by 
little  to  accumulate  an  outfit,  for  edu- 
cational use,  of  housekeeping  imple- 
ments, such  as  pails,  brooms,  dusters, 
brushes,  dishes,  tubs,  irons,  and  a 
stove.  We  also  want  a  large  wagon, 
carpenters'  tools,  garden  tools,  and 
wheelbarrows,  all  of  which  we  have 
faith  to  believe  will  be  ours  in  time. 
The  dolls'  belongings  we  prefer  to 
make,  as  well  as  other  toys  of  which 
we  shall  speak  later. 

We  have  a  set  of  ragged  story  books 
on  which  frequent  hands  are  laid  and 
we  are  often  besought  to  "read  this 
one."  So  again  and  again  we  read 
the  dear  old  tales  and  verses  to  chil- 
dren who  have  them  at  home  and 
never  tire  of  them,  as  well  as  to  chil- 
dren who  only  get  them  from  us.  This 
does  not  in  any  way  take  the  place  of 
the  regular  story  telling;  it  is  only 
doing  in  a  very  simple  old-fashioned 
way  what  mothers  do,  would  like  to 
do,  or  should  do,  at  home. 

We  have  found  this  twenty  minutes 
the  most  profitable  time  for  examin- 
ing together,  in  less  formal  fashion 
than  is  possible  on  the  circle,  the 
many  outdoor  treasures,  specimens, 
and  curiosities  brought  in.  Without 
any  restrictions,  except  an  occasional 
caution  in  regard  to  polite  considera- 
tion, we  can  crowd  together  to  see, 
taste,  touch,  or  handle  our  seed  pods, 
birds'  nests,  wasp  and  hornet  homes, 


leaves,  nuts,  grains,  evergi'eens, 
stones,  twigs  and  flowers,  frogs'  eggs 
and  tadpoles.  We  can  take  in  our 
hands  the  bits  of  wool  and  cotton,  the 
tiny  loom,  the  woven  cloth,  the  spin- 
ning ^vheel,  and  the  other  objects 
which  are  loaned  to  us  from  time  to 
time. 

It  is  before  school  that  we  make  our 
maple  syrup,  and  churn  our  butter; 
that  we  most  comfortably  thresh  our 
grain,  do  our  milling,  and  bake  our 
whole-wheat  cakes ;  for  while  the  one 
necessarily  small  group  actually  em- 
ployed is  at  work,  and  the  limited 
iiumber  of  possible  spectators  absorb- 
edly  looking  on,  the  other  children 
can  have  the  freedom  of  the  black- 
board, sand  table,  picture  books,  and 
other  attractions  while  waiting  their 
turn. 

Sometimes  we  make  an  "object  pic- 
ture" on  a  table  or  window  sill,  using 
such  material  as  the  kindergarten  af- 
fords, supplemented  by  suggested 
loans  from  interested  participants. 
We  evolve  kitchens,  dining  rooms^ 
bedrooms  and  parlors,  barnyards, 
stables,  sheepfolds,  pastures,  and 
camps.  Sometimes  we  erect  a  tele- 
graph line  or  operate  a  telephone  sys- 
tem. We  have  all  sorts  of  blocks 
which  at  opportune  times  are  conven- 
iently placed  for  free  building.  At 
other  times  there  are  tools  and  bits  of 
soft  wood  for  spontaneous  carpentry. 

Pets  are  often  brought  in,  and  we 
have,  in  our  time,  entertained  dogs, 
cats,  pigeons,  rabbits,  and  white  rats. 
Once  we  had  homing  pigeons  sent  to 
us  from  a  distance;  and  we  had  the 
exciting  pleasure  of  setting  them  free 
at  nine  o'clock  exactly,  and  of  receiv- 
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ing  word  from  the  owner  the  next  lay 
regarding  the  moment  of  arrival  at 
the  home  cote.  For  many  reasons 
thesie  brief  visits  from  onr  animal 
friends  have  been  more  satisfactory 
than  onr  attempts  at  keeping  pets ; 
althongh  we  have  raised  young  cana- 
ries and  had  doves,  fish,  tnrtles,  and 
cats  of  pur  own.  These,  of  course, 
must  be  fed  and  cared  for.  We  also 
look  out  for  the  sparrows  during  the 
winter  and  feed  certain  pigeons  that 
have  learned  to  look  to  us  for  fre- 
quent treats. 

Then  we  have  housework  to  do. 
We  wash  every  ^Alonday  and  iron 
every  Tuesday  during  the  first  weeks 
of  kindergarten,  and  later  at  longer 
intervals — European  fashion.  Our 
kindergarten  handkerchiefs,  our  paste 
cloths,  paint  cloths,  and  cleaning 
cloths,  we  can  in  this  wav  care  for 
ourselves.  There  is  much  dusting, 
sweeping  and  cleaning  which  small 
hands  can  do  and  do  well.  An  equip- 
ment of  overalls,  aprons,  and  sweep- 
ing caps  adds  much  to  the  interest  of 
these  occupations.     We  have,   more- 


over, our  plants  to  care  for,  the  dress- 
ing rooms  to  keep  in  order,  and,  in 
the  spring,  our  outdoor  garden  work. 
Xow  we  should  find  it  impossible 
to  do  all  of  these,  to  us,  desirable 
things  in  addition  to  our  regular  work 
on  the  circles  and  at  the  tables,  if  we 
(lid  not  do  them  between  half  past 
eio'ht  and  niue  o'clock.  We  have 
found  it  not  at  all  impossible  so  to 
arrange  our  time  that  we  are  free  to 
do  this  ''before  school"  work;  and.  in 
looking  back  over  the  results,  we  arc 
more  than  convinced  that  it  has  paid 
us  for  our  extra  effort.  Of  cours(>, 
we  do  not  have  all  the  children  every 
morning.  Some  few  early  birds  are 
always  on  hand,  but  the  others  vary 
in  attendance  accordinc:  to  home  exi- 
gencies.  But  any  particularly  desir- 
able activity  is  kept  up  long  enough  to 
give  eveiy  one  a  chance;  and  the  very 
fact  that  these  morning  groups  are 
small  and  fiuctuating  gives  us  all  the 
better  opportunity  for  carrying  on  the 
various  plays  and  experiences  which 

I  have  tried  to  describe. 

To  he  continued. 


Grave  on  thy  heart  each  past  ''red-letter  day"  ! 
Forget  not  all  the  sunshine  of  the  way 
By  which  the  Lord  hath  led  thee ;  answered  prayers, 
And  joys  unasked,  strange  blessing's,  lifted  cares, 
Grand  pi'omise-echocs !     Thus  thy  life  shall  be 
One  record  of  his  love  and  faithfulness  to  thee. 

— F.  It.  Ilaccrgal. 


BOB,  THE  SHEPHERD  DOG. 

By  Mabel  A.  Powell. 

'T*  HEKE   was   once   a   dog  named  He  ran  around  them  and  barked,  and 

Bob,  who  lived  far  out  in  the  the  master's  voice  was  heard  calling: 

country   on    a   big   farm.     Bob   was  "Ca-dey!     ca-dey!     ca-dey!"     When 

called    a    shepherd    dog    because  he  the  sheep   heard  the  master  calling 

watched  the  sheep  and  kept  the  little  them  and  saw  Bob  running  near,  they 

lambs  from  getting  lost.  knew  that  they  were  safe  and  would 

Sometimes  the  sheep  would  be-  soon  be  in  the  barn, 
come  frightened  and  start  to  run  Bob  and  his  master  got  very  cold, 
away.  "WTien  Bob  saw  them  all  run-  and  the  sheep  were  so  stiff  with  cold 
ning, — the  more  timid  ones  follow-  that  they  had  to  walk  very  slowly, 
ing  after  the  biggest  and  boldest  sheep  But  before  long,  the  sheep  were  snug 
of  the  flock, — he  would  rim  around  and  warm  in  the  big  barn;  and  then 
them,  barking  as  he  went.  The  they  began  to  talk,  saying:  ''Baal 
sheep  would  know  by  this  that  they  baa!  baa!"  This  meant:  "How  glad 
were  being  taken  care  of,  and  back  we  are  to  get  out  of  the  snow  and  into 
they  would  go  to  the  hillside  and  this  warm  barn !" 
quietly  eat  grass  again,  feeling  no  Tlien  the  master  began  to  count  the 
more  fear.  ^Vlien  Bob  had  quieted  sheep,  to  see  that  he  had  lost  none ; 
the  sheep,  he  would  lie  down  at  his  and  when  he  had  finished  counting 
master's  feet,  and  liis  master  would  he  said  :  "Bob,  there  is  one  lamb  miss- 
pat  him  on  the  head  and  say:  "Bob,  ing.  Go  and  find  it." 
you  are  a  good  dog !  I  could  not  take  So  Bob  went  out  into  the  storm, 
care  of  the  flock  without  you."  back  to  the  hills  where  the  sheep  had 

One  day,  when  Bob  and  his  master  been  pasturing.        Oh,   how  hard  it 

were  watching  the  sheep,   the  snow  was  to  get  through  the  deep  snow! 

began  to  fall, — at  first  very  slowK  Bob  would  go  a  short  distance,  then 

and  gently,  and  then  faster  and  fast-  stop  and  sniff  the  air,  and  then  bark, 

er,  until  the  ground  was  all  covered  He   liunted   for   the   little   lamb   a 

over.     Oh!  what  a  storm  came  up!  long  time  in  this  way — so  long  a  time 

It  seemed  as  though  the  old  woman  that    the    master    thought  the  lamb 

up  in  the  sky  were  emptying  every  would  freeze.     But  by  and  by  Bob 

one  of  her  feather  beds  down  upon  the  was  heard  barking  loudly  at  the  barn 

earth !     There  was  so  much  snow  in  door,  and  when  the  master'  opened  it 

the  air  that  the  sheep  could  not  see  the  dog  rushed   in  and  jumped  and 

each  other.     They  became  frightened  frisked    about   him.     He   seemed    to 

and  called  out  in  the  storm:  "Baa!  say:  "Come  wdth  me!  I  liave  found 

baa  !  baa  !"  the  lamb  !" 

Xow   it  was   Bob's  time  to   help.  The  master  put  on  his  warm  coat 
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and  pulled  his  cap  over  liis  ears,  and  it  back  tx)  the  barn.     There  he  gave 

started  off  with  Bob.     Back  to  the  it  warm  milk  to  drink,  and  soon  the 

pasture  they  went,  the  wet  snow  beat-  lamb  began  to  frisk  and  play  with 

ing  in  their  faces.     Bob  led  the  way  the    others.     The    old    sheep    looked 

to  a  far  corner  of  the  field,  and  there,  sober  and  called  it  a  foolish  lamb  to 

in,  a  heap,   lay  the  little  lamb.     It  stray  from  the  others  and  get  lost; 

was  too  cold  even  to  say  "Baa  !"    The  but  Bob  and  his  master  looked  very 

master  lifted  it  in  his  arms,  and,  cov-  happy,  and  so  did  the  little  lamb,  safe 

ering  it  with  his  warm  coat,  carried  in  tlie  fold. 


MARCHING  SONG. 

By  Emilie  I'ouLssoN. 

Ready  !  Ready ! 

Quiet  every  foot  and  hand ; 

Ready !  Ready ! 

All  attentive  do  we  stand. 

Left,  right !    Left,  right ! 

Till  we  hear  the  next  command — 

Forward  !  March  !  Then 

Marching  on  we  ffo. 

Tip-toe !     Tip-toe ! 

(Steady  now,  erect  and  tall !) 

Tip-toe !     Tip-toe ! 

Softly  do  our  footsteps  fall ; 

Tip-toe !     Tip-toe ! 

Lightly  treading,  one  and  all. 

Tip-toe !     Tip-toe ! 

Thus  we  march  along. 

Tramp,  tramp  !     Tramp,  tramp  ! 
Heavy  now  again  our  tread  ; 
Tramp,  tramp  !     Tramp,  tramp  ! 
Till  the  marching  time  is  sped. 
Tramp,  tramp  !     Tramp,  tramp  ! 
Till  a  sudden  word  is  said — 
Tramp,  tramp  !     Tramp,  tramp  ! 
Halt!  The  march  is  done! 
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A  KINDERGARTEN  AQUARIUM. 


By  Florence  Lawson. 


pOSSIBLY  no  more  intense  in- 
terest has  been  created  by  any 
celebrated  international  yacht  race 
than  that  which  held  spellbound  the 
small  members  of  our  kindergarten 
on  the  occasion  of  the  launching  of 
two  walnut  shell  sailboats  upon  the 
untroubled  seas  of  the  kindergarten 
fish  pond.  The  test  in  the  latter  case 
was,  however,  less  a  test  of  speed  and 
nautical  skill  than  of  seaworthy  en- 
durance. Of  course,  the  boat  launch- 
ino-  was  but  an  incidental  interest  of 
the  pond;  the  real  and  lasting  inter- 
est is  due  to  the  life  that  the  pond 
supports. 

Two  things  must  be  considered  in 
establishing  an  indoor  aquarium :  the 
reproduction,  in  so  far  as  is  possible, 
of  the  natural  conditions  of  pond 
life ;  and  the  preservation  of  a  certain 
standard  of  attractiveness,  -without 
the  sacrifice  of  the  first  essential.  For 
a  large  indoor  aquarium,  running 
water  is  far  preferable,  since  it  is  im- 
possible to  support  any  variety  of  life 
in  stagnant  water.  To  keep  the 
water  running  constantly  is  desirable, 
— although  it  is  possible  to  preserve  a 
certain  amount  of  freshness  if  the 
water  is  allowed  to  run  for  a  short, 
time  once  or  twice  a  day.  It  is  also 
well  to  have  the  pond  so  placed  that 
light  and  air  may  have  free  access. 

A  question  of  great  interest  to  the 
school  board  is  the  manner  and  cost 
of  construction.      The  tank,  which  is 


pictured  in  this  number,*  is  of  gal- 
vanized iron.  It  is  eight  feet  long, 
six  feet  wide,  and  six  inches  deep,  and 
the  cost  was  eleven  dollars.  The 
wooden  flooring  under  the  tank  is  also 
eio'ht  bv  six  feet  and  is  raised  six 
inches  above  the  floor  of  the  room.  A 
wooden  wainscoting  sheathes  the 
whole  structure  and  is  finished  at  the 
top  by  a  wooden  cap  three  inches  in 
width.  In  the  center  of  the  pond  is 
a  supply  pipe  one  half  inch  in  diam- 
eter, three  feet  in  height,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  spray  cap.  A  waste 
pipe  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  eight  inches  high  is  fin- 
ished with  a  piece  of  quarter-inch 
wire  mesh.  There  is  a  plug  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  and  thus  it  is  eas- 
ily emptied  at  house  cleaning  time. 
The  cost  of  the  plumbing  and  of  the 
woodwork  would  be  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  appointments  of  the 
building  and  the  carpenter  force. 

It  is  important Vo  preserve  in  the 
aquarium  a  proper  balance  of  plant 
and  animal  life,  since  each  contrib- 
utes to  the  support  of  the  other. 
Crowding  this  life,  either  as  to  kinds 
or  numbers,  should  be  avoided,  from 
both  sanitary  and  aesthetic  points  of 
view,  since  overcrowding  makes  dirty 
water,  and  dirty  water  is  conducive 
neither  to  the  health  of  the  pond's  in- 
habitants nor  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  jjond. 
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As  for  the  kinds  of  plant  life: 
papyrus,  umbrella  plant,  bulrushes, 
or  any  plants  liking  wet  soil  or  water, 
mav  be  arranc-ed  ainonc;  the  rocks  and 
stones  about  the  supply  pipe.  A  few 
floating-  or  partially  floating  plants 
may  be  used,  such  as  the  water  hya- 
cinth and  water  lily.  The  common 
horned  pond  weed  ( ceratophyllum) 
or  ditch  moss  (elodea)  should  be  used 
for  the  double  purpose  of  beautifying 
and  aerating  the  water.  A  little  light 
green  pond  scum  (algae)  of  some 
kind  may  be  used  to  advantage,  if 
care  is  exercised  that  it  does  not 
spread  too  much. 

Goldfish  are  most  satisfactory  oc- 
cupants of  such  a  2^ond,  since  they  are 
easily  cared  for  and  are  a  constant  de- 
light to  children.  Frogs  are  of  too 
retiring  a  disposition  to  appreciate 
the  attentions  lavished  upon  them  and 
are  apt  to  leap  to  destruction  upon 
slight  provocation.  Sometimes  one 
frog  may  be  induced  to  remain  several 
weeks,  if  allowed  a  safe  hiding  place 
among  the  plants.  Here,  if  unmo- 
lested, he  will  croak  out  his  opinion  of 
children  in  general  and  the  kinder- 
garten children  in  particular.  Al- 
though the  salamander  is  an  amphib- 
ious animal,  we  have  kept  several  suc- 
cessfully from  year  to  year  in  the 
pond.  The  favorite  "land"  retreat 
for  one  was  the  back  of  the  largest 
turtle ;  another  coiled  contentedlv  in 
the  wet  dirt  at  the  foot  of  a  calla  lilv. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  red  salamander  of  South- 
ern California  gives  way  to  the  spot- 
ted or  tiger  variety ;  and  the  newt  is 
available  in  that  part  of  the  cormtrv. 

If  the  bottom  of  the  pond  is  sup- 


plied with  sand,  two  or  three  clams 
could  be  put  in  to  advantage.  It  is 
impossible  to  keep  tadpoles,  since  they 
are  preyed  upon  by  all  the  other  ani- 
mals. Turtles  are  most  attractive 
members  of  a  pond  colony,  and  the 
delight  of  watching  them  never  les- 
sens ;  but,  if  you  have  them,  prepare 
to  sacrifice  fish,  frogs,  and  other  life 
to  their  voracitv. 

A  word  as  to  the  food  for  the  dif- 
ferent animals :  Live  worms  should 
be  given  to  the  salamanders,  although 
pieces  of  raw. meat  may  be  substi- 
tuted ;  and  fish  and  turtles  will  also 
crowd  to  the  feeding  gTounds  for  their 
share  of  this  food.  Prepared  food 
for  goldfish  will  be  more  convenient 
for  the  children  to  use  in  feeding  the 
fish,  and  lettuce  may  be  given  to  both 
turtles  and  fish. 

At  present  our  pond  is  rather 
empty.  A  thorough  cleaning  and 
renovating  took  place  some  time  ago, 
and  the  gradual  replacing  of  the  ani- 
mal and  plant  life  is  giving  the  pond 
special  interest.  The  children  pull 
their  chairs  up  to  the  railing,  and  gaze 
with  unending  delight  at  the  shells  on 
the  freshly  painted  green  bottom  and 
at  the  goldfish  swimming  in  and  out 
among  the  rocks. 

Not  a  few  tragedies  have  been  en- 
acted in  this  pond.  One  morning  we 
found  the  great  turtle  devouring  our 
largest  goldfish.  The  children  were 
watching  with  silent  interest,  appar- 
ently as  unmoved  as  they  were  when 
they  saw  a  lot  of  tadpoles,  actuated 
either  by  hunger  or  jealousy,  pull  a 
brother  recently  promoted  to  the  es- 
tate of  lungs,  legs  and  frog'doin,  down 
under  water,  drown  and  devour  him. 
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The  children  have  never  exclaimed 
over  this  strngg-le  for  existence,  al- 
thousrh  their  attitude  is  not  that  of 
gloating  or  enjoyment. 

Feeding  the  turtles  is  one  of  the 
greatest  delights.  The  pieces  of  raw 
meat  are  placed  on  the  rocks,  and  the 
iovous  exclamations  are  manv  when 
the  cumbersome  creatures  drag  them- 
selves up,  stretch  out  their  long  necks, 
fix  their  tinv  bead-like  eyes  on  a  lus- 
cious morsel,  make  a  quick  dart  and 
snap,  and  disappear  under  the  water. 
Intense  excitement  prevailed  one 
morninsf  when  the  smooth-skinned 
frog,  a  great  favorite,  made  a  leap 
more  famous  among"  us  than  anv  ever 


recorded  at  Xiagara,  in  his  effort  to 
escape  those  same  darting,  snapping 
jaws. 

But  the  crowning  event  in  all  our 
histoiy  came  quite  near  being  a  catas- 
trophe. An  exciting  game  of  tag  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  and  shrieking 
conclusion  when  the  eager  pursuer 
plunged  headlong  into  the  pond.  He 
was  promptly  rescued,  but  for  a  time 
all  efforts  to  calm  his  mingled  rage 
and  frieht  were  unsuccessful.  But  as 
in  all  history  ultimate  good  comes 
from  present  evil,  the  tradition  of 
that  watery  plunge  lives  with  us  and 
has  its  influence  upon  proximity  to 
the  pond  during  a  game  of  tag. 


MOLLY^S  BAKING  DAY. 
(WITH  SECOND  GIFT.) 

By  ^'ALENTI^•E  Pkitciiard. 

Oh  I  here  's  a  little  rolling  pin 

To  use  on  baking  day ; 
And  when  you  see  the  nice  things  made, 

I  'ni  sure  you  '11  wish  to  stav. 


And  this,  a  cube  it  really  is. 

So  verv  smooth  and  white ; 
But  when  I  'm  baking,  it  shall  be 

A  loaf  of  bread  so  light. 

And  yes  I  oh,  yes  !  The  sphere  can  be 

(No  matter  'bout  the  size!) 
That  great  round  thing  that  grandma  makes 

Into  her  pumpkin  pies. 


TWO  EARS. 

By  Alva  Deane. 

/^]SrCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  pussj,  here  is  a  great  treat  for  you!" 

queer  little  dwarf  named  Zek-  But  pussy  had  her  one  ear  turned  the 

ko,  who  lived  in  a  queer  little  house  other  way,   and  did  not  hear  him; 

behind    the    waterfall.      Everj'thing  neither  did  she  hear  a  little  mouse 

about  Zekko  was  queer,  from  the  top  that  was  nibbling"  in  the  wall  close  be- 

of  his  little  round  head  to  the  bottom  side  her.     So  she  sat  still,  licking  her 

of  his  little  flat  feet ;  but  the  queerest  hungry  chops.     The  dog  lay  before 

thing  about  him  was  that  he  had  only  the  fire,  fast  asleep.     "Come,  come, 

one  ear.    One  was  all  that  he  had  ever  old  fellow !  You  may  go,  too,"  called 

had,   so   he   did  not  know  what  he  Zekko.     But  the  dog's  one  ear  was 

missed,  and  thought  himself  as  hap-  under  his  head,  and  he  could  not  hear, 

py  as  could  be.  Sorry  enough  he  was  when  he  awoke 

Zekko  had  a  dog,  and  the  dog,  too,  and  found  that  his  master  had  gone 

had   only  one  ear,   which  he  would  off  without  him. 

perk  up  in  a  funny  way  whenever  he  '']S[ow,"  said  Zekko,  as  he  jumped 
heard  his  master  call  him ;  but  half  on  his  donkey's  back,  "take  me  down 
the  time  he  did  not  hear,  and  that  the  valley."  But  the  donkey  thought 
was  very  bothersome  for  them  both,  that  Zekko  said:  "jSTow  take  me  up 
Zekko  had  a  pet  cat,  too,  who  was  to  the  top  of  the  mountain ;"  so  up 
very  fond  of  him.  Poor  pussy !  she  the  mountain  he  went,  and  his  master 
was  lean  and  sickly,  because,  since  could  not  stop  him.  Zekko  had  never 
she  had  only  one  ear,  she  lost  half  the  been  anywhere  except  down  the  val- 
mice  that  she  might  have  caught,  ley  and  back  by  a  road  that  ran  along 
Zekko  said :  "The  cat  is  lazy,"  and  he  the  bank  of  a  rushing  river.  And 
bought  only  enough  food  for  himself,  so  it  happened  that  he  had  never 
the  dog,  and  the  donkey.  The  don-  heard  the  birds  sing,  for  in  the  morn- 
key  was  not  so  great  a  comfort  as  he  ing  when  he  went  down,  his  ear  was 
might  have  been,  because,  having  only  turned  toward  the  roaring  water ; 
one  ear  like  the  rest  of  the  family,  he  and  although,  when  he  came  back,  his 
often  made  mistakes,  such  as  going  ear  was  turned  toward  the  woods,  by 
fast  when  he  was  told  to  go  slow,  and  that  time  evening  had  always  come 
stopping  when  he  was  told  to  go  on.  and  the  birds  were  asleep  with  their 

One  lovely  day  in  spring,   Zekko  heads  under  their  wings, 

decided  to  ride  down  the  valley  to  buy  Now,  as  he  rode  up  the  mountain, 

some  food.     All  there  was  left  in  the  he  heard  for  the  first  time  the  sweet 

house  w^as  a  tiny  piece  of  meat,  which  singing  of  the  birds,  and  he  was  so 

he  threw  to  the  cat,  saying:  "Pussy,  enchanted   by   it   that   he  forgot   all 
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about  the  food  which  he  had  intended 
to  buy,  and  staved  on  the  mountain 
all  day. 

The  next  morning'  very  early,  be- 
fore the  cat  and  dog  were  up,  he 
started  again  on  his  important  er- 
rand. This  time  he  was  careful  to 
talk  into  the  donkey's  ear,  so  that. 
■there  could  be  no  mistake ;  for,  al- 
though he  would  much  rather  go  up 
the  mountain  to  hear  the  birds  sing 
than  do^vn  the  valley  to  buy  food,  he 
knew  that  he  must  not  starve  him- 
self, his  dog,  and  his  donkey. 

But  as  he  rode  along  by  the  river  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  the 
birds  might  be  singling  in  the  woods, 
— indeed  it  was  more  than  likely. 
How  charming  it  would  be  to  hear 
them !  Oh,  if  only  he  had  an  ear  on 
that  side  of  his  head!  Why  was  he 
not  born  with  two  ears  instead  of 
one  ?  So  he  longed  for  an  ear,  and 
longed  and  longed,  all  the  way  down 
the  valley,  until  just  as  he  reached 
the  end — wonder  of  wonders  !  a  little 
ear  had  begam  to  grow  just  where 
there  ought  to  be  one.  Every  time 
he  rode  down  the  valley  he  listened 
so  hard  to  hear  the  birds  singing,  that 
by  the  end  of  a  week  his  new  ear  had 
grown  as  big  as  his  old  one. 

Then  he  began  to  take  walks 
through  the  woods  all  by  himself. 
''My  donkey  is  so  contrary  that  I 
can't  ride  him  for  pleasure,"  he  would 
say,  "and  my  dog  is  so  stupid  that  he 
would  surely  get  lost.  Of  course, 
my  cat  would  n't  care  to  go.  What 
a  lazy  old  cat  she  is !" 

And  so  it  happened  that  as  he  wan- 
dered about  listening  to  the  birds  his 
two  ears  gi-ew  very  sharp,  so  sharp 


indeed  that  finally  he  heard  a  great 
deal  that  was  worth  hearing  besides 
the  songs  of  the  birds.  He  heard  the 
crickets  chirping,  and  the  bees  hum- 
ming, the  whirr  of  the  locusts'  wings 
and  the  laughter  of  the  brooks,  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves  in  the  wind  and 
the  crackling  of  the  twigs  imder  his 
feet. 

''Oh,  the  world  is  full  of  music," 
he  would  say.  "How  glad  I  am  of 
my  two  ears !" 

Those  days,   so  happy  for  Zekko, 
were  hard  for  the  rest  of  the  family, 
who  felt  sad  and  lonely  with  their 
master  gone  so  much ;  and  every  night 
they  groaned  and  moaned  and  sighed 
in  their  sleep.     But    Zekko    did  not 
hear  them  (for  his  ears  were  not  yet 
so  sharp  as  they  might  be),  until  at 
last  one  night,    when    he    was  lying 
awake  in  his  bed  listening  to  the  mu- 
sic of  the  great  waterfall,  which  had 
never  seemed  so  grand  before,  he  be- 
gan to  think  about  the  other  three. 
The  more  he  thought  about  them  the 
more  he  pitied  them  ;  and  the  more  he 
pitied    them,    the    sharper    grew  his 
ears, — so  sharp,  in  fact,  that  above 
the  roar  of  the  waterfall  he  could  hear 
the  donkey  in  the  shed,  and  the  dog 
at  the  foot   of   the    bed,  and  the  cat 
lying  on  the  mat,   all  tossing  about 
uneasily  and  talking  in  their  sleep. 
The     donkey    was     groaning:     "He 
thinks  me  contrary,  but  alas!  I  have 
onlv  one  ear."     The  dog  was  moan- 
ing:  "He  thinks  me  stupid,  but  alas! 
I  have  only  one  ear."     And  the  cat 
was  sighing :  "He  thinks  me  lazy,  but 
alas !  I  have  only  one  ear." 

Then  Zekko  was  ashamed  to  think 
how  cruel  he  had  been  to  the  rest  of 
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the  family,  and  he  wished  that  he 
mig'ht  help  them.  He  remembered 
how  a  good  fairy,  who  lived  a  hun- 
dred miles  beyond  the  mountain,  had 
come  to  him  once  and  promised  to 
give  him  anything  that  he  might  need 
for  others,  but  it  must  be  something 
that  he  could  not  buy.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  Zekko  before  that  the  poor 
creatures  who  lived  with  him  needed 
anything  besides  food,  but  now  he 
Iniew  that  they  wanted  two  ears  as 
well  as  he. 

The  next  day  he  went  off  on  his 
long  journey,  walking  all  the  way  so 
that  what  he  brought  back  might  be 
a  joyfvil  surprise  to  the  donkey  as 
well  as  the  rest.  A  hundred  miles 
beyond  the  mountain  the  fairy  was 
waiting  for  him  with  a  bag  in  her 
hand. 

''I  am  glad  you  have  come  at  last," 
she  said,  "to  get  something  for  some- 
body. Here  are  treasures  that  can- 
not be  bought." 

Zekko  took  the  bag  and  peeped  in. 
Exactly  what  he  wanted  !  There  was 
a  long,  stiff,  hairy  ear,  a  limp,  soft, 
silky  ear,  and  a  little,  smooth,  furry 
ear. 

When 'Zekko  reached  home  late  at 
night  and  found  the  unhappy  animals 


tossing  uneasily  in  their  beds,  he 
crept  about  noiselessly,  and  fastened 
each  ear  on  the  right  head  in  just  the 
proper  way,  blessing  the  good  fairy 
for  giving  him  in  every  case  such  a 
perfect  match.  Can  you  imagine 
M-hat  a  beautiful  surprise  it  would  be 
to  waken  in  the  morning  with  two 
ears  after  going  to  sleep  with  only 
one? 

The  donkey  was  delighted  now  to 
take  his  master  about  on  the  moun- 
tain, going  precisely  where  he  was 
told  to  go,  for  now  he  understood 
every  word  that  Zekko  said.  The 
dog  went,  too,  and  a  merry  time  he 
had,  chasing  woodchucks  and  squir- 
rels, without  a  fear  of  being  lost,  for 
he  could  always  hear  his  master  when 
he  whistled.  The  cat  stayed  at  home, 
of  course,  and  kept  the  house  free 
from  mice.  Kot  one  could  escape  her 
now,  and  she  grew  as  sleek  and  fat 
as  every  good  pussy-cat  ought  to  be. 
From  that  time  on,  the  donkey  was 
always  obedient,  the  dog  followed  his 
master  faithfully  wherever  he  went, 
and  the  cat  was  busy  from  morning 
till  night  at  home.  And  so  in  the 
queer  little  house  behind  the  water- 
fall they  all  lived  together,  a  Happy 
Family,  forever  after. 


I  KNOW  a  little  boy  who  always  has  a  plant  given  him  on 
his  birthday.  On  his  sixth  birthday,  as  he  was  just  entering 
school,  a  beautiful  little  geranium  was  given  to  him,  which  he 
carried  to  school.  During  the  summer  vacation  he  cares  for 
the  plant  at  home.  He  is  now  eight  years  old  and  the  first 
plant  has  grown  into  a  large  shrub,  which  has  gone  through 
three  rooms  with  him,  being  promoted  with  him,  and  at  present 
three  plants  have  been  his  companions.  He  cares  for  them  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  they  are  very  dear  to  him.  This  growth 
of  the  plant  with  the  child  is  very  beautiful ;  and  it  also  fur- 
nishes a  Yivettj  window  decoration. 


FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 
A  SHORT  SKETCH  FOR  CHILDREN. 


By  Florence  Gleed  Teare. 


nr  HERE  was  once  a  father  and 
mother  who  had  many  bless- 
ings, one  of  them  being  a  little  daugh- 
ter whose  name  was  Parthenope. 
Parthenope  had  playfellows,  but  she 
often  wished  for  a  little  sister;  and 
one  day  her  wish  was  gi'anted. 

Yes,  a  real  live  babv  sister  came  to 
live  in  Parthenope's  home.  Such  a 
wee  thing  was  this  baby,  that  Parthen- 
ope wondered  if  it  would  ever  be 
able  to  walk  and  talk !  And  this  wee 
baby  had  no  name.  The  father  and 
mother  looked  tenderly  into  the  little 
face,  but  could  not  decide  what  name 
should  be  hers.  At  last  Parthenope 
had  a  bright  thought,  and  said :  "Let 
us  name  her  Florence,  after  the  beau- 
tiful city  in  which  she  was  born." 
Father  and  mother  agreed ;  and  so 
the  little  one  was  no  longer  called 
Baby,  but  Florence. 

While  Florence  was  still  a  small 
child,  the  family  returned  to  Eng- 
land, their  native  land.  Then  came 
happy  days  of  play  for  the  sisters. 

Florence  was  a  dear  child,  gentle, 
loving,  and  kind  to  all ;  but  especially 
was  she  kind  to  the  sick.  If  a  pet 
cat  or  dog  were  ill,  little  Florence  took 
special  care  of  it;  and  if  a  tiny  bird 
were  hurt,  Florence  was  the  one  to 
nurse  it  back  to  health.  As  she  grew 
older,  she  went  to  the  cottages  near  by 
(many  of  which  were  o^vned  by  her 
father),  where  lived  dear  old  grand- 


mothers and  grandfathers.  The  old 
people  looked  forward  to  her  visits, 
for  she  had  kind  words  and  pleasant 
smiles  for  all,  and  was  especially  good 
to  any  who  were  ill.  They  said  to 
one  another:  "Florence  Nightingale 
has  the  magic  touch  of  a  true  nurse." 

The  time  came  when  Florence 
Nightingale  had  to  say  good-bye  to 
these  dear  people,  for  she  was  going 
to  a  school  to  learn  more  about  taking 
care  of  the  sick.  Can  you  not  im- 
agine how  hard  it  was  to  part  with 
those  she  had  loved  from  the  days 
when  she  was  a  small  child?  It  is 
said  that  one  dear  white-haired  old 
grandmother  pressed  into  Florence's 
hand  a  small  silver  coin,  the  last  she 
had;  but  it  w^as  given  willingly  to 
show  her  love.  Florence  Nightin- 
gale had  a  hole  bored  in  the  little 
coin,  and  wore  it  on  a  ribbon  around 
her  neck  ever  after.  She  stayed  at 
the  school  for  many  months  and 
learned  many,  many  things.  Then 
she  returned  to  her  home,  and  g-reat 
was  the  rejoicing. 

Soon  after  this  came  a  time  when 
fair  England  was  sad,  for  her  sol- 
diers had  to  go  to  a  far  country  to 
war.  Then  said  Florence  Nightin- 
gale :  "An  angel  hand  has  been  guid- 
ing me,  for  I  am  now  ready  to  go  and 
nurse  the  sick  and  wounded."  She 
went  to  the  far-awav  land  where  the 
battles  were  fought,  and  not  once  was 
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she  weak  or  faint-liearted,  althougli  wild  flowers,  hobbled  on  his  crutches 
she  had  left  her  dear  home  and  those  to  the  woods  to  gather  some  for  her. 
she  loved,  and  might  perhaps  have  to  Miss  Nightingale  received  them  with 
give  np  even  her  life !  pleasure  and  said  afterwards  that  the 
The  soldiers,  in  affection,  called  flowers  were  truly  medicine,  for  from 
her  their  ministering  angel,- — and  no  that  day  she  began  to  grow  stronger, 
wonder;  for  at  night,  when  the  doc-  But  she  was  never  again  quite  well, 
tors  and  the  other  nurses  were  asleep,  At  last  the  war  ended,  and  Flor- 
riorence  jSTightingale,  knowing  how  ence  jSTightingale  returned  to  her 
long  the  hours  seem  to  those  who  are  home.  The  people  whose  fathers, 
suffering,  would  go  quietly  to  one  brothers,  and  husbands  had  received 
soldier  after  another,  giving  cool  such  devotion  from  her  said:  "We 
water  to  ease  the  fever,  stroking  the  must  make  a  gift  to  Florence  Night- 
forehead  to  ease  the  pain,  or  giving  a  ingale  which  shall  tell  her  of  our 
word  of  comfort  to  ease  the  sad  heart,  thanks."  Their  gift  was  a  large 
What  a  wonderful  mother-heart  this  purse  of  money;  and  what  do  you 
sweet  woman  had !  One  soldier  said  suppose  she  did  with  it  ? 
of  her :  ''She  is,  indeed,  our  hospital  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  she  was 
angel,  and  our  eyes  follow  her  as  she  far  too  noble  and  unselfish  to  keep  it 
glides  in  and  out  among  the  narrow  all  for  herself.  She  opened  a  school 
beds.  She  cannot  speak  to  each  one  where  other  women  might  learn  how 
of  us  every  day,  for  we  are  so  many ;  to   care  for   the   sick   and   suffering 
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but  each  gets  his  turn,  and  as  her  Was  it  not  a  noble  use  for  the  beau- 
shadow  falls  upon  my  bed  I  can  rise  tiful  gold  coins  ?  She  said  to  those 
up  and  reverently  kiss  it.  So  thank  who  had  presented  the  great  sum  of 
God  for  that!"  money:  "I  will  give  away  your  gold; 
There  came  a  day  when  the  sol-  but  I  \m\\  treasure  in  my  heart,  for 
diers,  both  sick  and  well,  were  sad  in-  all  time,  the  love  which  made  you 
deed ;  for  Florence  Nightingale  had  give  it  to  me." 

taken  the  horrible  fever,  and  they  Florence  Nightingale  was  bom  on 
feared  that  she  would  never  again  be  the  same  day  as  another  noble  worn- 
well.  Many  of  the  soldiers  who  were  an.  Queen  Victoria  of  England ; — or 
half-sick  themselves,  tried  through  perhaps  it  is  better  to  say  that  on  that 
kind  deeds  to  show  their  deep  love  for  day  two  queens  were  born,  although 
her ;  and  one  poor  man,  pale  and  Florence  Nightingale's  only  cro"\vii 
weak,  knowing  of  her  fondness  for  was  the  love  of  grateful  hearts. 


A  SOLDIER  SPEAKS. 

By  L.   Wixnington. 

Extract  from  officer's  letter  from  the  Philippines  :  "  Wherever  wounded  have  beerc 
found  they  have  received  all  the  care  that  our  own  soldiers  have,  and  our  men  have  car- 
ried them  on  their  backs  for  miles  over  the  most  fiendish  trails  to  be  found  in  the  worlds 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  lives  of  these  unfortunates,  risking  their  own  by  so  doing."" 

I  FiKED  my  gun. 

He  dropped,  and  bled. 

I  gave  him  drink,  I  raised  his  liead. 
And  then  beneath  the  jungle's  sun 

I  carried  him  a  mile  or  more 

Till  in  our  tents'  refreshing  shade 
The  kind-eyed  surgeons  gently  laid 

The  breathing  burden  that  I  bore. 

They  sent  me  over  seas  to  kill — 
The  folks  at  home  that  run  the  war : 
That 's  surely  what  a  soldier  's  for  ! 

I  serve  the  flag  with  all  my  will. 

And  yet  it  puzzles  ray  poor  brain 
Why  duty  first  bids  murder  him, 
And  then,  to  save,  risk  life  and  limb ; — 

Perhaps  the  chaplain  can  explain. 

—The  Outlooh. 


CHILDREN'S  READING  ROOMS, 

ESTABLISHED  BY  MRS.  QUINCY  A.  SHAW. 

By  Sara  E.  Wii.tse. 

T^HE     reading     rooms    under   my  kindergartens  in  the  poorer  districts 

care,  supported  by  Mrs.  Quincy  of  Boston    will  remember  that  chil- 

A.   Shaw,  are  a  direct  outgrowth  of  drcn  were  enrolled,  not  according  to 

the  kindergarten.     Those  kindergart-  age,  sex,  or  previous  condition,  but 

ners  who  were  first  engaged  in  Mrs.  rather  according  to  present  poverty, 

Shaw's    experiment    of    establishing  ignorance,  and  criminal  environments 
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How  well  I  remember  the  oscilla  reading  rooms  of  to-day,  we  will  trace 
tions  of  my  mental  compass  in  those  some  of  the  fibers  that  were  feeders  of 
first  years  of  Froebelian  practice,  af-  an  unforeseen  growth.  The  children 
ter  considerable  experience  in  the  old  spent  a  great  deal  of  money,  cent  by 
-school  of  teaching.  I  was  somewhat  cent,  for  candy  and  other  deleterious 
inclined,  as  young  enthusiasts  are  apt  things  which  went  into  their  mouths, 
to  be,  to  throw  aside  good  old,  along  They  were  easily  persuaded  to  put 
with  bad  old,  implements ;  and  when  the  cents  into  a  bank  from  which  they 
I  discovered  that  my  little  pupils  were  to  draw  them  out  at  Christmas 
were  from  bookless  homes,  with  no  for  the  purchase  of  gifts  for  father, 
precious  inheritance  of  pictured  mother  and  baby, 
primer,  or  even  an  illustrated  Book  Saving  for  themselves  easil}^  led  to 
of  the  Saints,  my  heart  was  moved  dividing  their  savings  with  others, 
within  me.  and  an  arrangement  was  made  where- 
My  new  teaching  was  at  war  with  by  the  savings  from  Christmas  until 
my  old  training.  I  was  sure  that  too  June  should  be  given  to  the  Kinder- 
much  of  the  book  had  been  given  to  garten  for  the  Blind,  while  those 
little  children,  but  ought  it  to  be  quite  from  September  till  December  should 
re^-arded  as  Ashtoreth  'i  The  subject  be  spent  for  family  gifts.  It  must 
was  taken  to  Miss  Garland  and  Miss  be  remembered  that  these  were  sav- 
Weston  for  advice.  Should  I  not  ings  from  money  given  them  for  gum 
take  a  beautiful  blue  and  silver  copy  and  candy,  and  parents  were  not  im- 
of  the  Water  Babies  into  the  kin-  portuned  for  the  purpose, 
dergarten  and  read  aloud  five  minutes  It  was  my  pleasure  to  follow  these 
each  day?  How  seriously  we  dis-  children  through  the  primary  into 
cussed  this  precedent  of  reading  a  the  grammar  school,  keeping  in  touch 
-Story  instead  of  telling  it,  and  how  with  their  new  interests,  and  becom- 
earnestly  I  was  cautioned  not  to  al-  ing  acquainted  with  their  teachers  as 
low  reading  to  take  the  place  of  story  they  passed  from  g'rade  to  grade.  One 
telling!  day  a  grammar  school  teacher  laugh- 
That  was  the  beginning  of  a  future  ingly  complained  to  me  that  my  old 
gi'eat  work.  The  children  tried  to  pupils  were  such  good  readers  that 
square  their  little  lives  to  the  motto  they  had  exhausted  all  suitable  books 
of  the  fairy  Irish  woman  w^ho  wore  in  the  school  library  as  well  as  in  her 
a  gray  shawl  and  a  crimson  madder  own.  This  was  before  teachers  could 
petticoat.  We  had  not  read  the  first  draw  public  library  books  for  their 
chapter  of  the  charming  book  before  pupils. 

some  children  came  to  kindergarten  T  asked  if  I  might  speak  to  the 

with  clean  hands,  holding  them  up  girls  five  minutes ;  and  being  granted 

for  inspection,    while    they    quoted  :  that  privilege,  I  asked  every  girl  who 

^'They  that  wish   to   he  clean,  clean  had  a  cent  in  her  pocket  with  which 

they  will  he"  she  intended  to  buy  a  pickle  to  raise 

Having  found  the  taproot  of  our  lior  hand.      The    number    of    hands 
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raised  surprised  even  me.  Then  I 
asked  for  a  like  show  of  hands  from 
the  girls  who  had  cents  in  their  pock- 
ets that  thej  intended  to  spend  for 
gum.  A  second  surprise  came ;  and 
a  third  when  the  candj  contingent 
was  reckoned  with. 

These  girls  were  eager  for  books, 
but  it  had  never  occurred  to  them 
that  they  could  afford  to  purchase  one 
for  themselves.  Being  reminded  of 
the  old  bank  in  kindergarteii,  thej  de- 
cided to  have  another.  Thej  gave 
me  enough  cents  that  afternoon  to 
purchase  one  book.  Miss  Hayes, 
their  teacher,  whose  memory  is  for- 
ever blessed,  promised  with  me  to  pro- 
vide a  gift  book  for  each  book  pur- 
chased. Our  gifts  came  from  many 
sources :  among  them  generous  chil- 
dren and  Abbott  Academy  pupils ; 
and  a  handsome  donation  from  Chat- 
tanooga showed  the  girls  how  ready 
the  world  is  to  help  those  who  show 
any  disposition  to  help  themselves. 

In  time,  the  Pickle,  Gum,  and 
Candy  Library  outgrew  the  limits  of 
space  at  the  Comins  School,  and  Mrs. 
Shaw  kindly  gave  us  the  very  room 
in  which  we  began  our  first  reading 
of  Water  Babies.  She  still  pur- 
chases books  for  us,  and  children  in 
that  district  occasionally  buy  a  book 
for  the  shelves  or  for  their  o^vn 
homes.  The  Public  Library  sends 
us  one  hundred  books  whenever  I  ask 
for  them  and  Mr.  Putnam  devised  a 
special  card  method  for  our  use. 

The  room  is  opened  when  school 
closes,  boys  being  admitted  one  after- 
noon and  evening  of  each  week,  and 
girls  received  on  another  afternoon 
and  evening.    Occasionally  one  of  the 


parents  comes  in  to  read,  but  oftener 
the  children  draw  books  for  their 
fathers  and  mothers  to  read  at  home. 

Visiting  a  tenement  a  few  years 
ago  where  one  of  my  faithful  readers 
was  confined  by  a  sprained  ankle,  I 
was  invited  to  see  his  picture  gallery. 
He  was  president  of  a  boys'  club  of 
picture  gatherers.  The  members  as- 
sembled once  a  week  in  a  verv  dark 
cellar  which  was  scrupulously  swept 
aiid  garnished.  Their  highest  idea 
of  art  was  represented  by  gorgeous 
bill  posters.  Athletics  and  aesthetics 
were  combined  in  charming  boy  fash- 
ion. There  were  several  sticks  of 
wood  standing  about  in  critical  atti- 
tudes— "regular  members" — my  host 
explained.  Only  a  limited  number 
of  bovs  amenable  to  the  strict 
rules  of  the  club  could  be  found. 
These  sticks  never  made  any  fuss, 
and  they  could  be  used  to  leap  from 
better  than  most  boys.  To  diverge 
as  I  am  tempted  to  do  by  these  "or- 
derly sticks,"  would  lead  us  away 
from  our  subject. 

Mrs.  Shaw  kindlv  allowed  me  to 
invite  the  picture  gatherers  over  to 
the  reading  room,  and  gave  me  one 
evening  to  spend  with  them.  They 
made  a  scrapbook  of  pictures  Avhich 
were  of  their  ovm.  selection  and  con- 
tribution. I  was  not  sure  of  mv 
ground  in  dealing  with  boys  of  so 
much  originality  as  to  vote  in  sticks 
for  properly  behaved  members  of 
their  association.  When  Mr.  Earl 
Barnes  was  in  this  country,  I  sought 
his  advice  about  letting  these  boys 
work  out  their  owm  artistic  salvation, 
and  I  was  glad  he  agreed  with  me 
that  they  should  not  be  hurried.     Ac- 
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cordingly,  I  permitted  their  choice 
of  crude  pictures,  and  they  have  pre- 
served their  first  collection,  which, 
however,  has  now  lost  all  interest  for 
them.  One  must  follow  boys  a  rod 
or  two  if  one  would  have  them  follow 
a  mile  in  the  higher  way  one  would 
lead. 

These  boys  have  made  a  collection 
of  pictures  by  Kaphael,  Millet,  Land- 
seer,  and  others.  They  read  about 
the  great  picture  makers,  and  write 
little  papers  about  great  pictures,  not 
venturing  beyond  their  o^vn  thoughts 
about  them.  Once  in  three  months 
the  parents  are  invited  to  spend  an 
evening  at  the  club,  and  great  was 
the  joy  at  the  last  reception,  for  the 
bovs  have  a  camera  now,  and  are  ex- 
ercising  creditable  taste  in  their  se- 
lection of  subjects.  I  had  to  refuse 
to  spoil  their  very  first  film.  I  should 
not  have  had  the  heart  to  deny  them 
if  I  had  not  thought  that  their  pro- 
posal to  take  my  picture  was  made 
out  of  politeness  and  not  because  they 
considered  me  a  picturesque  subject. 

When  it  was  found  that  boys  and 
girls  could  be  so  easily  led  to  read 
the  best  literature,  I  was  appointed  to 
do  something  in  the  same  line  at  the 
industrial  school  in  North  Bennett 
street.  There  had  been  books,  but  no 
enthusiasm  in  their  use.  The  board 
of .  managers  gave  me  three  months 
to  kindle  the  fire  of  love  of  good  lit- 
erature. I  fancy  the  fire  is  never 
dead,  but  alas !  it  is  too  often  smoth- 
ered with  books.  I  have  never  been 
permitted  to  bvirn  any  books  in  my 
reading  rooms,  except  those  contami- 
nated by  infectious  diseases ;  but  it 
is  my  settled  conviction  that  a  fine 


conflagration  of  a  gi'eat  mass  of  ju- 
venile printed  matter  would  result  in 
much  good. 

In  the  beginning,  I  read  aloud  to 
the  girls  at  the  North  End,  using  my 
0A\Ti  copy  of  the  Odyssey,  and  asking 
them  to  write  whatever  they  liked 
best, — a  phrase,  a  glimpse  of  charac- 
ter, or  a  story, — as  it  sounded  to- 
them.  In  less  than  three  weeks  they 
were  reading  Church's  stories  from 
the  Odyssey  with  a  delight  that  as- 
tonished as  well  as  gratified  me. 
From  the  numbers  that  flocked  to- 
that  reading  room  a  literary  club  was 
formed ;  and  this  club  is  now  in  its 
seventh  year  of  actual  existence, 
although  it  became  self-governing 
some  time  later. 

These  girls  do  not  simply  read, 
they  study  books  and  authors.  Two- 
evenings  a  week  we  meet  for  reading. 
We  also  keep  our  parents  in  our  lives, 
and  on  occasions  of  social  gatherings 
our  most  honored  guests  are  the- 
parents. 

Afternoons,  before  the  club  meets, 
children  gather  in  the  reading  room, 
in  numbers  limited  only  by  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  room.  This  mass  could 
easily  be  broken  up  into  little  classes, 
and  definite  courses  of  reading  could 
be  pursued ;  but  there  are  the  cen- 
tury-old conditions  of  fields  white  for 
the  harvest  but  no  harvesters. 

The  girls  of  the  literary  club  pur- 
chase most  of  their  own  books ;  and 
whenever  they  raise  money  for  their 
own  use  they  generously  contribute 
some  share  of  it  to  other  children. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  beau- 
tiful influence  upon  their  young  lives 
which  good  literature  has  supplied.. 
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If  Cordelia  does  not  afford  to  a  young 
girl  some  inspiration  toward  gi'owth 
of  character  more  valuable  than  mere 
literary  appreciation  of  Shakespeare; 
if  the  Lily  Maid  of  Astolat,  and 
Pippa  at  her  "wearisome  silk-wind- 
ing, coil  on  coil,"  do  not  make  these 
girls  sweeter  daughters,  better  pupils, 
and  even  more  valuable  employees  in 
shop  and  factory,  then  the  highest 
purpose  of  literature  has  not  been 
attained. 

Note.  A  few^  further  particulars 
have  been  given  us  by  Miss  Wiltse, 
-as  follows : — 

I  believe  that  the  books  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Comins  School, 
Avhose  quarters  they  had  outgrown, 
to  Cottage  Place,  in  1889.  Very 
soon  thereafter  Mrs.  Shaw  established 
-another  reading  room,  in  connection 
with  the  day  nursery  at  Albany 
street,  and  I  was  placed  in  charge  of 
this,  as  well  as  of  still  another,  estab- 
lished at  Moore  street,  Cambridge- 
port,  going  to  the  three  places  on  dif- 
ferent days  of  each  week.  Later,  the 
reading  room  at  Albanv  street  was 
left  in  cliarge  of  tlie  kinderffartners 


there,  and  my  services  were  rendered, 
instead,  to  the  newly  established 
jSTorth  Bennett  street  reading  room. 
After  a  j-ear  or  two  of  attendance  at 
these  three  places, — in  Roxbury, 
Cambridgeport  and  the  jSTorth  End, 
— it  was  thought  best  for  me  to  con- 
centrate my  efforts  on  two  points. 
Cottage  Place,  Roxbury,  and  North 
Bennett  street,  at  the  North  End. 
The  other  reading  rooms,  however, 
have  not  been  abandoned.  At  the 
North  End  I  have  only  occasional 
volunteer  assistance;  but  at  Cottage 
Place  I  have  a  regular  assistant  and 
also  an  efficient  little  worker,  one  of 
the  readers,  who  is  employed  to  carry 
books.  The  attendance  at  Cottage 
Place  ranges  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five. At  the  North  End  the  room 
is  smaller  and  the  conditions  are  less 
favorable  for  attentive  reading;  but 
the  attendance  is  very  favorable.  I 
can  often  introduce  a  new  book  by 
reading  a  few  pages  aloud,  or  insure 
interest  in  it  by  selecting  something 
for  a  leading  spirit  to  enjoy,  whereby 
a  book  immediately  becomes  popular. 


A  FLOWER  RHAPSODY. 


Bv  Martha    Younc 


P\  ID  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  keep  its  parent  stem,  to  note  by  name  in 

a  diary  in  flowers  ? — or,  if  you  your  diary  a  flower  for  each  day  in 

are  one  of  tliose  supersensitive  souls  the  year?     In  our  latitude  and  cli- 

that  care  not  to  pluck  the  flower  from  mate   (Alabama),  no  day  is  without 
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its  blossom.  We  had  roses  at  Christ- 
mas, roses  at  New  Year, — outdoor 
roses  at  that.  Even  now  (in  Febru- 
ary), some  pale  buds  are  showing 
themselves  in  sheltered  nooks  in  our 
gardens. 

We  have  violets  in  plenty; — and 
such  a  variety  of  them !  There  is  the 
large,  deep-blue  Neapolitan ;  the 
crinkled,  very  sweet,  old,  old,  old- 
time  violet ;  and  the  violet  with  the 
round  ^'woolly"  leaf, — the  violet  that 
grew  around  the  border  of  every  bed 
in  Aunt  Morse's  garden.  The  chil- 
dren, no  longer  children  now,  who 
learned  to  read  at  that  dear  teacher's 
knee,  will  never  forget  the  delight 
which  the  whispered  promise  gave : 
"If  you  say  every  lesson  perfect,  you 
may  stay  to-day  after  school  and  pick 
a  bunch  of  violets."  No  reward  on 
earth  was  more  sought  for  or  valued 
than  was  that  reward  in  our  wee 
school  world.  We  remember  the 
sweetness  of  the  prize,  we  who  won  it. 

Then  there  is  the  little  modern 
violet  with  its  sleek  pointed  leaf,  so 
marvelous  a  bloomer,  always  sending 
its  halo  of  blue  above  the  green. 
They  bloom  almost  under  one's  fin- 
gers, it  seems,  for  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  pluck  a  border  bare  of  blue. 
Already  are  blooming  the  white  vio- 
lets, the  purple-veined  Persian  ones. 
Nor  are  these  lowly  flowers  the  only 
ones  that  dare  midwinter  air.  The 
few  camellia  japonicas,  spared  by  the 
bitter  winter  of  three  years  ago,  are 
giving  us  their  splendid  blossoms. 
Some  yards  are  almost  stiflingly 
sweet  with  the  odor  of  the  white  win- 


ter honey-flower.  The  little  midwin- 
ter yellow-starred  jessamine,  that 
grows  in  a  self-pruned  mound  of  gold, 
is  brightening  many  an  old  garden. 
The  white  hyacinths,  most  pallid  and 
frail  of  all  yard  flowers,  are  long 
since  abloom.  They  write  in  white 
letters  on  the  flower  borders  their  re- 
membrance of  the  old  Greek  legend 
of  their  birth.  Every  student  of  the 
world's  most  melodious  language  can 
trace  in  the  pale  flowers  the  story  of 
woe:  "Ai,  Ai,  Ai." 

The  heavy-scented  narcissus  has 
set  out  its  white  and  gold  cups  and 
saucers  to  catch  the  first  draughts  of 
spring. 

If  I  were  a  teacher,  I  fancy  that 
I  should  open  my  school  every  morn- 
ing with  an  Observation  class ;  and. 
I  should  keep  a  diary  of  flower  ob- 
servations   for    the    children.     Eacb 
one  should  tell  me  each  day  of  a  flow- 
er seen  on  the  way  to  school ;  then  we- 
should  choose  from  the  number  one- 
to  represent  that    day;    and    so  our 
Book  of  Flowers  would  grow  until  we 
closed  the  volume  at  the  three  hun- 
dred  and  sixty-fifth  page.     In  that 
year,  many  lessons  would  have  been 
taught.      First  and  foremost,  the  les- 
son of  observing; — many    of    us    go 
through  life  half  blind  to  the  beauties 
that  are  near  us.     Second,  lessons  of 
botany,  a  science  of  sweets  that  few 
of  us  even  glance  into.     Third,  a  love 
of  horticulture  ;  and  that  love  once  in- 
stilled and  its  exercise  begun,  we  are 
happier    all    our    life    long,   for  the 
earth's  blessings  are  new  every  day. 
— Akihama  Beacon. 


MORNINGS    IN    BOSTON    KINDERGARTENS, 
11.  THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

By  Emilie  Poulsson. 


ing  school,  what  was  there  for  phil- 
anthropic Boston  to  do  but  to  listen, 
dry  its  eyes,  pull  out  its  pennies  or  its 
units,  tens,  hundred  or  thousands  of 
dollars,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  set 
to  work  to  establish  the  kindergarten  ? 

April,  1887,  saw  the  formal  open- 
ing of  the  first  building.  There  were 
only  a  few  children,  but  as  many  as 
the  prospect  of  providing  sufficient 
bread  and  milk,  care  and  training, 
warranted.  That  first  building  is 
one  of  three  now  completed,  and  there 
is  a  fourth  of  which  the  basement  and 
one  story  are  built.  This  incomplete 
building  is  used  for  sloyd  and  gym- 
nastics and  for  general  exercises. 

The  kindergarten  children  live  in 
two  of  the  houses, — girls  in  one,  boys 
in  the  other.  The  primary  depart- 
ment for  boys  occupies  the  third.  A 
house  for  the  girls'  primary  depart- 
ment is  the  present  urgent  need.  The 
children  come  from  several  states, 
and  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
is  necessarily  a  home  as  well  as  a 
kindergarten. 

As  Dr.  Howe  said  years  ago  in 
arguing  for  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
if  there  are  children  who  cannot  be 
educated  in  the  common  schools,  we 
must  have  uncommon  schools  for 
them.  The  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  is  one  answer  to  this  demand. 
New  children  are  constantly  being 
heard  of  who  ought  to  be  taken  in  im- 
mediately, and  the  "waiting  list" 
lengthens  fast,  although  it  is  not  often 


A  MONG  philanthropic  Boston's 
educational  enterprises  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  has  its 
unquestioned  high  place.  The  gen- 
eration which,  in  earlier  days,  had 
been  awakened  to  the  practicability 
and  advisability  of  educating  older 
blind  children,  seemed  to  have  be- 
queathed some  of  its  aroused  sensi- 
tiveness to  its  immediate  posterity; 
so  that  when  this  second  generation 
was  appealed  to  by  the  eloquence  of 
the  Greek-American,  Dr.  Michael 
Anagnos,  on  behalf  of  blind  children 
too  young  to  be  taken  into  the  exist- 
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increased  by  four  names  at  once  as 
on  one  day  lately. 

A  kindergarten  visitor  usually 
starts  out  in  the  early  morning;  but, 
empowered  by  special  permission,  I 
presented  myself  at  the  hospitable 
door  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  late  one  Sunday  afternoon  in 
order  to  see  the  little  folks  in  their 
home  life  and  to  be  on  hand  for  the 
early  beginning  of  work  in  the 
morning. 

Sitting  in  the  parlor  and  chatting 
with  the  gentle-voiced  matron  (a  lady 
associated  with  the  work  from  its 
early  days)  I  could  hear  sounds  of 
boy-life  in  the  upper  regions.  The 
little  fellows  had  taken  a  walk,  had 
been  out  at  play  in  the  grounds,  and 
a  few  had  attended  church,  in  the 
morning.  Having  had  their  home 
Sunday  school  in  the  early  part  of 
the  afternoon,  they  were  now  amus- 
ing  themselves  as  they  pleased  in 
their  own  rooms.  With  the  inces- 
sant chatter,  the  snatches  of  song,  the 
imitation  train  whistles  and  steam 
puffings,  the  tinkle  of  music  boxes  and 
the  rattle  of  other  Christmas  toys, 
there  was  not  exactly  a  Sabbath  still- 
ness in  the  air;  but  the  noises,  gay 
and  lively  as  they  were,  were  all  tern- 
pered  to  a  happy  point  of  satisfactory 
outlet  for  the  children,  without  dis- 
tracting tumult.  It  was  a  merry 
Kinder  Sinfonie,- — -an  imconscious 
improvisation  by  the  twenty-three 
jolly  little  boys  that  it  would  take  a 
genius  to  surpass  for  originality, 
variety  and  sweetness. 

Strolling  down  the  corridor,  on 
either  the  second  or  third  floors,  you 
will  see  the  children's  bedrooms  on 


each  side  of  the  hall,  each  with  its 
two  little  beds,  chairs,  and  bureau, 
while  at  the  ends  of  the  halls  are  teach- 
ers' and  matrons'  rooms,  music  room, 
play  room,  etc.  You  look  twice  at 
the  beds,  remembering  that,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  made  by  the  boys  them- 
selves, and  you  see  that  they  are  most- 
ly patted  smooth  and  that  the  pillows 
are  usually  set  straight  by  little 
groping  hands.  When  the  bed-maker 
is  not  much  larger  than  his  pillow, 
however,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there 
are  sometimes  undiscovered  wrinkles 
or  crooked  pillows,  or  even  an  occa- 
sional mishap  like  that  of  the  other 
day,  when  a  lost  nightgown  was  final- 
ly discovered  inside  of  the  bed,  where 
it  had  inadvertently  been  made  up. 

At  tea  there  was  the  same  freedom 
within  sensible  limits  that  had  been 
noticeable  in  the  afternoon.  The 
children  responded  brightly  when 
spoken  to,  made  simple  little  remarks 
of  their  own,  and  had  quiet  hints, 
when  necessary,  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  a  mug  or  piece  of  bread,  or  as  to 
table  manners ;  but  the  talk  at  the 
four  tables  made  all  together  only  a 
pleasant  conversational  hum.  Many 
of  the  children  have  been  accustomed, 
before  coming  to  the  kindergarten,  to 
being  fed ;  but  most  of  them  soon 
learn  to  feed  themselves  \vith  as  much 
neatness  and  propriety  as  does  a  well- 
trained  seeing  child  of  the  same  age. 
The  observer  who  watches  the  napkin 
folding  may  wonder  a  little  how  it  is 
coming  out ;  but,  with  much  measur- 
ing and  straightening  and  shaking 
and  patting,  the  task  is  finally  well 
done. 

Whir-r-r-r !  went  the  electric  bells 
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at  half-past  six  the  next  morning. 
"The  children  get  up  at  half-past 
six,"  I  had  been  told,  "but  the  seven 
o'clock  bell  is  what  they  call  the  'talk- 
ing bell.'  By  that  time  they  are  far 
enough  along  in  their  dressing  for  the 
talking  not  to  interfere  too  much." 

The  "talking  bell"  certainly  had 
most  prompt  obedience  yielded  to  it. 
Its  tongue  had  scarcely  finished  its 
first  wag  before  at  least  twenty  little 
human  tongaies  contributed  to  the 
noise.  "How  near  are  you  ready?" 
and  "I  had  to  wake  Harry  up  this 
morning,"  and  "Did  you  find  your 
marbles  ?"  and  "I  've  got  new  shoes 
and  new  rubbers,"  and  a  buzz  of  other 
remarks  were  mingled  with  laugh  and 
song  and  boyish  ejaculations. 

The  twenty  minutes  past  seven  bell 
summoned  the  boys  to  morning  pray- 
ers led  by  the  matron  in  the  kinder- 
garten    room.     The     matron     read 
Psalm  XIX,    "The  heavens   declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showeth     His    handiwork."     All  re- 
peated the   Lord's   Prayer ;  the  boys 
sang  a  joyous  hymn,  full  of  the  fresh- 
ness and  happiness  of  a  new,  bright 
morning;  and  then  teachers,  matron 
and  children  all  assembled  in  the  din- 
ing room  for  the  morning  meal. 

Bed-making  and  play  filled  the 
time  between  breakfast  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  kindergarten  at  quarter 
before  nine.  At  that  hour,  I  betook 
myself  to  the  girls'  kindergarten, 
since  I  wanted  to  get  glimpses  of  dif- 
ferent classes. 

The  tiny  girls  were  just  taking 
their  places  as  I  entered  the  pretty 
room.  The  kindergartner  was  at  the_ 
piano.      Hearing  a  little  commotion 


in  one  direction,  she  said :  "Is  that 
Xellic  ?  Oh,  no !  That 's  Fanny.  Fan- 
ny will  find  her  chair  all  right."  And 
Fanny,  brave  and  beaming,  does  find 
it  very  soon.  "Here  's  Xellie  !  Call 
her,  Jessie."  So  Jessie  pipes  up: 
"Come,  Xellie !"  an-d  the  little  uncer- 
tain wanderer,  who  is  just  learning 
lier  way  about,  follows  the  sound  and 
reaches  Jessie's  side  without  further 
trouble. 

The  children  are  all  fresh  and 
bright,  and  have  many  songs  and  fin- 
ger plays  to  sing.  They  are  good 
listeners,  too;  and  the  "morning 
talk"  period  has  so  much  variety  in 
it  that  it  does  not  drag,  even  though 
it  lasts  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
When  time  for  intermission  comes, 
the  girls  form  into  line.  Two,  some- 
what larger  and  freer  in  motion,  take 
charge  each  of  a  little  girl  who  needs 
guiding,  and  the  troop  marches  out, 
singing.  When  the  children  walk 
past  the  long  table,  there  is  a  slight 
tendency  to  keep  close  to  it  and  so  be 
helped ;  but  a  cheery  reminder  comes 
from  the  kindergartner:  "We  can 
get  along  nicely  now  without  touch- 
ing the  table,"  and  the  line  recovers 
its  self-dependence. 

Morning  talks,  songs  and  other  ex- 
ercises in  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  arc  very  similar  to  those  in 
other  kindergartens.  Gift  and  Occu- 
pation work  is  necessarily  accom- 
plished with  much  more  slowness 
than  by  seeing  children,  although 
enough  is  done,  and  done  with  excel- 
lence, to  make  the  visitor  admire  and 
wonder  wliilc  looking  at  the  folding, 
pasting,  clay  work,  sewing,  and  weav- 
ing.     Some    kindergarten    materials 
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have  to  be  adapted  for  blind  chil- 
dren's nse,  but  people  are  iisiTally  sur- 
prised to  see  how  much  of  the  work 
is  exactly  like  that  in  the  ordinary 
kindergarten.  The  Grifts,  as  far  as 
the  Seventh,  are  unaltered ;  but  the 
tablets  have  small  holes  drilled 
through  them  so  that  they  may  be 
pinned  down  on  cushions  made  for 
the  purpose;  wires  with  holes  in  the 
ends  are  substituted  for  sticks,  and 
the  rings  also  are  pinned  down  on  the 
cushions.  These  cushions  are  of  the 
size  of  the  kindergarten  table  tops, 
and  are  marked  off  in  inch  squares  by 
cross  rows  of  stitching  that  can  be 
easily  felt.  When  a  blind  child  has 
made  a  design  with  tablets,  sticks  or 
rings,  fastening  these  down  on  the 
cushion,     the    design    will    stay    in 


place  while  he  has  the 
satisfaction  of  examin- 
ing it.  Beads,  also, 
Avhen  used  to  make  out- 
lines, are  pinned  down 
upon  the  cushions.  The 
squares  upon  the  kin- 
dergarten tables  are 
marked  by  cut-in  lines. 
Paper  marked  off  into 
inch  squares  by  means 
of  embossed  lines  is  used 
for  pasting  designs 
upon,  either  in  par- 
quetry or  designs  of 
flowers  and  seeds.  There 
is  a  device  for  pricking, 
too,  that  is  sometimes 
used. 

Kindergarten  games 
are  of  great  impor- 
tance for  blind  children, 
and  certainly  the  joy 
of  these  children  in 
their  games  was  unmistakable.  The 
kindergartner  was  wisely  making 
much  less  of  the  singing,- — in  the 
game  of  The  Train,  for  instance,- — 
than  of  the  play.  There  was  exami- 
nation of  the  wheels,  coupling  of  the 
cars,  talk  about  the  destination,  and, 
above  all,  vigorous  motion.  The  train 
steamed  away  at  no  slow  pace.  It 
was  an  Empire  State  express  and 
nothing  less.  The  coupling  broke  be- 
tween the  first  car  (a  weak  little  fel- 
low) and  the  engine  (two  vigorous 
boys).  Perhaps  the  re-matching  of 
engine  and  train  took  more  time  than 
if  seeing  children  had  been  uniting 
them,  and  perhaps  the  train  moved  in 
a  more  wavering  line  down  the  long 
play  room ;  but  boyish  ardor  ran  high 
and  tlie  play  was  so  spirited  that  you 
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were  much  more  conscious  of  the  boy- 
ishness and  the  fun  and  the  reality  of 
the  game  to  the  players,  than  of  the 
blindness.  In  the  games  of  chasing, 
the  individual  child  is  brought  out 
more,  and  differences  in  freedom  and 
agility  are  very  noticeable.  Plenty 
of  time  was  allowed  for  each  chase, 
and  one  of  the  victors  said  as  he  came 
back  panting :  "Oh,  my  !  Did  n't  I 
run  like  seventy,  though  !" 

The  marching,  too,  is  done  with 
vim  and  enjoyment ;  but  when  a  few 
at  the  head  of  the  line  discover  that 
the  line  has  broken  just  behind  them, 
they  slacken  and  back  up  and  guide 
the  delinquent  with  that  ready  help- 
fulness of  which  I  saw  so  many  pretty 
evidences  during  my  visit. 

Bravery,  helpfulness,  self-reliance, 
cheerfulness, — all  these  traits  seemed 
to  be  cultivated  in  a  healthful  degree 
in  the  little  blind  children  by  their 
living   together.     "Hurry   up,    Ben! 
Come  along !  Why  don't  you  hurry  ?" 
"Oh,  well !"  responded  Ben,  as  he 
continued  his  groping    search    along 
the  hall,  "I  '11  get  there  pretty  soon. 
I  've  got  a  boy  to  take  care  of." 
"Oh !  All  right ;  I  '11  wait." 
Ben  finds  his  boy,  leads  him  along 
in ''a  protecting  fashion,  and  all  three 
are  soon  out  of  doors. 

One  of  the  afternoon  periods  I 
spent  with  the  little  boys  who  were 
reading  raised  print  books  of  differ- 
ent grades  of  difficulty.  Some  had 
the  Cyr  readers ;  some,  the  Little 
One's  Story  Book;  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced group  was  reading  stories 
from  In  the  Child's  World,  undaunt- 
ed by  long  words.     Little  fingers  have 


to  travel  over  quite  a  space  to  gather 
up  such  words  as  Mediterranean, 
usually,  impossihle;  and  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  acquire  fluency  in  reading 
raised  print.  But  these  small  stu- 
dents are  working  well  toward  it,  and 
gome  already  read  as  rapidly  as  is 
desirable. 

The  scheme  of  manual  training  at 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  par- 
ticularly good.  The  weakest  part  of 
it  just  now  is  the  handwork  m  the 
kindergarten  proper,  where  some  of 
the  materials  used  are  noi  yei  coarse 
enough;  but  this  will  doubtless  soon 
be  remedied. 

The  sloyd  knitting  and  sloyd  sew- 
ing, which  are  remarkably  interest- 
ing, thorough,  and  progressive,  are 
followed  by  wood  sloyd.  The  boys 
as  well  as  the  girls  have  the  sloyd 
knitting  and  like  it  so  well  that  some 
of  them  elected  to  return  to  it  after 
being  promoted  out  of  the  class. 

Any  visit  to  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  even  a  short  one,  ought  to 
be  timed  to  include  one  or  more  of  the 
delightful  singing  classes.  I  spent  a 
few  moments  in  each  of  four  classes, 
and  heard  not  only  songs,  some  with 
two  parts  (for  even  the  younger  chil- 
dren here  drop  into  alto  and  sustain 
a  second  part  without  wavering),  but, 
with  the  older  boys  and  girls  of  the 
primary  grades,  scales  and  exercisea 
of  such  difficulty  that  we  can  scarcely 
understand  how  these  children  can 
sing  them.  Major  and  minor  scales, 
triads,  diminished  sevenths,  inter- 
vals of  whatever  difficulty, — the  tones 
being  called  for  in  rapid  succession 
and  the  response  coming  immediate- 
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Ij — this  is  what  you  may  hear  if  you  ferred  to  the  Perkins  Institution  at 

get  into  these  singing  classes,  which  South  Boston. 

are  held  daily  between  quarter  of  four  Are  visitors  allowed  at  the  Kinder- 
and  five  o'clock.  That  the  instrue-  garten  for  the  Blind?  Yes,  indeed, 
tion  and  practice  of  vocal  music  comes  There  is  no  day  set  apart  for  the  pub- 
daily  is  one  secret  of  the  children's  lie,  as  at  the  South  Boston  school 
excellent  work;  the  quality  of  the  (Thursdays,  from  11  a.m.  to  1  p.  m.), 
teaching  being,  of  course,  another.  but  any  interested  person  is  heartily 

The  Kinder  Orchestra  practices  at  welcome  to  visit  kindergarten  or  pri- 
irregular  times,  since  the  children  mary  classes  at  any  time.  Classes 
have  to  perfect  their  individual  parts  begin  at  quarter  before  nine,  and  con- 
before  playing  together.  It  boasts  tinue,  for  different  children  and  dif- 
now  six  violins  and  is  becoming  quite  ferent  teachers  (and  including  gym- 
ambitious,  having  advanced  with  the  nasties,  manual  training,  vocal  and 
growth  of  the  children,  and  aiming  instrumental  music),  until  five 
now  at  a  more  musical  result  than  o'clock,  with  the  omission  of  a  proper 
could  be  attained  with  the  kazoos,  time  for  dinner.  A  fifteen  minutes' 
whistles,  paper  bags,  etc.,  of  its  first  recess  comes  in  every  hour,  and  the 
days.  children     play     freely     about     the 

Piano  or  violin  lessons  are  given  to  grounds  many  times  a  day ;  so  they 
the  children  at  quite  an  early  stage  in  have  a  good  deal  of  entire  relaxation 
their  school  progress; — as  soon,  that  and  fresh  air,  notwithstanding  the 
is,  as  they  show  sufficient  develop-  fact  that  they  are  very  busy  children, 
ment  to  make  it  advantageous.  Music  After  five  o'clock  there  is  a  delight- 
is  so  much  of  a  resource  and  delight  f  ul  period  when  the  children  are  gath- 
to  blind  people  that  it  has  by  right  a  ered  into  groups  in  different  rooms 
prominent  place  even  in  their  early  and  read  to  by  the  teachers, 
education.  Tea  follows  this  period,  and  soon 

It  must  be  remembered  that  while  after  tea,  bedtime,  and  the  blind  chil- 

the  whole  "plant"  at  Jamaica  Plain  dren  have  come    to    the    close  of  an- 

goes,  for  convenience'  sake,  under  the  other   day.     "A   nice   little   crowd," 

name  of  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  says  the  matron,    fondly,    when    she 

(which  at  first  truly  designated  it)  comes  downstairs  after  the  tucking  in 

it  is  now   a   Kindergarten    and   Pri-  and  the  good-nights.     "A  nice  little 

mary  School.     The  children  remain  crowd,  indeed,"  I  echo  in  my  heart  as 

there  until  they  reach  a  grade  about  I  travel  homeward;  "a  busy,  brave, 

parallel  with  the  fifth  grade  of  the  helpful,   self-reliant   crowd  of  blind 

public  school.     Then  they  are  trans-  children.     Blessings  on  them !" 
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Su(iGESTioxs  FOR  (Jame  :  --The  children  (representing  miners  carrying  picks  on 
their  shoulders)  marcli  around  the  ring  once  or  twice  while  the  music  is  played,  before 
beginning  to  sing.  At  the  words  "  Hear  the  clang  of  his  heavy  blows,"  the  children 
turn  on  the  ring,  and  make  the  motion  of  striking  a  rock  with  their  picks.  This  motion 
s  then  discontinued  until  the  singing  of  the  line  "  Cling,  clang,  cling,  clang  !  "  etc.,  when 


IS 


it  is  again  resumed. 
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the  big-  boys  might  be  asked  to  build 
a  wall  around  the  snow-man.  A  great 
deal  can  be  done  for  the  older  chil- 
dren by  including  them  in  kinder- 
garten plans,  intrusting  something  to 
their  care,  or  getting  them  to  under- 
take some  special  responsibility.  In 
one  public  school  the  boys,  who  were 
undeniably  "^a  rough  set,"  were  one 
spring  invited  to  visit  the  garden  that 
the  kindergarten  children  had  made. 
The  little  children's  delight  and  pride 
could  not  be  withstood  by  the  big 
boys,  and  they  became  the  stanch  de- 
fenders of  the  garden  from  that  time 
forth. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

Ai^  exhilarating,  abundant  fall  of 
snow  had  made  of  the  school  yard  an 
enchanting  place  with  white-walled 
walks  and  wondrous  mounds.  Out 
went  kindergartners  and  cliildren, 
and  set  to  work  with  a  will,  making  a 
snow-man.  What  a  iov  it  was  to  the 
children  !  And  how  marvelous  the  re- 
sult of  their  work  appeared  to  them ! 
The  kindergartners  wondered  a  little 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  snow-man  when 
the  big  boys  of  the  school  should  be 
let  loose  ill  the  yard;  but  the  boys 
showed  a  great  respect  for  "the  little 
kids'  "  work,  and  M^ould  no  more  have 
demolished  it  than  would  the  kinder- 
gartner  herself.  When  this  was 
spoken  of  to  a  group  of  kindergart- 
ners,  the  suggestion  was  made  tliat 


A  GIFTED  preacher  who  was  often 
misquoted,  probably  because  of  the 
originality  of  his  thoughts,  used  to 
remark  somewhat  whimsically  that 
the  English  language  was  plenty  good 
enough  for  him  to  express  himself 
clearly  in,  but  it  did  not  seem  equally 
good  for  people  to  hear  him  in. 

Very  few  of  us  ordinary  folk  have 
any  quarrel  with  tlie  adequacy  of  the 
langiiage  as  a  general  thing;  but  in 
speaking  on  some  subjects  we  seek 
vainly  for  words  expressive  of  the 
exact  meaning  we  wisli  to  convey. 
Who  of  us  has  not  felt  this  difficulty 
in  explaining  the  kindergarten? 

How  impossible  it  seems  to  speak 
so  that  we  do  not  apparently  claim  too 
much  for  the  kindergarten  and  its  in- 
fluence !      Over  and  over,  time  after 
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time,  we  say,  we  repeat,  we  reiterate, 
that  the  intention  in  the  kindergarten 
method  of  education  is  to  affect  by 
influences  as  fine  and  delicate  as  itself 
the  fine,  delicate  material,  the  suscep- 
tible child-soul,  whose  development 
we  reverently  attempt  to  aid.  Just  as 
emphatically  and  just  as  often  do  we 
say  that  we  expect  the  results  to  be 
equally  fine  and  delicate,  both  in  qual- 
ity and  degree,  mth  the  influences 
and  the  material ;  but  no  matter  how 
often  this  is  said,  some  one  time  when 
we  assume  it  to  be  understood, — 
alack-a-day !  down  swoops  the  caviler, 
and  the  chance  expression  is  taken  as 
an  explicit  statement. 

The  folly  of  any  claim  that  the  kin- 
dergarten child  is  ever  after  regen- 
erate,    altruistic,    logical,     ambidex- 
trous, is  as  clear  to  the  kindergartner 
as  to  the  critics  who  so  unweariedly 
hold  up  the  folly  to  ridicule.     The 
justifiable  claim  is  that  the  kinder- 
garten child  has  had  an  impetus  to- 
ward right  development  rather  than 
away  from  it ;  that  his  heart  and  mind 
and  body   are  better  prepared  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  for 
vigorous  growth  in  future  stages  be- 
cause    of     the     wholesome     natural 
growth  fostered  in  this  earlier  stage ; 
that  the  nurture  of  all  that  was  sound 
and  true  in  his  instincts  and  tenden- 
cies has  strengthened  the  sound  and 
true;  that  lack  of  nurture  and  exer- 
cise of  unworthy  instincts  has  weak- 


ened them,  and  that  therefore  their 
chance  of  development  later  is  les- 
sened. Having  faith  in  the  exist- 
ence of  infinitesimal  germs  or  seeds 
in  the  nature  of  man  as  well  as  in  the 
realm  of  matter,  we  also  believe  in  the 
importance  of  the  right  fertilizing 
element  for  these  germs  or  seeds. 
Summer  experiences  with  pumpkin- 
flavored  melons,  "sweet"  corn  that 
has  been  planted  near  field  corn,  para- 
ble this  truth  for  us  clearly  though 
in  negative  form. 


An  exchange  has  the  following: — ■ 

"In  a  book  of  advice  w^hich  the 
good  old  English  Dr.  Gregory  left  as- 
a  'Legacy  to  My  Daughter/  toward 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he 
said,  'Should  you  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  possess  a  robust  constitution  by 
nature,  simulate  such  sickly  delicacy 
as  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  proper 
female  charm.'  " 

The  smile  which  this  advice  pro- 
vokes from  every  reader  testifies  to- 
the  different  standard  now  prevailing 
for  the  physical  condition  of  women. 
Chicago,  often  the  venturesome  leader 
and  experimenter,  was  the  first  to  take 
a  stand  in  the  matter  of  requiring  a 
certain  physical  fitness,  determined 
by  examination,  in  the  applicants  for 
teachers'  positions ;  but  the  good  ini- 
tiative is  likely  to  be  generally  fol- 
lowed before  long.  The  kindergartner 
needs  particularly  a  good  physique- 
and  sound  health, — a  surplus  of 
health,  in  fact, — an  abounding  vital- 
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ity  which  gives  her  that  Euphoria, 
that  joy  in  life  itself,  which  is  like  the 
child's  own  feeling  and  which  there- 
fore makes  the  teacher  who  has  it 
more  companionable  for  him.  Com- 
plaints have  been  entered,  in  some  in- 
stances, against  the  kindergarten 
normal  course  as  being  so  exacting  as 
to  impair  the  students'  health.  Re- 
freshing counter  statements  are  not 
lacking.  In  a  class  recently  heard 
from,  every  member  finished  the 
course  in  better  health  than  when  she 
began  it.  Doubtless  many  things 
contributed  to  this  happy  result ;  but 
the  credit  was  given  to  the  gym- 
nastics. 


ture  of  its  children  which  they  need 
before  reaching  school  age,  is  worth 
ten  spent  after  that  in  correction  and 
education,  and  a  thousand  expended 
for  protection  (of  the  public)  from 
criminality  and  for  reformation  of 
criminals." 

The  author  also  speaks  strongly  of 
the  value  of  kindergarten  training 
for  women,  and  of  the  influence 
which  the  kindergartner  has  in  mould- 
ing the  forces  of  the  home  in  her  vis- 
iting. He  calls  the  kindergartner  a 
mother-trainer  as  well  as  teacher,  be- 
stowing "her  benefits  upon  two  gen- 
erations with  an  equal  hand." 


The  frequent  inquiries  for  "cam- 
paign literature"  about  the  kinder- 
garten indicates  that  more  and  more 
communities  are  awakening  to  the  de- 
sire for  the  kindergarten  for  their 
children.  Among  books  which  will  be 
of  help  to  the  kindergartner  in  fur- 
nishing her  with  argumentative  ma- 
terial, the  wonderfully  interesting 
volume  entitled  the  Science  of  Pe- 
nology takes  its  place.  With  regard  to 
the  maintenance  of  kindergartens, — 
a  sufiicient  number  for  all  children, 
— ^by  the  State,  the  author,  Henry  M. 
Boies,  says:  "Science  proclaims  it 
now  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  an 
axiom  of  human  progress,  that  every 
dollar  that  the  State  expends  in  pro- 
viding that  wise   and  uniform  nur- 


TiiE  building  of  Boston  school- 
houses,  having  been  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  School  Board,  is  now 
under  the  charge  of  a  Building  Com* 
mission  composed  of  three  persons, 
who  are  to  have  one  million  dollars 
a  year  for  four  years  to  expend. 

The  need  of  new  schools  in  the  con- 
gested districts  is  very  great.  Owing 
to  the  high  cost  of  land  in  these  quar- 
ters, it  has  been  proposed  that  only 
land  enough  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  school  buildings  should  be 
bought,  no  space  being  allowed  for 
school  yards.  This  proposition  has 
aroused  strong  public  opposition,  and 
interest  in  the  subject  is  spreading 
throughout  the  city.  The  chief  op- 
posing agency  is  the  Massachusetts 
Civic  League,  through  its  Playground 
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Committee,  Avhose  chairman,  Mr.  It  is  even  urged  that  if  land  for 
Joseph  Lee,  is  an  ardent  worker  and  both  house  and  yard  cannot  be  bought 
excellent  pleader  for  education  at  once,  the  money  at  present  avail- 
through  play.  The  Massachusetts  able  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
Civic  League  has  a  membership  of  ground  alone,  and  buildings  put  up  as 
1100  citizens  banded  together  in  pub-  soon  as  the  money  would  allow.  The 
lie  spirit.  Several  of  Boston's  most  land  could  then  be  used  for  organized 
honored  associations  and  prominent  playgrounds,  until  built  upon ;  and 
individuals  have  thrown  their  influ-  there  are  prophets  who  affirm  that  the 
ence  into  the  scale,  and  are  sending  children  will  thus  gain  more  in  the 
resolutions  and  pleas  to  the  Building  end  than  if  they  had  had,  in  the 
Commission ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  meantime,  new  schoolhouses  without 
mass  meeting  of  children  is  to  be  held,  proper  playgrounds.  Perhaps  if  the 
that  their  desire  for  proper  play-  school  classes  already  existing  in  these 
grounds  may  be  expressed.  congested  districts  were  divided  into 
With  regard  to  basement  and  roof  study  and  play  sections  (the  children 
playgrounds  as  substitutes  for  school  alternating  from  study  to  play),  more 
yards,  it  is  objected  that  basements,  children  could  be  accommodated  be- 
althoug'h  useful  in  rainy  weather,  are  tween  the  school  and  the  playground, 
not  suitable  because  of  lack  of  sun-  "With  proper  playgTOund  organization 
shine,  which  the  children  certainly  and  supervision,  and  with  some  rough 
ought  to  have.  Free,  open,  sunny  housing  in  the  playground  for  winter, 
air  is  needed  for  real  refreshment  and  the  results  could  be  of  the  best, 
recuperation, — what  the  recesses  are  Brooklyn,  driven  to  the  desperate 
designed  for.  The  roof  playground,  point,  adopted  "half  time"  classes  for 
if  closed,  lacks  the  open-air  advan-  its  superabundant  school  children, 
tages.  If  open,  it  is  objected  to  on  To  the  surprise  of  the  school  officials, 
account  of  too  hot  and  glaring  sun  or  the  "half-timers"  had  accomplished 
drafts  and  winds  that  are  dangerous  as  much,  by  the  end  of  the  school 
to  health.  jesi")  ^s  those  housed  for  the  full  day ! 


A  LITTLE  WHILE  IN  KINDERGARTEN.* 

Bv  Florence  Gleed  Teare. 
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'OR  days  and  weeks  after  our  re-  fantastic  manner  possible.     He  was 
turn  Louie    drew    pictures  of  a  strange  little  lad,  and  would  some- 
Christmas  trees  decorated  in  the  most  times  sit  very  still  for  a  long  time, 
Begunin  December,  1901.  wilh  a  far-away  look  iu  his  bcautiful 
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eyes.  One  day  when  he  had  been  sit- 
ting in  this  way  rather  longer  than 
usual,  I  took  his  soft  slender  little 
hand  in  mine  and  said:  "What  are 
you  thinking  of,  little  man  ?" 

He  answered :  ''I  'm  thinking  I  '11 
come  here  and  live  with  you,  for  you 
must  be  lonesome  when  it 's  dark." 

AM] en  I  explained  that  I  did  not 
live  in  the  kindergarten,  he  was  very 
much  surprised,  and,  I  think,  a  little 
disappointed;  for  he  said:  '"Oh!  and 
it 's  so  nice  here  !" 

He  seemed  quite  unable  to  grasp 
the  thought  that  the  kindergarten  was 
not  my  home,  for  the  next  day  he  re- 
marked that  if  I  had  not  two  beds, 
he  w^ould  sleep  on  the  piano.  Again 
I  told  him  that  I  lived  a  long  way  off 
and  not  at  the  kindergarten.  He 
pondered  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  a  new  idea  seized  him.  With 
eyes  fairly  dancing'  he  exclaimed : 
''You  'd  like  to  live  here,  though, 
would  n't  you  ?  Say,  Miss  Beth,  let  's 
me  and  you  come  and  live  here 
always !"  I  told  him  that  we  could 
not  very  well  do  so,  for  his  mamma 
would  need  him,  and  my  mamma 
would  need  me ;  but  from  the  rather 
withering  look  which  Louie  bestowed 
on  me,  I  felt  sure  that  he  thought  mv 
arginnent  weak. 

A  few  days  later,  Louie  came  very 
early  (there  seemed  to  be  no  trouble 
about  his  waking  nowadays),  and 
laid  still  other  plans  for  the  future. 
He  began  by  giving  a  sidelong  glance 
at  the  piano,  and  then  remarking :  "I 
don't  think  it  would  feel  very  good 
to  sleep  on  the  piano  if  you  fell  off, 
do  you,  Miss  Beth  ?" 

I  answered  that  I,  for  one,  should 


not  care  to  try  it.  He  then  went  on : 
'•'Well,  we  won't  live  here ;  but  say, 
Frank  and  me  and  Millie  and  you 
will  all  go  away  off  to  a  far-away 
country  where  the  fields  are  full  of 
Christmas  trees.  Maybe  it  w^ill  be 
It'ly." 

I  said  that  I  thought  it  would  be 
very  nice,  only  we  sliould  have  to 
wait  a  little  while  until  w^e  all  grew 
a  little  larger.  Louie  was  radiant 
when  we  compromised  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  Frank  stood  against 
the  wall  and  I  marked  his  exact 
height,  and  then  made  another  mark 
about  eighteen  inches  above  his  head. 
Millie  followed,  and  I  did  the  same 
for  her.  Louie  stepped  up  next,  and 
I  did  the  same  for  him.  I  stepped 
up  last,  but  none  of  the  children  could 
reach  above  my  head.  Wc  certainly 
were  at  a  loss  for  a  moment,  but  the 
problem  was  solved  by  the  ever-prac- 
tical little  Millie.  She  told  me  to 
sit  down  on  the  floor.  This  I  did, 
and  she  made  mv  marks.  Thus  the 
matter  was  settled,  all  agreeing  that 
when  these  higher  marks  were 
reached  we  were  to  leave  for  a  far-off 
land. 

Louie,  being  the  originator  of  the 
plan,  often  measured  us,  and,  needless 
to  say,  the  others  always  seemed  more 
satisfactory  than  I,  for  in  a  few 
weeks  they  really  were  a  trifle  above 
the  lower  marks  ;  but  when  I  sat  down 
for  measurement  the  report  from  all 
tliree  was  that  I  was  "just  the  same!" 
I  thought  sometimes  that  Louie  ap- 
peared a  trifle  indignant  about  my 
failure, — as  if  he  thought  I  might  try 
a  little  harder.  But  when  I  appeared 
discouraged  he  would   at   once   turn 
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consoler,  and  saj  encouragingly, 
*'Well,  never  mind ;  maybe  next  time 
you'll  be  'way,  'way  up."  Then 
turning  to  the  others  he  would  say 
in  a  fatherly  way,  ''We  won't  go  with- 
out Miss  Beth,  if  she  never  grows, 
will  we?"  A  vigorous  shake  of  the 
heads,  accompanied  by  an  emphatic 
"No,"  was  always  the  response,  at 
which  my  spirits  naturally  rose. 

But  we  never  left  this  land  for  that 
far-away  country  abounding  in 
Christmas  trees,  one  reason  being 
that  our  leader  changed  his  mind. 
He  came  to  me  one  day  and  said  in  a 
very  solemn  voice:  "Miss  Beth,  you 
ain't  growed  a  bit  yet,  but  that  ain't 
why  we  ain't  going;  but  if  we  went 
the  other  kids  would  cry,  and  that 
would  spoil  it  all."  Louie  had  a  great 
aversion  to  tears.  He  himself  in- 
dulged in  them  very  rarely.  I  do 
not  remember  that  he  ever  cried,  ex- 
cept upon  the  day  of  our  Christmas 
festival,  and  one  other  occasion. 

Some  one  has  told  us  that  if,  in- 
stead of  a  gem,  or  even  a  flower,  we 
should  give  to  those  we  love  the  gift 
of  a  beautiful  thought,  w^e  should 
then  be  giving  as  the  angels  give.  To 
give  to  those  we  love  something  which 
we  dearly  prize  is  rather  an  unusual 
thing ;  or,  if  not  unusual,  surely  it  is 
not  half  usual  enough.  Really,  do 
we  not  often  give  away  that  which 
we  shall  never  miss — that  which  we 
do  not  care  for  so  very  much  ? 

One  day  Louie  came  to  kindergar- 
ten with  a  new  lead  pencil.  The  out- 
side was  bright  red ;  and  there  was  a 
shining  arrangement  at  the  end  for 
holding  the  rubber.  It  was  indeed  a 
beautiful  pencil,  and  Louie  handled 


it  lovingly.  Any  child  would  have 
prized  it, — then  how  much  more  did 
it  seem  to  one  whose  life  was  passed 
in  the  dinginess  of  the  slums  ?  In  a 
little  while  the  pencil  interfered  with 
Louie's  work,  for  which  he  needed 
both  of  his  hands,  and  I  asked  him  to 
lay  it  on  the  shelf.  This  he  did ;  and 
when  the  morning  came  to  an  end  I 
handed  it  back  to  him.  He  took  it, 
held  it  for  an  instant,  then,  with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  dropped  it 
into  the  pocket  of  my  apron. 

I  said :  "Why,  Louie !  this  is  your 
pencil."     He     answered,     "No,    it 's 


m  our  grown-up  way, 
"Why,  don't  you  want  it 


yourn."  Then, 

I  asked: 

yourself,    dear  ?"      "Gosh,    yes !"    he 

said,  "but  I  wants    you    to    have  it 

more."     It   was   onlv   when   excited 

that  Louie  indulged  in  "gosh"   and 

"kids." 

For  a  long  time  we  had  been  sav- 
ing pennies ;  and  one  day,  to  our 
great  joy,  we  found  that  (with  sub- 
stantial aid  from  a  friend)  we  had 
accumulated  enough  to  indulge  in 
our     longed-for     luxury — a 


canary 
bird! 

In  the  afternoon  the  purchase'  was 
made,  and  next  morning  at  the  sight 
of  the  dear  little  yellow  creature, 
singing  in  his  golden  house,  the  chil- 
dren's joy  was  imbounded.  Wlien  at 
last  the  tumult  had  partly  subsided, 
I  suggested  that  we  might  name  our 
little  treasure,  and  then  came  a  va- 
riety of  opinions.  Nearly  every  child 
wanted  it  named  for  his  or  her  par- 
ticular baby.  There  were  a  few  ex- 
ceptions ; — Louie  was  one,  and  he 
wanted  it  named  Mary.  I  thought 
this  a  rather  strange  choice,  but  he 
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said,  "I  likes  the  name  of  ^Mary 
Chinchine' ;  and  then  when  we  sings, 
'Good  morning,  Mary  Chinchine !' 
to  the  outdoors,  we  can  sing  it  to  this 
little  Mary  Chinchine  indoors."  And 
so  our  little  bird  was  named  Merry 
Sunshine,  but  was  soon  called  Sim- 
shine  for  short. 

Having  the  bird  in  kindergarten 
seemed  to  make  Louie  particularly 
thoughtful  of  birds.  He  said  that 
he  thought  if  they  only  had  some 
trees  in  their  yard,  lots  of  birds  might 
come  and  live  there.  I  said  ves,  I 
thought  so,  too.  Soon  after  this,  he 
asked  me  for  a  little  paste  to  take 
home.  I  gave  him  the  paste,  and 
asked  what  he  was  going  to  do  with 
it.  He  said  that  he  could  not  tell  me 
until  the  next  day,  and  with  that  I 
had  to  content  myseK. 

The  next  day  came,  but  Louie  of- 
fered no  explanation  as  to  what  he 
had  done  with  the  paste;  and  he  sat 
looking  so  very  solemn  that  I  thought 
he  must  be  ill.  A  little  later  I  no- 
ticed that  Millie  was  absent ;  and  as 
Millie  and  Louie  were  inseparable 
friends  I  decided  that  her  absence 
caused  Louie's  disconsolate  looks. 
During  the  morning  I  had  occasion 
to  pass  through  the  hall,  and,  glanc- 
ing down  the  stairway,  I  saw  a  little 
figure  crouching  on  the  bottom  step. 
It  was  Millie.  When  I  asked  her 
why  she  stayed  down  there,  she  said 
that  it  was  because  it  was  late  when 
she  came. 

N'ow  although  this  might  be  true, 
I  knew  that  it  was  not  the  whole 
truth;  for  Millie  was  privileged  to 
come  whenever  she  could,  on  account 
of    work    at    home.     By   this   time 


her  lip  was  trembling, — a  storm  was 
coming.  I  said:  "Millie,  you  had 
better  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is." 

Millie  burst  out  crying  and  said: 
"Oh,  Louie  thinks  I  'm  glad  and  I 
ain't!"  Then  after  she  had  cried 
some  of  her  troubled  feelings  off,  she 
told  me  that  Louie  had  been  making 
trees  by  pasting  bits  of  gi-een  paper 
on  to  little  sticks,  and  that  he  had 
planted  these  out  in  their  yard,  and 
along  the  curbstone,  hoping  that  the 
birds  would  come  to  them  ! 

Poor  little  lad  !  Planting  such  frag- 
ile structures  in  the  yard  of  a  tene- 
ment house  !  The  yard  of  a  tenement 
house  always  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
under  a  blacksmith's  hammer  for 
generations. 

]^ow  Millie,  I  suppose,  had  been 
looking  on  while  the  trees  were  being 
constructed,  and  had  told  Louie  that 
they  would  not  grow,  and  that  if  it 
rained  they  would  be  washed  away. 
Consequently,  when  he  found  the 
pitiful-looking  little  objects  the  next 
morning  (for  it  had  rained  in  the 
night)  he  remembered  her  words; 
and,  as  they  had  proven  true,  he  felt 
sure  that  she  had  induced  the  rain  to 
fall ;  and  then,  suspecting  that  she 
would  be  glad,  he  had  decided  not  to 
speak  to  her.  Millie  understood 
from  this  treatment  that  Louie 
"thought  she  was  glad."  Louie  was 
brought  out  into  the  hall  and  with  a 
very  few  words  convinced  that  Mil- 
lie was  not  rejoicing  in  his  misfor- 
tunes. 

Louie  shed  no  tears  (certainly  Mil- 
lie had  shed  enough  for  two  small 
people),  but  he  was  very  kind  to  her. 
We  all  went  into  the  kindergarten  to- 
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gether,  Millie  with  very  red  eyes,  and 
Louie  witli  his  happy  smile  again.  It 
happened  that  we  had  a  small  willow 
tree  growing  in  a  flower  pot.  It  had 
originally  been  a  pussy  %villow  twig. 
This  little  tree  we  planted  in  Louie's 
and  Millie's  back  yard,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  both  children  and  of 
all  the  tenants.  Louie  soon  brought 
the  most  wonderful  accounts  of  birds 
hovering'  over  that  small  willow  tree; 
and,  although  Millie  never  contra- 
dicted, she  often  looked  surprised. 

Louie  was  very  fond  of  plants,  and 
Millie  and  he  often  sprinkled  those 
which  were  the  property  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. Once,  while  they  were 
doing  so,  I  heard  the  following  con- 
versation :  "Let  it  hang  down,"  said 
Millie.  ''jSTo,  I  want  the  ends  all 
up,"  said  Louie.  "What  for  ?"  asked 
Millie.  "Cos  I  do,"  answered  Louie. 
"But,  Louie,  God  made  little  girl's 
hair  to  hang  down,"  said  Millie.  "Did 


He  tell  you  so  ?"  asked  Louie,  in  an 
awe-struck  whisper.  "Xo,  He  did  n't 
tell  me  so,"  said  Millie,  "but  I  just 
knows  it."  Xo  more  was  said;  but 
when  the  children  left,  the  little 
"joint  plant"  whicliMillie  had  named 
"little  girl's  hair,"  had  its  ends  all 
hanging  down. 

Perhaps  some  one  may  remark 
that  such  children  as  Louie  and  ^lil- 
lie  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  slums. 
In  answer,  I  will  say  that  late  in  the 
autumn  a  few  vears  ae:o,  in  a  citv 
neighborhood  where  the  w^ork  of  ex- 
cavation was  being  carried  on  prepar- 
atory to  the  erection  of  large  build- 
ings, more  than  once  and  in  the  most 
unlikely  j)laces, — indeed,  almost  un- 
der the  horses'  hoofs, — tiny  violets 
were  found.  And  so  it  is  all  through 
life;  often,  when  we  least  expect  to 
see  them,    the    sweetest    flowers  are 

found ! 

To   he  continued. 


A  KINDERGARTEN  IN  AFRICA, 


Bv  K.  Emory  Beetham. 


A    KIXDERGARTEX  in  tropical 

Africa  !     What  an  anomaly ! 

It  cannot  be  true.     There  is  nothing 

in  that  region   but   Kafirs   and  wild 

animals ! 

Yes,  there  are  innumerable  Kafirs, 
many  wild  beasts,  and  vast  stretches 
of  territory  untouched  by  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  there  are  also  a  few  places 
where   the   attractions  have  been   so 


great  that  the  white  man  has  made 
permanent  settlements.  Gold  has 
been  the  luring  element  in  many  in- 
stances. But  no  matter  what  the 
cause  of  his  coming,  the  white  man, 
wherever  he  has  come,  has  brought 
with  him  his  needs  and  desires.  These 
needs  he  supplies  as  far  as  it  is  in  his 
power.  The  native  "kia"  and  "kraal" 
do  not  answer  for  his  house  and  vil- 
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lage,  so  bouses  and  villages  are  built. 
Kafir  "skoff"  does  not  satisfy  bis  ap- 
petite, so  be  sets  about  cultivating  tbe 
kinds  of  food  tbat  be  bad  learned  to 
use  at  borne.  He  is  not  content  to 
allow  bis  cbildren  to  groAv  up  in  tbe 
barbaric  ignorance  witb  wbicb  be  is 
surrounded,  bence  come  tbe  sebools. 

One  is  likely  to  be  surprised  at  tbe 
kind  of  sebools  tbat  can  be  found  in 
tbese  out-of-tbe-way  places.  Some 
of  tbem  are  equal  to,  if  not  better 
tban,  tbe  sebools  in  manv  towns  and 
villages  in  England  and  America. 
Besides  private  sebools,  tbere  are 
tbose  backed  eitber  by  tbe  Govern- 
ment  or  by  some  religious  denomina- 
tion. In  tbese  latter  named  sebools 
notbing  is  spared  to  make  tbem  of 
bigb  order. 

In  Umtali  (Rbodesia,  East  Af- 
rica), tbe  scbool  is  under  tbe  control 
of  tbe  Metbodist  Episcopal  Cburcli 
and  is  backed  by  tbe  Cbartered  Com- 
pany. Tbe  instructors  are  educated 
and  experienced  teacbers  from  Amer- 
ica.    Tbis  scbool  bas  a  music  depart- 


ment and  a  kindergarten.  Miss  Har- 
riette  F.  Jolmstone,  a  talented  musi- 
cian and  a  teacber  of  large  experience, 
being  tbe  instructor  in  botb.  Tbe 
morning  is  devoted  to  tbe  kindergar- 
ten and  tbe  afternoon  to  musical  in- 
struction. 

Tbe  kindergarten  is  as  good  as  can 
be  found  any^vbere.  Xot  even  tbe 
usual  supplies  are  wanting.  Tbere 
are  tbe  beautiful  little  tables  and  tbe 
proper  little  cbairs,  togetber  witb 
eveiwtbing  else  tbat  tbe  Milton  Brad- 
ley Company  of  America  can  pro- 
vide. A  piano  and  an  organ  are 
also  a  part  of  tbe  equipment.  Tbe 
rooms  are  large,  and  are  supplied 
witb  an  abundance  of  air  and  sun- 
ligbt.  Amid  sucb  surroundings  and 
witb  tbis  complete  equipment,  tbe 
Avork  is  a  delig'bt  to  tbe  teacber  and 
a  o-reat  benefit  to  tbe  cbildren. 

Altbougb  tbe  scbool  is  an  entirely 
new  tbing  for  tbis  commim^ity,  there 
seems  to  be  no  lack  of  cbildren  for 
tbis  kind  of  work.  In  fact,  the  new- 
ness bas  been  an  advantage,  in  a  way, 
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and  Miss  Johnstone  has  all  the  chil- 
dren that  she  can  care  for  properly. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  the  native  boy 
servants  taking  the  little  white  chil- 
dren through  the  streets  of  the  town 
to  and  from  the  kindergarten.  Of 
course  white  children  only  attend  the 
school.  They  are  mostly  the  chil- 
dren of  English  parents  who  have 
come  to  this  place  to  "increase  their 
store  of  worldly  goods." 

It  is  quite  difficult  for  those  from 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  to  accus- 
tom themselves  to  the  change  of  sea- 
sons in  this  region,  and  the  school  va- 
cations that  result  therefrom.  In- 
stead of  having  vacation  during  July 
and  August,  and  then  a  week  or  two 
at  Christmas  and  Easter,  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  the  United  States,  the 
schools  here  have  about  six  weeks' 
holiday  in  midwinter  (June  and 
July),  one  of  similar  length  in  mid- 
summer or  Christmas  time,  a  week  at 


Easter,  and  then  a  week  in  Septem- 
ber (at  Michaelmas),  besides  numer- 
ous single  days  all  through  the  year. 
The  jSTew  Umtali  Seminary,  of 
wliich  the  kindergarten  is  a  part,  is 
the  beo'innins:  of  what  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  hopes  to  make  a 
large  and  permanent  institution  for 
the  Christian  education  of  the  youth 
of  East  Central  Africa.  Liberal 
grants  of  land  have  been  made  to  the 
church  by  the  government,  and  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  is  now  un- 
der consideration.  Bishop  Hartzell, 
in  liis  broad-minded  plans  for  the 
Cliristianization  of  this  great  conti- 
nent, gives  no  small  place  to  the  work 
of  this  school.  Some  of  his  fondest 
hopes  are  centered  in  it.  Of  course, 
he  does  not  expect  everything  to  be 
done  in  a  day.  He  plans  and  works 
for  the  future,  and  waits  patiently 
for  results  as  only  a  great  man  can 
wait. 
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the  general  reader  as  for  the  professional 
teacher.  This  is  true  even  of  its  more  tech- 
nical portions.  Many  writers  have  discuss- 
ed the  subjects  treated  here,  but  not  many 
have  presented  them  with  equal  readableness 
and  force  or  kejit  so  persistently  on  a  lofty 
plane.  That  teaching  is  iirst  and  always  a 
spiritual  act  or  art  is  not  for  a  moment  for- 
gotten by  Dr.  Payne,  and  his  readers  gain, 
or  are  strengthened  in,  the  same  elevating- 
conviction  .  This  conviction  the  public  must 
have  before  the  public  schools  can  be 
equijiped  throughout  with  teachers  of  the 
right  caliber,  teachers  who  are  "  live  coals  " 
rather  than  cinders  or  unkindled  lumps, 
teachers  whose  education  has  been  marked 
by  the  catholicity,  wholesomeness,  and  pro- 
gressive conservatism  that  Dr.  Payne  ad- 
vocates. 

If  you  can  own  the  book,  own  it ;  if  you 
cannot  own  it,  request  your  town  library  to 
supply  it,  and  see  how  many  people  you  can 
induce  to  read  it.  A  direct  elevation  of  pub- 
lic opinion  could  not  fail  to  result  from  a 
wide  reading  of  these  ten  wise,  high-minded, 
forceful  chapters. 

The  Science  of  Penology.  By  Henry 
M.  Boies.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New 
York.     $3.50 

When  the  leaven  of  such  books  as  this  has 
had  its  working  in  the  understanding  of 
mankind,  great  will  be  the  results.  The 
author  writes  out  of  extended  experience 
and  wide  knowledge  ;  and  to  every  one  of 
his  well-weighed  conclusions  both  heart  and 
common  sense  cry  out  "  amen  !  "  Readers 
of  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher's  The  Last  Waif 
will  find  here,  in  more  scholarly  and  exhaust- 
ive form,  all  the  substance  of  that  striking 
book,  with  much  else  that  we  all  ought  to 
know  and  act  upon.  InThe  Science  of  Penol- 
ogy, a  complete  plan  is  presented  (to  which 


all  details  can  be  adjusted,  and  based  on  all 
that  has  been  learned  l)y  students  of  the  sub- 
ject the  world  over  )  for  the  rational  treat- 
ment of  "  all  those  who  from  physical 
deformity,  mental  incapacity,  or  moral  de- 
pravity are  either  unable  or  indisposed  to 
regulate  their  lives  in  conformity  to  the  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  for  the  welfare  of 
che  community  in  which  they  dwell. ' '  The 
subject  of  Penology  is  treated  under  three 
heads  :  Diagnostics,  Therapeutics,  Hygien- 
ics. The  wise  recommendations  of  this 
book  need  only  an  enlightened  public  opin- 
ion back  of  them  ;  carried  out,  they  would 
give  a  wonderful  impetus  to  the  progress  of 
the  race. 

The  Mind  of  a  Child.  By  Ennis  Rich- 
mond. Longmans,  Green  &Co.,  New 
York.     $1.00 

An  Englishwoman  of  judgment  and  ex- 
perience here  reasons  out  many  things  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  clear  to  parents  the 
foundations  which  should  underlie  the  train- 
ing of  children.  The  thought  is  searching, 
and  will  well  repay  the  studious  mother's 
attention.  Mrs.  Richmond's  English  point 
of  view  shows  chiefly  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  book,  where  the  sending  of  children  to 
boarding  schools  is  considered. 

Heath's  Home  and  School  Classics. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Some  volumes  of  this  Home  and  School 
Classics  have  been  commented  on  before  in 
Kindergarten  Review,  and  some  others 
are  reprints  of  such  well-known  books  that 
they  need  no  comment. 

Mother  Goose's  Melodies  as  arranged 
by  Mr.  Charles  Welsh  is  now  to  be  had  in  a 
gay  cloth  cover  more  attractive  and  practical 
than  the  dull  brown  paper  covers.  This 
thirty  cent  volume  is  a  good  one  for  the 
kindergartner  to  own. 

Well  known  as  The  Little  L.\me  Prince 
has  been,  children  of  these  days  do  not 
know  it  as  they  should.  This  edition  has 
an  introduction  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
Ward,  which  describes  the  story  well  and 
from  which  we  quote  :  "  The  story  is  as 
full  of  interest  as  if  it  had  not  a  moral  to 
its  name.  It  is  genuine  fairy  work,  inter- 
laced with  the  unexpected,  alive  with  mar- 
vels. But  there  are  horizons  to  this  fairy 
story.  It  looks  beyond  the  story  and  above 
the  fairy  ;  and  it  sees,  far  against  the  impa- 
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tient  wishes  and  caprices  of  a  child's  daily 
life,  lying  at  a  soft  and  purple  distance, 
like  the  outline  of  cloud  and  hilltop,  the 
eternal  and  merciful  meaning  of  pain.  No 
child  will  be  sadder,  and  many  may  be 
happier,  for  learning,  without  knowing  it, 
how  to  bear  suffering  if  it  shall  come  to 
him."  Paper,  each  part,  ^0.10.  Cloth, 
two  parts  bound  in  one,  S|0.30. 

The  Ckofton  Boys  is  especially  wel- 
come, since  most  of  the  editions  hitherto 
available  have  been  in  quite  fine  print,  and 
the  story  is  too  good  a  transcription  of  boy 
life  and  boyish  heroism  to  be  allowed  to 
drop  out  of  the  children's  library.  Cloth, 
!S;0.30.      Paper,  two  parts,  each  $0.10. 

Sophie  is  not  the  entire  Les  Malheurs 
de  Sophie,  but  comprises  seven  scenes  taken 
from  it.  This  story  must  be  counted  less 
worthy  than  others  of  the  series.  The  igno- 
rant mistakes  of  the  heedless  experimenting 
child  are  not  differentiated  with  sufficient 
clearness  from  her  real  faults. 

So-Fat  and  Mew-Mew  is  just  the  book 
for  little  children  who  need  sometliing  easy 
to  read,  and  who  greatly  appreciate  a  book 
not  so  distinctly  lesson-y  and  schoolish  as 
the  regular  reading  book.  Their  need  of 
easy  storybooks  is  so  scantily  supplied  that 
this  tale  of  dog  and  cat  life,  simple  in  idea 
and  incident  as  well  as  in  language,  ought 
to  be  much  in  demand.  Paper,  $0.10; 
cloth,  SO. 20. 

Crib  and  Fly,  a  tale  of  two  terriers,  is 
for  more  advanced  readers  than  is  So-Fat 
and  Mew-Mew  ;  but  it  is  similar  in  being  a 
story  of  the  everyday  life  of  domestic  ani- 
mals.    Paper,  $0.10  ;   cloth,  |0.20. 

The  Stokv  of  a  Donkey.  Black  Beauty 
has  furnished  the  model  for  a  great  many 
books  about  animals,  and  most  of  these 
books  are  easily  rated  by  comparing  them 
with  Black  Beauty.  Mme.  de  S6gur's  Story 
of  a  Donkey,  however,  published  in  1860, 
antedated  Black  Beauty  by  more  than  a 
quarter  century,  and  merits  commendation 
as  an  original.  The  present  version  of 
Neddy's  autobiography  is  a  somewhat 
abridged  translation  of  the  French  story, 
but  it  contains  all  the  chapters  that  relate 
to  Neddy's  adventures.  It  is  an  amusing 
book,  whose  influence  over  children  will  be 
toward  sympathy  with  animals  and  the 
right  treatment  of  them.  Paper,  $0.10; 
cloth,  $0.20. 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring.  With  all 
of  Thackeray's  fondne.ss  for  children,  this 
story  is  the  only  one  written  by  him  for 
them.  It  was  written  in  Rome  to  please  a 
sick  child,  and  read  to  the  family  of  chil- 
dren as  a  "  fireside  pantomime  "  during 
the    Christmas   season.      The   illustrations 


(by  Thackeray)  are  extremely  expressive 
and  comical,  and  the  fun  of  the  story  is 
rich.  Thackeray's  inimitable  touch  of  sat- 
ire is  upon  it,  making  it  yield  a  pleasure 
to  the  older  reader  which  the  younger  one 
only  vaguely  comprehends.  It  is  a  story 
to  be  especially  enjoyed  by  clever  children 
who  have  a  backgi  ound  of  other  story  read- 
ing against  which  to  see  its  effective  points. 
Paper,  $0.15;  cloth,  $0.30. 

DoLPH  Heyliger  is  a  story  extracted 
from  Washington  Irving 's  Brace  bridge  Hall, 
and  is  a  delightful  little  tale,  giving  to 
children  a  fund-of  information  about  early 
Dutch  days  of  New  York.  Pictures  abound 
and  provide  rich  apperceptive  material  for 
future  service.     Paper,  $0.15  ;  cloth,  $0.25. 

Tales  from  Munchai'sen  are  chosen 
from  the  large  old  collection  of  jolly  ex- 
travaganzas, with  an  eye  to  what  is  suited 
to  children.  Thinking  as  we  do  that  the 
spirit  of  fun  is  to  be  cultivated,  such  lark-y 
tales  as  these  of  the  old  German  officer 
ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Paper,  $0.15  ; 
cloth,  $0.25. 

Several  other  books  go  to  the  making  of 
this  series.  Their  wise  selection  may  be 
judged  from  the  specimens  here  brought 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  Chupes  and  Miss  Jenny.  By  Effie 
Bignell.  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company, 
New  York.     $1.00. 

This  is  the  life  story  of  two  robins, 
whose  misfortunes  brought  them  under  the 
care  of  a  lady  who  was  a  bird-lover  and 
who  called  out  in  an  unusual  manner  the 
originality  of  her  charges.  Their  doings 
were  really  remarkable  for  the  intelligence 
displayed,  and  the  accounts  of  theii-  travels 
are  interesting.  Everything  told  is  true, 
and  the  occasional  preachments  are  only 
slight  blemishes.  There  are  several  pho- 
tographs of  the  birds. 

Celia's  Conquest.  By  L.  E.  Tidde- 
man.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia.    $1.00. 

Celia,  who  had  been  petted  and  spoiled 
by  the  indulgent  old  French  people  with 
whom  her  father  had  placed  her  and  her 
brother,  would  not  for  a  long  time  make 
any  effort  to  overcome  her  discontent  at  the 
change  nor  her  unreasoning  dislike  of  her 
new  guardian,  JMiss  Helsham.  But  Celia's 
mistakes  are  gradually  revealed  to  her  by 
Miss  Ilelsliam's  persistent  love  and  self- 
sacrifice,  and  the  conquest  is  completed 
when  Miss  Helsham  turns  defender  for 
Celia's  father  against  the  aspersion  that  he 
has  deserted  his  children.  The  subsequent 
struggle  witli   jtoverty  is    eased  and  sweet- 
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ened  by  the  mutual  trust  of  Miss  lielshain 
and  the  children,  and  all  finally  ends 
happily  with  the  return  of  the  long-lost 
father.  To  read  of  Celia's  victory  over 
self  will  incite  other  girls  to  the  same  noble 
battle. 

What  Came  to  Wixifred.  By  Elizabeth 
Westyn  Timlow.  Dana  Estes  &  Co., 
Boston.     ^0.50. 

This  AVinifred  is  a  wonderful  and  charm- 
ing child,  but  not  impossibly  so ;  what 
came  to  her  was  likewise  wonderful  and 
delightful,  but  not  impossible.  The  story 
•can  be  recommended  as  full  of  life  and 
sweetness  and  sure  to  interest  girls  of  ten 
to  twelve  years  of  age.  The  author  lias 
gratified,  in  tliis  happy  stoiy,  the  feeling 
which  many  children  have  and  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  Winifred  in  her  comment  on 
her  father's  novel  writing:  "  I  don't  like 
die-y  stories,  or  when  people  don't  get  what 
they  want.  It  's  so  lovely  to  have  a  place 
where  everybody  gets  the  right  thing. 
When  people  can  make  things  go  just  as 
they  choose,  as  you  can  when  you  write 
books,  I  don't  see  why  there  's  ever  any 
sadness  in  books."  Miss  Timlow 's  stories 
show  better  workmanship  than  a  great 
many  juvenile  books  of  the  day. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Public-School  Plblishing  Co.,  Bloom- 
ixGTON,  III.  Wagner  Opera  Stories. 
By  Grace  Edson  Barber.     igO.ijO. 

Tleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  Xew  York. 
Bible  Lessons  for  Little  Beginners.  By 
Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Cushman  Haven. 
$0.75. 

HenryAltemusCo.,  Philadelphia.  Folly 
in  Fairyland.  By  Carolyn  Wells.  With 
illustrations  by  Wallace  Morgan.     $1.00. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  A  Book  of 
Xursery  Rhymes.  (Mother  Goose.)  By 
Charles'  Welsli.  80.:^.0.  The  Rose  and 
the  Ring.  By  W.  ^L  Thackeray.  §0.-_>5. 
Dolph  Heyliger.  By  Washington  Irving. 
So. 2.0.  The  Adventures  of  Ulvsses.  By 
Charles  Lamb.  $0.25.  The' Wonder- 
ful Chair  and  the  Tales  it  Told.  By 
Frances  Browne.  .?0.30.  The  Story  of 
a  Donkey.  Adapted  from  the  French 
by  Charles  Welsh.  $0.20.  The  Little 
Lame  Prince.  By  Mrs.  (i.  L.  Craik. 
$0.30.  The  Crofton  Boys.  By  Harriet 
Martineau.  $0.30.  Jackanapes.  By 
Mrs.  Ewing.  $0.20.  Tales  from  Mun'- 
chansen.       Edited    by    Edward    Everett 


Hale.  $0.20.  Sophie.  Adapted  from 
the  French  by  Charles  Welsh.  $0.20. 
Child  Life  in  Japan.  By  Mrs.  M.  Chap- 
lin Ayrton.  $0.20.  Three  Fairy  Tales.- 
By  Jean  Ingelow.  $0.20.  So-Fat  and 
Mew-Mew.  By  Georgina  i\L  Craik. 
$0.20.  Crib  and  Fly.  Edited  by  Charles 
F.  Dole.  $0.20.  Tales  from  Shakes- 
peare. By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 
$0.40.     All  illustrated. 

Dana  Estes  axd  Co.,  Boston.  What 
Came  to  Winifred.  By  Elizabeth 
Westyn  Timlow.     $0.50. 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Co.,  New 
York.  ]\Ir.  Chupes  and  Miss  Jenny. 
By  Effie  Bignell.     $1.00. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
The  Ruling  Passion.  By  Henry  Van 
Dyke.     $1.50. 

F.  S.  Blanchard  and  Co..  Worcester, 
Mass.  Christmas  Poems  and  Rhymes 
of  Childhood.  By  Mary  Newcomb 
Allen.     $0.25. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York. 
The  Snow  Baby.  By  Josephine  Dieb- 
itsch  Peary.    $1.20. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New  York. 
The  Musical  Basis  of  Verse.  By  J.  P. 
Dabney.  $1.60.  The  Mind  of  a  Child. 
By  Ennis  Richmond.  $1.00  net.  Clean 
Peter  and  the  Children  of  Grubbvlea. 
From  the  German  of  Ottilia  Adelborg. 
Translated  by  Ada  Wallas. 

J.   B.   LiPPINCOTT  AND  Co.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Celia's  Conquest.     By  L.  E.  Tiddeman. 
$1.00. 

Small,  Maynard  and  Co.,  Boston.  The 
Round  Rabbit  and  Other  Child  Verse. 
Ry  Agnes  Lee.     $1.20. 

A.  W.  MuMFORD  and  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
Bird    Jingles.      By    Edward    B.    Clark. 

$0.60. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS  FROM 
RECENT  PERIODICALS. 

A  Settlement  Episode.  By  Helen  Camp- 
bell.    The  Christian  Regi.ster,  January  2. 

Academic  Freedom.  By  John  Dewey. 
Educational  Review,  January. 

The  Middle  West.  By  Frederick  J. 
Turner.  International  Monthly,  Decem- 
ber. 

A  Tenement  Settlement.  By  Emma 
Winner  Rogers.  American  Monthly  Re- 
view of  Reviews,  January. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 


Items  of  news  and  reports  of  the  work  for  the  news  departments  are  solicited  from  kindergart- 
ners  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Copy  should  be  received  before  the  tenth  of  the  month  to  insure- 
insertion        " 


in  the  next  issue. 


Work  Among 
■^T()thers  mid 
Children. 


New  York  City. 

Definite  progress,  wider 
influence,  and  enlarged  facil- 
ities for  work  are  shown  by 
the  annual  report  of  the  New  York  Kin- 
dergarten Association.  With  two  new 
kindergartens  opened  in  September,  there 
are  now  twenty  kindergartens  under  the 
supervision  of  the  association  and  many 
more  are  awaiting  adoption.  Two  mothers' 
libraries,  one  in  the  Amity  Street  Kinder- 
garten and  the  other  in  the  Daisy  Memorial 
Kindergarten,  have  been  started,  the  books 
beino-  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  moth- 
ers'  classes. 

The  teachers  report  some  interesting 
facts  connected  with  these  classes.  A 
strong  interest  has  been  shown  in  manual 
work,  basket  weaving,  and  hat  making.  In 
some  of  the  kindergartens  during  the  last 
year  it  has  been  the  custom  to  take  mothers 
with  their  children  on  excursions  to  the 
Natural  History  Museum  and  to  the  Afiua- 
rium,  and  these  trips  have  been  preceded 
with  interesting  talks  on  nature  topics. 

The  significance  of  the  work  done  by  the 
children  in  the  kindergarten  is  beginning 
to  be  felt  by  both  the  fathers  and  mothers. 
This  year,  instead   of  an  exhibit   for   the 
general  public,  each  kindergarten  has  had 
an  exhibit  of  the  children's  work  for  the 
mothers    and  fathers  and  friends    of   that 
particular  kindergarten  and  some  interest- 
ing facts  were  developed.     One  mother  has 
partitioned  off  one  corner  of  her  kitchen  as 
a  place  where  all  the  work  of  her  children 
can  be    safely  kept.    Another  said  :   "Did 
Chrissy  do  all  dis  vork  ?     T  tought  he  vas 
lazy."     Another,  when  she  learned  for  the 
first   time   that    her   son    had   remarkable 
talent  for  drawing,  said  :      "  T  am  glad.     T 
did  not  know  it.     T  am    willing  to    make 
any  sacrifice   to    have    Harold   taught   the 
right  thing." 

During  the  summer  most  of  the  children 
of  the  kindergartens  were  sent  to  the 
country  for  one  or  two  weeks.  The  follow- 
ing letters  which  they  wrote  home  speak 
elo(iuently  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
outings  :  — 

Dear  Mamma:  The  soup  is  good,  the 
bed  is  good,  the  flowers  are  good,  the  porch 
is  good.      I  play  in  the  yard.      1  sleep  in  a 


bed  with  Rose.  Miss  S.  washed  me.  We 
have  potatoes.  Miss  S.  likes  me.  We  sit 
on  a  bench  to  get  to  eat.  We  sit  on  chairs. 
I  send  my  love  to  my  mother,  father,  sister, 
the  baby  and  brother.  JETTA. 

I  's  good,  and  I  ate  bread  with  butter 
and  milk  and  eggs  and  plums.  I  's  clean 
and  I  wash  myself.  I  thank  my  mamma 
and  my  brothers  and  my  papa  and  Sadie. 
Miss  G.  made  me  a  bath  last  night.  I  was 
eating  cake  and  strawberries  and  oatmeal 
and  meat  for  dinner.  AVe  have  flowers  on 
the  table  and  napkins  and  tablecloths. 

Dear  Mamma  and  Papa  :  It  's  nice  here. 
The  country  is  nice,  and  we  sleep  in  a  nice 
little  bed,  with  a  clean,  white  cover  to  cover 
myself.  We  play  in  a  big  yard.  Miss  S. 
is  a  nurse.  She  gives  us  lunch,  and  water 
and  rocking  chairs  on  the  porch.  We  eat 
on  a  long  white  table  on  the  porch.  The 
bench  to  sit  on  is  nice.  I  eat  meat,  potato, 
strawberries  yesterday,  and  oatmeal  and  egg 
for  breakfast.  I  drink  milk.  1  only  eat  at 
the  table.  I  have  a  clean  napkin  for  my- 
self. I  had  a  ball  last  night.  I  send  love 
to  mamma,  papa,  and  everybody. 

SOPHIE. 

I  get  a  bath  on  the  night.  And  I  am 
get  a  good  time.  •  The  birds  are  in  the 
country,  and  there  was  yesterday  a  real 
bird. 

In  fifteen  of  the  kindergartens  of  the 
association  there  are  long  waiting  lists  of 
children,  for  whom  there  is  no  room,  and  a 
strong  appeal  is  made  for  more  kindergar- 
tens, as  well  as  for  such  minor  accessories 
as  an  aquarium,  several  sand  tables,  and  a 
cabinet  for  various  schools. 

A  clause  in  New  York's  new 
7f!nit^^^  educational  charter  provides  that 
children  under  six  years  of  age 
shall  not  be  admitted  to  grade  work .  If  they 
enter  school  before  they  are  six,  they  must 
be  taught  in  kindergartens.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  City  Superintendent  W.  H.  Max- 
well, this  is  a  most  wholesome  provision. 
"Under  six,"  says  Mr.  Maxwell,  "  the 
average  child  is  not  mature  enough  for  the 
work,  and  the  necessarily  somewhat  rigid 
discipline  of  the  grades.  Under  six,  his 
proper  school  activity  consists  of  the  games 
and  symbolic  exercises  of  the  kindergarten. 
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"As  for  relief  in  tlie  matter  of  crowding 
in  the  schools,  which  has  resulted  in  keep- 
ing many  children  out  of  school,  and  giving 
only  part-time  instruction  to  others,"'  con- 
tinues Mr.  Maxwell,  "T  believe  it  will 
come,  not  so  much  by  increased  appropria- 
tions as  by  the  establishment  of  kindergar- 
tens for  children  under  six  years  of  age,  the 
better  utilization  of  present  school  accom- 
modations, and  the  better  distribution  of 
new  buildings.  I  doubt  very  much  if  the 
incoming  administration  in  the  city's  pres- 
ent financial  condition  will  be  able  to  give 
much  larger  sums  for  school  buildings  than 
has  the  present  administration.  If  all  the 
children  under  six  years  of  age  who  are  now 
in  the  grades  were  in  kindergarten  classes  —  ■ 
outside,  whei-e  necessary,  of  the  public 
school  buildings  —  it  is  obvious  that  con- 
siderable room  would  be  left  for  tlie  chil- 
dren who  are  above  six  who  are  now  either 
on  part-time  or  are  excluded  from  school. 
Then,  again,  many  of  the  classes  in  the 
higher  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  are 
only  partially  filled.  By  a  wise  and  careful 
consolidation  of  classes,  many  rooms  in  va- 
i-ious  parts  of  the  city  could  be  set  free  for 
the  use  of  the  younger  children.  ]Much, 
too,  may  be  accomplished  by  taking  greater 
care  in  the  location  of  new  buildings.  For 
instance,  four  large  new  buildings  were 
opened  last  September  in  the  suburbs  of 
Brooklyn.  These  buildings  are  not  more 
than  half  full,  wiiile  tlie  l)uildings  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  l)orougli  are  crowded  to 
suffocation." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Kindergarten  Association  there  was  discus- 
sion on  the  effect  of  this  new^  law.  Prof. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  speaking  of  the 
matter,  said  there  are  70,000  childi-en  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  five  years,  and 
56,000  between  the  ages  of  five  and  six  years, 
and  to  provide  for  even  a  part  of  these,  600 
kindergartens,  each  accommodating  fifty 
children  would  be  needed.  Present  efforts 
fall  far  short  of  that,  he  said,  but  it  should 
become  the  policy  of  New  York  to  provide 
for  them. 

The  regular   monthly  meeting 
olawin'S  of  tiie.Kraus    Alumni   Kinder- 
garten  Association  was  held  at 
The  Tuxedo,  on  Saturday  morning,  Decem- 
ber 14. 

The  subject  was,  The  Child  as  an  Ar- 
tist, presented  in  an  address  by  Mr.  Fritz 
Koch  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Mr.  Koch 
identifies  himself  with  kindergartners,  hav- 
ing worked  for  two  years  in  a  kindergar- 
ten with  his  sister  at  the  Berlin  Royal 
Academy.  His  talk  was  suggestive  and 
helpful,  as    he    brought  out   the  points  of 


view  of  many  writers  and  thinkers  on  the 
subject  of  children's  early  drawings.  Mr. 
Koch  claimed  that  to  stimulate  the  art  in- 
stinct in  a  child,  we  must  give  him  to  draw 
that  which  he  loves. 

The  child  draws  first  for  the  mere  pleas- 
ure of  movement  and  to  pi'oduce  a  change, 
or  merely  to  imitate  his  elders — the  "  aim- 
less scribbling  "  period.  A  little  later,  he 
tries  to  draw  something  he  has  seen,  and 
thus  motor  and  visual  images  are  inter- 
changed. He  draws,  at  this  period,  from 
cisual  itjipre.isinii.s,  and  not  from  an  object,  but 
from  images  previously  acquired  and  held, 
without  eifort,  in  the  mind.  The  drawing 
of  the  human  figure  usually  begins  about 
this  time.  Mr.  Koch  said  that  the  very 
young  child  seemed  more  interested  in  the 
human  figure  than  in  anything  else,  and 
would  try  continually  in  very  crude  ways 
to  represent  a  man.  He  showed  drawings 
made  by  children  in  charcoal  illustrating 
the  various  stages  of  this  art.  At  fii'st  only 
head  and  legs  were  represented,  then  arms, 
perhaps,  coming  from  the  head,  and  later  an 
attempt  at  more  detail,  fingers,  eyes,  nose, 
and  so  on  until  orfirmuch  detail  is  added. 
When  the  child  comes  to  what  ^Ir.  Koch 
called  the  diaphanous  age,  where  legs  are 
represented  as  seen  through  trousers,  birds 
through  the  nest,  and  stairs  through  the 
walls  of  the  house,  his  drawing  should  be 
very  much  guided,  because  too  much  of 
this  would  be  detrimental  to  the  develop- 
ment in  him  of  true  art. 

The  child  at  first  sees  only  in  fragments, 
and  he  gives  expression  to  these.  DraAving 
is  a  language,  a  writing,  to  him;  and  frag- 
ments are  executed  one  by  one,  important 
things  being  drawn  large.  The  child  ex- 
presses what  he  feels  as  well  as  what  he 
has  seen.  He  attempts  to  draw  the  air,  or 
the  flying  of  a  bird,  indicating  it  by  certain 
lines.  Smoke  is  always  represented  coming 
from  the  chimney,  because  the  child  loves 
to  see  motion,  and  so  renieml)ers  it.  Thus 
his  drawing  becomes  a  lineal  description  of 
what  he  knows  and  feels  about  things. 

To  sliow  that  there  is  much  of  feeling  in 
all  true  art,  Mr.  Koch  gave,  as  a  fine  defini- 
tion, that  "Art  is  the  expression  of  a  beau- 
tiful tliought  about  nature."  He  compared 
the  works  of  Corot  and  Rousseau.  Both 
these  men  saw  the  same  nature,  and  yet 
saw  it  so  differently.  Eacli  expressed  what 
he  saw  according  to  his  own  individuality 
of  tliought  and  feeling. 

.'>ome  discussion  followed  the  address,  as 
to  how  far  mere  symmetrical  drawing,  the 
grouping  of  lines  to  form  pretty  figures,  was 
educational  and  art-developing.  Mr.  Koch 
thought   this  of  value,  l>ecause  all  ait  hiis 
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this  sort  of  foundation  —  follows  certain 
laws  of  a'sthetics  of  which  harmony  and 
symmeti'v  are  the  results.  The  children  in 
following  the  law  learn  to  love  the  beauty  — 
the  I'esults. 

An  interesting  incident  of  this  meeting- 
was  the  presentation  by  Mrs.  Kraus  of  little 
pins,  silver  wreaths  of  laurel,  to  those  of 
her  former  pupils  who  have  been  in  active 
kindergarten  service  for  twenty-five  years  or 
more.  The  pins  were  awarded  by  the  asso- 
ciation to  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  Miss  Good- 
man, Mrs.  E.  G.  Love,  Miss  Annie  Bond, 
Miss  J.  B.  Merrill,  Mrs.  S.  Ilanford,  Miss 
Mary  Perkins,  Miss  E.  I.  Conant,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  F.  Watson.  Five  of  the  recipients 
were  piesent  to  receive  them.  To  the  others, 
the  pins  were  sent. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

At  the  meeting  of  the 
Kindergarten  kindergarten  section  of  the 
Trnininsf  teachers'    institute,   held   in 

Grand  Kapids  m  December, 
reports  of  the  work  of  the  various  kinder- 
garten training  scliools  of  the  state  were 
given. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Hester  P.  Stowe 
of  the  IStmte  Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti, 
secretary,  JNIiss  Bertha  Bradford  of  Grand 
Rapids  presented  the  report. 

In  this  college  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment has  been  established  fifteen  years, 
but  it  is  an  elective  study,  and  though  not 
preparing  for  full  kindergarten  positions, 
supplies  a  need  in  training  teachers  for  sub- 
primary  i»r  kindergarten-primary  positions. 
The  kindergarten  department  of  tlie  Cen- 
tral State  Normal  at  Mt.  Pleasant  was 
represented  by  its  principal.  INIiss  Margaret 
AVakelee.  In  this  school  a  full  two  years 
diploma  course  is  given. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Flora  Mowbray  of 
the  kindergarten  department  of  the  North- 
ern State  Normal  at  Mari|uette,  her  report 
was  read  by  Miss  Bradford. 

Alma  College  was  repi'esented  by  Miss 
Alice  Marsh  of  Grand  Rapids,  who,  though 
not  a  student  of  that  department  paid  a 
pretty  compliment  to  the  kindergarten  by 
reporting  something  of  its  work  aiul  influ- 
ence as  viewed  and  appreciated  by  the  col- 
legiate students. 

Miss  {^lara  Wheeler  reported  for  the  kin- 
dergarten training  school  of  the  city,  a 
three  years  course  of  study  including  nor- 
nual  work  for  training  teachers  in  addition 
to  the  usual  two  years  diploma  course. 

As  a  pleasant  diversion  the  next  item  on 
the  progi'am  was  a  stoiy  from  Uncle  Re- 
mus, told  by  -Mrs.  Treat.  The  principal 
speaker  of  the  afternoon  was  Prof,  (irahani 
Taylor  of  Chicago,  who  is  at  the  head  of 


the  Chicago  Commons.  His  address  was 
upon  The  Kindergarten  as  a  Factor  in 
Settlement  Work  and  it  was  of  special 
interest.  He  told,  in  opening  his  address, 
an  incident  of  the  pathetic  surprise  of  his 
own  little  daughter  upon  seeing  in  the  near 
neighborhood  something  she  had  never  seen 
before,  a  woman  throw  a  brick  at  a  little  girl. 

To  better  this  condition  in  his  neighbor- 
hood a  kindergarten  was  opened  and  Pro- 
fessor Taylor  gave  many  interesting  inci- 
dents relative  to  the  gathering  together  of 
the  children  for  that  2>urpose,  and  illustra- 
tions showing  how  the  parents'  hearts  were 
gradually  unlocked  to  the  kindergartner  as 
the  teacher  of  their  wee  ones,  and  through 
the  intiuence  of  direct  work  with  the  chil- 
dren, indirectly  the  influence  of  the  kin- 
dergarten revolutionized  the  parents. 

The  effect  upon  the  neighborhood  of  the 
bringing  together  of  the  various  nation- 
alities of  mothers  in  the  social  intercourse 
of  the  mothers'  meetings  was  also  given  as  a 
most  helpful  influence  of  the  kindergarten. 

At  the  close  of  this  address  the  election 
of  ofHcers  of  the  kindergarten  section  for 
the  coming  year  was  held,  resulting  as  fol- 
lows :  Chairman,  Miss  Mary  L.  Day  of 
Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids ;  secretary, 
INIiss  Jessie  B.  Ridgly  of  Congress  street 
pul)lic  kindergarten.  Grand  Rapids. 

Newton,  Massachusetts. 

On  .lanuary  8,  the  kindergart- 

9iox^.*^^"  ii'?''^  ^"•^l  primary  teachers  of 
Newton,  ISlass.,  met  in  Claflin 
Hall,  Xewtonville,  for  a  ([uestion  box  con- 
ference. The  meeting  was  in  charge  of 
Miss  Titus  of  Newton  Highlands.  Ques- 
tions were  sent  in  by  lioth  kindergartners 
aiuI  primary  teacliers  several  days  before 
the  meeting,  and  distriluited  for  reply. 
Primary,  teachers  answered  the  kindergart- 
ners' questions  and  rit-c  rcjsa.  The  hour 
was  delightful  and  profitable,  and  discus- 
sion on  the  ipiestions  was  free  and  kindly. 
I5oth  kindergartners  and  primary  teachers 
felt  that  they  had  received  many  helpful  sug- 
gestions and  luid  become  better  acquainted 
with  each  other  and  each  other's  work. 
With  one  exception,  the  primary  teachers 
expressed  the  preference  for  children  who 
had  received  kindergarten  training  instead 
of  merely  home  training.  After  the  dis- 
cussion. Miss  Uavis,  a  kindergartner,  sang 
two  songs,  and  Miss  Kate  Butler,  a  kinder- 
gartner in  Newtonville,  led  the  games,  w-ith 
which  the  program  closed.  The  jn-imary 
te.achers  soon  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
games,  whicli  thus  scored  one  more  success 
for  the  afternoon.  Several  of  the  masters 
were  present,  and  also  INIr.  Fifield,  superin- 
tendent of  Newton  schools. 
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Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

„,      ,  .  The   American   Kindersrar- 

The  Amen-  ,  ,.  ,    °, 

can  Kinder-    gaTten      was      aiscussed      by 

giirien.  Homer  H.  Seerley,  president 

of  Cedar  Falls  Normal  School,  before  the 
kindergarten  section  of  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers'  Association  in  Des  Moines,  De- 
cember 28. 

He  said  that  it  is  to  be  recognized  that 
there  is  positive  need  of  a  kind  of  kinder- 
garten that  is  distinctively  American  and 
that  is  accepted  as  introductory  to  the 
American  primary  school.  The  object  of 
his  paper  was  to  direct  attention  to  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  are  most  apparent 
and  make  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  prob- 
able approximate  solution  of  some  of  these 
problems. 

1.  The  present  kindergarten  is  more 
German  than  American,  more  philosoph- 
ical than  practical,  more  entertaining  than 
instructive,  and  hence  there  is  a  great 
chasm  between  the  kindergarten  as  directed 
and  the  primary  school  as  managed.  It  is 
apparent  that  l)oth  the  kiiideigarten  and 
the  primary  school  need  some  modification. 
There  should  be  more  harmony  of  purpose 
and  unity  of  effort. 

2.  The  American  kindergarten  should 
have  a  distinctively  Ameiican  course  of 
study. 

In  Germany  the  common  plan  is  to  open 
the  kindergarten  for  the  poor,  for  those 
with  inferior  home  surroundings  and  with 
a  great  need  to  have  some  place  to  stay  and 
improve  their  time  while  their  mothers  are 
away  earning  daih'  bread.  The  wealthy 
and  the  well-to-do  are  not  supposed  to  need 
this  particular  kind  of  attention.  Hence 
the  situation  is  decidedly  different.  In  the 
average  American  public  kindergarten  of 
to-day  there  will  be  found  the  well-dressed, 
the  well-trained,  the  cultivated,  the  well- 
cared-for  children,  and  hence  the  course  of 
study  and  training  must  be  quite  distinct 
and  regardful  of  these  conditions. 

3.  The  American  kindergarten  needs  to 
have  a  new  kind  of  gifts,  exercises,  and  em- 
ployments. Froeliel's  gifts  and  inter[)reta- 
tions  are  too  artificial  and  philosophical  to 
fit  the  necessities  and  reipiii-ements  of  the 
American  child.  Tlie  Ameiican  child  is 
more  in  touch  with  nature,  he  has  more 
knowledge  of  things  and  activities,  he  has 
more  expei-ience  with  food  and  vocations, 
he  sees  more  of  the  practical  and  the 
coinmercial,  and  his  gifts,  exercises,  and 
employments  should  partake  of  these  possi- 
bilities. The  old  time  industi-ial  art  so 
common  in  the  kindergarten  belongs  to  a 
century  ago  and  should  not  be  perpetuated 
as  giving  the  ideas  best  needed  to  give  the 


true  touch  of  humanity.  So  the  songs  and 
the  plays  are  freipiently  such  as  belong  to 
the  children  of  the  race  rather  than  to  the 
sturdy  manhood  of  develo])ment  and  prog- 
ress that  exists  now  in  neaily  every  com- 
munity and  section  of  this  western  world. 
There  is  then  great  need  of  proper  adapta- 
bility to  times  and  environment  and  adjust- 
ability to  the  life  of  the  homes  and  the 
community  to  make  the  kindergarten  con- 
form to  Ameiican  ideals  and  conceptions. 

4.  The  American  kindergarten  needs  to 
be  pre-eminently  a  practical  institution, 
specially  helpful  to  the  child's  present 
career  and  happiness.  It  should  contribute 
to  his  success  by  developing  his  senses, 
enlarging  his  skill  of  doing  and  cultivate 
thereby  his  love  for  work  and  the  duties  of 
the  school  and  the  home.  There  is  cer- 
tainly need,  therefore,  of  a  little  more  of 
the  strenuous  and  a  little  less  of  the  enter- 
taining. Even  child  life  cannot  all  be 
gayety  and  hurrah  and  enjoyment.  There 
is  great  danger  of  developing  intense  excit- 
ability, too  much  of  a  readiness  in  response 
to  interest  and  activity,  so  that  it  becomes 
in  the  end  abnormal  and  hurtful  to  those 
thus  trained. 

5.  The  American  kindergarten  can  be 
the  best  kindergarten  in  the  world  because 
it  has  the  largest  field  of  service  and  is  spe- 
cially needed  to  do  for  the  children  of  all 
classes  what  wealth  and  prosperity  prevent 
the  homes  from  doing  for  the  children  in 
fact.  The  industrial  kindergarten  is  the 
coming  American  kindergarten.  It  will  be 
highly  acceptable  to  the  American  people 
because  it  will  conform  to  the  atmosphere 
of  American  life  and  will  become  a  living 
element  in  the  activities  of  modern  educa- 
tion. 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

A  new  institution  of  learn- 
Sininions  •  i         •  xi  £ 

College.  i"t?     Ijearing     the    name     of 

Simmons  College  is  to  be 
established  in  Boston.  It  is  the  outcome  of 
a  bequest  left  thirty  years  ago  by  .John 
Simmons,  a  Boston  merchant,  who  directed 
that  the  fund  should  be  allowed  to  accumu- 
late until  a  certain  amount  had  been  added 
to  the  principal,  and  that  the  whole  should 
then  be  used  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
college  for  the  education  of  women  along 
lines  that  might  enable  them  to  earn  their 
livelihood.  'The  college  was  incorporated 
a  year  or  two  ago,  and  the  trustees  have 
recently  taken  an  important  step  in  the 
organization  of  the  college  by  electing  Dr. 
Henry  Lefavour,  the  Dean  of  AViliiams 
College,  to  the  presidency,  and  by  appoint- 
ing   as    Dean     Miss    Sarnh    L.     .\iiiold,  a 
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supervisor  of  the  Boston  public  schools. 
No  site  has  been  selected,  but  it  is  expected 
that  the  college  will  open  next  year  in 
temporary  quarters  in  Boston,  and  that  the 
permanent  home  of  the  institution  will  be 
within  the  limits  of  that  city.  The  ad- 
mission requirements  will  presuppose  the 
prepai-ation  usually  furnished  by  good 
high  schools.  Various  professional  courses 
will  be  offered,  each  recpiiring  four  years 
for  its  completion,  and  in  each  course  there 
will  be  a  broad  foundation  of  non-tech- 
"nical  subjects,  such  as  English  and  the 
other  modern  languages,  the  sciences, 
history, economics,  psychology,  and  ethics, 
the  studies  being  arranged  so  as  to  give  as 
broad  a  general  culture  as  possible,  as  well 
as  a  strong  subsidiary  training  for  the 
professional  work.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped 
that  a  student  may  secure  a  large  part  of 
the  advantages'  of  a  college  of  liberal  arts 
and  at  the  same  time  be  prepared  to  earn 
her  livelihood.  The  trustees  have  under 
consideration  cour.ses  in  applied  art.  with 
special  reference  to  designing  for  textiles, 
pottery,  wall-paper,  book-covers,  etc.  :  in 
domestic  science  to  train  women  to  be 
matrons  and  superintendents  of  institutions 
as  well  as  to  instruct  them  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  and  economics  applicable  in 
the  private  home  ;  in  secretarial  work  for 
the  training  of  private  secretaries  to  assist 
professional  business  men  and  women,  as 
well  as  to  give  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  business  useful  to  all  women  ;  in  horti- 
culture for  general  and  landscape  gar- 
deners ;  in  library  technique  for  librarians 
and  their  assistants  ;  and  a  general  course 
in  science  pre])aratory  to  the  study  of 
medicine  or  to  teaching.  It  will  be  pos- 
sible also  for  one  to  pursue  an  eclectic 
course  so  as  to  combine  liberal  and  prac- 
tical subjects,  and  special  facilities  will 
also  be  offered  to  graduates  of  otlier  col- 
leges who  desire  to  take  only  the  profes- 
sional subjects.  Another  very  important 
part  of  the  college  will  be  its  extension 
classes,  in  which  elementary  instruction 
will  be  given  for  a  nominal  fee  in  various 
technical  subjects  in  evening  classes  of 
w^orking  people,  and  the  facilities  of  the 
college  will  be  used  as  far  as  is  pi-acticable 
for  vacation  schools  and  Saturday  classes 
for  teachers  and  others  not  connected  with 
the  college  as  its  regular  members  but 
qualified  to  profit  by  the  instruction.  In 
this  way  the  benefits  of  the  foundation  may 
reach  a  large  number  of  those  not  able  to 
give  the  time  to  a  regular  course.  The 
status  of  the  college  will  thus  correspond 


very  much  to  that  of  the  technical  schools 
for  men,  except  that  in  nrost  of  the  courses 
there  will  be  a  larger  proportion  of  lil)eral 
studies,  and  less  time  will  be  needed  for 
technical  specialization  than  is  now  allowed 
in  the  training  of  engineers.  Xo  work 
of  this  character  is  being  offered  in  New 
England,  and  the  college  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  many  educational 
facilities  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

—  The  dutlook: 


Till-  Southern  Workman  says  that  two 
things  are  of  vital  importance  in  connection 
with  the  educational  problem  in  the  South  ; 
namely,  that  the  people,  both  North  and 
South,  know  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
schools  of  the  South,  and  that  the  people 
of  the  whole  country  be  aroused  to  a  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  giving  good  schools  to 
the  large  body  of  the  native  white  popula- 
tion who  have  had  almost  no  educational 
advantages,  and  to  the  blacks,  w-ho  were 
brought  here  against  their  will. 

The  Conference  for  Education  in  the 
South  has  recently  organized  a  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  making 
known  the  facts  concei-ning  the  public 
schools  of  the  South.  A  bureau  for  gather- 
ing statistics  and  general  information  is  to 
be  established  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  under 
the  direction  of  President  C.  W.  Dabney 
of  East  Tennessee  University.  Dr.  Alder- 
man of  New  Orleans,  Dr.  Mclver  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Dr.  Frissell  of  Hampton, 
Va. ,  are  to  be  district  directors  of  the 
work  of  educational  evangelization  in  the 
Southern  States.  In  charge  of  all  this 
Southern  work,  as  general  director,  is  that 
veteran  in  the  cause  of  the  public  schools, 
Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry.  Associated  with  the 
work  as  field  agents  are  Dr.  Booker  T. 
Washington,  whose  knowledge  of  South- 
ern conditions  and  whose  hold  upon  the 
whole  country  will  make  him  invaluable, 
and  Dr.  G.  S.  Dickerman,  whose  annual 
reports  to  the  conference  have  been  full  of 
valuable  information  obtained  in  his  edu- 
cational   tours   through    the    South. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  the  devoted  presi- 
dent of  the  Hampton  board  of  trustees,  is 
president  of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  (ieorge 
Foster  Peabody  is  its  treasurer.  Dr. 
Wallace  Buttrick,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Home  ]\Iissions  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
Dr.  Sliaw,  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
Dr.  Page,  editor  of  the  World's  Work,  and 
INlr.  W.  II.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
are    also   members  of  this   committee. 
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Tlie  Glasgow  (iScotland)  Municipal  Cor- 
poration appointed  a  sub-committee  to 
confer  with  representatives  of  the  school 
board  on  the  utilization  of  school  play- 
grounds after  school  hours,  with  special 
reference  to  the  placing  of  gymnastic  ap- 
pliances in  certain  playgrounds.  The 
sub-committee  reported  that  the  school 
board  were  willing  to  put  four  play- 
grounds at  the  disposal  of  the  Corporation, 
on  condition  that  the  Corporation  take 
charge  of  such  grounds  and  accept  the 
responsibility  of  the  erection  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  gymnastic  aj^pliances. 

Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  will  give  a  course 
of  five  lectures  under  the  ausjiices  of  the 
New  York  Kindergarten  Association,  as 
follows  :  February  6,  A  New  Experience 
and  its  Interpretation  ;  February  13,  From 
the  Kindergarten  to  the  Home  ;  Febi-uary 
15,  First  Climax  of  the  Program;  Feb- 
ruary 20,  The  Beginnings  of  Emancipa- 
tion ;  February  27,  Lighting  the  Spark 
of  Patriotism.  The  meetings  will  be  held 
in  Assembly  Hall,  ["nited  Charities  Build- 
ing, 107  East  22d  street,  at  8.30  p.  m. 

The  Eastern  Kindergarten  Association 
and  its  friends  are  working  to  raise  funds 
for  a  memorial  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Garland, 
for  many  years  a  well-known  kindergai-tner 
in  Boston  and  president  of  the  associa- 
tion. It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  sufficient 
sum  of  monejr  to  place  the  kindergarten  of 
Elizabeth  Peabody  House  upon  a  permanent 
foundation,  in  her  name,  pjlizabeth  Pea- 
body  House,  already  the  memorial  to  ]\liss 
Peabody  and  jNIiss  Weston,  will  thus  be 
bound  by  a  threefold  cord  of  blessed  as- 
sociation, as  it  becomes  also  the  memorial 
to  Miss  Garland.  The  committee  in  charge 
consists  of  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grew,  INlrs. 
Oliver  S.  Wads  worth,  Mrs.  James  B. 
Greenough,  ]\Iiss  Lalia  B.  Pingree,  ]\liss 
M.  Elizabeth  Lombard,  Miss  Laura  Fisher, 
Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Dehon  Hill. 

A  free  kindergarten  association  has  been 
organized  at  Springfield,  O.,  with  officers 
as  follows:  President,  Mrs.  Stewart  L. 
Tatum ;  first  vice-president,  ]\Irs.  Scipio 
E.  Baker;  second  vice-president,  Mrs.  P. 
S.  Thompson  ;  recording  secretary,  i\Irs. 
George  Frankenberg,  Jr.  ;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  John  L.  Plummer ;  treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Charles  L.  Bauer. 

The  municipal  convention  of  iNIelrose, 
Mass.,  in  nominating  the  school  board  for 


the  ensuing  year,  passed  the  following 
resolutions  unanimously  :  "The  people  of 
Melrose  demand  schools  equal  to  any  in 
the  state.  ^A'e  approve  of  modern  methods, 
modern  buildings,  accomplished  teachers, 
the  ablest  management.  AVe  approve  of 
wise  and  liberal  appropriations  by  the  city 
for  school  j)urposes.  AV^e  commend  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  kinder- 
gartens, and  particularly  in  those  sections 
of  the  city  where  reside  families  of  moderate 
means,  for  whose  children  the  kindergar- 
ten is  an  especial  blessing." 


"  Is   the    Kindergarten   a   Success 


0   " 


question  asked  by  the  Boston  Globe,  has 
been  answered  emphatically  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  supervisor  of  the 
Boston  public  schools;  Frank  A.  Hill,  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Education ; 
Thomas  M.  Balliet,  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  Sj^ringfield  ;  William  E. 
Bates,  su])erintendent  of  public  schools  of 
Fall  River;  and  C.  E.  Carroll,  superintend- 
ent of  public  schools  of  Worcester. 

Marcus  White,  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  New  Britain,  Ct.,  was  the 
sjieaker  at  a  conference  on  The  Kinder- 
garten and  the  School,  held  early  in  De- 
cember, by  the  kindergarten  section  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  Department  of  Peda- 
gogy- 

The  trustees  of  the  diocese  of  South  Car- 
olina have  turned  over  to  Mrs.  Ida  M. 
Lining  the  building  known  as  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  free  kindergarten.  All 
children  in  need  of  kindergarten  instruc- 
tion are  eligible.  The  patrons  of  the  mis- 
sion liave  been  drawn  from  broad-minded 
and  philanthropic  men  and  w'omen  of  the 
city,  having  at  heart  tlie  welfare  of  neglected 
childhood,  thus  making  the  work  co-opera- 
tive in  its  broadest  sense. 

Among  their  other  activities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  South  Carolina  Interstate  and 
West  Indian  Exposition,  the  Charleston 
women  have  made  provision  at  the  w-oman's 
building  for  the  care  of  babies  and  chil- 
dren. A  day  nursery  is  conducted  there  by 
the  South  Carolina  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, and  an  attractive  plaj'ground  is  in- 
closed immediately  outside  of  this  room. 
An  experienced  kindergartner  conducts 
games  and  occupations  suitable  to  the  age 
of  the  children,  and  entertains  them  with 
songs  and  stories.  In  a  separate  room  fresh 
and  dainty  cribs  stand  ready  for  the  sleepy 
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babies,  and  a  plentiful  siiiijily  of  milk  and 
condensed  milk  is  on  hand  to  satisfy  their 
wants.  The  playground  offers  outdoor  de- 
lights in  all  good  weather.  Children  of 
any  age  arc  received,  from  infancy  up,  and 
for  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  may  l)e  left 
from  9  A.  M.  to  5  p.  m.,  or  for  any  portion  of 
this  time. 

]\liss  Mari  liuef  Hofer  is  to  give  four 
lectures  on  JNlusic  before  the  New  York 
Public  School  Kindergarten  Association. 
The  remaining  lectures  will  be  given  on 
Fridays,  at  4.15  p.  m.,  February  7  and  "21, 
*  and  March  7,  at  the  Normal  College,  68th 
street  and  Park  avenue. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Teachers'  Association  held  January  1-3  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  a  strong  j^rogram  was  pre- 
sented by  the  kindergarten  section  and  was 
heard  with  great  enjoyment  by  an  audience 
of  teachers  and  club  women.  The  first 
address,  The  Froebelian  Idea,  Is  It  Prac- 
tical? was  given  by  Mrs.  Elsa  Ilofer  Shrei- 
ber  of  the  Froebelian  training  school, 
Chicago.  She  thought  the  spirit  of  Froe- 
bel's  teachings,  rather  than  his  exact  meth- 
ods, should  be  followed,  and  said,  "  The 
ideal  never  can  be  outgrown,  but  the  form 
changes."  Miss  ]Mary  Jean  Miller  of  Chi- 
cago told  Some  Facts  About  the  Kindergar- 
ten, which  included  just  criticisms  as  well  as 
actual  results  from  kindergarten  work.  As 
a  refutation  of  the  charge  that  the  kinder- 
garten is  useless  because  only  a  playground, 
she  said  that  only  in  play  do  the  head,  heart, 
and  hand  of  a  little  child  work  together. 
The  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
which  co-operated  with  the  kindergarten 
section  was  represented  by  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Hinnian  of  Lincoln,  who  spoke  on  What 
Club  Women  Can  Do  for  Little  Children. 
This  is  the  first  year  that  kindergartners 
have  been  considered  a  separate  section  of 
the  association.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
asking  that  one  joint  session  of  the  kinder- 
garten section  with  child  study  and  the 
primary  departments  be  arranged  for  the 
next  meeting  of  the  association. 

The  subject  of  the  fanuary  meeting  of 
the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Kindergarten  Union 
was,  The  New  (iifts  that  Complete  the 
Series  already  in  Use  in  the  Kindergarten, 
presented  by  Miss  Daisy  Trace.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  February  14.  Sub- 
ject :  The  Hand  Work  Best  Adapted  to  the 
Youngest  Children  in  the  Kindergarten, 
by  ]\liss  Grace  Forbes  Allen.  At  the  ]\Iarch 
meeting  the  question,  IIow  Does  the  Kin- 
dergarten Prepare  for  the  Primary  ?  will 
be  discussed  by  ]\lrs.  Stuart,  Misses  Stryker, 
Walker,  Smith,  French,  I>er]in.     The  offi- 


cers for  this  year  are :  President,  Miss 
Mabel  A.  McKinney;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Alida  E.  de  Leeuw;  recording  secretary, 
Miss  Edith  ^Runciman  :  corresponding  sec- 
retary, Miss  Kutli  Dowdell ;  treasurer.  Miss 
Mabel  H.  \\  heeler. 

The  matter  of  a  free  kindergarten  for 
the  North  Side  schools  at  Dixon,  111.,  was 
discussed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board 
of  education,  and  the  board  voted  unan- 
imously to  submit  the  question  to  a  vote 
of  the  people.  During  the  past  year  Miss 
Bessie  Pankhurst  has  conducted  a  paid 
kindergarten  in  the  old  high  school  room. 
The  kindergarten  was  very  successful  and 
the  board  of  education,  which  has  been 
watcliing  the  developments,  has  been  well 
pleased  and  wishes  to  institute  it  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  school  system. 

Salem,  Mass.,  is  considering  the  kinder- 
garten question  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Essex  Institute  this  winter.  On  January 
6,  at  Academy  Hall,  the  question  The 
Educational  Value  of  the  Kindergarten, 
was  opened  by  the  president  of  the  insti- 
tute, the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Leach,  and  Edward 
F.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  the  school  board.  On 
January  20  occurred  the  second  night  of 
the  kindergarten  debate  in  which  Miss 
Anne  L.  Page  of  Danvers,  Miss  Anna  W. 
Devereaux  of  the  state  normal  school  at 
Lowell,  and  Cyrus  A.  Durgin,  master  of 
the  Bartlett  school  at  l^owell,  took  part. 
On  February  3,  a  general  debate  will  be 
invited  from  the  whole  public  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  kindergarten  question. 

After  nearly  five  years  of  successful 
work,  the  Logansport,  Ind.,  kindergartens 
have  been  forced  to  suspend  work  because 
of  a  lack  of  funds.  One  hundred  dollars 
per  month  is  re(pured  to  meet  the  current 
expenses,  to  pay  the  teachers'  salaries,  and 
furnish  supplies,  and  this  amount  the  board 
of  managers  is  unable  to  raise.  There  are 
three  kindergartens  with  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  pupils,  one  in  the 
basement  of  the  Broadway  Presbyterian 
Church,  another  in  the  basement  of  the 
Central  school,  and  the  third  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Washington  school.  The  one 
in  the  basement  of  the  Broadway  Presby- 
terian Church  is  the  only  one  that  is  self- 
supporting  and  will  not  be  closed. 

Portland,  ]\Ie.,  hopes  to  have  several 
new  kindergartens  during  the  coming  year. 
A  kindergarten  is  wanted  at  Woodfords, 
also  one  in  the  vicinity  of  the  custom- 
house, as  there  is  a  dense  population  in 
that  section  to  whose  children  a  good  kin- 
dergarten would  be  a  great  advantage. 
There  are  at  present  seven  kindergartens  in 
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the  city,  in  the  Monument  street  school, 
North  school,  Washington  street,  Pearl 
street.  Staples  school,  Brackett  street,  and 
B  street. 

The  sum  of  $5,000  has  been  bequeathed 
to  the  Belvidere,  111.,  board  of  education, 
the  net  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  kindergar- 
ten. 

At  the  State  Teachers'  Association  meet- 
ing held  at  Franklin,  La.,  December  27, 
Miss  Evelyn  A.  Waldo,  principal  of  the 
kindergarten  training  school  of  Franklin, 
spoke  on  The  Relation  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten to  the  Public  Schools. 

The  Newton,  Mass.,  Froebel  Union  has 
lately  had  three  public  meetings  for  mothers 
and  kindergartners  of  Newton.  The  lec- 
turer was  Mrs.  Annie  Moseley  Perry  of 
Boston,  and  the  subjects  considered  were 
Obedience,  Responsibility,  and  the  Spirit 
of  the  Kindergarten.  Each  lecture  was 
followed  by  a  pleasant  social  hour. 

Miss  Scofield  is  the  new  kindergartner  at 
Lakeville,  Ct. ,  in  place  of  Miss  Richards  of 
Hartford,  who  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health. 

The  ladies  of  the  Oak  Cliff  Improvement 
Society,  Dallas,  Tex.,  have  been  successful 
in  the  establishment  of  a  kindergarten. 

A  free  kindergarten  for  crippled  children 
has  been  opened  at  the  Goodrich  House, 
corner  of  Bond  and  St.  Clair  streets,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Calla- 
ghan. 

The  members  of  the  Peoria,  111.,  Free 
Kindergarten  Association  are  feeling  very 
happy  at  having  cleared  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  from  their  production  of  the 
operetta.  The  House  That  Jack  Built. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Peters  Black,  president  of 
the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Free  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation, has  just  received  a  gift  of  f770.50 
for  the  association  from  a  number  of  repre- 
sentative Atlanta  citizens  in  appreciation  of 
the  great  work  that  is  being  done  by  this 
association  for  the  future  men  and  women 
of  the  city. 

In  the  February  Delineator  Dr.  Grace 
Peckham  Murray  introduces  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  Child  Training,  by  describing  tlie 
disposition  and  tendencies  of  everyday  chil- 
dren. The  children's  department  in  this 
number  is  particularly  attractive.  Line 
Beard  gives  easy  directions  for  making  the 
pyramids  from  cardboard,  with  the  .«phinx, 
date  palms,  camels,  and  Arabs.  Silas  G. 
Pratt  presents  the  second  story  of  Dimple- 
cheek  and  the  Brownies,  with  the  song. 
The  Brownies' Toboggan  Slide.     The  deco- 


rative illustrations  accompanying  the  story 
are  very  clever. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  January  9,  the 
Kindergarten  Club  and  the  Mothers'  Kin- 
dergarten Union,  of  Dayton,  O.,  held  a 
joint  meeting,  at  which  they  were  addressed 
by  Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven  of  New  York. 
Many  of  the  primary  teachers  of  the  city 
were  present  at  the  lecture.  During  the 
afternoon  an  informal  reception  was  held  at 
the  kindergarten  room  of  the  Central  school, 
and  the  kindergartners  enjoyed  an  exceed- 
ingly suggestive  and  helpful  conference  with 
Miss  Haven,  on  various  kindergarten  topics. 

The  Sixth  National  Congress  of  Motiiers 
will  be  held  in  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C.,the  last  week  in  Febru- 
ary, beginning  at  9.30  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  the 
2.5,  the  sessions  continuing  through  P^iday 
the  28.  A  very  efficient  committee  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  local  arrangements.  Tlie 
incoming  trains  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
will  be  met  by  members  of  the  reception 
committee.  Delegates  and  visitors  who 
are  planning  to  attend  the  Congress 
should  write  for  full  particulars  to  Mrs. 
Robert  Gotten,  Corre.sponding  Secretary  N. 
C.  M.,   "The  Cairo,  "Washington,  D."  C. 

The  kindergarten  established  in  the 
borough  of  Eddystone,  Chester,  Pa.,  opened 
January  6,  with  a  very  large  attendance. 
Miss  Mabel  Fulton  is  the  kindergartner. 

A  kindergarten  department  has  been 
regularly  organized  at  the  Woodfords,  Me., 
Universalist  Church.  A  year  ago  Miss 
Anna  D.  Huston  had  cliarge  of  a  kinder- 
garten class  of  six.  The  work  has  been 
increasing  until  now  there  are  thirty-six 
children,  so  that  a  department  has  been 
organized  with  Miss  Huston  as  superin- 
tendent and  Miss  Etta  Bartlett  and  Mrs  E. 
L.  Greene  as  assistants. 

At  the  Principals'  Association  meeting 
held  January  4  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the  sub- 
ject of  Mothers'  Meetings  was  discussed. 
For  some  time  the  principals  have  been 
trying  to  interest  the  parents  of  their  pupils 
in  school  work,  but  without  great  success. 
It  is  known  that  the  kindergartners  have 
been  very  successful  in  interesting  the 
parents  in  their  work,  and  Miss  Georgia 
Allison,  superintendent  of  the  Kindergarten 
Association,  was  chosen  to  address  the 
association  on  Mothers'  Meetings  —  How 
Organized,  Conducted,  and  the  Resulting 
Benefits  of  Such  Meetings.  Miss  Allison 
said  that  the  inothers'  meeting  as  conducted 
by  kindergartens  created  a  greater  sympa- 
thy in  children  both  in  the  mothers  and 
the  teachers,  and  the  ac(juaintance  there 
formed  did  away  with  many  of  the  misun- 
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derstaudings  between  parents  and  teachers. 
The  interest  created  in  the  work  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  public  better 
acquainted  with  the  aims  and  wishes  of  the 
teachers  and  their  support  of  the  same  was 
the  more  easily  obtained.  She  proved  very 
conclusively  that  where  the  mothers  were 
interested  in  the  teachings  that  the  pupils 
were  in  every  way  benefited  —  better 
<;lothed,  better  fed,  and  eager  to  learn. 

The  school  board  of  Lewiston,  Me.,  in 
its  annual  report  notes  the  institution  of 
mothers'  meeting  and  the  organization  of 
the  Lewiston  and  Auburn  Kindergarten 
Association,  in  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment of  which  Miss  Virginia  W.  Evans  is 
director.  One  more  kindergarten  was 
opened  at  Main  street,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Laura  M.  Smith,  each  of  the  larger 
districts  of  the  city  now  being  represented, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Coburn  school. 

Sincere  sorrow  will  be  felt  by  all 
acquainted  with  Prof.  Dr.  Kugen  Pappen- 
lieim  or  his  important  work  in  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, at  the  news  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  peacefully  on  December  25,  after 
a  painful  illness.  Professor  Pappenheim's 
seventieth  birthday  was  celebrated  with 
great  honor  in  April,  1901  ;  and  it  must  be  a 
happiness  to  the  many  who  participated  in 
the  beautiful  tribute  of  love  then  given  that 
he  had  that  expression  of  love  from  them 
before  leaving  the  world.  His  life  was  one 
•of  devoted  labor  in  the  kindergarten  cause, 
and  his  talents  had  won  much  for  its  ad- 
vance. He  was  full  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  vigor  to  the  last,  and  his  soul  was 
ripe  in  goodness.  There  are  those  in 
America,  who,  although  they  have  never 
.seen  him,  have  learned  to  love  and  honor 
him  through  his  written  words. 


WISCONSIN    STATE    TEACHERS'  AS- 
SOCIATION.   KINDERGARTEN 
SECTION. 

Officers:  Xina  C.  Vandewalker,  i\Iil- 
waukee,  chairman  ;  Lucy  R.  Peckham, 
River  Falls,  secretary ;  F.  E.  Converse, 
Beloit,  treasurer. 

The  meeting  held  at  Milwaukee,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1!)01,  was  called  to  order  by  the 
chairman,  who  extended  greetings  to  the 
visiting  kindergartners,  and  stated  that  it 
had  been  her  aim  to  select  such  topics  for 
the  program  as  would  admit  of  practical 
illustration  instead  of  those  that  were 
purely  theoretical.  The  first  speaker  in- 
troduced was  Miss  Grace  Peterson,  who 
presented  the  subject.  Instrumental  Music 
as  a  Factor  in  the  Kindergarten  Program. 


Miss  Florence  Xeubouer  gave  practical 
illustrations  upon  the  piano.  Miss  Peter- 
son urged  the  importance  of  cultivating 
the  child's  musical  sense,  and  showed  the 
part  that  instrumental  music  should  take 
in  this.  She  pointed  out  the  need  of  at- 
tention to  details  in  time,  expression,  and 
melod3' . 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Super- 
intendent Siefert  of  Milwaukee  advanced 
the  opinion  that  the  range  of  young  chil- 
dren's voices  was  quite  limited  and  that 
many  of  che  kindei-garten  songs  are  be- 
yond this  range.  He  thought  also  that  too 
many  songs  were  taught,  and  that  the 
children  would  enjoy  singing  more  if  they 
knew  the  songs  better,  even  though  this 
might  necessitate  reducing  the  number. 

IVIrs.  Gaynor  of  Chicago,  111.,  said  that 
from  her  wide  experience  with  little  chil- 
dren, she  had  found  their  voices  capable  of 
very  wide  range,  but  that  the  songs  were 
poorly  taught  because  of  the  teacher's  in- 
ade(|uate  musical  training. 

Mrs.  Person  of  Burlington  spoke  of 
children's  great  power  of  interpreting 
music  and  gave  a  number  of  illustrations  of 
that  fact. 

The  next  exercise  was  a  demonstration 
of  Rhythm  Work  in  the  Kindergarten,  by 
students  fromthe  Milwaukee  Normal  School, 
led  by  Miss  Mabel  Comstock.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  was  to  show  how  rhythmic 
movements  may  grow  naturally  out  of  the 
thought  underlying  the  program.  The 
exercise  began  with  a  circle  talk  supposed 
to  take  place  in  the  autumn.  This  was 
followed  by  rhythmic  imitation  of  sleep- 
ing flowers,  flying  birds,  falling  leaves,  and 
pattering  raindrops.  Movements  illustrat- 
ing the  farmer's  activities  were  next  given, 
such  as  the  sowing  and  reaping  of  the 
grain,  and  the  gathering  of  the  fruits. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mrs.  Maud  B. 
Curtis  of  Oshkosh  Normal  School,  who 
told  several  kindergarten  stories  in  a  charm- 
ing way. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the 
discussion  was  here  limited  to  a  brief  pa- 
per by  Mrs.  Effie  Strickland  of  Sheboy- 
gan. 

Xext  on  the  program  came  a  talk  on 
Song  in  the  Kindergarten  by  Mrs.  Jessie  L. 
Gaynor,  which  was  listened  to  by  many 
primary  teachers  also,  the  primary  section 
liaving  adjourned  for  the  occasion. 

Mrs.  Gaynor  first  discussed  the  purpose 
of  music  in  the  kindergarten,  claiming 
that  the  child's  enjoyment  of  it  was  but 
one  reason  for  the  emphasis  placed  upon  it 
in  the  kindergarten  program.  She  re- 
fei-red  to  the  importance  attached  to  giving 
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the  child  correct  visual  pictures  of  the 
objects  about  him  as  a  preparation  for  his 
later  work,  and  claimed  tliat  just  as  much 
importance  should  be  attached  to  giving 
him  an  ade(piate  stock  of  auditory  images. 
Without  exercise  in  discriminating  be- 
tween sounds  and  rhythms,  the  child  lacks 
the  true  foundation  for  music.  Because  the 
child's  ear  is  not  thus  trained,  his  efforts 
at  learning  songs  are  unsuccessful.  Mrs. 
Gaynor  gave  point  to  her  talk  by  singing 
several  of  her  own  songs  as  illustrating  her 
thought.  She  spoke  particularly  of  the 
action  song,  which  should  be  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  child's  own  thought,  the 
rapidity  of  the  child's  movements  deter- 
mining the  time  of  the  song.  Siie  illus- 
trated this  by  singing  The  Blacksmith, 
The  Shoemaker.  The  Song  of  Iron,  and 
The  Froggie's  Swimming  School.  She 
showed  also  how  the  accompaniment 
helped  to  "tell  the  story,"  and  the  part 
that  it  should  play  in  the  child's  musical 
•development.  She  closed  by  singing  two 
new  songs,  in  both  of  which  the  music 
paints  a  picture  to  form  a  setting  for  the 
words. 

The  question  of  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion of  the  kindergartners  of  the  state  was 
presented  by  the  chairman.  Miss  Vande- 
walker  said  that  the  175  kindergartens  in 
the  state  require  a  more  effective  organiza- 
tion of  their  working  forces.  The  kinder- 
garten section  of  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation is  of  value,  but  there  is  no  con- 
tinuity in  the  work  from  year  to  year, 
since  the  chairman  is  appointed  annually 
by  the  president  of  the  association.  The 
■extension  of  the  kindergarten  movement 
is  greatly  needed,  and  a  permanent  organi- 
:zation  could  work  toward  that  end. 

During  the  discussion  that  followed  it 
was  moved  and  carried  that  the  chair  ap- 
point a  committee  to  draw  up  plans  for  a 
permanent  organization,  to  be  presented  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  Froebel 
Union  of  Milwaukee  gave  an  informal  re- 
ception to  the  visiting  kindergartners. 
Tea  and  lemonade  were  served  and  all 
spent  a  most  enjoyable  hour. 

Fanny  II.  Bell, 
Secretary  pro  tern. 


Standard  of  Instrumental  Music  for  the 
Kindergarten?  b.  The  Standard  of  Re- 
quirement for  Training  Teachers,  r.  Tlie 
Standard  of  Requirement  for  Supervisors. 

The  name  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Dutton  is  added 
to  the  list  of  speakers  for  the  Training 
Teachers'  Conference. 

The  local  committee  is  planning  excur- 
sions for  Saturday  morning,  April  26,  to 
places  of  historic  interest  near  Boston, — 
Plymouth,  Concord,  etc. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  a  reception  is 
tendered  by  the  "  College  CluV)  "  to  dele- 
gates and  visiting  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Kindergarten  Union. 

The  Elizabeth  Peabody  House  extends 
its  hospitality  and  will  be  open  to  all 
visitors  in  the  afternoon  from  four  thirty  to 
six  p.  M.,  when  tea  will  be  served. 

This  program  is  subject  to  change  at  the 
discretion  of  the  executive  and  local  com- 
mittees. A  i^rogram  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible will  be  published  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  magazine. 

Fanniebelle  Curtis, 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL     KINDERGARTEN 
UNION,  BOSTON.  APRIL  23—25. 

The  following  additions  are  made  to  the 
program  printed  in  January  magazine  :  — 

Round  Table,  Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven, 
chairman,     a.      How    shall   We  Raise  the 


Deafness  Cannot  be  Cured 

bv  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional 
remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  lining-  of  the  Eustachian 
Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed  you  have  a 
rumliling;  sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  aiid  when  it 
is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  result,  and  unless 
the  inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube 
restored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be 
destroyed  forever ;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused 
by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  inflamed  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

W^e  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  .Send  for  circulars, 
free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall'sFamilv  Pills  are  the  best. 


Kindergartners  who  are  willing  to 
change  their  location  for  a  better  salary 
and  advanced  positions,  should  address 
Mr.  Orville  Brewer,  Teachers'  Coopera- 
tive Association,  100  Auditorium  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  Mr.  Brewer  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  fill  such  positions  as 
principal  or  assistant  in  the  public  kin- 
dergartens of  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Cov- 
ington, and  other  large  cities,  as  well  as 
private  kindergartens.  He  prefers  those 
with  large  experience,  but  often  has  posi- 
tions for  beginners  who  have  had  a  thorough 
preparation. 
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The  Henry  Barnard  Books 

The  entire  stock  of  the  publications  of  the  late  Dr.  Henrv  Barnard  has  been  transferred  to  me,  and  is 
now  in  my  office.  It  consi.sts  of  electrotype  and  steel  plates,  sheets,  stock,  and  bound  books  weighing  more 
than  35  to'ns,  and  covering  the  following": 

The  American  Journal  of  Education,  31  volumes,  Kindergarten 
and  Child  Culture  Papers,  National  Education  in  Europe,  Pestalozzi 
and  Pestalozzianism,  American  Teachers  and  Educators,  German 
Teachers  and  Educators,  etc.,  etc. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  all  missing  volumes  will  be  reprinted,  and  this   noble  educational  library  will  be 
once  more  accessible.    Meantime  all  inquiries  will  be  promptly  answered. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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THE  SURPRISES  OF   EXPERIENCE. 

By  StJSAX  E.    Blow. 

'THKOUGtH  the  surprises  of  per-  age    educational    results    reached    in 

sonal   experience  we   begin  to  larger  kindergartens  far  surpass  the 

understand  ourselves.      Through  the  average  results  reached  in  kindergar- 

surprises   of   professional  experience  tens  attended  by  only  ten  or  fifteen 

we  begin  to  understand  our  work.     It  children.  '  That  this  fact  should  be 

need  not  therefore  dismay  us  that  dur-  indisputable  is  the  first  surprise  of 

ing  the  past  thirty  years  kindergart-  experience. 

ners  have  had  a  series  of  surprises.  I  do  not  refer  to  this  verdict  of 
To  interpret  the  meaning  of  these  sur-  fact  for  the  purpose  of  urging  larger 
prises  will  be  to  distill  the  essence  of  kindergartens ;  and,  to  avoid  all  pos- 
our  collective  experience.  sibility  of  misconception,  I  will  con- 
In  the  early  days  of  the  kindergar-  fess  that  while  I  believe  admirable 
ten  movement  we  were  told  again  and  work  can  be  done  in  a  kindergarten  of 
again  that  the  Froebelian  idea  could  fifty  children,  I  concur  with  most 
not  be  carried  out  if  there  were  more  Froebelians  in  the  conviction  that  a 
than  ten  or  fifteen  children  in  a  kin-  kindergarten  of  one  hundred  children 
dergarten.  A  kindergarten  of  fifty  either  necessitates  a  degree  of  repres- 
children  was  condemned  by  the  intol-  sion  fatal  to  development  or  provokes 
erant  as  a  surrender  to  the  hostile  a  degree  of  excitement  dangerous  to 
powers  and  was  excused  by  the  tol-  health.  In  mentioning  the  present 
erant  as  a  perhaps  unavoidable  bow-  contrast  between  large  and  small  kin- 
ing  in  the  house  of  Rimmon.  To-day,  dergartens  I  am  simply  confronting 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  so  the  question  why  conditions  supposed 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  aver-  to  be  the  best  have  not  yielded  the  best 
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results,  and  seeking  an  interpretation 
of  the  first  surprise  of  Froebelian  ex- 
perience during  the  past  thirty  years. 
One  probable  reason  for  the  pres- 
ent superiority  of  larger  over  smaller 
kindergartens  is  that,  since  it  requires 
greater  ability  to  conduct  the  larger 
kindergartens,    the    more    competent 
directors  are  drawn  into  tliese  posi- 
tions by  a  process  of  natural  selection. 
A  second  reason  may  be  that  having 
more  children  to  attend  to,  the  director 
of  a  large  kindergarten  is  compelled 
to  throw  each  child  more  on  himself, 
.and  thus  develops  greater  self-reliance 
and  industry.     A  kindergartner  who 
realizes  what  the    ideal   of    develop- 
ment means  will  consciously  throw 
each  child  on  himself,  even  in  a  small 
kindergarten.     But    where    there    is 
defect  of  insight,  the  kindergartner 
too  often  understands  by  development 
the  forcing  of  some  particular  form 
of  mental  activity;  and  in  her  desire 
,to  develop  sense  perception,  imagina- 
tion, or  sentiment,  she  neglects  the 
prosaic  and  commonplace  virtues  of 
industry,    promptitude,    and    self-re- 
liance.    In  large  kindergartens  the 
diiector  is  therefore  less  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  seeking  an  unbalanced 
development,  and  in  this  fact  we  must 
recognize  at  least  a  partial  explana- 
tion of  their  present  superiority. 

Another  advantage  possessed  by 
our  present  large  kindergartens  is 
that  since  they  are  generally  either 
connected  with  public  schools  or  un- 
der the  control  of  associations,  they 
offer  to  the  individual  director  larger 
opportunity  for  contact  Avith  other 
workers  and  place  her  under  the 
supervision   of   a   specially  qualified 


person  who,  be  it  also  noted,  profits 
in  her  turn  by  watching  the  work  of 
many  different  directors.  What  she 
sees  one  kindergartner  do  well  she 
tells  to  others  and  thus  helps  each  to 
rise  above  the  limitations  of  her  own 
individuality.  Left  to  herself,  the 
individual  director  must  fall  into 
errors  incident  to  her  native  bias  of 
temperament  and  to  her  limited  in- 
tellectual outlook. 

It  will,  I  hope,  be  understood  that 
I  am  referring  only  to  average  tend- 
encies. I  am  not  claiming  that  there 
are  no  good  kindergartens  which  are 
also  small  kindergartens.  I  am  not 
denying  the  existence  of  some  admi- 
rable private  work.  I. am  simply  com- 
menting on  its  rarity  and  asking  why 
the  small  private  kindergarten,  which 
was  claimed  as  the  most  perfect  em- 
bodiment of  the  Froebelian  ideal,  has 
not,  after  a  trial  of  thirty  years, 
yielded  results  to  be  compared  with 
those  achieved  imder  theoretically  in- 
ferior conditions. 

We  all  look  back  with  reverence  to 
the  gTeat  kindergartners  whose   ad- 
mirable private  work  gave  the  kin- 
dergarten its  first  foothold,  and  whose 
example  is  still  a  beacon  light.     It 
will,  however,  be  gi-anted  that  these 
pioneers  were  women  of  exceptional 
abilitv,  of  rare  consecration,  and  of 
large    experience.     Moreover,     most 
of  them  carried  their  children  for- 
ward from  the  kindergarten  into  the 
school,  and  thus  had  the  opportunity 
of  testing  the  results   of  their  own 
work;   whereas  the   average   private 
kindergartner   to-day    bids    good-bye 
to  her  pupils  at  six  years  of  age,  and 
rarelv  interests  herself    to    find    out 
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what  they  do  later  either  at  home  or  series  of  exercises  in  Gifts  aud  Occu- 
in  schooL  pations ;  to  select  stories  embodying 
It  is  claimed  by  our  eminent  Com-  universal  and  typical  experiences ; 
missioner  of  Edification  that  a  large  and,  above  all,  to  seek  from  among  the 
school  is  better  than  a  small  one  for  varying  interests  of  little  children 
the  development  of  individualism,  those  most  likely  to  appeal  to  every 
because  it  forces  educators  to  devise  a  child.  The  result  of  these  efforts  has 
more  careful  system  of  regulations  in  been  a  perceptible  growth  in  the  free- 
order  to  prevent  the  individual  from  dom  of  the  kindergarten, 
colliding  with  the  social  whole  and  to  In  attempting  to  explain  the  first 
teach  him  how  to  get  along  without  surprise  of  experience  I  have  touched 
cnishing  his  fellow's  or  being  crushed  upon  the  second,  which  is,  that  far 
by  them.  Applying  this  insight  to  from  having  exerted  the  baleful  influ- 
the  kindergarten  and  to  the  history  of  ence  which  was  predicted,  the  reac- 
its  development,  we  begin  to  under-  tion  of  the  public  school  upon  the  kin- 
stand  how  we  have  been  forced  by  dergarten  has  materially  aided  its 
numbers  to  plan  devices  for  securing  healthful  development.  Within  the 
freedom.  In  a  kindergarten  of  fifty  past  few  years  T  have  visited  public, 
children,  for  example,  it  is  not  pos-  private,  and  association  kindergartens 
sible  to  allow  each  child  in  succession  in  many  different  cities ;  and  as  the 
to  repeat  each  game.  Hence  has  result  of  extended  observation  there 
arisen  the  device  of  allowing  all  who  is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  by 
choose  to  be  birds,  fishes,  butterflies,  far  the  larger  number  of  superior  kin- 
or  whatever  object  or  person  the  last  dergartens  are  either  directly  con- 
child  in  the  ring  has  chosen  for  im-  nected  with  public  schools  or  guided 
personation.  This  single  device,  by  supervisors  who  have  had  the 
called  forth  by  the  exigency  of  num-  benefit  of  public  school  training, 
bers,  has  contributed  more  than  many  The  reasons  for  this  superiority 
of  us  realize  not  only  to  the  freedom  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  first  is, 
but  also  to  the  beauty  of  our  games,  again,  that  public  work  gives  occasion 
and  has  effectually  broken  up  the  per-  for  contact  with  otlier  kindergartners, 
nicious  habit  of  constantly  calling  and  places  all  kindergartners  under 
into  the  circle,  especially  in  presence  competent  supervision ;  the  second, 
of  visitors,  the  more  active,  graceful  that  it  adds  a  masculine  touch  to  the 
and  attractive  children.  Again,  large  otherwise  exclusive  femininity  of  the 
numbers  have  made  it  imperative  for  kindergarten ;  the  third,  that,  since  the 
directors  to  prepare  material  for  work  children  of  any  given  public  kinder- 
in  advance ;  to  seek  varied  ineans  of  garten  are  promoted  to  higher  grades 
enlisting  class  attention  in  Gift  exer-  of  the  same  school,  the  kindergartner 
cises ;  to  lessen  the  tension  of  numbers  is  forced  to  confront  tlie  results  of  her 
by  a  division  of  time  which  respects  work  and  thus  slowly  learns  to  correct 
the  recurrent  need  for  relaxation;  to  its  defects;  the  fourth,  that  being  in 
discover    simpler    and    more    logical  organic  connection  with  higher  grades 
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she  is  compelled  to  ask  herself  what 
connections  there  may  be  between  her 
developing  exercises  and  the  studies 
of  the  school,  and  thus  supplements 
her  theory  of  development  with  some 
conscious  grasp  of  educational  values. 
Of  these  reasons,  the  first  needs  no 
further  discussion;  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  it  may  be  profitable  to 
consider  in  some  detail. 

Within  the  past  few  years  a  num- 
ber of  small  signs  have  shown  that 
kindergartners  are  slowly  waking  to 
consciousness  of  the  fact  that  since 
kindergartens  are  conducted  exclu- 
sively by  women,  and  usually  either 
by  spinsters  or  young  girls  {i.  e., 
women  who  have  never  known  the 
richest  and  most  educating  experi- 
ences of  life),  they  must  have  defects 
incident  to  defect  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  outlook  of  those  who  con- 
duct them.  A  married  woman  living 
in  daily  companionship  with  her  hus- 
band insensiblv  modifies  the  feminine 
by  the  masculine  view  of  life.  The 
young  woman  who  rarely  talks  seri- 
ously with  men,  and  the  ageing  spin- 
ster who  gets  few  opportunities  to  talk 
with  men  at  all,  are  prone  to  relapse 
out  of  human  living  and  thinking  into 
sex  living  and  thinking.  This  sim- 
ple fact  explains  what  have  been 
scathingly  called  the  "elaborate  fool- 
eries of  the  kindergarten."  Every 
kindergartner  should  be  alive  to  this 
danger  and  should  avoid  it  by  confer- 
ence with  men,  by  participation  in 
educational  meetings  where  the  mas- 
culine representation  is  large,  by 
reading  books  written  by  men,  and  by 
inviting  from  men  cnticism  of  her 
own  work.  i 


The  more  clearly  one  realizes  the 
sigTiificance  of  sex  the  more  alive  will 
he  or  she  become  to  the  necessity  of 
not  allowing  it  to  swallow  up  the 
larger  humanity  and  freedom.  The 
larger  hiunanity  embraces  man  and 
woman.  'Tn  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him — -male  and  female 
created  he  them."  "In  Christ  Jesus 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female."  To 
be  bound  by  masculinity  or  feminin- 
ity is  to  lose  the  divine  image.  .  Sex 
does  not  belong  to  the  soul,  but  is  one 
of  many  conditions  external  to  it.  No 
one  who  has  the  least  insight  into  self- 
activity  can  believe  that  any  individ- 
ual need  be  the  victim  of  tempera- 
ment, that  he  cannot  cope  with  cli- 
mate and  conditions  unfavorable  to 
development,  nor  even  that  there  is  a 
fixed  limit  set  to  his  progress  by  the 
race  or  stock  to  wliich  he  belongs. 
All  of  these  conditions  belong  not  to 
the  soul  itself  but  to  its  enviromnent. 
The  same  is  true  of  sex.  The  free 
Spirit  can  and  must  triumph  over 
these  and  all  other  limitations,  and  it 
achieves  its  triumph  through  that 
ever-fruitful  source  of  spiritual  bless- 
ing,— human  solidarity. 

It  is  said  that  women  are  more  ver- 
satile than  men,  and  men  more  per- 
sistent than  women.  A  due  reaction 
of  each  sex  upon  the  other  will  there- 
fore increase  the  persistence  of  wom- 
en and  develop  the  versatility  of  men. 
It  is  said  that  in  men  justice  prepon- 
derates over  tenderness,  and  in  women 
tenderness  preponderates  over  jus- 
tice. Then  let  the  great  human  soul, 
which  is  neither  male  nor  female, 
grow  in  both  justice  and  mercy,  and 
let  it  do  this  by  enriching  men  with 
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opportunities  of  nurture,  and  women  look  at  Froebel's  shadow  pictures.    It 

with  problems  which  call  for  the  exact  is  afraid  of  soldier  games.     It  dreams 

return   of  the  deed  upon  the   doer,  that  life  is  beauty  and  does  not  know 

There  is  no  feature  of  our  natural  en-  that  life  is  war.     It  claims  that  the 

dowment  which  has  not  been  created  blind   preferences   of   the   imformed 

bj  action.     If  women  are  tender,  it  child  shall  determine  his  education, 

is,  as  has  been  well  said,  because  for  and  caricatures  Froebel's  most  impor- 

long  ages  they  have  tended  the  young,  tant  dictum  by  following  with  unin- 

If  men  are  just,  it  is  because  for  long  telligent  passivity  wherever  he  may 

ages  they  have  meted  to  right  and  lead.     Hence  it  delivers  its  victims 

wrong  doers  the  rewards  and  penal-  to  the  school  with  enfeebled  will,  ar- 

ties  of  their  deeds.     Hence,  only  by  rested  intellect  and  greatly  increased 

companionship  and  by  participation  caprice  and  waywardness. 

in  each    other's    lives    can    men  and  One    of    the    surest  signs  of  the 

women  acquire  each  other's  virtues  healthy  development  of  the  kindergar- 

and  preserve  their  otherwise  threat-  ten  is  the  appeal  it  is  now  making  for 

ened  sanity.  masculine  aid  and  sympathy.     It  is 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  inviting  fathers  to  its  meetings.    It  is 

now  coming  to  light  is  the  change  in  urging  them  to  bring  their  greater 

the  tone  of  literature,  brought  about  width  and  clarity  of  vision  to  bear 

since     many    women    have    become  upon  problems  which  mothers  cannot 

writers    and    a    majority   of   women  solve  alone.     It  reminds  them  that 

readers.     In  some  respects  the  influ-  the  subtle  moral  sensitiveness  of  wom- 

ence  of  women  upon  literature  is  val-  en  needs  the  support  of  their  saner 

uable.     It   is    eliminating   obscenity  judgment,  and  that  unless  father  and 

and    diminishing    harshness.     It  is  mother  unite  their  educational  forces 

also,  however,  depriving  literature  of  the    character    of    children    must  be 

its  virility  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  warped  by  the  predominant  influence 

its  integrity,  and  it  is  prone  to  substi-  of  a  too  exclusively  feminine  point  of 

tute  a  sentimental  idea  of  what  ought  view. 

to  be  for  a  candid  recognition  of  what  As  the  mother  needs  the  help  of 

is.     A  similar  influence  is  traceable  the  father,  so  the  kindergartner  needs 

in  education  and  particularly  in  the  the  help  of  masculine  educators ;  and 

kindergarten.     It  has  produced   the  it  is  because    public    kindergartners 

perennial  smiler,  from  whose  smile,  have  been  forced  to  hear  and  respect 

critics  aver,  the  child  flees  in  terror,  criticisms  upon  their  work  by  princi- 

It  has  produced  indirect  and  senti-  pals  of  schools  and  superintendents  of 

mental  forms  of  address  and  appeal,  school  systems  that  they  have  escaped 

It  condemns  all  stories  which  recog-  some  pitfalls  into  which  the  isolated 

nize  in  little  children  the  possibility  feminine  worker  has  stumbled, 

of  wrongdoing.     It  has  an  inordinate  The  public    kindergartner    is    not 

desire  to  call  everything  by  a  fictitious  only  blessed  with  masculine  criticism 

name.     It  does  not  want  children  to  of  her  work  while  it  is  going  on,  but 
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must  await  and  abide  by  masculine  supplement   her   theory   of   develop- 
criticism  of  its  results  as  shown  in  her  ment  by  some  conscious  consideration 
promoted  pupils.    In  addition  to  this,  of     educational     values.     In     other 
she    profits    by    the    criticism  of  the  words,  she  has  asked  and  answered  to 
higher  gi-ade  teacher,  who  is  in  daily  herself  some  of  the  follo"\ving  ques- 
contact  with  her  promoted  pupils.     It  tions :       Why    does    the    elementary 
is  a  gTeat  thing  to  be  forced  to  con-  school  devote  the  greater  part  of  its 
front  the  issues  of  work  and  influence,  time  to  teaching  reading,  writing  and 
Many  a  mother  comes  to  know  her  arithmetic  ?     Is  it  well  that  so  much 
errors  in  nui'sery  education  through  time  should  be  given  to  these  studies  ? 
seeino-  their  outcome  in  the  characters  What  other  studies  should  be  intro- 
of  grown  sons  and  daughters.     Had  duced    into    the    elementary    school 
her  children  died  at  six  years  of  age  course  ?     How  much  time  should  be 
she  would  never  have  known  whither  given  to  natural  science,  to  drawing, 
her  mistakes  tended.     In  like  man-  to  singing?    What  is  the  value    of 
ner  the  private  kindergartner,  whose  each  ?    Should  manual  training  be  in- 
children  drop  out  of  her  life  when  troduced  into  the  elementary  schools  ? 
they  leave  her,  loses  an  influence  in-  Should  any  of  the  kindergarten  Gifts 
dispensable  to  her  own  development,  or  Occupations   be   used   in   the  pri- 
Statistics  show  that  no  class  of  pro-  mary  gTade  ?    Finally,  in  the  existing 
fessional  men  die  so  young  as  physi-  condition    of    elementary   education, 
cians  and  no  class  live  so  long  as  min-  how  is  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
isters.     Doubtless  one  reason  for  this  related  to  the  work  of  the  first  grade, 
contrast  is  that  the  former  are  worn  and  how  shall  the  kindergartner  pre- 
out  by  responsibility  with  visible  and  serve   an  ideal  relationship  between 
immediate  results,  while  the  latter,  the  two  while  at  the  same  time  keep- 
never  being  forced  to  face  the  final  ing  intact  the  conception  of  the  kin- 
outcome  of  their  teaching,  take  life,  dergarten  as  an  institution  which  ex- 
on  the  whole,  more  easily.     We  all  tends  into  the  school  the  family  ideal 
need  to  be  on  our  o-nard  against  the  of  nurture? 

danger  of  deeds  with  invisible  or  re-  The  close  connection  between  the 

mote  results ;   and  just  because  the  public  kindergarten  and  other  gi'ades 

isolated  kindergartner  is  exposed  to  of  school  work  has  forced  kindergart- 

this  danger,   only  rarely  earnest  as  ners  to  ask  these  questions.     The  at- 

well   as   rarely   sane   individuals  are  tempt  to  solve  them  practically  has 

able  to  do  successful  work.  called   forth   the   organized   plan   of 

The  final   reason   for  the  present  work  or  program.     Only  those  who 

superiority  of  the  public  school  kin-  understand  its  genesis  can  be  in  any 

dergarten  is,  as  has  been  already  said,  measure   prepared   for   the  last  and 

that    the    public    kindergartner    has  greatest  surprise  of  experience,  which 

been  forced  to  consider  the  relation-  is,  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of 

ship  of  her  exercises  to  the  studies  of  good  kindergartners  in  the  coimtry 

the  school,  and  has  thus  been  led  to  to-day  have  adopted  some  form  of  pro- 
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gram,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  and  that  it  would  add  to  the  child's 
organization  of  the  program  is  the  freedom  if  he  came  to  the  kindergar- 
freedom  of  the  kindergarten  work.  ten  without  knowing  exactly  what  to 
The  history  of  the  program  move-  expect.  Still  others  claimed  that  this 
ment  may  be  given  in  a  very  few  privilege  should  be  extended  to  the 
words.  In  the  early  days  of  the  kin-  director  and  that  she  also  would  be 
dergarten  the  one  word  on  every  freer  and  more  spontaneous  if  she  re- 
tongue  was  spontaneity.  The  children  f rained  from  planning  and  went  to 
were  to  be  spontaneous,  the  director  her  kindergarten  each  morning  with 
was  to  be  spontaneous,  the  assistants  a  mind  unbiased  by  any  previous 
were  to  be  spontaneous.  Of  all  the  thinking.  Her  duty  was  "to  follow 
mechanism  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  the  child,"  or  rather  the  fifty  chil- 
life,  this  spontaneity  was  about  the  dren.  True,  they  might  want  to  run 
worst.  Thoughtful  Froebelians  fell  in  fifty  different  directions;  but  what> 
into  perplexity,  and  for  twenty-five  after  all,  was  the  object  of  the  kin- 
years  the  collective  mind  of  the  kin-  dergarten  if  not  to  develop  the  agility 
dergarten  wrestled  with  the  alterna-  of  the  kindergartner  ? 
tive  ideals  of  definitely  planned  and  Perhaps  even  to-day  few  conscien- 
more  or  less  planless  work.  In  actual  tious  kindergartners  have  quite  made 
practice  every  kind  of  j)lan  between  up  their  minds  on  this  important  sub- 
the  two  extremes  has  been  tried.  It  ject.  I  confess  it  has  been  difficult 
has  been  contended  on  the  one  hand  for  me  to  make  up  my  own,  and  I 
that  everything  should  be  left  to  the  sympathize  with  both  parties,  because 
initiative  of  the  child,  and  on  the  I  have  felt  in  myself  the  pull  in  both 
other  that  everything  should  be  deter-  directions.  The  point  I  wish  to  make 
mined  by  the  kindergartner.  Some  clear  is,  that  while  we  have  not  been 
kindergartners  have  thought  the  chil-  able  to  decide  the  question  theoretic- 
dren  should  choose  every  day  what  ally  it  has  decided  itself  practically, 
they  would  do;  and  elaborate  statis-  Whether  we  will  or  no,  the  progTam 
tics  of  choices  have  been  taken  with  is  abroad  in  the  land  and  the  real 
the  no  less  amusing  than  gratifying  issue  now  is  not,  Shall  there  be  a  pro- 
result  of  proving  that  first  year  chil-  gram  ?  but.  Of  what  nature  shall  this 
dren  unspoiled  by  bad  training  choose  program  be  ? 

about  the  things  which  Froebel  has  Avoiding  theory  and  sticking  close 

given  them,  while  second  year  chil-  to  observable  fact,  I  venture  to  state, 

dren    deviate    perceptibly    not    only  without  the  slightest  fear  of  success- 

from  Froebel  but  from  all  traditional  ful  contradiction,  not  only  that  the 
experience.        Other  kindergartners, >    ideal  of  definitely  planned  work  has 

rejecting  the  belief  that  the  children  won  the  victory  over  its  antagonist 

should  always  choose  what  they  would  and  thereby  claims  the  privileges  ac- 

do,  accepted  the  modified  idea  that  it  corded    to    survival,    but    that    it    is 

was  too  formal  to  have  the  same  Gift  already  beginning  to  show  itself  ca- 

on  the  same  day  of  different  weeks  pable  of  realizing  that  ideal  of  free- 
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dom  which  Avas  blindly  and  igno- 
rantly  attempted  in  tlie  spontaneous 
kindergarten.  If,  in  the  past,  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  no  kindergar- 
tens are  so  mechanical  as  those  which 
trust  everything  to  the  "spontane- 
ity" (!)  of  director,  assistants,  and 
children,  it  is  proving  to-day  that  no 
■kindergartens  are  so  free  and  so  de- 
veloping as  those  which  follow  a  care- 
fully considered  plan  of  work.  There 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  fact, — 
for  freedom  is  never  a  dower  but 
always  an  achievement.  We  are 
simply  fighting  in  the  kindergarten  a 
battle  which  is  raging  in  state,  church, 
civil  society  and  in  every  province  of 
education.  What  I  wish  to  empha- 
size is,  that  as  the  result  of  thirty 
years  of  struggle,  the  program  is  vic- 
torious, that  it  has  arisen  necessarily 
in  the  effort  to  achieve  freedom,  and 
that  it  has  had  its  largest  develop- 
ment in  public  school  kindergartens 
because  there  the  evil  eifects  of  plan- 
less work  were  brought  home  to  the 
mind  of  the  kindergartner  through 
the  scrutiny  of  intelligent  critics, 
through  her  o^vn  forced  observation 
of  the  issues  of  her  work,  and  through 
the  fact  that  she  was  led  to  consider 
the  particular  relationship  between 
her  exercises  and  the  different 
branches  of  study  taught  in  the 
schools. 

I  think  that  no  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  history  of  the  kindergarten 
movement  will  deny  that  the  three 
great  surprises  of  experience  are  as 
I  have  said :  that  large  kindergar- 
tens are  doing  better  work  than  small 
ones ;  that  public  and  association  kin- 
dergartens ai'e  doing  better  work  than 


private  ones ;  and  that  definitely 
planned  and  organized  work  has  tri- 
umphed over  falsely  so-called  spon- 
taneity. It  remains  for  us  to  seek 
an  explanation  of  these  surprises,  for 
external  facts  are  transmuted  into 
experience  only  when  their  meaning 
is  understood.  The  explanation  of 
all  our  surprises  may  be  condensed 
into  a  single  word :  Isolation.  The 
private  kindergartner  is  isolated  from 
other  workers.  Being  in  connection 
with  no  school  she  deals  with  an  iso- 
lated period  of  development.  Having 
few  children  she  isolates  individuals 
and  adapts  everything  to  their  idio- 
syncrasies. Having  herself  one  or 
more  particular  aptitudes,  she  isolates 
and  exaggerates  some  phase  or  phases 
of  her  work  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Thus  bv  isolation  from  a  larger 
whole,  by  isolation  from  other  periods 
of  life,  by  isolation  of  child  from 
child,  of  exercise  from  exercise  and 
of  faculty  from  faculty,  she  produces 
not  harmonious  development  but 
either  an  unbalanced  development  or 
an  arrest  of  development. 

I  have  endeavored  to  state  briefly 
my  reasons  for  preferring  planned 
work  to  planless  work,  but  it  may 
be  justly  urged  that  all  I  have  said 
proves  only  that  each  kindergartner 
should  plan  her  own  program,  and 
that  there  should  be  from  time  to  time 
meetings  in  which  different  plans  and 
methods  of  work  are  compared.  The 
real  question  at  issue  now,  it  will  be 
said,  is  not  whether  there  shall  be  pro- 
grams, but  whether  it  is  possible  to 
make  one  general  program  which  can 
be  profitably  used  by  many  different 
kindergartners  working  in   different 
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parts  of  the  country.  I  accept  tins 
statement  of  the  present  issue  as  cor- 
rect, and  shall  attempt  to  answer  the 
■question  it  proposes. 

Since  the  time  when  the  more  in- 
telligent representatives  of  the  kin- 
dergarten discarded  the  ideal  of  plan- 
less work,  varying  methods  have  been 
adopted  to  secure  good  working  pro- 
grams. In  some  of  our  hest  training 
schools  students  are  given  an  extended 
-course  in  program  creating.  With 
this  plan  I  am  warmly  sympathetic 
because  I  recognize  the  value  to  the 
student  of  reducing  so  much  of  the 
theory  of  the  kindergarten  as  she  has 
learned  to  practice  and  thus  supple- 
menting her  study  of  the  science  of 
education  by  some  conception  of  edu- 
cation as  an  art.  But  I  know  that 
students  cannot  make  programs  ade- 
quately embodying  Froebel's  educa- 
tional principles,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  have  not  thoroughly 
mastered  these  principles ;  and  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  urging  a 
young  kindergartner  to  use  her  stu- 
dent essays  as  lectures  as  to  use  her 
student  programs  in  work  with  the 
children. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
directors  of  training  schools  would 
themselves  urge  their  graduates  to 
aise  student  programs.  If  I  imder- 
stand  -their  point  of  view,  it  is  that 
students  who  have  had  a  course  in 
program  creating  will  continue  to 
create  programs  and  will  in  course  of 
time  succeed  in  making  very  good 
ones.  What  experience  shows,  how- 
ever, is,  that  the  majority  of  kinder- 
gartners  are  inclined  to  repeat  me- 
^chanically,  year  after  year,  exercises 


learned  during  tlieir  two  years  of 
training,  and  the  practiced  observer 
easily  recognizes  in  these  widely  re- 
peated exercises  the  stamp  of  the 
special  school  where  each  kindergart- 
ner has  received  her  training.  Mech- 
anism is,  however,  the  lesser  danger 
to  which  young  kindergartners  are 
exposed.  The  greater  danger  assails 
the  brighter  minds  who,  without 
guidance,  read  educational  literature 
and  fall  under  the  influence  of  psy- 
chologic and  pedagogic  fads.  For 
example,  much  has  been  written 
within  the  past  few  years  with  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the 
child's  power  of  visualizing  objects. 
Prompted  by  a  desire  to  conform  to 
these  suggestions,  one  kindergartner 
poured  a  stream  of  water  over  the 
floor  of  the  kindergarten  so  that  the 
children,  who  were  to  sing  about 
building  a  bridge  across  a  river,  might 
visualize  the  river ;  and  another  kin- 
dergartner placed  a  candlestick  on  the 
floor  and  allowed  each  child  who 
wished  to  jump  over  it,  in  order  that 
the  class  might  visualize  the  Mother 
Goose  rhyme : — 

.Tack,  be  nimble, 
Jack,  be  quick, 
Jack,  .jump  over  tlie  candlestick. 

I  wish  that  I  could  make  all  who 
love  the  kindergarten  feel,  as  I  feel 
mvself,  the  dangers  inherent  in  its 
ideal.  Its  watchword  is  conscious 
nurture.  It  demands  that  every  seed 
of  trutli,  goodness,  and  beauty  indige- 
nous to  the  soil  of  the  mind  shall  re- 
ceive its  appropriate  nourishment. 
In  order  to  give  such  nourishment, 
the  kindergartner  must  herself  recog- 
nize  the   highest   ideals.     Therefore 
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she  must  study  science,  art,  literature, 
history  and  human  institutions.  She 
must  also  know  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  mind  she  is  seeking  to 
develop.  Therefore  she  must  observe 
children  intelligently  and  must  study 
psychology  and  educational  method. 
Is  it  not  as  inevitable  as  it  is  regret- 
table that  in  her  inexperience  she  too 
often  caricatures  the  ideal  she  is  hon- 
estly trying  to  realize,  by  attempts  to 
illustrate  subjects  beyond  the  range  of 
childish  apprehension,  and  by  meth- 
ods whose  silliness  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  sees  some  one  thing  which 
seems  to  her  desirable  to  do  and  is 
blind  to  a  thousand  things  of  equal 
if  not  greater  importance  ? 

As  experience  rendered  its  verdict 
against  the  imguided  initiative  of  in- 
dependent  directors,    a   second  plan 
evolved  in  the  consciousness  of  kin- 
dergartners,  and  a  core  of  concentra- 
tion, usually  called  the  Thought  for 
the    Week,    or    Month,    came    to    be 
agreed  upon  in  a  conference  of  direc- 
tors,    or     was     accepted     by     many 
directors   from   the   relatively   wiser 
and     more     experienced    supervisor. 
This  plan   decided  for  the   director 
what  should  be  done  in  her  kinder- 
garten,  but  left  her  free  as  to  thp 
manner  of  doing  it.     The  cores  of 
concentration  chosen  were  somenmes 
fairly     good,     sometimes     perfectly 
trivial   and   sometimes   far  removed 
from  the  interests  and  sympathies  of 
little  children.      Moreover,   the  core 
of  concentration  was  itself  a  carica- 
ture of  the  Froebelian  ideal  of  inner 
connection,  and  betrayed  kindergart- 
ners    into    that    merely    illustrative 
method  of  using  the  Gifts  which  a 


few  years  since  threatened  the  kin-- 
dergarten  with  the  loss  of  every  prin- 
ciple   for   which    it    is    supposed    to- 
stand.     This  plan   has   been   so  gen- 
erallv  abandoned  that  it  needs  no  fur- 
ther  comment.    I  pass  on  therefore  to 
consider  a  third  plan,  which  has  for 
some  years  been  in  process  of  evolu- 
tion.    Advocates  of  this  plan  claim 
that  even  students  gTaduated  from  our 
best  training  schools  are  not  capable 
of   reducing   to   practice   the   educa- 
tional principles  of  Froebel,  and  that 
a  program  given  to  young  directors 
from  week  to  week  by  a  supervisor, 
with   explanations   of  its   generative 
idea  and  varied  illustrations  as  to  the 
best  ways  of  carrying  out  this  idea, 
sei-ves  as    a    kind    of    post-graduate 
training  in  the  art  of  early  education, 
and   develops   both   theoretic  insight 
and  practical   skill.     This  plan  has 
been  tried  for  many  years  in  the  city 
of  Boston.      The  program  has  been 
given  each  week  to  all  kindergartners 
who  of  their  o^\m  free  will  came  to 
the  meetings.     The  ideals  embodied 
in  it  have  been  explained,  and  each 
exorcise  has  been  considered  in  rela- 
tion   to   the   principle   it   illustrated. 
Criticisms   have   been    requested   by 
the     supervisor     from     all    directors 
using  the  program.   The  songs,  games 
and   stories  originally  selected  have^ 
been   and   are   still  being   tested  by 
their  appeal  to  and  influence  upon 
large  numbers  of  children.   The  serial 
exercises  with  Gifts  and  Occupations 
arc  tested  in  the  same  way.    Elimina- 
tions are  made  each  year;  and  any 
kindergartner    who    suggests  a  song, 
story.    Gift    or    Occupation  exercise 
that  is  better  than  some  one  previously 
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given,  is  sure  that  it  will  find  a  place 
in  the  program,  which  has  now  devel- 
oped into  a  plan  for  concentrating 
the  minds  of  all  kindergartners  in 
this  citv  upon  definite  common  prob- 
lems. 

The  general  program  now  in  use 
in  Boston  has  within  the  past  few 
years  also  been  tested  in  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Albany, 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  other  cities. 
Wherever  it  is  given,  the  request  is 
made  for  criticisms  of  its  defects  and 
suggestions  for  its  amendment.  Its 
advocates  frankly  recognize  its  im- 
perfections, but  they  believe  in  it  as 
an  honest  effort  to  concentrate  the 
collective  mind  of  at  least  one  school 
of  kindergartners  upon  the  practical 
embodiment  of  Froebel's  ideal;  and 
most  of  them  have  an  assured  faith 
that  this  plan  gives  fair  promise  of 
valuable  and  abiding  results. 

The  objections  to  such  a  general 
program  are  many  and  obvious.  The 
first  and,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  mosL 
serious  is  that  whereas  a  kindergart- 
ner  who  creates  her  own  program  has 
in  herself  the  generative  idea  whence 
it  proceeds,  the  kindergartner  who 
accepts  a  program  from  her  super- 
visor may  simply  receive  a  number 
of  external  suggestions  without  the 
least  apprehension  of  their  procrea- 
tive  and  unifying  impulse.  In  this 
case,  no  matter  how  developing  the 
program  may  be,  her  use  of  it  will 
make  it  formal  and  mechanical.  See- 
ing work  of  this  kind,  the  honest 
observer  is  forced  seriously  to  con- 
sider the  question  whether  the  crudest 
plan  evolved  from  an  individual  con- 
sciousness is  not  better  than  the  wisest 


plan  presented  by  a  supervisor.  In 
the  latter  case,  will  not  the  different 
phases  of  work  be  merely  riveted,  or, 
at  best,  welded  together;  in  the  for- 
mer, will  not  the  whole  work  be  fused 
into  fluid  and  flowing  impulse  ? 

This  is  no  light  question,  and  I 
franklv  confess  that  nothing  but  the 
irresistible  proof  of  experience  could 
have  decided  me  to  advocate  the  ffiven 
program.  My  impulse  would  have 
been  to  say  that  each  kindergartner 
could  only  do  well  what  she  herself 
had  planned,  and  even  to-day  T  am 
unfaltering  in  my  conviction  that 
only  she  who  by  re-creating  in  herself 
the  given  program  makes  it  her  very 
own  can  use  it  to  her  advantage  and 
the  advantage  of  her  children. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  general 
program  because  it  concentrates  many 
minds  on  common  problems  and  is  a 
power  which  Avorks  for  the  highest 
development  of  the  individual  direc- 
tor. It  is  a  device  for  helping  each 
kindergartner  to  profit  by  the  results 
of  thirty  years  of  experimental  work; 
a  continuation  of  her  course  of  train- 
ing; a  means  of  clarifying  her  theo- 
retic views  by  showing  their  practical 
application,  and  an  instrumentality 
indispensable  to  her  deliverance  from 
her  own  temperamental  bias  and 
defect. 

The  emancipating  influence  of  the 
general  program  upon  the  young 
kindergartner  needs  to  be  emphasized, 
because  one  of  the  favorite  arguments 
used  against  it  is  that  it  destroys 
originality  and  arrests  development 
This  argument  comes  generally  from 
heads  of  training  schools  who  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  super- 
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vising  large  mimbere  of  kindergar- 
tens. Their  own  special  work  causes 
them  to  emphasize  the  development 
of  the  student  rather  than  that  of  the 
child,  and  again  and  again  the  ap- 
peal is  made  :  "Think  what  it  means 
in  the  mental  gTO^sHh  of  a  voimg 
director  for  her  to  create  her  own 
program."  If  these  heads  of  train- 
ing schools  could  see  what  a  supervisor 
sees,  two  new  questions  would  un- 
doubtedly arise  in  their  minds.  Are 
children  to  be  perpetually  sacrificed 
to  the  crudities  of  young  directors? 
Is  it  really  true  that  the  young  direc- 
tor gains  original  power  by  spinning 
her  program  out  of  herself  as  a  spi- 
der spins  his  web  ?  What  the  super- 
visor of  a  large  system  of  kindergar- 
tens learns  and  what  the  observer  who 
studies  kindergartens  in  many  differ- 
■ent  cities  knows  even  more  surely,  is 
that  the  graduates  of  training  schools 
repeat  year  after  year  exercises 
learned  as  students,  and  that  what 
they  call  making  programs  consists 
for  the  most  part  in  writing  out  lists 
of  familiar  songs  and  varying  Gift 
exercises  by  substituting  one  more  or 
less  imimport  ant  core  of  concentration 
for  another.  These  mechanical  repe- 
titions and  feeble  adaptations  assur- 
edly do  not  develop  the  kindergartner, 
and  since  the  majority  of  these  pro- 
grams leave  nothing  to  be  done  by  the 
child  they  also  fail  to  develop  him. 

My  personal  faith  in  the  general 
program  was  for  many  years  a  ten- 
tative one.  It  has  now  become  as- 
sured, and  one  source  of  my  assur- 
ance is  a  comparison  of  the  results 
attained  both  with  children  and 
kindergartners  under  the  several  dif- 


ferent plans  of  work  adopted.  In 
addition  to  my  own  obser^^ations  on 
this  point  I  have  been  influenced  by 
the  testimony  of  large  numbers  of 
kindero'artners  who  have  themselves 
worked  at  different  times  according 
to  different  plans.  Boston  kinder- 
gartners have  worked  with  and  with- 
out given  programs,  so  have  the  kin- 
dergartners of  Washington,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Albany.  The  testimony 
in  all  these  cities  is  overwhelming  in 
favor  of  the  given  program,  not  only 
as  a  means  of  developing  the  children 
but  also  as  a  means  of  developing  the 
young  director. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  verdict 
of  experience  where  both  plans  have 
been  tried ;  and  we  will  all  admit  that 
only  those  who  have  fairly  tried  both 
plans  are  competent  to  ^\'eigh  their 
respective  merits.  But  I  do  not  rest 
my  argument  only  on  experience.  I 
rest  it  upon  the  one  principle  dearest 
to  the  heart  of  the  disciple  of  Froebel 
■ — the  principle  of  spiritual  solidarity, 
or,  in  the  word  which  Froebel  him- 
self created  to  express  his  idea,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gliedganzes*  The 
general  program  simply  means  that 
the  experience  of  thirty  years  shall  be 
given  to  the  young  kindergartner  so 
that  she  may  not  lose  time  finding  out 
what  is  already  known.  If  it  be  true 
that  each  person  must  spin  everytliing 
put  of  himself,  then  I  do  not  see  how 
any  education  or  indeed  any  human 
progress  is  possible.  But  if  we  can 
assimilate  experience  not  our  own  and 
make  a  synthesis  of  such  experience, 
then  Ave  may  constantly  move  forward 
to  new  discoveries. 

•  See  SyiulKjlic  Kducation,  pp.  33-48. 
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A  second  objection  urged  against 
the  given  progTam  is  that  the  children 
in  each  kindergarten  differ  from  those 
in  all  other  kindergartens.  Tliev 
may  be  younger  or  older ;  of  superior 
or  inferior  intelligence;  and,  above 
all,  tiiey  have  had  different  antece- 
dent experiences.  The  answer  to  this 
objection  is  that  in  nearly  every  kin- 
dergarten the  children  range  from 
three  and  one  half  to  six  years  of  age, 
so  that  plans  of  work  adapted  to  these 
different  ages  will  meet  their  varying 
needs ;  that  experience  has  enabled  us 
to  determine  with  accuracy  what  the 
great  majority  of  these  children  are 
able  to  do ;  and  that  certain  experi- 
ences common  to  children  furnish  the 
necessary  points  of  contact  with  their 
interests  and  sympathies.  The  rec- 
ognition of  these  simple,  natural  and 
universal  points  of  contact  is  indeed 
the  one  sure  deliverance  of  the  kinder- 
gartner  from  two  dangers  to  which 
she  is  peculiarly  exposed — the  danger 
of  arresting  development  by  puerile 
exercises  and  the  danger  of  stultify- 
ing the  mind  by  forcing  upon  it  sub- 
jects beyond  its  capacity. 

In  my  own  mind  there  is  no.  longer 
any  doubt  that  the  given  program  is 
the  best  device  thus  far  adopted  for 
the  post-graduate  education  of  the 
kindergartner  and  for  the  healthy 
evolution  of  the  kindergarten  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  each 
young  director  should  study  critically 
the  progTam  she  has  received,  should 
constantly  try  herself  to  develop  its 
implications,  and  should  never  permit , 
herself  to  fall  into  that  state  of 
amiable  mental  acquiescence  which  is 
too  often  the  cloak  for  mental  indo- 


lence. After  the  post-graduate  course 
with  the  given  program  has  been  com- 
pleted, it  should  be  followed  by  meet- 
ings wherein  the  burden  of  suggestion 
should  fall  not  upon  the  supervisor, 
but  u]3on  the  more  experienced  direc- 
tors. Such  meetings  are  now  con- 
stantly held  in  Boston,  and  an  inter- 
esting description  of  them  was  given 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Kin- 
BERGARTEis-  Eeview  iu  au  article  by 
Miss  Helen  L.  Duncklee,  entitled  The 
Boston  Tvindergartner's  Opportuni- 
ties. 

While  the  intelligent  use  of  a  gen- 
eral program  makes  for  the  develop- 
ment of  both  kindei'gartner  and  chil- 
dren, it  is  frankly  conceded  that  such 
a  program  will  produce  mechanism  if 
given  by  a  supervisor  who  does  not 
know,  or  is  not  in  sympathy  with,  the 
idea,ls  it  embodies  and  the  principles 
it  applies.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and 
for  this  reason  alone,  that  advocates 
of  the  one  general  program  used  in 
the  cities  referred  to  refuse  the  re- 
quests constantly  made  for  copies  of 
it.  It  represents  certain  convictions 
and  mental  attitudes  w^hich  are  the 
outcome  of  long  study  of  Froebel's 
own  works,  of  a  comparison  of  his 
ideals  with  those  of  other  educators, 
of  a  loyal  acceptance  of  the  truths  of 
rational  as  opposed  to  empirical  psy- 
cliology,  and  of  a  view  of  symbolism 
clarified  by  study  of  the  great  World- 
Poets.  Ivindergartners  who  have  ac- 
cepted with  equal  sincerity  a  different 
mental  attitude  cannot  approve  of  thig 
program,  and  its  advocates  would  be 
false  to  their  ovm  deepest  convictions 
if  they  sought  to  influence  them  to 
accept  it.     Similar  practice  can  come 
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from  nothing  but  similar  convictions ; 
and  only  kindergartners  who  accept 
the  same  criterion  of  development  can 
adopt  the  same  plan  of  work.  But 
all  kindergartners  may  recog-nize  in 
each  other  that  impulse  of  nurture 
which  makes  them  one  in  aim;  and, 
yielding  each  other  a  frank  and  cor- 
dial respect,  may  openly  struggle  for 
the  principles  in  which  they  believe. 
To  decline  the  open  struggle  is  to  be 
false  to  principle  and  unjust  to  the 
fair  spirit  of  honest  opponents. 

Since  the  kindergarten  is  an  ideal 
which  has  had  only  sixty  years  to 
create  the  specific  forms  through 
which  it  may  be  realized,  it  must  for 
a  long  time  continue  to  experiment. 


It  is,  however,  important  that  future 
experimenters  should  know  what,  if 
anything,  has  heen  found  out,  in  order 
that  thev  mav  be  saved  from-  a  tedious 
re-discovery  of  the  already  discovered. 
This  general  program,  evolved  ns  I 
have  described,  commends  itself  as  a 
synthesis  of  experience  and  a  means 
by  which  the  young  generation  may 
mount  upon  the  shoulders  of  its  pred- 
ecessor. Those  who  are  wisely  old 
long  that  the  young  may  learn  more 
than  they  know  and  may  do  better 
than  they  have  done.  To  help  them 
to  this  higher  vision  and  nobler 
achievement  by  giving  them  the  fruits 
of  effort  and  of  failure  is  the  last 
privilege  of  age. 


I  HAVE  SAVED  THE  BIRD  IN  MY  BOSOM. 

15r  Hemjv  Johnstone. 

During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  Montagu,  brother  to  Warwick  the  King-maker, 
defeated  the  Lancastrians  at  Hedgeley  Moor,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  April,  1464. 
Ralph  Percy  led  the  van  of  the  Lancastrians,  and  when  he  fell  the  Lancastrians  fled. 
Percy,  as  he  lay  dying,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed:  "I  have  saved  the  bird  in  my 
bosom  !  "  meaning  his  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Lancaster.  See  C.  AV.  Oman's  Life  of 
Warwick,  p.  154.  Loyalty  to  that  spirit  of  childhood  appealed  to  in  the  poem,  is  the 
.source  of  cheer  and  courage  in  many  a  care-burdened  life. 


Spirit  of  innocent  Delight, 

Whose  home  in  children's  hearts  is  made, 

Purge  thou  mine  eyes,  and  from  my  sight 
Dispel  the  dull  and  heavy  shade 
That  gathering  years   thereon  have  laid. 

I  cannot  sing  except  I  see ; 

But  bid  me  see,  and  I  will  sing 

Such  childhood  carols,  honoring  thee. 
That  round  about,  fro  m  everything. 
Echoes  of  answering  joy  shall  ring. 
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Be  this  my  pride,  be  this  my  boast, 

That  even  when  mv  breath  I  drew 
In  pain,  surrounded  by  a  host 

Of  cares,  I  strove  to  keep  me  true 

To  thee,  and  render  homage  due. 

Accept  the  will,  however  lame 

The  deed,  and  be  the  dauntless  word 
Of  dvinff  Percv  mine — the  claim 

That  conquering  foes  with  wonder  heard — 

■'Have  I  not  kept  my  Bosom-Bird  :"' 


THE  RESURRECTION  AND  THE  LIFE. 

By  Margaret  W.  Morley. 

'X'HE  eggshell  split  and  a  caterpil-  Men  called  her  a  caterpillar;  but, 
lar  stepped  out.  The  cater-  for  my  part,  I  do  not  know  what  she 
pillar  remembered  something  indis-  was.  I  only  know  that  she  could  not 
tinctly.  Light  suffused  her  eyes  but  see,  although  she  remembered  the 
she  saw  nothing.  A  familiar  odor  light;  and  that  she  could  not  hear, 
assailed  her  senses,  and  she  began  to  although  she  remembered  sound ;  and 
move  her  hard  jaws  along  the  edge  of  tiiat  she  could  eat  and  grow.  She 
the  green  leaf  upon  which  she  rested,  grew  until  her  skin  troubled  her,  then 
The  result  was  pleasing  to  her  and  she  she  moved  herself  within  it  and  split 
swallowed  the  product  of  her  indus-  it  open  down  the  back  and  it  fell  off. 
try.  Thus  she  continued  doing  all  Then  she  ate  again,  and  grew.  And 
dav  and  for  a  number  of  da  vs.  Wlien  her  skin  troubled  her  again  ;  and  she 
one  leaf  v\?as  eaten  she  willed  herself  moved  within  it  and  struggled  until 
upon  another  and  her  mechanism  it  fell  off.  Again  she  ate,  and  grew, 
obeyed  her  will.  She  found  herself  Again  she  spurned  her  skin  and  con- 
moving  by  merely  putting  one  of  her  tinned  to  do  these  things  for  a  num- 
sharp  clawed  feet  and  then  another  ber  of  times. 

forward  on  the  leaf.     She  somehow  She  grew  larger  and  plumper  at 

remembered  the  use  of  the  six  sharp  every  molt,  but  she  could  not  see  and 

clawed    feet,    and    remembered    that  she  could  not  hear.     But  she  remem- 

when  they  had  moved,  one  after  the  bered  and  was  patient.     One  day,  her 

other,  the  fat  elephant  legs  at  the  back  outer    skin    fell    off  as    usual,    but 

of  her  person  would  help  shove  along  not  to  free  her  into  a  looser  covering 

her  hinder  parts.  this  time.     She  was  bound  hard  and 
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fast  by  a  strange,  new  inner  skin.  She 
had  no  feet  now,  for  they  seemed  to 
have  fallen  off  with  her  outer  skin, 
and  she  had  no  head,  for  that  seemed 
to  have  fallen  off  with  the  skin,  and 
she  was  called  by  men  a  chrysalis, 
though  for  my  part  I  do  not  know 
what  she  was.  I  only  know  that  un- 
derneath the  chrysalis  skin  she  re- 
membered, and  got  herself  eyes  and 
organs  of  hearing  and  leg's  and  other 
new  things,  and  that  all  of  these  new 
things  were  not  new,  but  had,  in  a 
sense,  belonged  to  her  all  the  time. 
She  kept  still ;  and  the  planets  rolled 
on,  and  the  stars;  and  although  she 
lay  motionless  but  a  few  weeks,  the 
time  of  some  of  them  came  and  they 
went  out  and  shone  no  more,  although 
what  became  of  them  did  not,  at  that 
moment,  concern  her. 

And  her  time  came,  and  she 
stepped  out  of  her  second  eggshell 
that  men  called  her  chrysalis  case; 
and  she  had  eyes  and  could  see,  and 
auditory  organs  and  could  hear,  and 
she  had  six  long,  slender,  many- 
jointed  legs  unlike  her  larval  legs. 
And  she  had  wings.  On  them  she 
floated  in  the  air  above  the  herbs.  She 
saw  the  leaves  she  once  had  liked  to 
eat,  but  now  she  had  no  desire  for 
them ;  instead,  she  sought  flowers  and 
drank  their  nectar ;  and  at  night  and 
on  stormy  days  she  hid  away.  When 
she  flew  it  was  with  an  erratic  motion 
for  fear  some  bird  might  be  in  pur- 
suit ;  for  she  remembered  that  the 
birds  wanted  her. 


Then  she  saw  another  butterfly  and 
remembered  him;  and  life  was  very 
sweet  for  a  brief  time.  When  he  left 
her,  she  went  to  the  leaves  like  those 
she  had  eaten,  and  upon  them  depos- 
ited her  eggs.  Then  she  remembered 
something  else,  and  the  fragile  winged 
body  was  one  day  left  lying — broken 
like  her  chrysalis  skin  and  her  larval 
molts;  and  then — but  I  can  get  no- 
farther. 


Another  egg  split  and  Primus  came- 
out — not  a  caterpillar  this  time,  but 
a  lowly  thing  in  the  water — and  this 
happened  millions  of  years  ago  before 
there  were  men  on  the  earth.  But 
Primus  remembered  the  things  that 
never  had  happened,  but  that  were  to> 
happen.  It  willed  to  move,  and  it 
moved.  It  willed  to  see,  and  it  saw. 
It  was  born  from  form  to  form,  and 
at  each  molt  it  saw  more  and  heard 
more  and  felt  more  and  reasoned 
higher  and  knew  at  last  that  it  was 
God,  although  it  called  itself  man. 

It  willed  upward  towards  universal 
life  and  universal  knowledge;  and 
when  its  skin  grew  too  tight  and  its 
eyes  saw  not  the  things  it  had  remem- 
bered, although  it  never  had  seen,  it 
dropped  off  its  form  of  man — and — 
out  in  the  spaces  the  stars  rolled  and 
some  of  the  older  ones  burned  out ; — 
but  that  last  effort  of  the  God  within 
the  form  had  freed  a  soul — and — but 
I  can  get  no  farther  yet. 


BARD  AND  CHRYSALIS. 

By  William  Pitt  Palmer. 

Musing  long,  I  asked  me  this, 

Chrysalis, 
Lying  helpless  in  my  path 
Obvious  to  mortal  scath 
From  a  careless  passer-by, — 
What  thy  life  may  signify; 
Why,  from  hope  and  joy  apart, 

Thus  thou  art. 

Quoth  the  ChrysaHs:  "Sir  Bard, 

ISTot  so  hard 

Is  my  rounded  destiny 

In  the  great  economy ; 

l^ay,  by  humble  reason  viewed, 

There  is  much  for  gratitude 

In  the  shaping  and  upshot 

Of  my  lot. 

"Though  I  seem  of  all  things  bom 

Most  forlorn. 
Most  obtuse  of  soul  and  sense, 
'Next  of  kin  to  Impotence, 
ISTay,  to  Death  himself ;  yet  ne'er 
Priest  or  prophet,  sage  or  seer. 
May  sublimer  wisdom  teach 

Than  I  preach. 

"Mark  yon  airy  butterfly's 

Rainbow  dyes ! 
Yesterday  that  shape  divine 
Was  as  darkly  hearsed  as  mine ; 
But  to-morrow  I  shall  be 
Free  and  beautiful  as  she, 
And  sweep  forth  on  wings  of  light. 

Like  a  sprite," 
— Selected. 
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HE    great    naturalist,    Agassiz,  a    cessation    of    educational    philan- 

born  and  bred  in  one  republic,  thropj  on  Mrs.  Shaw's  part.    Manual 

bestowed  great  blessing  on  another  by  training  has  been  for  years  one  of  the 

making  it  his  second  home  and  estab-  streams  through  which   her  benefits 

lishing  a  family  therein.    Other  coun-  have  flowed.     The  establishment  of 

tries  craved  the  honor  of  providing  Day    Kurseries,    and  the  consequent 

him  a  field  for  his  labors,  and  Amer-  development  of  these  into  what  are 

ica   may  well   feel    thankful  that  it  virtually    social    settlements,    is    an- 

was  her  happy  lot  to  be  privileged  to  other ;  and  it  is  of  Mrs.  Shaw's  benefi- 

do  so.     Not  only  did  he  give  an  im-  cence  through  the  latter  channel  that 

petus  to  scientific  study  that  was  un-  this  group  of  articles  treats, 

paralleled  in  its  force  and  effect,  but  Founded  in  1878,  the  Day  ITura- 

he  founded  a  family  of  which  one  eries  are  now  nearing  their  quarter 

representative — to  mention  one  only  century  of  existence.     They  are  five 

— ^has  been  the  means  of  social  salva-  in  number,  and  all  are  located  in  parts 

tion    to   thousands   upon    thousands,  of  the  city  where  they   are  greatly 

and  has  done  not  a  little  toward  estab-  needed.      The    first    person    put    in 

lishing  the  kingdom  of  love  and  right-  charge  of  the  work  as  a  whole  was 

eousness  upon  the  earth.  This  modest,  Miss  Phoebe  Adams,  who,  in  1894, 

earnest,  faithful  and  munificent  doer  was    succeeded    by   Miss    Laliah    B. 

of  good  deeds  is  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  PingTee.     It  is  to  Miss  Pingree  that 

a  daughter  of  Agassiz.  the  development  of  the  Day  Nurseries 

In  the  History  of  the  Kindergarten  into  centers  of  settlement  work  is  due, 

Movement   in   Boston,   published   in  and  the  remarkable  fact  is  that  she 

this  number  of  the  Eeview,  some  ac-  has  done  all  this  "with  one  hand,"  as 

count  is  given  of  the  support  by  Mrs.  it  were,  being  in  the  meantime  occu- 

Shaw  of  free  kindergartens  in  Boston  pied  with  many  other  philanthropic 

for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  and  educational  interests, 

time  the  citv  became  convinced   of  The  accounts  of  the  work  connected 

the  educational  value  of  the  kinder-  with  the  five  houses  are  given  by  the 

garten  and  adopted  it  into  its  public  respective  matrons,  with  the  excep- 

school  system.  tion  of  the  last  (Mothers'  Meetings 

The  generous  handing  over  to  the  at      Cambridgeport       jSTeighborhood 

city  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  her  experi-  House),  wliich  is  summarized  from 

mental  labors  did  not,  however,  mean  records  furnished  by  the  matron. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  "  THE  CHIL- 
DREN'S HOUSE/' 

By  M.  it.   Burgess. 

About  twentj-f our  years  ago  one 
of  the  teachers  of  the  Dearborn 
School  was  much  troubled  over  the 
enforced  absence  of  some  of  her 
pupils,  who  were  kept  at  home  to  care 
for  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  She 
saw  the  need  of  a  place  where  young 
children  whose  mothers  were  obliged 
to  work  for  their  living  could  be 
cared  for  through  the  day.  Her  de- 
sire was  realized  in  the  establishment 
by  Mrs.  Shaw  of  the  Albany  Street 
Day  l^ursery,  which  became  not  only 
a  refuge  for  these  "day-homeless" 
children,  but  a  distinctly  educational 
center.  The  aim,  from  the  first,  was 
to  give  the  child  not  only  the  best 
physical  care,  but  to  consider  his 
whole  nature.  To  this  end  a  kinder- 
garten was  established  for  all  those 
of  kindergarten  age,  while  the 
younger  children,  under  the  care  of  a 
kindergartner,  divided  their  time  be- 
tween elementary  kindergarten,  free 
play,  and  sleep. 

A  strenuous  effort  was  made  to 
educate  the  mothers  toward  constant 
improvement  in  their  home-care  of 
the  children.  Visiting  in  the  homes, 
and  giving  counsel  to  the  mothers  as 
they  came  to  the  nursery  for  their 
children,  have  always  been  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  matron's  work. 

The  neighborhood  and  the  need 
were  such  as  to  insure  rapid  growth  in 
numbers,  and  very  soon  a  nursery  and 
kindergarten  caring  for  over  seventy 
children  each  day  filled  the  large 
Davis  house  on  Albany  and  Mall 
streets. 


Soon  after  the  nursery  was  started, 
sewing  classes  for  the  older  girls  were 
held  on  Saturdays.  Occasional 
courses  of  lectures  on  practical  sub- 
jects were  given  to  the  mothers  by 
physicians  and  others.  This  was  the 
nursery  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  it 
did  an  important  work;  but  because 
the  work  was  full  of  life  its  needs 
grew;  and  because  where  Mrs.  Shaw 
gives  she  is  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  the  best  giving,  the  work  was  ex- 
panded to  meet  the  needs  and  came 
to  include  such  neighborhood  agencies 
as  manual  training  and  singing 
classes,  lectures,  meetings  for  social 
enjojonent  and  training,  etc. 

One  serious  defect  of  the  work  was 
the  short-lived  influence  over  the  chil- 
dren who,  after  brief  connection  with 
the  nursery  in  time  of  need,  were  lost 
to  it  when  that  need  ceased  or  when 
school  age  arrived.  Many  other  chil- 
dren in  the  neighborhood,  who  never 
came  in  touch  with  the  nursery  at  all, 
had  meager  home  lives  which  ap- 
pealed strongly  for  some  enrichment. 

The  sewing  classes  were  at  first  the 
only  means  employed  to  reach  these 
children;  but  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
a  love  of  reading,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  intelligent  selection  of  books  and 
direction  in  their  use,  soon  caused  the 
establishment  of  a  juvenile  reading 
room.  This  reading  room  is  still  con- 
tinued, but  greater  effort  is  made  now 
to  get  the  books  into  the  homes,  where 
the  families  may  become  familiar 
with  their  contents.  This  we  think 
better  than  to  encourage  the  children 
to  stay  in  the  reading  room  in  their 
after-school  hours,  when  they  need 
outdoor  air  and  exercise. 
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Observation  of  the  spendthrift 
habits  beginning  in  these  young  chil- 
dren led,  here  as  elsewhere,  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Stamp  Savings 
station,  v^^hich  has  been  for  years  the 
regular  bank  for  the  youth  of  the  com- 
munity. Last  year  the  aggregate 
number  of  depositors  was  3,248.  The 
total  amount  received  was  $661.75 ; 
and  the  total  amount  paid  out, 
$643.15. 

Neighborhood  work  is  limitless  in 
its  opportunities.     Out  of  these  be- 
ginnings have  grown  clubs  and  classes 
bringing   to    the    nursery — now    the 
►Children's    House — about   five    hun- 
'dred  different  children  each  week.  In 
iE  work  like  this,  comparisons  are  dif- 
£cult;  but  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
the  Day  Nursery  is  still  the  most  im- 
portant part.     This  is  the  nucleus; 
ifrom    it   we   get    our   material,    and 
while   it   continues   the   supply   will 
never    fail.     By   it,    many   families 
:.are    kept     together    that     otherwise 
.would    have    been    broken    up    and 
scattered.     With  the  mother  at  work 
and  no  father — or  a  father  disabled, 
physically  or  morally, — the  younger 
children  find  daily  care  in  the  nurs- 
ery, while  the  older  ones  are  profited 
and  amused  through  their  connection 
with  the  House.     We  do  not  wish  to 
free  the  older  children  from  responsi- 
bility, but  that  responsibility  should 
be  proportioned  to  their  years.     The 
little  drudge  of  twelve,  who  was  kept 
from  school  to  care  for  younger  chil- 
dren and  had  little  outside  of  her  task 
(made  dreary  by  monotony  and  igno- 
rance), now  has  her  chance  for  both 
learning  and  fun. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  girls  be- 


tween the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  meet 
once  a  week  in  nine  different  clubs. 
Here  some  idea  of  organization  and 
official  duties  and  responsibilities  is 
gained.  In  most  of  the  clubs  some 
handiwork  is  accomplished,  but  part 
of  the  evening  is  devoted  to  amuse- 
ment, pure  and  simple.  The  amount 
of  fun  to  be  derived  from  frequent 
repetition  of  one  favoriie  game  is  re- 
markable. Acting  charades  is  one  of 
the  favorites,  and  is  a  good  test  of 
abilitv.  From  these  charades  the 
club  leader  learns  to  whom  to  assign 
parts  when  the  preparations  for  the 
annual  dramatic  performance  of  the 
club  begin. 

The  eight  boys'  clubs,  with  their 
hundred  boys,  are  conducted  like 
those  of  the  girls,  with  a  little  more 
attention  given  to  parliamentary  rules 
and  with  more  games  of  skill.  Their 
working  time  is  filled  with  basket 
weaving,  sloyd,  or  gj^mnastics. 

We  find  that  sloyd  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely advantageous  for  bright  chil- 
dren, as  a  means  of  education  and  ex- 
pression, but  that  it  reveals  and  de- 
velops brain  power  where  very  little 
seemed  to  exist.  We  see  in  this  last, 
hope  of  solving  the  problem  of  the 
stupid,  naughty  boy,  who,  deriving 
little  good  himself  from  the  ordinary 
club,  lowers  its  tone  for  all.  Sloyd 
classes  for  girls  and  boys  every  after- 
noon and  evening  now  form  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  our  work.  We  are 
trying,  too,  on  Saturday  mornings, 
the  experiment  (which  promises  suc- 
cess) of  adapting  the  sloyd  work  to 
children  from  eight  to  ten  years  of 


age. 


On    Saturday,    the    name    of    our 
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house  is  easily  to  be  guessed.     Any-  effectually  furthered  than  by  showing 

one  passing  along  the  street  and  see-  these    children    how    to    enjoy  their 

ing  the  swarms  of  waiting  children  at  leisure  hours  in  wholesome  ways.     In 

nine  o'clock,  would  exclaim  at  once :  all  social  classes,  the  hours  devoted  to 

"This  must  be  a  Children's  House !"  pleasure  are  likely  to  be  the  hours  of 

Yes,  it  is;  and  more, — it  is  a  chil-  greatest     danger.       Temptations     to 

dren's  village;  for  the  three  houses  ^\Tongdoing  are  then  strongest,   and 

of  our  settlement  are  filled  by  the  resistance  least  easy.     Three  dancing 

one  hundred  and  seventy  children  en-  classes  and  five  gj'mnastic  classes  have 

rolled  in  the    club   of   Happy  Little  proved  a  help  in  combining  great  fun 

Folks,  and  the  Simshine    and  Acorn  and  the  strengthening  of  flabby  mus- 

clubs.     The  first    is    a   kindergarten  cles.     Yoimg  lads  and  lasses,  on  the 

club,  composed  of  children  who  have  verge  of  manhood  and  womanhood, 

just  exchanged  "the  paradise  of  child-  find  their  common  meeting  places,  in 

hood"  for  the  primary  school,  with  its-  our  locality,  on  street  corners  and  in 

mysteries  of  book-learning.    They  are  doorways.     A  dancing  class  for  our 

very  glad  to  return  to  the  kindergar-  club  members,  bringing  together  these 

ten  occupations  and  games,  on  their  older  l.'oys  and  girls,  has  met  with 

school  holiday.    The  little  Sunshiners  gratifying  success.     The  girls  expect 

have  advanced  a  step  in  age  and  are  more   mannerly   treatment  from  the- 

equal  to  an  advance  in  work,  reading,  boys,  when  they  see  it  demanded  as 

and  play.     The   "Acorns,"   who  ex-  their  right  by  the  teacher;  and  they 

pect  to  become  great  oaks  in  time,  are  in  their  turn  give  the  boys  more  gentle 

furthering  their  growth,  we  hope,  by  and  courteous  response  than  is  their' 

this  morning  of  music,  reading,  play,  wont  in  street  comer  conferences, 

and  work.     They  are  at  the  fairy  tale  JSTo  description  of  our  House  would 

age  and  their  appetite  for  reading  is  be  complete  without  some  mention  of 

keen.       The  need     of     public    play-  our  menagerie.     Betty,  the  dog,  is  a 

grounds  is  demonstrated  every  week  neighborhood  feature.     Wherever  she 

by  the  children's  great  enjoyment  of  goes  some  boy  nudges  his  playmate 

outdoor  play  for  forty-five  minutes,  and  informs  him :  "That 's  the  nurs- 

Swings,  hammocks,  tops  and  marbles  ery  dog !"  and  to  show  his  own  f  amil- 

keep  them  occupied  in  warm  weather ;  iar  footing  in  the  Children's  House, 

exercise  with  reins,  sleds,  and  snow-  he  calls  out,  "Hallo,  Betty  !"  He  then 

balls  gives  them  a  warm  glow  on  the  goes  on  to  fill  the  soul  of  his  compan- 

coldest  day.  ion  with  env;s^  by  describing  the  last 

Cm*  object  is  to  awaken  and  stim-  frolic   of  his  club.     Of   course   that 

ulate  intelligence,  to  arouse  and  train  other  boy  applies  for  membership  and 

the  moral  sense,  and  to  give  busy  fin-  he,  too,  attains  the  high  privilege  of 

gers  occupation  and  skillful  direction,  greeting  the  nursery  dog. 

and  so  to  make  of  our  little  neighbors  Our  cats  serve  often  as  object  les- 

happier  and  more  useful  members  of  sons;  and  as    for  the   canaries,  tlieir 

society.     In  no  way  can  this  be  more  rollicking     enjoyment  of    a  bath,  in 
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plain  view  of  the  admiring  children,  the  example  of  the  Denison  House 
is  an  object  lesson  worth  all  the  ex-  Woman's  Club  and  the  efforts  of  our 
pense  of  the  birds'  keeping.  Moth-  club  children.  The  women  said: 
erhood  is  illustrated  every  smnmer  "We  ought  to  show  our  children  that 
bj  a  family  of  chickens  cared  for  by  we  can  do  something."  This  sale  gave 
the  mother  hen ;  while  the  father  us  ninety-five  dollars  for  our  chil- 
cock  sometimes  sets  a  good  example  dren's  summer  excursions,  and  gave 
also,  by  calling  his  family  together  the  club  members  the  comfortable 
and  generously  giving  them  the  feeling  that  the  Woman's  Neighbor- 
treasures  he  has  found.  Rabbits  hood  Club  of  Roxbury  was  a  success, 
furnish  endless  employment  for  lit-  By  another  sale  in  December  we  con- 
tie  hands  that  work  laboriously  tributed  sixty  dollars  towards  a  new 
to  get  tliem  food  from  our  scanty  piano.  It  was  very  evident  that  the 
grass  supply.  Our  aquarium,  cana-  mothers'  ideas  of  organization  were 
ries,  and  pet  Angora  rabbit  are  copied  from  what  they  had  heard  of 
placed  within  easy  sight  of  our  nurs-  their  children's  clubs.  The  Woman's 
ery  babies,  and  we  have  an  embryo  ISTeighborhood  Club  has  a  membership 
Band  of  Mercy  and  Animal  Rescue  of  fifty.  Its  constitution  states  that 
League.  Our  pets  help  us  in  our  its  object  is  the  improvement  of  home 
constant  endeavor  to  make  the  nurs-  and  neighborhood  conditions;  so  we 
ery  less  of  an  institution  and  more  of  hope  for  more  co-operation  from  the 
a  "home  vnth  a  small  h."  The  chil-  parents  in  our  efforts  with  the  chil- 
dren of  our  Saturday  clubs  are  de-  dren. 

voted  to  animals.     JSTeidlinger^s  ani-  Working  with  tlie  older  children 

mal  songs  are  always  their  first  choice,  and  the  parents  shows  us  the  results 

and  most  of  their  pin  money  is  used  of  the  early  training  that  we  have 

in  acquiring  new  pets  or  in  housing  given.      Tliis  lielps  us  to  realize  more 

our  flock.  clearly  the  kind  of  beginnings  need- 

A    thoughtful    observer    watching  ed,   and  errors  that  we  must  avoid, 

our  neighborhood  sees  many  instances  With  those  engaged  in  work  like  this 

of  parents  following  the  lead  of  their  the  desire  ever  grows  so  to  incline  the 

children.     One  such  instance  we  have  twig  that  the  tree  may  be  staunchly 

seen  in  our  woman's  club.     For  sev-  upright, 

eral  years  we  have  had  regular  moth-  ~ 

ers'  meetings  with  lectures  and  enter-  COTTAGE  PLACE  KINDERGARTEN 

tainments.      Last  spring  a  suggestion  AND  DAY  NURSERY, 

of  organization  met  with  ready  re-  Bv  Lizzie  w.  Collings. 

sponse  and  the  Woman's  :Neighbor-  More  than  twenty  years  ago  there 

hood  Club  started  on  its  career.  stood  on  one  of  the  '^side  streets  of 

Occupation  is  absolutely  necessary  Roxbury  an  old  abandoned  school- 
to  keep  such  a  club  in  harmony;  so  house  known  as  the  Cottage  Place 
we  began  at  once  to  prepare  for  a  sale  School.  The  building  was  a  wooden 
in  June.     We  were  incited  to  this  by  one,     two     stories     in     height,     and 
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had  four  bright  sunny  rooms.  The 
steam  cars  passed  by  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, thus  making  the  building  too 
noisy  for  a  public  school;  so  the 
pupils  had  been  transferred  to  an- 
other building  in  a  more  quiet  neigh- 
borhood. 

That  beneficent  friend  of  little 
children,  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  and 
her  devoted  assistant,  Miss  Laliah  B. 
Pingree,  saw  this  empty  schoolhouse, 
and  at  once  took  the  necessary  steps 
to  secure  it  for  a  kindergarten  and 
day  nursery.  With  the  consent  of  the 
School  Committee,  the  building  was 
fitted  up  and  the  kindergarten  opened. 
The  two  upper  rooms  were  in  charge 
of  four  kindergartners,  with  fifty 
children  in  each  room.  The  two 
lower  rooms  were  used  for  the  day 
nursery ;  and  the  children  here,  num- 
bering about  forty,  were  in  the  charge 
of  a  matron  and  assistants. 

These  children  belonged  to  work- 
ing women  who  were  obliged  to  sup- 
port their  families ;  and  the  privilege 


of  bringing  the  children  to  this  com- 
fortable room,with  the  knowledge  that 
they  would  be  well  fed  and  tenderly 
cared  for  during  the  day,  lightened 
the  mothers'  hearts  and  made  their 
daily  toil  seem  far  less  irksome. 

In  course  of  time  it  seemed  wise 
to  attempt  something  for  the  benefit 
of  the  older  boys  and  girls,  and  so  a 
sewing  school  was  opened  for  the 
girls,  and  a  reading  room*  for  both 
boys  and  girls.  In  the  sewing  school, 
which  met  on  Saturdays,  the  girls 
were  taught  the  cutting  out  and  put* 
ting  together  of  garments,  plain  sew- 
ing and  mending;  and,  in  order  that 
the  spirit  of  helpfulness  might  be 
born  in  the  hearts  of  these  little  girls, 
a  certain  day  in  the  month  was  set 
apart  and  called  the  "Day  for  Others." 
This  day  is  still  continued,  and  the 
girls  sew  on  garments  that  are  after- 
wards used  to  supply  the  wants  of 
needy  children  in  the  Nursery.     The 


•One  of  those  xinder  Miss  Wiltse's  cliarge  :  Larg- 
est attendance,  Feb.,  1901,  910;  snialk-st  attendance, 
Aug.,  1901,  158;  total  attendance  in  1901,  7,593. 
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girls  are  allowed  to  make  garments 
for  themselves;  and  many  a  dainty 
little  dress  or  neat  apron  testifies  to 
the  industry  of  its  wearer. 

On  one  evening  in  the  week  a  class 
of  working  girls  meets  for  instruction 
in  dressmaking.  They  are  taught 
how  to  draft  all  kinds  of  garments 
by  a  dressmaker's  chart,  to  remodel 
old  garments,  and  to  do  it  all  with 
care  and  neatness. 

A  class  in  millinery  also  meets  once 
a  week.  Here  the  girls  are  taught 
how  to  trim  hats  and  bonnets,  to 
cleanse  and  renovate  ribbons  and  vel- 
vet and  all  that  pertains  to  the  art  of 
millinery. 

The  bovs,  too,  have  their  class  for 
industrial  training.  They  are  learn- 
ing to  make  baskets ;  and  Avaste-bas- 
kets,  work-baskets,  and  baskets  for 
various  uses  made  by  these  boys  show 
how  they  have  profited  by  the  teach- 
ing. 

There  are  also  various  clubs  to 
which  both  boys  and  girls  belong, 
where  they  meet  together  for  social 
recreation. 

While  the  children  are  so  well  em- 
ployed, the  parents  aie  not  forgotten. 
The  mothers  have  their  own  meeting 
once  a  month  for  social  pleasure  and 
to  listen  to  some  talk  on  subjects  of 
interest  to  them  as  mothers  and  home- 
makers.  They  also  have  the  mothers' 
cooking  class,  which  meets  weekly  at 
some  one  of  the  liomes,  under  the 
direction  of  a  cooking  teacher,  from 
whom  the  mothers  learn  how  to  pre- 
pare simple,  nourishing  food  for  their 
families. 

Entertainments  are  frequently 
given  to  which  the  whole  family  is  in- 


vited; and,  in  summer,  the  ''Country 
Week"  vacation,  and  car  rides  to  the 
near-by  parks,  afford  much  pleasure 
to  all. 

This  account  gives  but  an  incom- 
plete outline  of  the  work,  both  educa- 
tional and  industrial,  done  at  the  Cot- 
tage Place  Nursery.  The  moral  good 
cannot  be  estimated,  but  must  be  left 
for  time  to  show. 


THE  NORTH  BENNETT  STREET 
DAY  NURSERY. 

By  Lavinia  I.  Dodge. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  this 
nursery,  many  children  of  Irish 
parentage  found  their  way  to  its 
doors;  but  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  the  number  of  those  inheriting 
English  speech  would  not  reach  an 
average  of  one  a  year, — so  great  has 
been  the  change  in  the  population  of 
Boston's  historic  old  I^orth  End.  To- 
day it  is  chiefly  Italians  and  Jews 
who  begin  their  career  of  American 
citizenship  with  us. 

A  morning  in  our  Day  Nursery  is 
much  like  a  morning  in  a  kindergar- 
ten, with  simpler  plays  and  more  free- 
dom. We  have  also  a  larger  supply 
of  dolls,  blocks,  carts,  etc.  Chief 
among  our  valued  playthings  is  a  big 
box  full  of  beach  stones  too  large  to 
be  swallowed. 

^Vhen  noon  comes,  those  children 
who  can  do  so  go  home  for  their  din- 
ner; but  about  thirty-five  have  this 
meal  at  the  nursery.  Rows  of  tables, 
covered  with  white  linen  tablecloths, 
are  set  with  glass  mugs,  silver-plated 
spoons,  and  quaint  blue  dishes ;  and 
when     these   tables     are    circled   by 
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bright-faced  children,  wearing  clean 
white  bibs,  a  fascinating  picture  is 
made! 

While  the  food  is  being  served,  the 
children  sit  with  their  hands  demure- 
ly folded.  Then,  when  all  have  been 
supplied,  a  simple  verse  of  thanks  to 
the  Heavenly  Father  is  sung,  after 
which  the  partaking  begins.  At  first, 
let  us  say  for  about  five  minutes,  there 
is  an  eloquent  silence,  during  which 
the  children  give  undivided  attention 


Next  comes  nap-time,  and  upstairs 
clamber  twenty-five  little  tots  to  the 
crib  room.  Each  one  finds  his  own 
bed  and  begins  to  take  off  his  shoes. 
The  first  to  finish  proclaims  it  with 
a  glad  shout.  Often  one  wee  crea- 
ture mil  help  another  to  get  his  shoes 
off  and  climb  into  bed.  In  about 
twenty  minutes  all  the  passengers  in 
the  crib  train  have  reached  Slumber- 
town,  where  a  stop  of  an  hour  or  even 
two  hours  is  made. 


CRIB  ROOM,  NORTH  BENNETT  STREET  DAY  NURSERY. 


to  the  food  before  them.  Then  con- 
versation breaks  forth,  and  what  wit 
and  wisdom  might  we  not  enjoy  if  we 
could  only  imderstand  ?  We  know 
that  the  dinner  is  discussed,  that 
choice  morsels  are  pointed  out,  and 
that  sympathy  is  offered,  perhaps,  to 
one  whose  taste  is  not  suited.  Yet 
all  this  goes  on  so  quietly  that  ''Softly, 
children,  softly !"  is  rarely  heard. 


Good-bye  time  begins  when  the 
older  brothers  and  sisters,  at  the  close 
of  their  own  school,  come  to  take  their 
charges  home ;  and  so,  one  by  one,  our 
number  lessens,  until  the  last  mother 
or  father,  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's 
work,  calls  for  the  last  child. 

The  outside  work  in  connection 
with  our  Day  Nursery  consists  in  vis- 
iting in  the  homes  of  the  children  and 
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doing  whatever  friendly  impulse 
prompts,  in  holding  mothers'  meetings 
and  conducting  clubs  and  classes.  At 
the  monthly  mothers'  meetings  a  brief 
talk  (mostly  in  pantomime)  is  given, 
light  refreshments  are  served,  and 
the  children  sing  and  play  kindergar- 
ten games,  in  which  the  mothers  join 
somewhat.  Good  wishes,  thanks,  and 
some  hand  kissing  mingle  with  the 
good-byes  when  the  bright  hour  and 
a  half  has  sped. 

A  club  of  English-speaking  moth- 
ers has  its  own  officers  and  meets 
twice  in  each  month  for  talks  and  dis- 
cussions on  the  better  moral  and  phys- 
ical care  of  their  children. 

Thirty  girls,  from  six  to  nine  years 
of  age,  who  meet  each  week  in  a  sew- 
ing class,  are  making  towels  and  face 
cloths  to  use  at  home.  They  play 
games  for  the  first  half  hour  and  then 
sew  for  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
Four  other  clubs,  of  girls  from 
eleven  to  fifteen,  elect  their  own  offi- 
cers quarterly,  conduct  business  meet- 
ings, have  a  half  hour's  play  followed 
by  an  hour  of  work,  at  their  regular 
sessions,  and  are  limited  to  twelve 
members  each.  This  plan  of  having 
the  play  come  before  the  work  has 
almost  banished  tardiness. 

Two  clubs  composed  of  boys  from 
eleven  to  fifteen  are  conducted  under 
similar  conditions,  except  that  one 
club  has  for  its  object  amusement, 
while  the  other  is  making  carpet  slip- 
pers for  home  wear,     x 

A  singing  club,  for  children  under 
eleven,  meets  from  four  to  six  one 
evening  each  week.  Another,  for 
children  over  eleven,  meets  from 
seven  to  nine  one  evening  each  week. 


In  both  these  classes  our  aim  is  not 
to  teach  music  technicallv,  but  to  have 
the  children  sing  sweet  pure  songs  in 
a  musical  manner.  Two  concerts  are 
usually  given  during  the  season,  ad- 
mission being  by  ticket. 

Entertainments  for  parents  have 
been  given  monthly,  young  people  not 
being  admitted  unless  accompanied 
by  a  parent. 

A  large  part  of  our  club  children 
have  come  from  our  nursery  families, 
and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  feel- 
ing that  we  have  quite  a  hold  upon 
them.  Teachers  and  truant  officers 
often  appeal  to  us  about  boys  who  are 
beginning  to  play  truant ;  and  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  child,  his  home,  and 
the  neia:hborhood,  we  can  often  help 
toward  the  child's  continuance  in 
school.  For  instance,  if  such  a  boy 
belongs  to  a  family  whose  baby  we 
take  care  of,  we  insist  that  as  a  con- 
dition of  our  receiving  the  baby  the 
older  boy  must  go  to  school. 

ISTeither  space  nor  time  allows  for 
telling  about  all  of  the  little  everyday 
calls  and  needs  that  we  meet,  and  for 
which  we  so  often  feel  our  lack  of  wis- 
dom ;  but  even  such  a  brief  account  as 
I  have  here  given  shows  that  this 
work  opens  up  splendid  opportunities 
for  service. 


RUGGLES  STREET   NEIGHBORHOOD 
HOUSE. 

By  C.  E.  SopEu. 

The  work  carried  on  at  the  Rug- 
gles  Street  Neighborhood  House  may 
be  classified  under  ten  heads : — 

1.  A  free  day  nursery  for  children 
of  working  women  is  open  from  seven 
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A.  M.  to  six  p.  M.     Children  from  one  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  each 

and  a  half  to  six  years  are  admitted,  club  formed  for  some  special  purpose. 

2.  A  public  kindergarten  is  in  ses-  For  instance,  there  are  the  Debating 
sion  from  nine  to  twelve  a.  m.  every  Club,  the  Home-makers'  Club,  the 
week  day  except  Saturday.  Kitchen  Garden  Club,  Housekeeping 

3.  Industrial  classes  are  held  every  Club,  and  Aimwell  Club, — all  very 
week  day,  from  four  to  six  p.  m.  and  popular  with  the  young  people,  and 
from  seven  to  nine  p.  m,  for  groups  of  all  well  attended.  They  certainly  do 
boys  and  girls  of  various  ages.  The  much  to  improve  and  brighten  tlie 
pupils  are  taught  basket  weaving,  lives  of  the  members.  Young  girls 
chair  seating,  clay  modeling,  "passe  receiving  little  or  no  training  at  home, 
partout"  framing,  wood  sloyd  and  and  forced  by  circumstances  to  carry 
other  useful  industries.  burdens   and  cares  that  should  rest 

4.  Sewing  classes  are  carried  on  on  maturer  shoulders,  have  learaed 
every  Saturday,  from  nine  a.  m.  to  through  some  of  these  clubs  many  a 
three  p.  m.^  for  children  from  six  to  useful  lesson.  Acting,  as  they  often 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Sewing,  mend-  do,  as  mothers  and  guardians  of  sev- 
ing,  dressmaking,  and  the  cutting  of  eral  small  children,  not  the  least  use- 
gannents  are  taught.  Excellent  work  ful  lessons  that  they,  receive  are  those 
has  been  done  in  the  homes  by  the  which  teach  them  how  to  care  for  and 
children  of  these  classes.  amuse    their   young   charges.       The 

5.  Twice  a  week  we  open  our  Stamp  Saturday  Wide  Awake  Club  is  corn- 
Savings  bank,  the  design  being  to  en-  posed  of  children  who  have  passed 
courage  old  and  young  to  save  in  through  our  kindergarten  and  nurs- 
small  amounts.   Since  starting,  an  av-  ery. 

erage  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-  7.  In  the  summer  time,  we  have 
five  dollars  a  year  has  been  deposited,  practical  gardening  carried  on  by  the 
Coal,  boots,  and  clothes  have  been  different  clubs.  From  early  spring 
bought  by  some  of  the  thrifty  little  until  the  last  blossom  withers,  watch- 
bankers  ;  and,  after  one  such  pur-  ful  eyes  and  willing  hands  give  serv- 
chase,  a  little  lad  amused  us  all  by  ice,  and  our  little  corner  garden  is 
saying  that  now  instead  of  having  a  surprisingly  green  and  luxuriant, 
dirty,  muddy,  wormy  complexion,  he  "We  will  never  forget  this  place,  not 
had  a  fine  pair  of  rubber  boots,  the  even  when  we  get  to  be  a  man,"  said 
latter  being  displayed  with  pride  and  Eddy  one  day  with  fervor.  "I  would, 
triumph.     He  seemed  to  think  that  I  am  sure  I  would,  would  n't  you, 

the  price  of  the  boots  expended  in     Miss  ,  have  a  garden  like  this 

candy,  pastry,  etc.,  would  have  made  when  you  get  to  heaven  ?"  he  again 

him  a  far  from  agreeable  sight.     It  remarked  as  he  lovingly  patted  the 

is  very  interesting  to  notice  that  most  sweet  blossoms  and  green  leaves  with 

of  the  children  are  saving  with  some  his  chubby  hands,  and  then  removed 

definite  end  in  view.  an  intruding  weed  with  his  tiny  fin- 

6.  There  are  clubs  of  various  kinds  gers.     The  children  save  their  pen- 
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nies  to  buy  seeds,  and  we  also  write 
to  the  State  Agricultural  Department 
at  Washington  for  supplies.  This 
last  transaction  always  interests  the 
little  people  greatly. 

The  zeal  for  gardening  is  carried 
by  the  children  into  the  homes, — ^Avin- 
dow  boxes  are  started,  and,  where  it 
is  possible,  garden  patches  are  culti- 
vated. Once,  when  nothing  else 
could  be  had,  the  common  white  bean, 
on  which,  in  its  baked  condition,  all 
Boston  is  supposed  to  sup  every  Sat- 
urday night,  transformed  "Our  Al- 
ley" into  a  miniature  park.  The 
children  planted  the  beans  as  solicit- 
ously as  if  they  had  been  the  costliest 
of  seeds,  and  took  great  pride  in  the 
vines. 

8.  Gardening  brings  us  to  the  sea- 
son of  picnics  and  outings.  We  have 
these  for  both  children  and  mothers. 
There  are  excursions  to  the  woods,  to 
greenhouses  for  the  buying  of  plants, 
to  the  Public  Library,  and  other 
places.  The  children  go  to  Long 
Island  (in  Boston  harbor)  under  the 
terms  of  the  Bandidge  Bequest ;  and 
"Invalids'  Bides"  and  "Country 
Week"  are  arranged  for,  both  these 
blessings  being  available  through  the 
benevolence  of  the  Boston  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union. 

9.  Our  Social  Club  for  Young 
People  is  a  special  feature  of  our 
work.  It  meets  on  Thursdays,  from 
seven  to  half-past  nine  v.  m.  The 
young  people  learn  to  dance  and  play 
games,  and  become  more  courteous 
toward  each  other,  and  generally  bet- 
ter-behaved. 

10.  Mothers'  meetings  occur  once 
a  week,  and  to  these  others  among  the 


older  members  of  the  family  are  ad- 
mitted. The  regular  meetings  are  for 
the  sewing  and  cutting  over  of  old 
garments ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  see 
what  is  accomplished.  There  are  also 
social  meetings  for  the  mothers^  at 
which  we  have  opportunity  for  giving 
useful  hints,  personal  counsel  or  gen- 
eral advice.  Occasionally  the  chil- 
dren give  the  mothers  an  entertain- 
ment.    We  believe  in  the  Tick-Tack 


song; 


"  Time  to  work  and  time  to  play." 

Our  "Outside  Work"  is  varied  and 
far-reaching.  The  [N'eighborhood 
House  is  looked  upon  as  a  center  of 
helpful  influences.  "I  fly  here  as  I 
would  to  my  mother,  were  she  not 
miles  awav,"  said  one  little  woman  in 
tears  sometime  ago.  Her  husband 
had  deserted  her  and  her  five  little 
ones.  "He  has  been  gone  two  days, 
and  not  a  neighbor  have  I  told  !"  For- 
merly all  her  tenement  house  ac- 
quaintances far  and  near  would  have 
been  called  in  to  solve  her  problem 
and  to  sympathize ;  but  constant  con- 
tact with  ISTeighborhood  House  had 
had  its  influence, — she  was  meeting 
this  crisis  in  a  better  way  and  was 
digTiified  and  calm  through  it  all.  By 
dint  of  many  inquiries,  we  found  the 
missing  father,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
well-intentioned  person,  but  who  had 
been  driven  to  distraction  from  want 
of  work.  His  former  employer  was 
induced  to  give  him  work;  and  the 
family,  tided  over  this  emergency, 
have  ever  since  been  united. 

Our  home  life  gives  us  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  coming  into  contact 
with     our     neighbors     on   the    most 
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friendly  and  natural  grounds,  and  we 
are  glad  to  be  at  all  times  a  sympa- 
thetic and  encouraging  "friend  in 
need."  The  occasion  may  be  lack  of 
employment,  a  birth,  a  christening, 
a  circumcision,  a  party,  a  wedding  or 
a  death. 

Our  visiting  is  done  at  all  hours 
from  early  morning  until  late  at 
night.  All  kinds  of  poor  and  forlorn 
humanity  come  im.der  observation, 
from  the  worst  victims  of  vice  and 
idleness,  to  the  honest,  self-respect- 
ing, decent  kind  that  a  helping  hand 
soon  lifts  to  independence  and  starts 
on  the  road  to  prosperity. 

We  have  ferreted  out  causes  of  ill- 
ness and  reported  cases  of  neglect  to 
the  Board  of  Health.  We  have  also 
reported  bad  drains,  imperfect  plumb- 
ing, and  imkept  cellars.  House 
agents  indifferent  to  the  comfort  of 
their  tenants  have  been  brought  to 
task  and  forced  to  make  improve- 
ments, even  to  the  extent  of  papering, 
painting,  and  whitewashing.  There 
is  a  constant  and  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  ISTeighborhood  House  and 
well-known  societies  and  institutions. 
Often,  in  following  up  a  single  case, 
we  find  ourselves  in  communication 
with  a  variety  of  authorities, — ^the 
head  of  the  police  court,  the  truant 
officer,  the  landlord,  the  clergyman, 
and  invariably  the  employer. 

One  day,  while  endeavoring  to  find 
out  where  an  idle,  neglectful  mother 
spent  most  of  her  time,  we  stumbled 
across  a  policy  shop.  The  shop  was 
promptly  reported  to  the  police  and 
finally  routed  out  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Places  having  the  appearance 
of  kitehen  bar-rooms  have  also  been 


called  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities. 
Children  kept  out  of  school  by  indif- 
ferent parents  have  been  reported  to 
the  truant  officers,  and  many  cases 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society. 

In  cases  where  the  mother  is  the 
only  breadwinner  of  the  family  and 
becomes  ill  or  is  on  the  verge  of  break- 
ing down  from  overwork,  we  are  espe- 
ciallv  on  the  alert,  holdins;  ourselves 
at  all  times  ready  to  step  in  and  do 
anything  that  is  possible.  Under  such 
circumstances  as  these,  children  have 
been  boarded  or  sent  to  relatives  or 
placed  in  temporary  homes,  the  furni- 
ture has  been  stored,  and  the  mother 
sent  to  a  hospital  or  a  convalescent 
home, — all  in  a  short  space  of  time,  as 
need  demanded. 

In  cases  of  confinement, — or,  in 
fact,  in  any  illness, — gTuels,  broths, 
and  delicacies  are  carried  to  the  pa- 
tients. This  is  a  boon  beyond  com- 
parison ;  for  these  things  are  much 
needed  in  the  homes  of  the  sick  poor, 
although  few  are  able  to  obtain  them. 
Diet  tickets  are  also  used  freely. 

We  take  great  pains  to  help  those 
making  a  new  start, — the  widowed 
mother,  the  deserted  mother,  and  the 
mother  wishing  to  become  independ- 
ent of  a  selfish,  demoralized  man  that 
the  law  calls  husband  and  father. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  find  work  for 
these  mothers,  or  to  assist  them  in 
their  various  occupations,  whether 
scrubbing,  washing,  dressmaking, 
opening  a  store,  or  setting  up  a  board- 
ing or  lodging  establishment. 

On  one  occasion,  a  family  of  very 
promising  boys  was  kept  from  going 
astray  by  helping    and    encouraging 
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the  mother  to  make  the  home  more  ber  of  good  dinners  for  neighbors  less 
pleasant  and  attractive  than  the  street  fortunate  than  themselves.  The  sup- 
comers.  We  persuaded  her  to  make  plies  contributed  are  re-inforced 
one  of  her  rooms  into  a  parlor.  The  through  the  regular  Outside  Aid 
Neighborhood  House  was  ransacked  fund,  necessarily.  Perhaps  the  chil- 
for  hric-a-hrac,  second-hand  stores  dren  can  give  only  the  merest  trifle, — 
were  searched  for  furniture,  and  an  egg,  a  potato,  a  few  cranberries, 
finally  an  old  organ  and  other  musical  or  a  penny  toward  "the  duck,"  but  it 
insti-uments  were  purchased  because  encourages  them  to  be  thoughtful  and 
the  boys  were  all  musical.  ISTow  these  helpful.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight,  the 
aspiring  lads  have  home  interests  and  day  before  Thanksgiving,  to  see  them 
find  life  quite  worth  living.  delivering   the   things  in  their  little 

We  have  found  it  an  excellent  plan  express  wagons.     At  Christmas  time, 

to  keep  a  baby  carriage  for  lending,  many  kind  deeds  are  done  by  the  chil- 

We  had  a  cast-off  one,  a  fine  one  in  dren,    old    and    blind    neighbors    of 

its   day,   that   did   good   service   for  theirs  being  especially  borne  in  mind, 

months.     When  it  became  too  dilap-  The    kindergarten    children    who 

idated  for  its  original  use,  an  ingen-  stay  with  us  all  day  and  the  older 

ious    father    transfonned    it    into    a  nursery  children  are  taught  to  help  in 

cradle  for  his  infant.  the    care    of    the   younger    children. 

Baby  clothes  are  often  given  to  us  They  help  dress  them  after  their  naps, 

by  kind  friends ;  and  the  choicest  of  clear  ofif  the  dining  tables,  sweep  up 

these  are  kept  for  use  when  some  little  the  crumbs,  and  never  fail  to  remem- 

one  is  laid  in   its  last  resting  place,  ber  the  birds,  preparing  for  them  a 

and    the    grief -stricken    mother  has  substantial    dinner.     When  we    had 

nothing  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  finished    with    our    Christmas    tree, 

can  procure  nothing.  these  children  decorated  it,  outdoors, 

Looking  back  to  the  point  where  for  the  birds.     They  tied  on  slices  of 

our  account  began,  the  continuity  of  apple,  biscuits,  cakes,  etc.,   and  one 

this  neighborhood  work  is  easily  seen,  child  wanted  to  put  on  wool  thread  or 

The  clubs  are  formed  to  reach  all  the  cotton  batting  for  the  birds  to  make 

members  of  the   family — from   chil-  nests  with.     "Oh !  what  a  gayful  time 

dren  just    out    of    kindergarten,  to  we  are  having!"  said  one  little  girl, 

parents.     It  is  especially  gratifying  as  we  sat  in  a  retired  spot  waiting  for 

to  speak  of  the  real  missionary  spirit  the  birds  to  come  to  their  feast, 
existing  among  these  club  members. 
Many  are  the  unselfish  deeds  done  by 

them  for  each  other  and  for  outsiders.  MOTHERS'  MEETINGS  AT  THE  CAM- 

At  Thanksgiving  time,  the  members  BRIDGEPORT  NEIGHBORHOOD 
of  the   iSTeighborhood  House  of  the 

clubs  and  the  kindergarten  and  nurs-  Instead  of  giving  a  general   ac- 

ery  children  all  contribute  provisions  count  of  the  work  of  the  Cambridge- 

and  pennies,  to  help  provide  a  num-  port  !N^eighborhood  House,  which  is 
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much  the  same  as  that  in  the  other 
four  houses,  we  present  the  outline  of 
what  was  done  at  the  mothers'  meet- 
ings there  last  year,  this  outline  be- 
ing extracted  from  the  interesting 
records  of  Mrs.  M.  W.  Currier,  ma- 
tron of  the  house  and  secretary  of  the 
club. 

The  program  here  outlined  is  a 
typical  one,  and  in  this  progi-am  Mrs. 
ShaVs  love  of  the  best  giving  shows 
out  as  clearly  as  it  does  in  every  other 
department  of  neighborhood  work. 
Nihil  humanum  miJii  alienum  est  is 
accepted  as  being  true  for  these  moth- 
ers because  they  are  human  beings ; 
and  so  there  is  presented  to  them  the 
same  kind  of  entertainment,  instruc- 
tion and  inspiration  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  any  women,  though  the 
form  must  be  simpler  and  livelier. 
The  intense  interest  shown  in  re- 
sponse by  the  members  of  the  club 
proves  the  rightfulness  of  this  respect- 
ful attitude. 

Thirty-two  meetings  were  held  in 
all.  Of  these  fourteen  were  devoted 
to  talks  or  lectures,  three  to  concerts, 
and  one  to  a  graphophone  entertain- 
ment,— most  of  them,  if  not  all,  due 
to  the  faithful  friendliness  of  Cam- 
bridge ladies. 

Six  of  the  fourteen  talks  were  on 
subjects  connected  with  literature 
and  travel,  and  were  full  of  fresh  life 
because  the  speakers  gave  expression 
to  vivid  impressions  which  they  them- 
selves had  recently  received.  The 
talks  may  be  crudely  summarized  as 
follows : — 
Evangeline. 

The  Acadian  country. 
Historical  incidents. 


Extract  from  Longfellow's  poem. 
Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau. 
Village,  people,  scenery. 
Staging  and  scenes  of  the  play. 
Showing  of  photographs  of  char- 
acters. 
Customs  of  Paris  Working  Women, 
and  Scenes  from  Exposition. 
Love  of  open  air  emphasized. 
Mothers  and  children  in  parks 
and    gardens,  —  mothers    at 
work    and    children    playing 
near. 
Hiawatha  Dramatized  by  Indians. 
Invitation  to  Longfellow's  fam- 

Entertained  on  an  island. 
Play  given  outdoors. 
Adoption  of  four  Longfellow  de- 
scendants into  tribe. 
Showing  of  photographs  of  the 
scenes. 
Palestine  (by  request). 

Joppa,  Jerusalem,  Bethany. 
Various  Bible  scenes  and  objects. 
Card    of   pressed    flowers    from 
Jerusalem  presented  to  each 
member. 
Pan-American  Fair. 

A  salient  description. 
Five  talks  or  lectures  were  of  a  spir- 
itual nature.     The  subjects  were: — 
The  Meaning  of  Life. 
How  to  be  Well  and  Happy  Under 

Adverse  Circumstances. 
Character  Building. 
Keeping  a  Cheerful  Attitude  of  Mind. 
Love,  a  Panacea  for  the  Ills  of  Life. 

Other  lectures  were  on 
How  Women  Can  Help  the  Schools. 
Sex  as  a  Factor  in  Life. 
Food. 

Who   has   not  been   interested   in 
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reading    Up    from    Slavery?       The  tioned,  but  they  existed  and  the  rec- 

Cambridgeport   mothers,    fully    half  oi'ds  make  note  of  them.    , 

of  whom  were  colored  people  who  had  .^                ..  i     •  i  4.-       i 

^     ^  At  a  recent  legislative  nearing  in 

come  from  the  South,  listened  to  it  ^^^  Massachusetts  State  House,  the 

with  intense  interest.    They  could  ap-  name  of  Pauline  Agassiz  Shaw  head- 

preciate   the   difficulties   experienced  ed  the  petition  for  equal  suffrage,  and 

by  Booker  Washington  in  getting  an  a  letter  written  by  her  on  the  subject 

education  and  in  reaching  his  pres-  ^y-^^  '^'^^'^  ^'/°''^o!^^  oommittee.     In 

,          .  .               1     ,  this  letter  Mrs.  Shaw  urged  not  only 

ent   honored  position ;   and  they  re-  ^^^^^  ^^.^^^^^  ^1^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

joiced  m   his  heroic,   self-sacrificmg  them  a  greater  share  of  responsibility 

efforts  to  uplift  his  race.      The  read-  in  public  affairs,  but  that  men  should 

ing  of  the  book  occupied  six  meetings,  participate  more  in  the  bringing  up 

but  the  pleasure  never  flagged.  of  the  children  and  in  other  interests 

The  remaining  eight  meetings  were  vital    to    the   home.      The   nurturing 

led  chiefly  by  the  matron.      At  one,  spirit  with  which  Mrs.    Shaw  is  so 

the  music  was  furnished  entirely  by  deeply  imbued  reveals  itself  in  one 

the    club   members ;    at    others    they  sentence  of  the   letter   particularly ; 

joined  in  some  of  the  songs.     One  of  and  that  sentence  is  here  quoted  as 

the  l30oks  from  which  extracts  were  offering  a  most  fitting  thought  A\dth 

read  at  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  which  to  close  this  description  of  a 

meeting  was    Francesca    Alexander's  part   of    Mrs.    Shaw's    philanthropie 

Hidden  Servants.    A  meeting  in  Feb-  work    in    Boston, — a    thought    ever- 

ruary,  Lincoln's  birth  month,  was  de-  present     in     all     her     philanthropie 

voted  largely  to  consideration  of  his  Avork : — 

life  and  character.      Poems,  too,  had  "We  must  remember  that  the  bring- 

their  share  of  molding  influence,  and  ing  up   of  the  children  is  the  vital 

music  was  never  omitted  from  any  of  question  of  life, — the  gTeat  problem 

the  thirty-two  meetings.  of  the  race ;  for  are  tliey  not  to  be, 

The  hours  and  half  hours  left  free  generation   after  generation,   the   ac- 

for  sociabilitv    have    not    l>een  men-  tors  on  the  scene?" 


THE  ARISEN. 
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What  is  it  springs  from  murk  and  mire, 
Lifts  up  toward  heaven  a  slim  green  spire, 
And  then  expands  in  blossomings 
As  pure  and  white  as  angels'  wings  ? 

The  lily  from  the  dark  mould  springs. 
And  blossoms  white  as  angels'  wings. 

What  is  it  climbs  through  sin  and  shame, 
Led  ever  by  a  pure  white  flame, — 
Climbs  upward  toward  the  Bethlehem  Star, 
To  reach  the  heaven  where  angels  >ire? 

A  child  may  climb  up  toward  the  light, 
And  one  day  reach  an  angel's  height. 

— Tlie  Jndcpendcnf. 


KINDERGARTEN    ACTIVITIES. 


Bv  Katiierixe  Beebe. 


CHAPTEK  II. 


STORIES. 


/^THER  kindergartners'  lists  of 
stories  being  of  great  interest 
to  us,  I  venture  to  submit  our  list  to 
other  kindergartners, — not  in  its  en- 
tirety, however,  for  that  would  hardly 
be  possible.  Our  story  list  necessarily 
varies  from  year  to  year,  since  each 
teacher  is  at  liberty  to  add  to  or  sub- 
tract from  it,  as  her  reason  dictates  or 
her  heart  suggests,  within  the  limita- 
tions which  we  set  for  ourselves  in 
-  --council. 

We  have  decided  that  stories  pre- 
senting  clear    outlines    and,    accord- 
ingly, calling  up  clear  and  definite 
:  mental  images,  are  best  adapted  for 
vour  use.     We  avoid  the  mass  of  detail 
with  which  many  stories  written  for 
children  are  encumbered,   and  have 
sadly  but  firmly  laid  aside  many. tales 
which  appeal  strongly  to  our  grown- 
up fancy  but  which  seem  to  arouse 
little  if  any  response  in  the  children. 
Many  so-called  nature  stories  are  of 
this  sort.     The  graceful  utterances  of 
Lady  Blue  Violet,  the  maternal  admo- 
nitions of  dear  Mother  Tree,  the  de- 
tailed conversation  of  the  Grass  Blade 
fairies  concerning  Mr.  ISTorth  Wind, 
Jack  Frost  and  Father  Winter,   do 
not  always  charm  the  children.  There 
are  some  nature  stories,  however,  such 
as  those  in  Among  the  Meadow  Peo- 


ple, by  Clara  D.  Pierson,  that  we 
have  found  most  useful  both  at  the 
tables  and  during  outdoor  excursions ; 
but  as  the  years  go  on,  we  find  our- 
selves holding  closer  to  those  stories 
in  which  people  do  things,  where 
something  happens,  and  where  events 
move  on  to  a  climax.  I  have  heard 
the  storv  of  Mother  Nature's Cliildren 
told  in  different  kindergartens  many 
times,  but  never  yet  have  I  seen  any 
genuine  interest,  attention,  or  enjoy- 
ment called  forth  by  it.  What  tliere 
was  of  responsiveness  was  summoned 
up  by  the  special  efforts  of  the  nar- 
rator rather  than  by  any  inherent  in- 
terest which  the  story  held  for  the 
listeners. 

In  regard  to  the  efforts  so  common 
among  painstaking  and  conscientious 
teachers  to  get  the  children  to  ''tell 
back  the  story,"  I  hardly  dare  express 
myself  for  fear  that  I  shall  say  too 
much.  I  have  often  seen  it  attempted 
on  morning  circles,  but  never  with 
satisfactory  results.  Often  the  chil- 
dren had  not  cared  for  the  story  in 
the  first  place, — that  was  plainly  to 
be  seen ;  consequently  there  had  been 
so  little  impression  that  expression 
was  necessarily  forced.  Even  when  a 
story  interests  children  to  the  point  of 
making  the  desired  impression,  the 
expression  cannot  always  be  called  out 
at  a  given  time,  as  put  down  on  the 
progi'am.     There  is  a  pedagogic  mo- 
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ment  for  the  child's  expression  of 
stories  in  language,  but  it  oftener  oc- 
curs at  home  than  in  the  kindergar- 
ten, for  very  simple  reasons.  Chil- 
dren have  more  sense  than  many  kin- 
dergartners  suppose.  They  retell  a 
story  gladly  to  the  people  at  home  who 
have  not  heard  it, — especially  at  bed- 
lime — but  when  they  are  being  urged 
to  "express,"  their  faces  plainly  say, 
to  one  who  can  read  them:  "What  is 
the  use  of  telling  you  that  story  when 
you  told  it  to  me?"  The  teacher's 
coaxing  invitation:  "Tell  it  to  the 
children  just  as  if  they  had  never 
heard  it"  is  met  with  silent  contempt, 
utter  indifference,  or  a  very  halting 
obedience. 

So  we  have  concluded  to  omit  this 
time-honored  but  harrowing  process ; 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not 
talk  over  or  retell  old  stories,  or  that 
there  is  no  time  on  t)ur  circles  when 
the  children  express  themselves  in 
story-telling.  Some  of  the  children 
have  done  this  so  well  tliat  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  listen  to  them,  but  this 
was  exceptional.  A  little  child's  at- 
tempt at  telling  a  story  is  usually  so 
fragmentary,  discursive,  and  there- 
fore uninteresting  to  his  mates,  that 
we  are  careful  not  to  ask  them  to 
listen  very  often  to  such  efforts. 

In  this  matter  of  retelling  stories, 
the  mother  can  be  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical assistance  to  the  kindergartner. 
Happily  she  gives  this  aid  more  often 
than  not,  sometimes  ,by  instinct, 
frequently  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
service  she  is  renderina;. 

In  the  list  of  stories  which  follows, 
I  have  given  those  that  we  have  used 
most  frequently  and  that  have  proved 


from  year  to  year  to  be  the  children's 

favorites. 

The  Potato  Baby.  (Kindergarten 
Gems. ) 

The  Story  of  Moses.      (Bible.) 

The  Three  Bears.    (Robert  Southey.) 

Three  Pigs.      (E'ursery  Tales.) 

The  Little    Sugar   House.      (Anon.) 

The  Wolf  and  the  Seven  Little  Goats. 
(Grimm.) 

Charlotte  and  the  Ten  Dwarfs.  (Kin- 
dergarten Gems. ) 

The  Crane  Express.  (In  the  Child's 
World.) 

Tlie  Goats  in  the  Turnip  Field. 
( Child  Stories  and  Rhymes,  Emilie 
Poulsson.) 

The  Pied  Piper.      (Browning.) 

Dicky  Smiley's  Birthday.  (The 
Story  Hour.) 

The  Bell  of  Atri.     (Longfellow.) 

Hans  in  Luck.      (Grimin.) 

The  Story  of  Chusey.  (New  Year's 
Bargain,  Susan  Coolidge.) 

The  Christ-Child.  (Elizabeth  Har- 
rison. ) 

Piccola.      (In  the  Child's  World.) 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus.      (Anon.) 

Thumbling.      (Grimm.) 

The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker. 
(Grimm.) 

Paul  Revere.      (Longfellow.) 

Pegasus.     (Hawthorne.) 

The  Mouse  Who  Lost  Her  Tail. 
(Kindergarten  Stories  and  Morn- 
ing Talks,  S.  E.  W^iltse.) 

King  Midas.     (Hawthorne.) 

The  Story  of  Cedric.  (In  Story  Land, 
Elizabeth  Harrison.) 

The  Lino  of  Light.    (In  Story  Land.) 

The  Little  Hero  of  Haarlem.    (In  the 

Child's  World.) 
RIkpcus.     (Lowell.) 
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The  Pot  of  Gold.      (Anon.) 
Little  Ida's  Flowers.     (Andersen.) 
The  TJgly  Duckling.     (Andersen.) 
Philip's  Valentines.  (Child's  World.) 
George  Washington.     (Story  Hour.) 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
Friedrich  Froebel. 
The  First  Thanksgiving.    (The  Story 

Hour.) 
To  these  we  add,  as  occasion  calls  for 
them,   nature    stories,    Bible   stories, 
hero  stories,  animal  stories,  and  fairy 
stories. 


We  tell,  simply,  the  story  of  the 
burning  of  Chicago,  and  something  of 
the  history  of  our  own  to^vn.  We 
also  toucli  on  the  legends  of  St.  Valen- 
tine and  Hallowe'en.  As  to  our 
sources  of  supply,  we  depend  largely 
on  Grimm,  Andersen,  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin,  and  Miss  Poulsson,  but  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  draw  upon  the  poets, 
the  classics,  upon  our  own  recollec- 
tions, and  upon  miscellaneous  authors 

who  meet  our  special  needs. 
To  he  continued. 


THE   SHEPHERD. 

By  Florence  Gleed  Teare. 

"  Little  lambs  so  white  and  fair,  ''J  think  the  grass  down  the  road 

Are  the  shepherd's  constant  care. "  yonder  looks  much  greener  than  ours 

T^HE   shepherd  in  this  story  had     up  here;  let  us  go  down  there  and 
many,  many  lambs, — a  whole     see." 

But  the  little  brother  answered : 
"Oh,  no.  I  'd  rather  stay  up  here 
with  the  rest  of  our  family." 

•'Very  well,"   said  the  first  little 


hundred.  Why,  that  is  more  than  the 
number  of  children  in  our  kindergar- 
ten when  every  little  child  is  here  ! 

All  day  long  the  lambs  played  and 

skipped   about  in   a   pleasant   valley  lamb,  'T  shall  have  to  say  good-bye, 

where  there  was  plenty  of  juicy  green  tlien,  for  I  really  am  tired  of  being 

grass  and  sweet  clover  to  eat ;  and  not  here.     Perhaps  you  '11  be  sorry  in  a 

far  away  was  a  stream  of  clear  water,  little  while  and  wish  you  had  been 

At  night  the  kind  shepherd  drove  wise  enough  to  come  with  me,"  and 

the   lambs   into   the   sheltering   fold,  with  these  words  hardly  spoken,  off  he 

Avhere  they  had  plenty  of  straw  to  ran. 

sleep  on ;   and   so  you   see  they  had  On  he  went,  skipping  and  dancing, 

everything  that  lambs  need  to  make  a  very  happy,  frolicsome  little  lamb, 

them  hajjpy.  He  stopped  to  nibble  a  little  grass  for 

But  one  day  one  little  lamb,  after  his  dinner,   and — would  you  believe 

playing  witli  his  brothers,  thought  he  it? — the  grass  tasted  the  very  same  as 

was  tired  of  the  pleasant  valley  and  that  in  the  pleasant  valley ! 
the  comfortable  fold  ;  and  so,  going  ''Oh,  well,"  thought  he,  ''I  have  not 

quietly    to    one    of    the    number,    he  traveled  vers'   far  yet;   it  will   taste 

said  : —  sweeter  farther  on." 
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So  off  he  ran  again.  The  sun  was 
shining,  butterflies  were  flitting 
about,  bees  were  humming,  and  birds 
were  singing. 

He  still  went  on,  but  instead  of 
finding  the  grass  softer  and  sweeter 
it  was  quite  the  other  way.  The  gTass 
now  grew  only  in  patches  here  and 
there,  and  in  between  these  patches 
of  grass  were  sharp  rough  stones. 
Supper  time  came ;  but,  although 
hungry,  he  could  find  scarcely  any 
grass,  and  not  a  bit  of  sweet  clover ! 
He  was  very  thirsty,  too,  and  longed 
for  the  little  stream  in  the  pleasant 
valley.  The  butterflies,  birds,  bees, 
flowers  and  children  had  all  gone  to 
rest,  and  no  longer  could  the  lamb  see 
the  sunshine.  He  was  a  lonesome 
little  creature  indeed. 

His  next  thought  was :  "Well !  I  've 
had  enough  of  this.  I  '11  turn  back 
and  go  home." 

But  when  he  turned,  he  found  that 
he  did  not  know  the  way.  Poor  little 
thing!  he  was  lost;  and  his  feet  were 
oh !  so  tired  and  sore  from  walking 
over  the  rough  stones ! 

Then,  lying  by  the  dusty  roadside, 
he  thought :  "Ah  !  what  a  very  foolish 
lamb  I  have  been !  I  ought  to  have 
known  that  our  shepherd  had  chosen 
the  valley  because  he  knew  that  it  was 
the  best  place  for  us.  How  happy  I 
should  be  if  I  could  only  get  back  to 
the  fold  again !    But  I  don't  suppose 


I  shall  ever  be  missed,  for  all  lambs 
look  alike,  and  there  are  so  many !" 

Now,  children,  listen  while  I  tell 
you  the  very,  very  best  part  of  the 
whole  story, — he  was  missed!  Yes, 
the  shepherd  counted  the  lambs  every 
night;  and  that  night  he  found  only 
ninety-nine.  Again  he  counted,  and 
again  found  that  one  was  missing. 

Do  you  think  that  a  loving  shep- 
herd can  go  to  his  bed  and  rest,  know- 
ing that  one  of  his  lambs  is  lost  ?  ISTo, 
he  cannot ;  and  this  shepherd  took  his 
lantern  and  his  faithful  dog,  and  off 
they  started  down  the  road.  On  and 
on  they  went,  stopping  every  little 
while  to  listen,  and  to  look  in  all  the 
dark  comers.  Farther  and  farther 
still  they  went.  Then  suddenly  they 
stopped,  for  the  shepherd  thought  he 
heard  a  faint  sound.  Yes,  surely,  a 
faint  "Baa-baa !" 

Ah!  how  well  the  shepherd  knew 
his  little  lamb's  voice.  In  another 
minute  the  tired,  sorry  little  creature 
had  forgotten  all  his  troubles  and 
knew  only  happiness;  for  he  was  be- 
ing carried  in  the  shepherd's  arms 
safely  to  his  home. 

It  was  a  long  journey;  but  at  last 
the  fold  was  reached,  and  the  little 
lamb,  after  having  his  tired  feet 
bathed  in  cool  water  and  having  some 
cool  water  to  drink,  was  laid  tenderly 
down  to  rest  beside  the  other  lambs ; 
and  he  was  very  happy ! 


"Better  faithful  than  famous," — one  of  President  Roose- 
velt's characteristic  sayings. 


HENNY-PENNY^S  STARLINGS. 


FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 


Bv  Mary  Senior  Clark. 


' '  p  EEP,  peep !  Peep,  peep !"  piped 
four  little  voices,  as  four  little 
chicks  scrambled  out,  of  their  shells 
and  looked  out  into  the  world  for  the 
■first  time  in  their  little  lives. 

"Click-a-clucky !"  said  Mother 
Hennj-pennj,  "so  here  you  are  at 
last.  What,  are  there  no  more  than 
four  of  you  ?  Well,  well,  I  am  glad 
you  are  come  !  But  cuddle  in,  cuddle 
in,  my  dears ;  it  is  a  cold  world  just 
no\y  for  babies  like  you." 

Henny-penny  sat  in  the  stable, 
snuggled  in  among  the  straw  ;  but  out- 
side the  frost  was  hard,  and  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow. 

"Mother,"  cried  little  Ben,  running 
into  the  farmhouse  kitchen,  "Henny- 
penny  lias  got  some  chickens.  I  know 
she  has,  for  I  went  into  the  stable  just 
now  to  see  whether  Brown  Bess  had 
got  hay  enough,  and  I  heard  them  cry 
'Peep,  peep !'  " 

"Thank  you,  Ben,"  said  his  moth- 
er ;  "then  we  will  carrj-  them  some 
groats  and  warm  milk  for  their  sup- 
per; they  will  need  something  to  keep 
out  the  cold,  for  there  is  going  to  be 
a  bitter  frost  to-night." 

"Polly  go,  too!  Polly  go,  too!" 
cried  Ben's  little  sister,  pulling  at  her 
mother's  skirts. 

"Ay,"  said  her  motlier,  "Polly  shall 
go,  too;  but  she  must  come  and  let 
mother  wrap  her  up  warm  against  the 
cold." 


Out  in  the  yard  the  cock  was  walk- 
ing about,  looking  much  disgusted 
with  things  in  general,  and  lifting  his 
feet  very  high  out  of  the  snow.  The 
hens  cowered  in  the  barn  doorway  and 
watched  the  cock,  grumbling  every 
now  and  then  to  one  another :  "How 
cold  it  is !  I  don't  like  the  snow.  I 
do  wish  it  would  go  away  !" 

On  the  cow-house  roof  sat  eight 
starlings,"  as  close  together  as  they 
could  sit,  not  chattering  together  as 
starlings  usuallv  do.  but  silent  and 
sad.  The  farm  boy  came  by,  and  set 
down  in  the  yard  a  tin  pan  full  of  wa- 
ter, taking  away  the  one  already 
there,  which  was  now  filled,  with  a 
solid  block  of  ice.  At  sight  of  the 
water  the  starlings  moved  a  little,  and 
one  of  them  flew  do'^m,  alighting  close 
to  the  tin  pan. 

"Crrrrr  !  Get  away,"  said  the  cock ; 
"this  water  is  mine !" 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  said  the  starling, 
"but  we  are  hungry  and  thirsty;  let 
us  take  a  little." 

"Go  away !  You  don't  belong  here,'^ 
said  the  cock. 

"No,  my  lord,"  said  the  starling, 
"we  are  come  here  from  our  home  be- 
cause the  water  is  all  turned  to  stone, 
and  the  earth  is  turned  to  stone  also, 
and  the  snow  is  over  everything,  and 
we  can  find  neither  food  nor  drink." 


*l?irds  very"  coiuiiion    about    IJritish    bains   and 
(Uvflliii'is. 
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"Go  somewhere  else,"  said  the 
cock;  "tills  water  is  for  me  and  my 
hens.     Crrrrr !" 

The  starling  flew  back  to  the  cow- 
house roof,  and  at  that  moment  the 
farmer's  wife  and  her  children  crossed 
the  yard,  carrying  Henny-penny's 
supper  of  groats  and  warm  milk. 

"How  good  it  smells  I"  said  the 
starlings ;  and  they  flew  a  little  nearer. 

"Oh,  mother  I"  said  Ben,  in  the  sta- 
ble, "Henny-penny  has  got  only  four 
chicks,  and  last  time  she  had  thir- 
teen." 

"That  is  because  of  the  cold,"  said 
his  mother.  "'The  frost  has  chilled  all 
the  rest.  Come,  we  must  make  haste 
back ;  it  is  time  to  take  the  bread  out 
of  the  oven." 

She  gathered  the  addled  eggs  up  in 
her  apron  and  carried  them  away,  the 
children  following  her.  Henny- 
penny  was  busy  about  the  supper. 
"Cluck,  cluck,  cluck,"  she  said. 
"Come  and  eat,  chickies !  come  and 
eat !  Good  supper,  nice  warm  milk. 
Cluck,  cluck,  cluck !  pick  it  up,"  and 
she  caught  up  some  little  bits  and 
flung  it  down  before  them,  clucking 
and  calling. 

The  little  chickens  did  pick  up 
some,  but  they  were  too  young  to  care 
to  eat  much  as  yet,  and  they  were  soon 
glad  to  creep  under  her  warm  feathers 
again  and  cuddle  cozily  in. 

Then  Henny-penny  was  aware  of 
some  dark  objects  moving  on  the  sta- 
ble floor.  Was  it  mice  ?  She  looked 
up;  no,  it  was  starlings. 

"Dear  me,"  she  said,  "I  never  saw 
starlings  come  in  like  this  before." 

The  starlings  crept  closer.  "O 
great  hen,"  said  they,  "may  we  drink . 


from  your  saucer  ?  We  are  hungry 
and  thirsty.  The  water  is  all  turned 
to  stone,  the  earth  is  stone  also,  and 
we  can  find  neither  food  nor  drink." 

"Dear,  dear,  dear!"  said  Henny- 
penny,  "come  here,  then;  eat  and 
drink." 

The  starlings  diet  not  need  to  be  in- 
vited twice.  In  an  instant  eight  little 
dark  heads  were  around  the  saucer  of 
milk,  and  soon  there  was  not  a  drop 
nor  a  crumb  remain ino-. 

o 

Henny-penny  watched  them.  "Why, 
you  poor  things,"  she  said,  "you  are 
so  stiff  with  cold  that  you  can  hardly 
walk  or  fly.  Come  here  under  my 
wings  and  I  will  keep  you  warm. 
Come,  there  is  room  for  all." 

Henny-penny  spread  out  her  kind, 
motherly  wings,  and  the  starlings 
crept  joyfully  beneath  them.  Oh, 
how  warm  and  soft  and  nice  it  was 
there !  Verv  soon  thev  were  fast 
asleep,  chickens  and  starlings  and 
Henny-penny  and  all. 

The  farmer's  wife  was  busy  the 
next  morning,  and  she  sent  Meg,  the 
servant  girl,  to  the  stable  -with  Henny- 
penny's  breakfast.  Little  Polly  went 
\vith  her,  that  she  might  have  another 
look  at  the  dear  little  roimd  whit€ 
fluffv  chicks,  but  verv  soon  she  came 
flj^ng  back  to  the  kitchen.  "Mummy, 
mummy,"  she  cried,  "come  and  look ! 
Henny-penny  has  got  a  lot  more 
chickens,  so  big  and  so  black !  Come 
and  see !" 

Lots  of  chickens  ?  big  and  black  ? — 
what  could  that  mean  ?  Polly's  moth- 
er ran  to  the  stable,  and  when  she  saw 
Henny-penny  and  the  chickens  and 
the  starlings,  all  breakfasting  tlicre 
together,  she  cried,  "Well,  well,well !" 
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several  times  over,  and  called  lier  lius-  the  chickens  ran  to  make  sure  of  get- 
band  to  come  and  look.     ''Would  not  ting  the  places  they  liked  best. 
you  say  the  hen  understood  all  about  Every  night  as  long  as  the  frost 
the  frost,"  she  said,  "and  how  hard  lasted,  the  eight  starlings  came  to  the 
the  poor  birds  find  it  to  get  a  living  ?  stable    and    shared   the    supper    and 
I  am  sure  there  is  many  a  Christian  breakfast,  and  slept  warm  and  cozy 
might  learn  a  lesson  from  her."  beneath  Henny-penny's   kind   wings. 
She  herself  took  a  lesson,  for  she  The  farmer's  wife  took  care  that  they 
went  in  and  mixed  a  bowl  of  the  oat-  got  a  plentiful  meal,  and  when  any 
meal  on  ^vhich  she  fed  her  poultry,  visitors  came  to  the  farm  at  supper 
and  put  it  outside, — not  in  the  yard  time  she  always  took  them  out  to' the 
where  the  hens  and  ducks  might  get  stable     and     showed     tliem     Henny- 
it,  but  in  the  front  garden ;  and  she  penny's  starlings. 
put  a  pan  of  water  with  it ;  and  other  At  last  the  snow  melted,  the  waters 
starlings  came  to  it,  and  blackbirds  flowed  again,  and  the  earth  was  no 
and   robins,   and  little  tomtits   with  longer  a  stone.     Then  the  starlings 
their  funny  spectacled  faces.  came    to    Henny-penny     and     said: 
When  the  starlings  had  had  their  ''Good-bye,  good,  kind  Henny-penny, 
breakfast    with    Henny-penny,   they  we  are  going  to  our  homes  now,  and 
flew  away  for  the  day,  but  at  supper  soon  we  shall  be  building  nests  of  our 
time  there  they  were  again ;  and  when  own  ;    but   if   ever   earth   and  water 
they   had    finished,    they    stood    and  should  turn  to  stone  again  we  shall 
looked  at  her,  as  if  to  say,  "May  we  ?"  come  back  to  you." 

"Come,  tlien,"  said  Henny-penny,  Away    flew    the    starlings    to    the 

spreading  out  her  wings.  woods  and  fields,  and  built  nests  and 

"Cheep,  cheep,  cheep,  cheep !     But  laid  eggs   and   reared  little  ones  of 

they  must  not  take  our  places,"  cried  their  o^vn ;   and  when  the  nestlings 

the  four  little  chicks.  gi'ow  fidgety  and  will  not  keep  quiet 

"Pop  in  quickly  and  choose  your  unless  they  are  told  a  story,  the  one 

own  places,  then,"  said  Henny-penny,  they  always  like  best  to  hear  is  the 

"and  you  will  be  all  right."  story   of  that   terrible   time   of  cold 

So  the  little  chicks  bustled  under  when  earth  and  water  turned  to  stone 

in  a  gi-eat  hurry,  and  cuddled  in  be-  and  snow  covered  all  the  land;  and 

neath   her   soft,   do\\Tiy   breast;    and  how  kind  Henny-penny  took  pity  on 

then  came  the  starlings  and  cuddled  them,  and  gave  them  food  and  warmth 

in  also.     Ben  and  Polly,  who  were  and  shelter. 

looking  on,  laughed  to  see  how  fast  — Hand  and  Eye. 


PLAYING  CATERPILLAR. 

From  Pierre  Loti's  Story  of  a  Child. 

T  WILL  now  describe  a  game  that  I  feel  them  growing  in  my  shoulders 

gave   Antoinette     and    me    the  now:    *    *    *    they '11  soon  unfold." 

greatest  pleasure  during  those  two  de-  Finally  we  would  wake  up,  stretch 

licious  summers.  ourselves,   and,   without   saying  any- 

We  pretended  to  be  two  caterpil-  thing,  we  conveyed  by  our  manner 
lars,  and  we  would  creep  along  the  our  astonishment  at  the  great  trans- 
ground  upon  our  stomachs  and  our  formation  in  our  condition.  *  *  * 
knees  and  hunt  for  leaves  to  eat.  Then  suddenly  we  began  to  run 
After  having  done  that  for  some  time,  lightly  and  very  nimbly  in  our  tiny 
we  played  that  we  were  very,  very  shoes:  in  our  hands  we  held  the  cor- 
sleepy ;  and  we  would  lie  down  in  a  ners  of  our  pinafores,  which  we  waved 
corner  under  the  trees  and  cover  our  as  if  they  were  wings ;  we  ran  and 
heads  with  our  white  aprons — we  had  ran,  and  chased  each  other,  and  flew 
become  cocoons.  We  remained  in  about,  making  sharp  and  fantastic 
this  condition  for  some  time,  and  so  curves  as  we  went.  We  hastened  from 
tlioroughly  did  we  enter  into  the  role  flower  to  flower  and  smelled  all  of 
of  insects  in  a  state  of  metamorphosis,  them  ;  and  we  continually  imitated 
that  anyone  listening  would  have  the  restlessness  of  giddy  moths;  we 
heard  pass  between  us,  in  a  tone  of  imagined,  too,  that  we  were  imitating 
the  utmost  seriousness,  conversations  their  buzzing  when  we  exclaimed: 
of  this  nature : —  "Hou-ou-ou !" — a  noise  'we  made  by 

"Do  you  think  that  you  will  soon  filling  the  cheeks  with  air  and  puffing 

he  able  to  fly  ?"  it  out  quickly  through  the  half-closed 

"Oh,  yes  !  I  '11  be  flying  very  soon ;  mouth. 


They  might  not  need  me- 
Yet  they  might — 

I  '11  let  my  heart  be 
Just  in  siffht — 


^to*^ 


A  smile  so  small 

As  mine,  might  be 
Precisely  their 

Necessity. 

— Emily  Dickinson. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

The  individual  who  essays  gar- 
dening- in  a  small  plot,  either  because 
he  prefers  a  small  garden  or  because 
he  cannot  get  o,ne  larger,  wields  the 
tools  that  are  best  for  him  to  wield 
under  those  limited  conditions, — the 
spade,  for  instance.  When  a  larger 
field  is  to  be  cultivated,  the  plow 
comes  into  service.  Back  of  the 
handles  stands  the  hard-working  hus- 
bandman, staggering  over  the  thrust 
and  lift  of  the  plowshare,  and  at  the 
same  time  guiding  the  strong  horse 
that  is  furnishing  the  motive  power. 
The  spade  might  represent  the  pri- 
vate or  pioneer  kindergarten ;  the 
more  or  less  primitive  plow,  the  free 
association  kindergarten ;  and  many 
are  the  gardens  and  fields  that  they 
have  brought  to  rich  fruition. 


But  when  it  comes  to  cultivating 
broad  stretches  of  country,  whole 
prairies  of  fruitful  soil,  how  ineffec- 
tive would  be  the  spade,  how  inade- 
quate the  plow  of  primitive  type  I 
For  these  immense  fields  there  must 
be  agencies  more  elaborated,  with 
skillfully  adjusted  parts,  capable  of 
meeting  the  requirements  of  work  on 
a  great  scale;  and  so  comes  the  plow 
with  double  or  triple  plowshares,  and 
the  steam  plow,  bringing  mth  them 
the  cultivator,  the  reaper,  the  harvest- 
er, and  who  laiows  what  other  won- 
derful invention,  making  the  prairies 
blossom  and  bring  forth  in  a  way  to 
astonish  the  world. 

]S[ot  that  the  spade  and  the  simpler 
plow  need  be  laid  aside  as  of  no 
further  use.  The  spade  will  still 
be,  sometimes  by  necessity,  sometimes 
by  choice,  the  implement  used,  and 
the  cultivation  of  small  gardens  will 
not  cease.  I^Tor  will  the  more  or  less 
jjrimitive  plow,  requiring  so  much  of 
personal  exertion  in  driving  it,  be 
given  up;  for  there  will  still  exist 
rough  and  stony  fields  to  be  worked 
by  those  who  are  willing  to  bear 
the  lurch  and  strain  if  only  some 
difficult  field  may  be  plowed,  and  who, 
after  they  have  dug  out  tree  stumps 
and  carted  away  stones,  are  glad  to 
have  improved  machinery  put  to 
work  in  the  field,  when  their  prepara- 
tory labor  has  made  this  possible. 

As  the  American  afrricultural  ini- 
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plements,  wonderful  in  theij:  advance 
upon  those  in  use  for  ages  past,  have 
been  carried  to  almost  every  part  of 
the  globe,  helping  to  bring  about  a 
fructification  thousands  of  times  as 
gi-eat  as  that  in  earlier  days,  so  may 
the  public  kindergarten  spread  from 
country  to  country,  free  to  all  and 
good  enough  for  all,  even  for  those 
children  whose  parents'  purses  and 
wisdom  could  provide  for  them  the 
very  best. 

^  I  Material    for    the   making   of    a 

good  topical  analysis  is  contained  in 
Miss  Blow's  article  in  this  issue  of 
the  Review.  Such  a  mental  exer- 
cise is  not  only  good  in  itself,  but 
often  the  argument,  laid  bare,  can  be 
more  dispassionately  judged  than 
when  clothed  with  a  drapery  of  ex- 
pression which,  while  giving  delight 
to  many  and  enhancing  for  them  the 
argumentative  form,  may,  for  others, 
distract  attention  from  points  in  the 
argument  or  be  unpleasing  in  the 
color  or  texture  of  the  drapery,  or  in 
the  hanging  of  its  folds. 

The  beautiful  close  of  Miss  Blow's 
article  shows  the  sincerity  and  frank- 
ness which  characterize  its  writer 
and  the  earnest  spirit  necessary  to  all 
helpful  discussion. 

Whether  Miss  Blow's  deductions 
made  from  her  summing  up  of  the 
thirty  years  of  kindergarten  experi- 
ence which  America  has  had  are  ac- 
cepted by  all  or  not,  it  is  of  great  ad- 


vantage to  have  had  this  sununing  up 
made.  The  strong  presentation  of 
issues  will  stimulate  thought,  observa- 
tion, and  action,  and  thus  clarify 
judgment. 

Certainly  the  old  clash  of  ideas 
concerning  Liberty  and  Law  is  now 
centered  about  the  kindergarten  pro- 
gram. Liberty  may  run  into  debili- 
tating license,  law  be  degraded  into 
mechanism  and  form.  "Liberty  un- 
der Law"'  settles  the  question  theo- 
retically ;  but  the  next  decade  of  our 
kindergarten  experience  ^\i\\.  disclose 
much  as  to  the  true  law  under  which 
the  program  should  be  determined, 
and  the  true  liberty  of  the  kinder- 
gartner  who  has  the  carrying  out  of 
the  program. 

Three  decades  of  experience  do  not 
give  all  the  experience  that  the  kin- 
dergarten is  to  have ;  and  it  may  eas- 
ily be  that  some  questions, — as,  for 
instance,  that  of  numbers  in  kinder- 
gartens— are  not  yet  worked  out  to 
the  full.  With  ten  and  a  hundred 
conceded  as  extremes,  have  our  pub- 
lic kindergartens  of  fifty  pupils  now 
achieved  such  a  state  of  perfection 
that  public  kindergartens  containing 
a  smaller  number  might  not  be  better 
if  all  that  experience  has  taught  us 
>were  used  in  conducting  them  ? 


["he  I.  K.  U.  convention  days  in 
Boston  promise  to  be  as  full  of  strong 
discourse  and  live  discussion  as  those 
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of  any  previous  meeting;  and  al- 
tliongh  the  change  of  date  announced 
last  month  will  render  some  readjust- 
ment necessary  and  is  therefore  to  be 
regretted,  we  trust  that  it  will  not 
cause  manv  to  be  debarred  from  this 
educational  feast. 


BosTOis^  bears  out  the  English  char- 
acter generally  attributed  to  it  by  be- 
ing at  its  pleasantest  in  Spring, — in 
the  latter  part  of  Spring ;  and  as  every 
hostess,  on  what  she  feels  to  be  a 
highly  honorable  occasion,  wants  her 
home  to  be  at  its  best  for  her  ^nisitors, 
the  Massachusetts  hostess  can  but 
hope  that  Boston  and  its  surrounding's 
will  be  at  their  best  during  the  stav 
of  the  warmly  expected  guests.  It  is 
hoped  that  many  visitors  will  find  it 
possible  to  prolong  their  stay  for  a 
few  days  after  the  convention  for  the 
sake  of  doing  a  little  sight-seeing  in 
Boston  and  making  trips  to  Concord, 
Phanouth,  and  other  places  of  his- 
toric and  literary  interest.  The  late 
Spring  with  its  more  advanced  vege- 
tation brings  out  greater  beauty  in 
these  famous  spots;  but  by  the  time 
the  convention  meets,  the  Winter 
bareness  will  show  some  signs  of  be- 
ing "clothed  upon." 

With  fares  at  the  rate  of  one 
and  one  third  for  the  round  trip, 
and  special  rates  for  the  short 
trips  also,  the  I.  K.  U.  guests 
have   the    opportunity    of   getting   a 


great  deal  of  professional  profit  and 
memorable  pleasure  for  a  compara- 
tively small  outlay.  Just  as  East- 
erners ought,  if  possible,  to  see  Niag- 
ara and  the  wonders  of  the  far  West 
before  going  abroad,  so  those  from 
newer  parts  of  our  coimtry  would  be 
better  prepared  for  that  trip  across 
the  seas  which  comes  each  year  to  a 
greater  number  of  kindergartners,  if 
they  preface  it  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
ancestral  parts  of  their  o\yn  land. 
Boston  hopes  for  a  rousing  attend- 
ance, and  promises  a  welcome  big 
enough  to  go  around,  however  large 
the  attending  number  may  be.  The 
more  the  better;  and  may  all  who 
travel  thither  feel  amply  repaid  for 
their  expenditure  of  time,  money, 
and  strength ! 


A  SAMPLE  of  our  good  immigrant 
stock  is  seen  in  a  Swedish  family 
that  came  to  our  country  not  many 
years  ago.  They  were  peasants  on  a 
large  estate  in  their  native  country, 
and  had  been  brought  up  under  the 
tutelage  of  a  wise  lady  of  the  manor 
whose  honorary  title  on  the  estate  and 
in  the  adjoining  village  was  "Gaard- 
Eruen," — the  Farm  Madam. 

All  the  members  of  this  familv 
were  workers.  The  little  girls  were 
trained  first  at  home  in  helping  their 
mother,  and  afterwards  up  at  the 
Earm  Madam's  great  home  in  more 
delicate    and     skillful     housewifery. 
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The  boys  first  did  chores  on  their 
father's  little  holding,  then  up  at  the 
farm  proper,  and  later  either  took  a 
stated  place  upon  the  farm  or  went 
to  leafn  a  trade.  The  foundations 
of  this  family  life  were  laid  in  re- 
ligion,  openly  acknowledged  by  word 
and  shown  in  uprightness  of  life  and 
character.  The  children  had  received 
from  their  parents  and  from  the 
Farm  Madam  a  careful  training  in 
peasant  manners,  but  their  respeci 
for  others  was  modified  by  due  self- 
respect.  They  possessed  goodness  of 
heart,  a  fair  quality  of  mind,  and  a 
naturally  quiet  demeanor.  With  all 
these,  it  may  surely  be  said  that  they 
had  what  might  veritably  be  called 
good  breeding,  although  scholarly  ed- 
ucation and  courtliness  were  lacking. 
One  of  the  noticeable  things  about 
the  behavior  of  the  children  was 
their  appreciation  of  services  ren- 
dered them  by  the  parents.  This 
was  largely  a  result  of  training.  For 
instance,  when  the  mother  had  fin- 
ished a  new  dress  for  one  of  her  little 
girls,  she  would  put  it  on  the  child 
and  say,  following  a  pretty  Swedish 
custom:  "May  yon  be  happy  while 
wearing  it !"  And  while  the  little  girl 
was  in  tlie  natural  glow  of  pleasure 


over  the  new  garment,  the  mother 
would  help  her  to  express  herself  in  a 
suitably  worded  response.  This  be- 
ing done  with  the  new  dress  of  each 
child,  the  pretty  response  soon  came 
easy  and  natural  when  occasion  called 
for  it,  and  other  recognitions  of  serv- 
ice or  favor  were  similarly  brought 
about.  In  many  such  simple  ways, 
gentle  teaching  passed  from  heart  to 
heart,  making  service  sweeter,  wheth- 
er rendered  or  received. 

The  peasant  father  was  an  excep- 
tional man, — not  in  ability,  in  char- 
acter alone, — and  he  was  much  hon- 
ored by  his  children.  One  chance 
saying  of  his  (not  original)  was  never 
forgotten  by  them.  When  they  were 
in  Sweden  they  heard  of  an  old  man 
neglected  by  his  children  and  left  un- 
supported and  uncared  for  in  his  help- 
less age.  "Ah,  yes !"  said  their  own 
quiet,  cheerful,  hard-working  father, 
"one  father  can  bring  up  seven  chil- 
dren, but  seven  children  cannot  take 
care  of  one  old  father."  The  bare 
justice  involved  in  filial  care  of  aged 
parents  appealed  to  the  children 
through  their  father's  saying,  and 
great  is  the  generosity  and  tenderness 
now^  shown  to  these  parents  by  their 
Americanized  sons  and  daughters. 


Follow  tliy  better  heart. 

Follow  thy  better  will, 
And  so  thy  better  self 

In  thy  best  self  fulfill- 
To  thv  best  self  be  true. 


A  LITTLE  WHILE  IN  KINDERGARTEN.* 


By  Florence  Gleed  Tkaue. 


W/  IiSrTER  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  spring  had  really  come. 
Day  after  day  the  rain  had  fallen 
steadily,  and  mud  was  the  most  plen- 
tiful thing  in  our  neighborhood.  In- 
deed, it  was  so  plentiful  on  a  certain 
Friday,  that  as  I  stood  at  the  door 
and  gTeeted  each  child  with  a  shake 
of  the  hand,  I  was  provided  with  a 
large  rag  and  some  pieces  of  news- 
paper, with  which  to  wipe  off  the 
worst  of  the  mud  from  their  over- 
weighted shoes. 

Frank  and  Louie  were  about  the 
last  of  the  children  to  arrive;  and 
Avhen  they  did,  one  glance  was  suffi- 
cient to  tell  that  thev  were  in  dire  dis- 
tress,  Louie,  poor  child  !  having  fallen 
down  in  the  deepest  and  softest  of  the 
wayside  mud.  '  Louie  cried  because 
he  was  covered  with  mud,  and  Frank 
cried  because  Louie  cried. 

Frank  wailed:  "We  stopped  at 
the  water  trough,  but  the  horses  had 
drinked  up  all  the  water;  and  so  we 
could  n't  wash  off  any  of  the  mud." 
It  then  flashed  through  my  mind  that 
Frank  and  Louie,  and  indeed  many 
others  who  had  not  previously  been 
scrupulously  clean  in  their  personal 
appearance,  had  of  late  been  very 
much  improved.  Of  course,  I  had 
accounted  for  this  improvement  by 
thinking  that  the  lessons  on  cleanli- 

•Begnn  in  December,  1901. 


ness  received  in  kindergarten  were 
taking  effect — now  I  knew  that  some 
of  the  improvement  must  be  credited 
to  the  attraction  of  a  new  water 
trough,  painted  a  brilliant  red,  which 
had  lately  been  placed  in  front  of  a 
neighboring  saloon. 

"Do  you  always  wash  there  ?"  I 
asked. 

"Yes,  if  it  ain't  too  awful  cold," 
Frank  replied. 

Frank  seemed  to  think  that  a  water 
trough's  primary  office  was  to  make 
itself  useful  as  a  wash  bowl  and  bath 
tub.  I  said  that  I  should  think  the 
o\\Tier  would  object;  but  when  T 
ceased  talking,  Frank's  opinion  about 
a  water  trough  was  exactly  the  same 
as  when  I  began. 

What  to  do  with  Louie,  or  even 
where  to  begin,  was  a  problem;  but 
one  thing  stared  us  plainly  in  the 
face,- — and  that  was,  that  he  needed 
attention.  In  the  kindergarten  stood 
a  large  box  in  which  we  treasured 
anything  in  the  way  of  clothing  that 
might  happen  to  be  given  us. 

To  this  box  I  went;  but  our  stock 
was  low.  After  rummaging  through 
it  twice,  the  most  likely  garments 
proved  to  be  a  little  suit  of  unbleached 
cotton  flannel  underwear.  The  next 
thing  on  the  program  was  to  put 
Louie  into  a  nice  warm  bath,  although 
it  Avas  Friday.      I  sav  "nlihouah   it 
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was  Friday,"  because,  wlieii  tubbing 
was  done,  we  chose  to  do  it  along  the 
lines  of  true  economy,  which  meant 
early  in  the  week,  that  the  results 
might  be  enjoyed  the  longer. 

When  Louie  had  had  a  thorough 
scrubbina:,  and  was  arraved  in  nice 
clean  clothes,  he  looked  very  lovable, 
and  seemed  to  feel  at  peace  with  all 
the  world,  lie  sur\-cye(l  the  new 
garments,  and  his  verdict  was: 
"Them's  dandv,  them  is."  Then 
^^ith  a  most  beseeching  look  he  added. 
"Kin  I  go  home  in  'em  ?'' 

I  thought  at  first  that  he  might 
create  quite  a  sensation  if  he  appeared 
on  the  street  in  such  startling  array ; 
but  Louie  was  irresistible,  especially 
whon  just  out  of  the  bath  tub;  and, 
so,  trusting  that  by  noon  his  coat 
v\oukl  l>e  dry,  I  said  that  he  might. 

Louie  seemed  very  happy  that 
morning,  and  once,  while  all  were 
busily  working  upon  their  Easter 
cards,  I  heard  him  singing  softly  his 
little  song:    "Do  not  forget  me." 

When  the  time  for  going  home  ar- 
rived, Louie  steadfastly  refused  all 
offers  of  help  about  his  coat.  Now 
this  was  very  unusual ;  but  his  reason 
was  that  he  wanted  all  the  people  to 
see  liis  new  clothes.  At  last,  after  a 
very  wordy  and  somewhat  heated  dis- 
cussion, we  compromised,  —  Louie 
would  wear  his  coat  if  I  would  take 
hi  HI  down  the  stairs.  I  tried  not  to 
be  vaiu,  hut  T  always  felt  extremely 
happy  when  Louie  showed  marks  of 
preference  for  me.  The  Good-bye 
Song  was  sung,  little  hamls  were 
shaken,  and  our  troop  of  tiny  men 
and  women  filed  down  the  stairs  and 
out  into  the  street.      I  watrliod,  as  T 


liad  often  done  before,  for  their  good- 
bye smiles  before  the  children  turned 
the  comer.  Frank  and  Louie  were 
the  last  of  the  throng',  for  the  "poor 
little  legs  which  had  never  growed" 
could  not  go  very  fast.  When  the 
corner  was  reached,  Frank  smiled  and 
Louie  threw  back  a  kiss,  and  then  the 
1)uildings  hid  them  from  my  sight. 
I  have  not  seen  Louie  since  that  day. 
"I  shall  CO  to  him  but  he  shall  not 

return  to  me." 

In  the  paper  the  following  day  was 

printed : — 

"Louie  Jerach,  four  vears, 

10  Jerome  Alley.     Accident." 

About  half  wav  between  the  kin- 
dergarten  and  Louie's  home  was  a 
store  over  whose  door  hung  this  sign : 
"Family  Liquor  Store."  The  only 
connection  that  I  could  ever  trace  be- 
tween any  family  and  this  store  is 
expressed  by  the  word — ruination. 
Louie  had  either  been  called  in,  or 
else  had  gone  in  of  his  o^\^l  accord, — 
\eYj  likely  the  latter,  for  he  had  often 
sung  in  the  saloon. 

A  new  counter  was  being  placed 
in  this  store,  and  in  some  imkno\vn 
manner  this  counter  fell  over  the 
child.  Lie  was  terribly  crushed.  His 
pitiful  cries  and  moans  brought  wom- 
en from  the  rooms  above, — women 
whom  one  would  at  first  think  unfit 
to  touch  his  dear  little  body ;  but  who 
shall  say  that  this  was  not  Christ's 
way  of  saying,  as  he  did  once  long 
ago,  "Go  and  sin  no  more."  They 
(lid  whal  they  could  to  relieve  the 
little  sufiorer.  Only  the  good  is 
worth  recording;  and  so,  on  the 
last  day,  we  shall  perhaps  find  that  it 
is  written  of  these  women  in  letters 
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of  gold,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these,  je  did  it 
unto  me." 

Louie  was  tenderly  carried  home, 
and  he  lingered  until  that  mysterious 
and  beautiful  hour  called  midnight, 
- — that  hour  which  seems  often  to  be 
set  apart  by  the  holy  angels  for  carry- 
ing the  Father's  tired  children  home. 

The  only  one  for  whom  the  little 
lad  asked,  when  moments  of  con- 
sciousness came  to  hJm,  knew  not  that 
she  was  so  sadly  needed;  but  in  the 
kindergarten  she  had  been  privileged 
to  prepare  his  little  body  for  its  last 
resting  place;  for,  strange  to  say,  it 
was  in  the  little  garments  which  had 
given  him  such  pleasure  only  a  few 
hours  before,  that  he  was  laid  io 
sleep  I 

As  we  thought  of  these  things  we 
were  glad  that  we  had  stretched  out 
our  kindergarten  accommodations  and 
made  room  for  one  child  more.  Louie 
Jjad  been  happy  for  at  least  a  little 
while  in  kindergarten. 

"Wlien  I  went  to  the  Jeraich  home  on 
the  following  Monday  I  took  a  little 
package  containing  Louie's  unfinished 
work, — a  little  sewing  card,  and  a 
mat  with  only  a  few  strips  woven  in 
it,  thinking  that  his  mother  would 
cherish  them.  I  was  disgusted,  how- 
ever, when  I  found  that  her  chief 
grief  seemed  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
she  would  no  longer  receive  the  monev 
which  Louie  used  to  earn. 

She  said  that   she  wished  it  had 


been  the  baby,  which  she  did  not  want 
at  all.  The  bab}^  was  about  four 
months  old,  and  the  mother  was  put- 
ting strong  green  tea  into  its  feeding 
bottle.  When  I  remonstrated,  she 
said  that  it  was  cheaper  than  milk. 
I  rose  to  go,  selfishly  thinking  that  I 
would  keep  the  little  treasures  myself, 
M'hen  Mrs.  Jerach  flung  her  arms 
around  me  and  kissed  me! 

At  last,  fumbling  in  her  pocket,  she 
drew  forth  a  little  crumpled  paper 
which  she  placed  in  my  hand.  I 
opened  it  and  found  that  it  contained 
a  little  bro-um  curl.  Ah,  how  guilty 
I  felt !  After  all,  Mrs.  Jerach  knew 
me  better  than  I  knew  her ! 

''The  most  original  element  of  a 
woman's  soul  is  maternal  love,  which 
at  no  stage  of  development,  and  in  no 
decline  of  the  human  race,  can  belie 
the  stamp  of  the  holiest  nature."  We 
understood  each  other  now, — we  had 
something  in  common, — for  we  had 
both  loved  Louie ! 

There  was  no  thought  of  money 
now;  the  mother's  tears  flowed  be- 
cause her  child  was  dead.  I  put  the 
little  living  baby  in  her  arms,  and  she 
kissed  it.  I  gave  her  the  package 
which  I  had  brought.  She  opened  it, 
and,  after  handling  the  little  pieces 
of  work  tenderlv,  she  kissed  them  and 
gave  me  back  the  unfinished  card. 

As  often  as  I  look  at  it,  I  seem  to 
hear  a  shrill  childish  voice  singing: — 

<'  Do  not  forget  me  !  " 


JOLLY    WIND    SPRITE. 

Hv    Anna    \V.    Dk   Kav. 

The  wind's  a  jolly  little  sprite, 

His  merry  tricks  we  see ; 
The  leaves  upon  the  tree  he  shakes 

Then  scampers  off  in  glee. 

He  makes  the  pretty  flowers  nod, 
He  tnrns  the  windmill  'round ; 

He  whistles  loud,  or  moans  and  groans, 
Or  breathes  with  whisp'ring  sound. 

He  whirls  the  smoke  in  chimneys  tall. 
He  bends  the  green  grass  low^ ; 

He  's  here,  we  think  ;   he  \s  yonder,  now,- 
So  swiftly  does  he  go. 

This  funny  little  sprite,  the  wind, 

We  hear  but  cannot  see. 
Oh,  there !  He  took  that  big  man's  hat 

And  hung  it  on  the  tree ! 


MORNINGS  IN  BOSTON  KINDERGARTENS.    III. 

AT  THE  HILLSIDE  SCHOOL,  JAMAICA  PLAIN. 


Bv  Si  SAN  C.   AiKLx. 


r^  NE  spring-like  day  in  January, 
I  spent  a  helpfnl  and  refresh- 
ing morning  in  the  Hillside  Kinder- 
garten, Jamaica  Plain.  Perhaps  some 
morning  you,  too,  will  visit  the  happy 
place.  The  school  building  is  a  red 
brick  one  on  Seaverns  avenue,  quite 
near  the  railroad  station,  and,  if  you 
walk  up  the  street  between  half  past 
eight  and  nine  o'clock,  you  will  have 
an  active  escort  of  girls  and  boys,  who 
Avill  not  fail  to  show  you  the  way. 
In   the  kindergarten,   a   mom  just 


opposite  the  front  door.  Miss  Poor, 
and  hor  assistant.  Miss  Bro'svn,  were 
arrauffino-  the  material  for  the  morn- 
ing's  work.  They  gave  me  a  (Cordial 
greeting,  and  I  sat  down  to  enjoy  the 
comiug  of  the  little  ones,  leaving  the 
kindergartners  to  finish  their  prepa- 
rations. 

The  children  came  singly  and  in 
groups.  One  little  girl  with  her  doll 
was  soon  joined  by  several  others,  the 
play  wdth  dolly  being  happily  shared 
bv  them  all.     The  more  active  cliil- 
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dren  ami^^sed  themselves  by  ruimiiig 
lightly  about  the  circle,  deftly  dodg- 
ing the  two  great  posts  which  support 
the  floor  above,  for  the  building  is 
old,  and  was  not  built  for  a  kinder- 
garten. One  or  two  older  boys  tried 
climbing  these  posts,  and  all  seemed 
to  enjoy  themselves  thoroughly  in  a 
quiet,  orderly  way.  Those  j^ounger 
and  less  active  sat  in  their  chairs  and 
watched  the  fun,  their  faces  being 
quite  as  happy  as  any. 

At  nine  o'clock  some  soft  music 
from  the  piano  called  all  to  their  seats, 
and  a  good  morning  song  was  sung, 
the  children,  kindergartners,  and  two 
students  standing.  Then  all  were 
animated  clocks,  and  the  pendulums 
really  kept  excellent  time,  considering 
that  they  were  not  moved  by  ma- 
chinery !  A  reverent  prayer  was  then 
said,  after  which  the  children  were 
free  for  a  little  talk.  Several  told  of 
their  babies  at  home,  of  what  their 
babies  could  do ;  and  I  saw  one  little 
girl  show  another  Jioiu  her  baby  tum- 
bled down  and  did  not  crv.  She 
acted  it  out  in  a  very  funny  way,  fall- 
ing down  on  her  face  and  jumping 
up  with  a  laugh. 

The  day  before  had  been  a  very 
rainy  one,  and  consequently  there  had 
been  no  school  session, — something 
quite  new  in  Boston.  This  seemed  to 
have  made  an  impression  on  some  of 
the  boys,  who  commented  upon  it  in 
an  animated  way.  One  little  fellow, 
hearing  the  fire  alarm  just  then  strike, 
called  out  in  an  important,  knowing 
mamier,  "No  school  this  after!" 

Merry  songs  were  then  sung,  among 
them  The  Greeting, — 

"  O  !  see  them  here, 
These  friends  so  dear." 


While  singing  the  ''How  do  you  do  ?" 
part  of  the  song,  the  children  shook 
hands  with  each  other. 

The  sun  shone  warmly  through  the 
south  windows,  seeming  especially 
welcome  after  the  rain ;  and  a 
"light-bird"  that  gleamed,  large  and 
white,  on  the  wall,  was  a  pleasure  to 
all  who  saw  it. 

When  Miss  Poor  asked  who  remem- 
bered one  of  their  new  songs,  a  New 
Year  song  was  suggested.  This  hav- 
ing been  sung,  there  came  a  whisper- 
ing play  which  the  children  liked  very 
much.  All  thought  of  the  I^ew  Year's 
name,  1902,  and  of  the  new  month's 
name,  January;  and  all  whispered 
them  in  chorus,  over  and  over  again. 
Tt  was  much  more  interesting  than 
saying  the  same  things  aloud  ! 

Time  for  the  Gift  work  had  now 
arrived.  The  tables  had  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  two  students  while  the 
children,  carrying  their  chairs,  were 
marching  to  their  appointed  places. 
The  older  ones,  having  reached  their 
places  first,  sat  and  listened  quietly 
to  the  well-marked  music  while  the 
yoTmger  ones  went  into  a  small  room 
with  Miss  Brown  for  their  Gift  ex- 
ercise. 

The  older  children's  work  with  the 
Fourth  Gift  was  preceded  by  a  quick, 
orderly  finding  of  comers,  first  on  a 
large  cube  which  Miss  Poor  had^  then 
on  the  children's  individual  boxes; 
and  many  of  the  twenty-eight  girls 
and  boys  told  accurately  which  cor- 
ners were  touched.  Sharp  eyes  then 
watched  to  see  how  Miss  Poor  opened 
her  box,  and  hands  rested  after  all 
had  done  as  she  did.  The  bricks  were 
held  up  by  their  smallest  faces,  one 
at  a  time,  then   placed  on  the  table 
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imtil  the  "star  pattern,"  as  the  chil- 
dren called  it,  was  formed  by  four 
bricks,  the  remaining  fom*  bricks  be- 
ing placed  about  this  figure  just  as  the 
children  chose^  thus  making  a  variety 
of  pretty  designs. 

Miss  Poor  drew  a  picture  of  four 
of  these  designs  on  the  board,  and  the 
children  copied  with  their  bricks  the 
one  they  liked  best.  One  little  girl 
drew  her  favorite  pattern  on  the 
board, — and  very  good  it  was. 

Ae-ain  the  clock  s'ave  its  silent  an- 
noimcement.  Lunch  time  had  come. 
Those  who  had  brought  a  luncheon 
from  home  ate  it,  and  the  others  spent 
a  free,  happy  time  in  looking  at  pic- 
ture books,  or  in  playing.  After 
lunch,  the  little  ones  from  the  other 
room  came  to  play  games  with  the 
older  class.  The  circle  was  formed 
and  tliey  all  had  a  merry  time.  One 
child  wanted  to  go  skating.  The  oth- 
ers joined  in  the  sport,  and  it  was 
kept  up  until  a  jolly  bout  of  snow- 
balling began.  Only  soft,  round, 
snowballs  were  used,  of  course !  Be- 
fore the  snowballing  began  I  noticed 
that  the  children  took  off  their  skates 
quite  as  carefully  as  they  had  put 
them  on.  Then  all  walked  home  on 
the  sidewalk  (the  red  circle  on  the 
iloor),  remembering  to  look  both  ways 
before  they  crossed  the  street! 

"Travelers"  was  the  next  game 
chosen,  and  "sleeping  land"  was  rep- 
resented in  a  wav  novel  to  me.  The 
children  lay  flat  on  the  floor,  faces 
down,  heads  together,  and  toes  out, 
making  a  pretty,  childish  picture  in 
relaxation. 

"The  train  is  all  ready,   and  we 


must  be  off,"  was  the  next  attractive 
game,  and  I  suspect  that  its  particu- 
lar charm  lay  in  the  impromptu  in- 
vention of  one  child.  The  train  was 
a  Xew  York  one,  and  the  children 
xN'ere  to  tell,  upon  their  return  home, 
where  thev  had  been.  There  was 
some  hesitation  on  reaching  New 
York,  as  to  the  best  place  for  them 
to  go.  Active  little  Harry  decided 
to  go  down  the  harbor  in  a  boat,  and 
a  police  boat  at  that !  This  he  accom- 
plished by  sitting  on  the  floor,  feet 
out,  and  propelling  himself  along 
with  his  hands.  Going  down  the  har- 
bor in  a  police  boat  was  unanimously 
decided  upon,  and  all  left  the  train 
and  followed  Harry.  Then  came  the 
journey  back  to  Boston,  and  tales  told 
at  home  of  what  had  been  seen.  One 
had  seen  Prince  Henry  in  a  police 
boat ! 

Quiet  sense  games  followed,  dur- 
ing which  the  children  were  all  seat- 
ed on  the  floor.  After  these  games, 
the  story  of  the  Ice  King's  Palace  was 
attentively  listened  to,  and  next  came 
the  Occupation  of  paper-folding  and 
cutting  of  oblongs.  All  the  children 
were  delighted  with  the  eight  oblongs 
which  they  had  cut  with  their  small 
scissors,  and  which  were  put  into  en- 
velopes marked  with  the  children's 
names,  ready  for  pasting  the  next 
day.  It  was  now  time  to  say  "Good- 
bve,"  and  "home  to  mother  dear"; 
so  wraps  were  put  on  and  the  cheerful 
little  people  trudged  home.  I,  too, 
soon  said  good-bye,  feeling  that  the 
morning  had  been  well  spent,  with 
earnest,  loving  kindergartners,  and 
dear,  happy  children. 
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The  Snow  Baby.  By  Josephine  Die- 
bitsch  Peary.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany.    New  York.     .fl.20  net. 

Many  young  cliildren  liave  become  so 
well  acquainted  with  Agoonack,  the  typical 
little  Eskimo  girl,  that  they  are  prepared  to 
give  an  understanding  welcome  to  tliis  true 
story  of  the  Peary  baby,  with  its  pictures 
taken  from  life  and  fiom  the  scenes  de- 
scribed. The  welcome  will  not  be  regietted 
upon  furtlier  acquaintance  with  the  book, 
for  it  tells  a  happy,  graphic  story  of  the 
"Snow  Baby's  "  life  in  the  northern  land 
that  will  fascinate  many  a  child  reader. 
Through  sympathetic  interest,  first  in  little 
Marie  in  the  strange  country  with  its  long- 
night,  and  then  in  "Billy-bah" — the  twelve- 
year-old  Eskimo  girl  who  came  to  America 
on  a  visit  —  in  tlie  (to  her)  strange  country 
of  short  days  and  short  nights,  the  children 
will  gain  much  more  than  the  geographical 
knowledge  which  this  book  gives  them  so 
vividly.  Whoever  reads  The  Snow  Baby 
aloud  for  a  child's  pleasure,  will  find  him- 
self reading  for  his  own  pleasure,  too,  before 
many  leaves  have  been  turned.  The  pro- 
fuse supply  of  jiictures  and  the  clear  black 
print  of  the  book  give  it  additional  attrac- 
tion. 

Clean  Petek  and  the  Children  of 
Grubbylea.  By  Ottilia  Adelborg.  Trans- 
lated by  Ada  Wallas.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  Xew  York. 

We  are  not  told  the  nationality  of  Ottilia 
Adelborg,  or  who  "  S.  S.,"  the  maker  of 
the  comical  pictures,  may  be  ;  but  the 
source  of  the  book  would  seem  to  be  Swe- 
dish. The  dirty  children  of  Grubbylea  are 
of  the  most  rollicking,  fascinating  goit,  so 
happy  and  charming  wlien  riding  their  pig 
or  chasing  each  other  with  smouched  faces 
and  tumbled  hair,  that  they  are  not  the  only 
ones  feeling  lenient  toward  their  dirt  and 
scalawagism.  But  Clean  Peter,  in  his 
scanty  yet  courtly  robe  of  white,  and  witli 
his  dauntless  energy, —  he  is  a  charmer, 
too  ;  and  we  cannot  help  being  interested 
in  his  lively  labors  as  he  buys  all  his  various 
I>ath  conveniences  and  then  proceeds  to  ladi- 
cal  measures  with  his  mischievoxis  and  elu- 


sive friends.  The  tussles  over  baths,  hair 
cutting  and  combing,  and  di'essing  are 
many  and  comical ;  and  we  are  happy  to 
see  the  "  cleaned-up  "  boys  and  girls  almost 
as  happy  and  j^roud  in  their  condition  of 
spandy  neatness  as  they  were  in  their  origi- 
nal condition  of  jollity  and  smirch.  The 
pictures  are  extremely  pretty, —  dainty  in 
coloring  and  full  of  movement  and  fancy. 
The  text  is  bright  and  crisp,  four  or  six 
lines  in  rhyme  accompanying  and  explain- 
ing each  picture. 

The  Daisy  ;  or,  Cautionary  Stokie.s  in 
Ver.se.  1807.  The  Cowslip;  or,Moi;E 
Cautionary'  Stories  in  Verse.  1811. 
By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Turner.  A  Xew 
Riddle  Book.  By  John-the-Giant- 
Killer,  Esq.  The  Leadenhall  Press  Ltd., 
London,  Eng.  ;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
Xew  York.     $0.25. 

These  tiny  volumes  belong  to  the  Illus- 
trated Shilling  Series  of  Forgotten  Chil- 
dren's Books.  They  are  reprints  bearing 
the  features  of  the  originals,  with  covers 
crudely  gay  and  woodcuts  rough  but  ex- 
pressive. 

The  Daisy'  and  Cowslip  were  written 
"  for  the  amusement  of  little  masters  and 
misses  "  ;  and  the  writer  considered  them 
"adapted  to  the  ideas  of  children  from 
four  to  eight  years  old."  Mrs.  Turner 
wrote  other  books  of  stories  and  other  ver.se, 
including.  The  Crocus,  The  Pink,  and 
Short  Poems;  but  "none  had  the  cliarm 
or  vogue"  of  the  two  here  revived.  The 
Lditddu  Spectator  says:  "Mrs.  Turner 
evidently  touched  a  chord  which  few  mod- 
ern hands  have  been  able  to  sound  ;  and 
probably  the  reason  is  that  Mrs.  Turner  did 
not  care  in  the  least  what  grown-up  people 
thought  of  lier  work.  The  modern  author, 
as  the  child  at  once  feels,  has  oidy  one  eye 
upon  the  chilcjren.  The  other  eye  is  fixed 
upon  the  grown-\ip  public, —  with  some 
reason,  it  must  be  owned,  for  the  grown- 
up public  holds  the  purse."  The  cliarin 
for  the  children  consists  in  the  dramatic 
liveliness  of  tlie  incidents,  all  relating 
closely  to  child-life  ;  in  the  compact  way  in 
which  the  entire  story  is  put  into  two,  three, 
or,  at  the  most,  four  verses  ;  and  in  the 
bounding  rhythm    and  easy  rhyme  of  the 
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verses.  A  New  Riddle  Book  contains  a 
collection  of  ancient  riddles,  each  with  the 
answer  pictured  above  it.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  disgusting  one  about  the  pump, 
and  a  few  on  unpleasant  subjects  or  over- 
Inbulous  in  character,  the  riddles  are  what 
children  would  like  and  are  suitable  for 
them  to  guess.  All  of  the  books  are  in- 
teresting from  an  anTi(|uarian  standpoint. 

The    Rairx   Books.     A  Book  of  Days. 

By    Clare    Bridgnian.      E.     P.    Dutton, 

New  York.     $1.2.5  a  set. 

This  is  an  English  book  and  celebrates 
many  "  days  "  strange  to  children  of  other 
lands ;  but  in  deference  to  possible  pur- 
chasers on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Do- 
minion Day,  for  Canada,  and  Independence 
Day,  for  the  United  States,  have  also  a  share 
of  notice.  It  is  a  highly  colored  little  book, 
and  has  bits  of  old  rhyme  scattered  through 
its  very  sim]ile  prose. 

Bible  Lessoxs  foi:  Little  Begixxers. 
By  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Cushman  Haven. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York. 
10.75  net. 

The  spiritual  nurture  of  children  would 
seem  a  task  for  angels,  not  bungling  human 
beings.  Nevertheless,  to  human  l)eings  it 
has  been  committed, —  in  part,  at  least, — 
and  we  can  but  do  our  best.  Book  after 
book  appears,  written  by  earnest  authors 
seeking  to  give  hel}>,  each  book  making 
some  good  impressions,  and  each  showing 
forth  some  weakness  or  defect.  Thus  they 
are  tending,  collectively,  to  make  each  next 
one  better. 

This  book  of  Mrs.  Haven's  includes  the 
first  half  of  a  tw^o  years"  course  of  lessons, 
and  is  intended  for  use  with  children  under 
six  years  of  age.      Its  aims  are  definite,  its 
methods  clear,  and  its  treatment  of  chosen 
subjects  consistent   and  simple.      Each  of 
the  fifty-two  lessons   suggests  readings   for 
the  teacher, ''  points  of  contact  ' '  between  the 
subject   of   the   lesson   and  tin'  child's    ex- 
perience,   the  points  to    be    taught,    results 
sought,  and  tells  of   a  suitable  picture  and 
hymn.     The  making  of  blackboard  sketches 
in   connection   with  the  lessons  is  also  de- 
scribed, and  a  series  of  these  (sim]ile  enough 
for  anyone  to  draw,  and  (juite    effective)  is 
represented  in  the  back   of   the  book,  with 
the  liymns  sugg<-sted   for  use.      In  addition 
to   all   this,  each   chapter  devotes  three  or 
four  pages  to  the  lesson   as  it  may  be  given 
to  the  children.      A  talk  leads  to  the  story. 
which   is  told  in  a  natural,  simple  manner, 
and  then  the  truth   of  the  story  is  empha- 
sized by  another  little  talk,  which  leads  to 
the  singing  of  the  hymn. 


Mrs.  Haven's  choice  of  little  verses  for 
children  to  sing  is  wise  in  its  restraint,  and 
is  in  keeping  with  the  general  simplicity 
that  characterizes  the  rest  of  the  book. 

A  valid  criticism  that  might  be  made 
about  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  is  that 
bodily  sickness  and  death  are  brought  for- 
ward too  much.  Seven  out  of  the  first 
twelve  chapters  have  to  do  with  such  sub- 
jects. Another  thing  (reflecting  on  our 
family  life  adversely)  is  very  noticeable, 
and  that  is,  that  when  seeking  to  give  to 
the  little  children  a  type  of  the  Heavenly 
Father's  love,  it  is  invariably  the  mother's, 
never  the  father's  love  that  is  descanted 
upon.  The  father  is  mentioned  a  few  times 
incidentally  with  the  mother,  and  a  few 
other  times  ;  but  the  only  occasions  when 
he  rises  into  real  prominence  are  when 
moving  day  is  referred  to,  and  when  he 
called  his  boy  to  get  up.  and  the  boy  said, 
"  Y'"es,  sir,"  and  went  to  sleep  again  ! 

A  portfolio  of  fifty  pictures,  price  fifty 
cents,  and  Golden  Text  cards  for  the  year, 
price  twelve  cents,  may  be  Itought  with  the 
book . 

The  Musical  Basis  of  Verse.  A 
SciEXTiFic  Study  of  the  Princii'le* 
OF  Poetic  Composition.  By  J.  P. 
Dabney.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York.     i§1.60. 

In  1881,  Sidney  Lanier  published  his 
Science  of  English  Verse,  "  the  first  delib- 
erate attempt  to  analyze  v&rse  ujion  its 
true  lines,  viz.,  by  musical  notation."  Tins 
book,  being  somewhat  abstruse,  has.  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  its  publication,  won  rather  the  choice 
study  of  the  few  than  the  attention  of  tiie 
many  ;  and  for  the  spreading  of  the  knowl- 
edge it  set  forth,  simpler  presentations 
should  be  made.  While  following  Lanier's 
lead  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Dabney  suggests  an 
improvement  in  the  exposition  of  primary 
rhythm,  and  opens  up  a  fresh  sul>ject  — 
verse-motion,  and  the  dyiuunic  relation  of 
verse-motion  to  its  theme.  His  general 
object  is  "to  state  rationally,  coherently, 
and  simply  the  i)rinciples  of  verse  tech- 
nifjue."  These  principles  certainly  ought 
to  be  studied  by  those  who  attempt  verse 
writing,  even  of  an  anuiteur  sort ;  and 
some  knowledge  of  this  teehni(|ue  will  give 
a  fuller  conception  of  the  beauty  of  i)oetry 
to  those  who  enjoy  without  attempting  to 
create. 

"  In  these  latter  days  strange  things  find 
their  way  into  print  under  the  classification 
of  poetry.  It  is  always  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  no  idea,  however  beautiful,  or 
jiowever    true    and  vital,  unless  it"  conforn> 
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to  those  organic  laws  which  govern  and 
condition  the  musical  motion  of  verse,  can 
of  itself  and  by  itself  constitute  a  poem. 
Forms  are  not  fetters,  but  opportunities." 

/ean  Mitchell's  School.  By  Angelina 
W.  Wray.  Public  School  Publishing 
Co.,  Bloomington,  111.     $1.25. 

America,  standing  preeminently  for  free 
education,  may  almost  be  said  to  liave 
evolved  a  distinctly  American  type  of  school 
story, —  the  school  myth.  There  is  the 
little  country  schoolhouse.  rough  and  bare  ; 
the  horde  of  mischievous,  troublesome  boys 
and  girls  of  all  ages,  with  the  few  good  but 
not  "  unco'  guid  "  ones  to  bear  them  com- 
pany ;  the  series  of  schoolmaster-failures, 
brawny  in  physique  hut  poor  in  cliaracter 
or  uncontrolled  ;  and  then  the  young  man 
or  woman  of  unpromisingly  slender  phy- 
sique, wlio,  by  force  of  chai'acter,  brings  the 
children  to  happy  subjection  and  makes 
the  school  the  pride  of  the  village.  It  is, 
in  modern  local  myth-form,  gentle  spring 
subduing  rugged  winter  and  putting  into 
action  the  prolific  forces  of  summer.  The 
story  has  all  the  persistence  of  tlie  inytli; 
its  outline  remains  clear  through  all  varia- 
tions of  telling  and  re-telling  ;  it  never  fails 
to  capture  our  interest  and  prick  oui- hearts. 

Jean  Mitchell's  School  is  a  retelling  of 
the  familiar  tale  ;  but  instead  of  giving 
preponderance  of  notice  to  winter,  with 
its  blustering  gusts,  its  rough-and-tumble 
sports,  and  its  catastrophes,  this  version 
dwells  on  the  warm  [irocesses  of  gentle 
spring.  To  speak  without  metaphor.  Miss 
AVray  tells  what  Jean  Mitchell  did,  and 
how  she  did  it.  throughout  a  whole  school 
year  of  district  school  teaching.  She  in- 
troduced modern  methods  and  ideas,  and 
contrived  a]ipliances.  She  had  a  delightful 
school  both  on  ordinary  days  and  on  cele- 
bration days;  and  the  book  is,  in  effect,  a 
story  which  outlines  a  school  program. 

Folly  in  Fairyland.  By  Carolyn 
Wells.  Henry  Altemus  Com]ianv,  Phil- 
adelphia.     -SLOO. 

This  is  a  child's  extravaganza  of  a  not 
uncommon  sort,  where  the  child  falls 
asleep  and  enters  Fairyland,  meeting  there 
all  the  old  friends  whose  acquaintance  she 
has  made  through  Mother  Goose  rhymes 
and  fairy  tale  books.  But  Fairyland, 
alas  !  is  represented  as  partaking  of  the 
mechanical  character  of  our  modern,  every- 
day world,  for  Old  King  Cole  lias  an  In- 
vention Room  where  there  are  contrivances 
like  the  slot  machine.  —  even  one,  the 
Story  Teller,  wherp   upon  turning  a  knob  m 


•'  pleasant  voice  like  (that  of)  a  very  kind 
aunt  or  grandmother,"  l)egins  telling  the 
story  that  had  been  called  for  ! 

Please,  Mrs.  Wells,  write  us  more  books 
like  your  charming  Story  of  Betty,  for  too 
many  writers  who  can  do  no  better  furnish 
useless  jumbles  like  Folly  in  Fairyland. 

•'  Polly  "  and  Other  Pokms.  By  JVI. 
Winchester  Adams.  Francis  W.  Orvis, 
New  York. 

Many  of  these  verses  are  written  to  or 
about  child  friends,  and  show  the  sweet  and 
loving  personality  of  the  author  as  well  as 
the  charm  of  the  children.  Miss  Adams' 
patriotism  and  love  of  histoi'y  are  evidenced 
in  little  ballads,  such  as  those  about  Electa 
Catherine's  Tree,  Two  Old  Prints,  and 
Hannah  Dustin  ;  while  her  love  of  flowers 
shows  in  Scarlet  Pimpernel  and  other  bits 
of  tribute  verse.  One  of  the  pictures  is 
from  an  old  2:)ortrait  of  Fmeline,  Miss 
Adams'  "great  grandma,"  whose  silk 
caleche  of  soft  leaf  green,  laid  away  in  a 
brass-nailed  hair  trunk,  is  written  about  on 
the  pages  following  the  ]iicture.  The  pen- 
and-ink  illiistiations  of  Two  Old  Prints 
are  excellent  copies  of  Revolutionary  cari- 
catures. All  the  rest  of  the  pictures  are 
from  personal  ]ihotographs.  The  last  four 
lines  of  JNIy  Neighl)or's  Little  Daughter 
are  :  — 

'•  ^\'e  coiilil  fill  till'  wiirld  with  sniishiiic 
If  we  eai-li  hut  did  our  part. 
Like  luv  iieig'libor's  little  daujihter 
W'itli  the  siuishiue  o\  the  heart." 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

E.  P.  DiiTON  AM)  Co.,  Xkw  York.  .V 
Book  of  Days.  By  Clare  Bridgman. 
$0.25.  Cosev  Cornel-.  I5v  L.  T.  Meade. 
ftfl.50. 

Hinds  AND  Xoblk,  New  Vohk.  The  Foun- 
dations of  Education.  l>v  Levi  Seeley. 
11.00. 

PiJiJLic  School  Pchlishi\(;  Co.,  Bloom- 
i.NGTON,  III.  Jean  Alitchell's  School. 
By  Angelina  W.  Wray.  !$1.25.  Wag- 
ner Opera  Stories.  By  Grace  Edson 
Barber.     -SO.oO. 

IloMEi;  M.  Hill  PtTiiLism.xti  Co.,  Ska  ktle, 
Wash.  Eastern  Peru  and  iiolivia.  I'y 
William  C.  Agle.     $0.50. 

The  Leadenhall  Pre.s.s,  London,  En(J. 
Cautionary  Stories  in  Verse:  I.  The 
Daisy;  [I.  The  Cowsli]..  A  New  Rid- 
dle Book.      One  shilling  each. 
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The  Bakek  axd  Taylor  Co.,  New  Yohk. 
The  Children's  Health.  By  Florence  Hull 
Winterburn.     $1.2."j  net. 

Francis  W.  Orvis,  New  York.  "  Polly  " 
and  Other  Poems.  By  ^I.  Winchester 
Adams. 


A 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS  IN 
RECENT  PERIODICALS. 

SUPPLEMEXTARY  EdUCATIOXAL  AGENCIES. 

By    George    Harris.       Compui-SORy    Tx- 


suRAxcE    FOR  Tkachers.     By  Edward 
INIanley.     Educational  Review,  February. 

A  Story  of  Home  Gardens.  By  Starr 
Cadwallader.     Outlook,  February  1. 

The  Journeyixgs  of   Birds.     By  F.  II. 

Knowlton.       Popular    Science    Monthly, 
February. 

How  to  Assimilate  the  Foreign  Ele- 
ment. By  John  T.  Buchanan.  Forum, 
February. 


NINTH    MEETING    OF    THE    INTERNATIONAL 
KINDERGARTEN    UNION 

TO  BE  HELD  IX  BOSTON,  APRIL  23,  :>-!,  25. 


Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel  West- 
minster, Copley  Square. 
Y  Transportation  is  on  the  certificate  plan 
with  the  rate  of  a  fare  and  a  third. 

The  evening  meeting  and  certain  of  the 
afternoon  meetings  will  be  held  in  Hunt- 
ington Hall  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Boylston  street. 

The  s\ibject  of  Miss  Blow's  address  is 
The  Ideal  of  Nurture. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Committee,  has  arranged 
for  personally  conducted  tours  on  Saturday 
morning,  April  26,  to  Concord,  Lexington, 
Plymouth,  and  Wellesley.  Wellesley  Col- 
lege will  be  open  to  visitors. 

Boston  kindergartens  will  be  open  to 
visitors  daily. 

The  full  program  is  promised  for  the 
April  number  of  the  magazines. 

F.\NNIEBELLE    CuRTIS, 

Corresj)ON(Iiri(/  Secretary  and  IVeasurer  of  the 
International  Kinderf/arten   Union. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  13,  liiiii;. 

CHANGE  OF  DATES. 

Ill  answer  to  the  inquiries  in  regard  to 
the  change  of  dates  of  the  meetings  of 
the  International  Kindergarten  Lnion  from 
April  3  to  April  2:3,  tlie  Local  Committee 
desires  to  state,  that  the  change  was  'made 
in  order  to  secure  important  speakers,  and 
for  local  reasons  uj)on  which  the  success 
of  the  meetings  depends.  It  regrets  g-ny 
inconvenience  to  members  that  may  arise 
from    this   change,    and    assumes    all    the 


responsibility  of  it.  It  hopes,  however, 
that  the  later  date  will  increa.se  the  attend- 
ance, aiid  that  there  will  be  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  gathering  of  kindergartners 
from  all  f)ver  the  count]-y. 

Signed,   Laliaii   B.   Pixgree, 

Chairman  of  the  Local    Committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Kindergarten  Union. 
BOSTOX,  February  12,  1902. 


HEADQUARTERS. 

HotelWestminster.  European  Plan.  -11.50 
and  upwards,  per  day,  single  room. 
$1.00  for  each  person,  two  or  three  in 
one  room.  Much  better  accommodations 
at  82.00  for  each  person  in  double  i-oom, 
and  at  $2.50  for  single  room. 


OTHER  HOTELS. 

The    Brunswick.      American    jilan.      $4.00 
per    day.      European     Plan.     11.50    per 
day  for  single  room.     $2.50  and  upwards 
for  each  person  in  double  room. 
The      Vendome.       American      Plan     only. 
$4.50  per  day  in  single  room.      $4.00  for 
each  person   in  double  room.     $3.50  for 
each   person,  three   or   four    in    a  room. 
The   Lenox.     Jluropean    Plan.     $1.50    per 
day    for    each    person     in    double    room. 
A  "few  single  rooms  al  same  rate. 
All  of  these  hotels  are  in  close  proximity 
to   Copley  Square,  near  which   most  of  the 
meetings  are  to  be  held. 

Information   concerning   cheaper  accom- 
modations will  be  furnished  later. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

Items  of  news  and  reports  of  the  work  for  the  news  departments  are  solicited  from  kindergart- 
ners  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Cojjy  should  be  received  before  the  tenth  of  the  month  to  insure 
insertion  in  the  next  issue. 


St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  tlie 
?J'^i-.^!:!i     Isabel  Crow  Kinderearten  Asso- 

iLis  -^y miic*  "^ 

elation,  held  in  January  at  St. 
Stephen's  House,  this  organization  ceased  to 
be,  and  there  was  born  in  its  place  the 
"  Under- Age  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion," the  change  in  name  being  deemed 
expedient  by  those  interested.  The  election 
of  officers  took  place  directly  after  the  change 
of  name  had  been  decided  upon,  and  upon 
the  suggestion  of  the  retiring  president, 
Mrs.  Blaisdell,  Mrs.  George  A.  Madill  was 
elected  president;  Mrs.  Anthony  Blaisdell, 
first  vice-president ;  Mrs.  G.  A.  Finkelnberg. 
second  vice-president;  Mrs.  Edward  Wy- 
man,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Harris,  re- 
cording secretary  :  Mrs.  Theodore  Meyer, 
corresponding  secretary. 

As  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  changes 
in  the  charter  because  of  the  change  of 
name,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  attend 
to  this  matter. 

As  many  have  graduated  from  the  train- 
ing school  and  the  diplomas  read,  '•  Isabel 
Crow  Kindergarten,"  it  was  decided  not  to 
change  this  name. 

When  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
ten  o'clock  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Blaisdell  the 
several  reports  were  made  —  that  of  the 
treasurer  showing  the  significant  fact  that 
the  receipts  for  the  last  year  were  $3,36.5.68, 
while  the  expenses  were  $3,023.<S0.  leaving 
in  the  treasury  a  balance  of  only  i$3-11.73. 
]\liss  Eunice  Janes  gave  a  very  satisfactory 
account  of  the  work  of  the  training  school. 
Dr.  Day  and  Rev.  J\Ir.  Mi/.ner  made  en- 
couraging little  s])eeches.  Mr.  Mizner  said 
that  property  in  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
Stephen's  had  increased  in  value,  owing  to 
the  good  influence  of  the  mi.ssion,  and 
much  of  that  influence  was  directly  tiacea- 
ble  to  the  work  of  the  kindergarten.  Then 
Mrs.  Blaisdell  asked  Mrs.  Meyer  to  take 
the  chair,  and  in  a  few  wcu'ds  explained  to 
those  present  the  exact  condition  of  affairs 
of  the  association.  She  said  that  it  seemed 
to  have  outgrown  the  period  wlien  it  could 
afl'ord  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  any  one 


family  or  person.  Money  was  needed  and 
many  misundei'stood  the  broad  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  association  because  of  the 
name.  Mrs.  Blaisdell  then  gave  a  history 
of  the  Isabel  Crow  kindergarten  movement 
-  and  urged  upon  the  ladies  the  necessity  for 
sacriticing  any  pei'sonal  feeling  in  the  de- 
sire for  the  general  good  of  the  work  they 
had  undertaken. 

She  suggested  that  live  minutes  be  given 
for  the  discussion  of  names  presented.  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Stirling  suggested  the  name  which 
was  afterward  adopted  —  "  Under- Age  Free 
Kindergarten  Association."  She  said  that 
the  movement  started  first  in  an  effort  to 
change  the  law  of  Missouri  in  order  that 
little  children  of  the  poor  might  be  taken 
into  schools,  where  they  would  be  protected 
from  their  unfortunate  environment.  The 
law  was  not  changed,  the  bill  having  been 
defeated  in  the  small  towns  of  Missouri. 
Then  the  free  kindergarten  for  children 
under  school  age  was  organized. 

New  York  City. 

A    special    meeting    of  the 

»>rt;je>font/ije„,)y  Hunter/  Alumnae   Kin- 
nf  Heroes.  ,         •    ,  .  ... 

dergarten      .Association     was 

held  on  January  18  at  1-3  West  l'27th  street, 

Mrs.  II.  E.  Foster,  the  president,  presiding. 

Miss  Hunter,  in  one  of  her  cluiracteristic 
pajiers,  urged  her  audience  to  lead  the  little 
ones  to  the  idea  of  bravery,  love  of  home, 
friends,  and  country  through  the  brave 
deeds  of  other  little  cliildren,  showing  as 
the  paper  progressed  liow  the  gifts,  games, 
stories,  and  varied  occu])ations  might  be 
woven  into  one  happy  and  comi)rehensible 
whole  (for  the  little  child)  and  thereby 
sow  the  seed  of  i)atriotism  and  good  will  to 
men. 

Miss  Hunter's  paper  was  followed  by  a 
story  about  the  boy  Abraham,  told  by  Miss 
Florence  \.  Field,  assistant  in  tiie  alumna' 
kindergarten.  While  relating  the  story 
Miss  Field  made  an  effective  picture  on  tlie 
blackboard.  Other  s])eakers  were  Miss 
Ethel  F.  Gushing,  who  related  an  incident 
in  tlie  life  of  Lincoln  ;  Mi.ss  Grace 
Boughton,  who  read   an   original   story  en- 
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titled  What  St.  Valentine  brought  Hilda. 
Blackboard  sketches  appropriate  for  St. 
Valentine's  day  were  then  given  by  Miss 
Julia  and  two  new  songs,  The  Postman  and 
The  Valentine  (words  by  Miss  Poulsson), 
were  sung  by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Jones. 

After  Miss  M.  Blanche  Boswortli  had 
told  her  story  about  George  Washington's 
final  return  to  his  home  and  to  private  life, 
which  Miss  Boswortli  illustrated  with  a 
sketch  of  JNIount  Vernon,  the  audience  was 
served  with  refreshments  and  entered  int-o 
the  spirit  of  the  sui-prise  which  had  been 
planned  by  the  finance  committee.  These 
hidies  offered,  on  exhibition  and  sale,  pic- 
tures of  l^incoln  and  Washington,  patterns 
and  ideas  of  occupation  work  and  ma- 
terials suitable  for  use  during  the  Month  of 
Heroes  and  birthdays. 

M-orkofthe  Though  the  Brightside  Day 
Briglitside  Xurserv  and  Kindergarten,  at 
^'Ir'iZ'Z^'^''  ^o.  89  Cannon  street,  has 
ten.  been   m    successful  operation 

for  six  months,  there  was  a  large  gathering 
of  friends  of  the  enterprise  w'lien  it  was 
thrown  open  for  general  inspection  in  Jan- 
uary. Tt  is  a  handsome  five-stovy  building, 
fireproof  throughout,  and  its  work  is  so 
popular  in  the  neighborhood  that  the  in- 
stitution is  always  crowded.  Every  morn- 
ing mothers  wlio  have  to  go  out  to  work  can 
take  their  little  ones  to  the  basement  en- 
trance, where  they  leave  them  in  the  care 
of  the  nui-ses  and  teachers  till  evening. 

Tlie  nursery  started  its  career  seven  years 
ago  in  rooms  in  the  basement  and  first 
floor  of  a  tenement  house  in  Sheffield 
street.  It  now  is  the  absolute  owner  of 
the  l)uil(ling  in  Cannon  street,  free  from 
any  indebtedness  whatsoever,  and  every 
day  takes  charge  of  some  fifty  tots  in  the 
nursery  on  the  first  floor,  and  one  hundred 
more  children  in  the  kindergarten  on 
the  floor  above.  lu  the  afteinoons  addi- 
tional classes  are  held  in  which  religious 
instruction  is  given,  and  the  attendance 
ranges  up  to  three  bundled.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  the  new  building  is  a  s))acious 
roof  garden,  where,  on  every  fine  after- 
noon, the  children  have  the  benefit  of  the 
wholesome  air  from  the  river. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Guggenheim  is  the  president 
of  the  institution,  and  the  window  in  the 
babies'  nursery  is.  the  gift  of  ^Ir.  (iuggen- 
lieim,  in  memory  of  his  mother. 

The  work  is  supported  entirely  by  volun- 
tary contributions  aiul  donations,  but  tlie 
maintenance  of  nine  cril)s  has  been  under- 
taken by  different  friends,  who  are  giving 
an  annual  subscription  of  ■"r'lOO. 

In    the  year   ending  Septenil)er    1,  1!H)1, 


the  total  attendance  was  14,199  children, 
and  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  may 
be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  three  hundred 
and  twelve  families  were  represented. 
With  the  enlarged  accommodation  now 
l)rovided  it  will  be  i)ossible  to  give  still 
greater  help  in  the  neighborhood. 

LouisviUe,  Kentucky. 

The  Kindergarten  Alumna? 
far  Dis-  Club  ot  Louisviile  chose  for  the 
citssion.  subjects  to  lie  considered  in  its 
three  sessions  this  year.  Plan-nuiking, 
lihythm,  and  The  Story  in  Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Work.  The  programs  for  the 
meetings  were  as  follows  :  — 


I'Ai'Ki;. 
Objects  and  methods  of  iilan-making. 

DKMONSTltATIUX. 

Kindergarten  plan  on  blackboard. 

"ilKSTIONS    FOR    DISCUSSION. 

1.  AVhat  are  the  fundamental  interests 
peculiar  to  kindergarten  age  ? 

2.  A\  hat  shall  be  our  guide  in  selecting 
subjects  for  the  kindergarten  ? 

:].  How  far  should  the  child's  experiences 
limit  us  in  the  selection  of  kindergar- 
ten subjects  ? 

4.  How  are  subjects  to  be  correlated  ? 

5.  What  place  has  nature  work  in  a  kin- 
dergarten program  V 

II. 

PAPER. 

The  purpose  of  the  training  of  the  sense 
of  rhythm. 

DEMOXSTIJATION 

Of  some  of  the  methods  of  training  the 
sense  of  rhythm. 

(JUESTIONS     FOR     DISCUSSION. 

1.  In  what  ways  do  children  spontaneously 
exjiress  rhythm  '.■' 

2.  Can  a  sense  of  rhythm  1)e  developed  in 

one  deficient  in  this  sense -V 
8.      At  what  period  of  the  day  is  rhythm 
giveu  to  the  best  advantage  ? 

4.  How  much  does  the  rhythmical  element 
contribute  to  the  ]>opularity  of  tradi- 
tioual  games  V 

5.  How  early  and  how  long  does  rhythm 
appeal  to  the  human  being  ? 

III. 

I'AI'KKS. 

To  what  extent  should  the  story  be  used  :  — 
(ii)   To  mirror  to  the  child  the  life  about  him. 
{/>)   To  interpret  his  inner  life. 
{<■)   To  reveal  the  life  beyond  his  everyday 
experience. 
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What  should  be  the  difference  between 
stories  for  the  very  little  ones  and  those 
for  children  of  more  experience  ? 

DEMOXSTHATIOXS. 

A  short  story  for  the  little  children. 
Story  for  primary  children. 

QUESTIONS    FOR    DISCUSSIOX. 

1.  When  is  a  realistic  story  to  be  preferred 
to  a  fairy  tale,  or  myth  ? 

2.  Should  the  moral  be  emphasized  ? 

3.  What  place  should  the  humorous  have 
in  story  telling  V 

4.  (<i)  How  can  the  story  be  used  to  de- 
velop the  power  of  expression  in  the 
child  ? 

(h)   What  should  the    form  of  expres- 
sion be  ? 

5.  About  what  literary  ground  should  a 
primary  teacher  expect  a  kindergarten 
child  to  have  covered  ? 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

VaionofKin-  J]'"'  kindergarten  directors 
(lergarteu  ot  the  public  schools,  under 
Directors.  the  leadership  of  Miss  Cora 
L.  English,  supervisor  of  kindergartens, 
have  been  meeting  bi-monthly  to  exchange 
ideas  and  to  discuss  subjects  pertinent  to 
their  work.  These  meetings  have  proved 
invaluable  as  a  unifying  agency  and  as  a 
result  of  the  stimulating  discussions  the 
directors  have  put  fresh  vigor  into  their 
work. 

At  the  first  meeting,  each  director  gave 
an  outline  of  the  plan  of  her  j^ear's  work. 
An  interesting  feature  of  these  was  the 
nature  work,  which  was  so  planned  as  to 
bring  the  children  into  close  touch  with  the 
products  of  the  changing  seasons. 

Practical  ideas  were  later  exclianged  on 
how  best  to  give  to  the  little  child  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Thanksgiving  and  Cliristmas 
seasons.  Many  of  the  directors  agreed 
with  Miss  English  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
withhold  the  story  of  the  Christ  child  foi- 
the  sake  of  using  it  as  a  climax  in  the  last 
week.  Experience  went  to  prove  that  the 
children  are  more  open  to  the  spiritual  side 
of  the  Christmas  story  when  not  excited  by 
visions  of  what  Santa  Claus  is  about  to 
bring  them. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  year  was 
devoted  to  a  backward  and  forward  glance 
at  the  work  of  the  year. 

These  reports  were  an  interesting  com- 
ment on  what  the  children  had  gained  by 
the  middle  of  the  year  that  would  prepare 
them  to  take  the  next  steps  in  their  sclutol 
work . 

In  .some  of  the  kindergartens  the  chil- 
dren have  gained  a  clear  conception  of  the 


jtrinciple  of  addition  l>y  a  little  play  device 
used  in  counting  the  children  on  the  morn- 
ing circle.  They  are  counted  in  tens,  and 
tally  is  kept  of  each  group  of  ten.  The 
last  group,  when  incomplete,  represents  the 
units.  The  children  have  learned,  from 
having  seen  the  number  written  on  the 
board,  that  the  figure  re])resenting  the  lens 
is  placed  in  the  left  hand  column,  and  that 
the  figure  standing  for  the  incomplete  ten, 
'  the  units,  is  placed  on  tlie  right  hand,  be- 
side it.  They  have  learned  to  direct  the 
writing  of  the  number,  and  in  some  cases 
are  able  themselves  to  make  the  figures. 

Rochester,  New  York. 

c  ,.     ^  The  members  of  the   Kin- 

Sixiay  of  .... 

Pliiys  and  dergarten  Association  of 
(,ames.  Rochester,  X.    Y..  are  enjoy- 

ing a  course  of  study  on  Flays  and  Games, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mari  Ruef 
Ilofer,  who  is  this  year  organizing  the 
music  of  the  public  schools  of  Rochester. 
The  work  is  proving  most  helpful  in  arousing 
a  spirit  of  investigation  in  the  field  of 
games,  and  their  adaptation  to  all  stages  of 
child  develojiment.  In  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  each  topic,  all  members 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the 
active  work  of  the  program,  as  each  topic 
has  been  in  charge  of  a  committee  under 
the  direction  of  leaders.  The  success  of 
the  meetings  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  this 
cooperation,  while  Miss  Hofer's  practical 
and  scientific  researcli  inspires  to  a  more 
thorough  study  and  investigation  of  the 
]ilay  tendencies  of  the  children. 

The  subjects  of  di.scussion  are  as  fol- 
lows:  1.  Primitive  .Music,  the  realm  of 
sound.  2.  Simple  Activities,  beginning  of 
play-instinct.  ■].  Representative  and  Sym- 
bolic Games,  interpretation  of  life.  4. 
Rhythm,  as  means  to  freedom  and  control. 
5.  Fundamental  Play  Tendencies,  games 
of  skill,  competition,  athletics.  0.  Folk 
(iames,  sources  and  traditions.  7.  Play- 
ing of  Folk  (iames.  8.  Investigation  of 
Street  Games  in  our  own  School  Neighbcjr- 
hoods.  9.  Characteristic  Folk  Dances.  10. 
R6sum6. 

London,  Ontario. 

,,    ,  .,  .  .  Tile    F.ondon     Froebel   So- 

hxlnhttioti  .,111  1  -1  ■ 

of  Pliisttr  ,      ciety  are  to  hold   an  exliilu- 

CastK.  tion      and     sale     of      Plaster 

Casts  from  February  22  to  March  1 .  The 
casts  are  chiefly  ])opnlar  subjects  by  Renais- 
sance and  modern  scul))tors,  including 
Donatello,  Luca  della  Robbia,  Giovanni  da 
Hologna,  Canova,  Tliorvvald.sen,  Harye,  and 
otheis. 

As  there  is  no  art  gallery  in  the  city,  and 
nn  plaster  shop,  it  is  liojied  that  the  novelty 
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and  the  beauty  of  the  casts  will  attract  a 
large  attendance.  In  addition  to  the  plaster 
reproductions  there  will  be  pictures  of 
famous  pieces  of  sculpture  not  to  be  had  in 
plaster,  and  as  pictures  and  casts  will  be 
named,  with  the  sculptor's  name  and  date, 
so  far  as  known,  it  is  hoped  that  some  in- 
sjiiration  will  be  given  for  the  study  of  a 
branch  of  art  of  which  the  citizens,  as  a 
rule,  know  very  little. 

The  society  is  having  a  monthly  lecture 
on  the  History  of  P'nglish  Literature,  by 
Principal  Radcliffe  of  the  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, and  they  have  begun  the  study  of 
Dickens  as  an  Educator  by  James  L. 
Hughes. 

The  members  are  all  looking  forward  to 
a  course  of  lessons  in  brush  work,  etc.,  with 
Miss  Caroline  C.  Cronise  of  the  Chicago 
Kindergarten  Institute,  who  will  spend  two 
weeks  with  the  London  kindergartuers  to- 
wards the  end  of  May. 


■Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

At     ten     o'clock    on 


the 


Cele1>ratioti  of 

McKiniey's  morning  of  January  20.  1902, 
Birthday.  ^he  teachers  and  children  of 
the  Washington  City  Froebel  Kindergar- 
ten Normal  Institute  gathered  in  thei;- 
pleasant  kindergarten  room,  taking  their 
places  on  the  circle.  In  the  center  of  the 
circle,  on  the  floor,  stood  a  large  vase  of 
laurel,  its  shining  green  leaves  in  I'ich  con- 
trast with  the  softly  descending  snow  of 
the  outside  landscape.  Beside  the  vase 
was  a  pretty  japanned  ]>ox,  which  was  to 
hold  the  love  offerings  of  the  children, — 
the  silver  ten  cent  pieces  which  each  one 
had  brought  for  McKinley  Memorial  Day. 
First  we  said  Good  Morning  to  each 
other:  then  we  said  in  unison, — 

"  1  thank  Thee.  Lord,  for  (juiet  rest, 
And  for  Thy  care  of  mc  ; 
Oh  !  let  me  throunh  this  day  be  lile.st, 
And  kept  from  harm  by  Thee." 

On  asking  "What  day  is  this?"  the 
response  caiue  from  all,  "  McKiniey's  birth- 
day." "  Sliall  we  frame  his  picture  in 
black,  or  in  white?  "  Inanimously,  "In 
white."  "Yes,  because  this  is  his  first 
heavenly  birthday, —  he  is  not  sad  any 
more.  Here  is  a  calendar  that  tells  us 
about  every  day  ;  let  us  read  what  it  says 
about  to-day,  January  20  :  — 

"  I  will  be  with  him  in  troul)le  :  T  will 
deliver  him  and  honor  him."  Psalm 
91 :15. 

Miss  Pollock  then  said,  "  Let  us  all  rise 
now,   and    march    in    a   circle   around    the 
laurel  brandies  and  each  one  put  his  .shin- 
ing ten  cent  piece  in  the  box  as  we  pass  it.  , 
What  shall  we  sing  as  we  march?  "     "  The 


Postman  !  The  Po.stman  I  "  came  in  chorus. 
"  Why,  certainly  !  for  this  offering  of  love 
is  to  go  by  mail  directly  to  dear  Mrs.  I\Ic- 
Kinley,  who  knows  all  about  this  school 
and  kindergarten,  and  teachers'  training 
class,  for  she  has  had  them  all  come  to  the 
White  House  to  see  her,  and  has  given 
them  flowers  both  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
and  on  Froebel's  [)irthday  :  and  she  knew 
and  loved  Mrs.  Pollock." 

Then  came  the  marching  and  the  drop- 
ping of  the  silver  pieces  into  the  japanned 
box,  while  the  children  sang  their  merry 
song  of  The  Postman  :  — 

"  Who  's  that  coniino;  down  the  street, 
■\Vith  jaunty  caj)  and  suit  so  neat '.' 
The  postman  't  is  :  and  what  has  he? 
Maybe,  letters  for  yon  and  nie." 

As  all  took  their  seats  again  Miss  Pollock 
said,  "  Who  would  like  to  see  what  is  go- 
ing to  be  done  with  this  money  at  Canton, 
Ohio?  We  will  all  .see!"  Then  the 
beautiful  pictures  of  the  AVorkl's  Fair  at 
Chicago  were  brought  and  one  was  given 
to  every  ohild  to  look  at.  The  children 
understood  and  appreciated  that  money 
contributed  by  friends  everywhere  is  to  be 
used  for  building  a  noble  memorial  to  Mr. 
McKinley.  AA'hen  they  had  looked  at  the 
beauty  of  the  White  City  as  depicted  by 
John  L.  Stoddard,  they  were  told  that  they 
might  go  to  the  tables  and  build  with  their 
1  (locks  a  memorial  arch  for  the  birthday. 
This  they  did,  working  enthusiastically  and 
earnestly,  until  before  each  one  arose  his 
conception.  One  small  man  of  four  years 
made  his  arch  by  using  all  of  the  blocks  of 
the  Sixth  Gift  on  the  flat  or  plane, —  "  pic- 
tured it,"  as  he  said:  while  all  the  other 
children  built  theirs  in  an  upright  position. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  every  child 
who  was  necessarily  absent  on  account  of 
the  storm  sent  his  offering  by  messenger  or 
note, —  mamma,  nurse,  and  postman  doing 
their  part  toward  this.  In  conclusion,  a 
thought  from  Longfellow's  Hyperion  was 
given  to  the  training  class  :  — 

"  We  behold  all  round  about  us  one  vast 
uuion,  in  which  no  man  can  labor  for  him- 
self without  laboring  at  the  same  time  for 
others." 

Cathkimnk   15.  Xokuk. 


HALF-DAY  CLASSES. 

Half-day  classes  in  tlie  lower  grades  of 
the  public  schools,  made  necessary  in  many 
cities  by  the  lack  of  school  accommoda- 
tions, are  working  so  well  that  many  edu- 
cators have  suggested  llieir  contiuiiauce  as 
a  fixture  of  school  policy.  Among  those 
taking  this  position    is    H.   O.    R.   Siefert, 
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superintendent  of  schools  in  Milwaukee, 
and  he  is  supported  in  the  idea  by  F.  M. 
Schulz,  the  health  commissioner  of  the  city. 
The  plan  is  in  accord  with  physiological 
and  pedagogical  principles,  Mr.  Schulz 
thinks.  "  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion,"  he 
said,  "that  small  children  cannot  absorb 
knowledge  for  inoi'e  than  two  or  three 
hours  a  day.  'I'heir  little  brains  are  not 
capable  of  it.  1  believe  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  liave  a  graded  scale  of  school 
hours,  ranging  from  about  two  for  the  lit- 
tle children  to  six  or  eight  for  those  in  the 
liighest  grades.  The  conserving  of  the 
health  of  the  children  is  more  impoitant 
than  the  development  of  their  brains.  A 
healthy  child  can  learn  much  better  than 
a  sickly  one.  Children  who  are  over- 
worked when  young  fall  behind  their  com- 
panions when  they  are  older.  It  is  im- 
practicable to  cultivate  the  mind  at  the 
expense  of  the  body."  There  is  no  ex- 
pectation, however,  of  an  early  adoption 
of  the  plan  in  JNIilwankee.  "  Short  hours 
for  young  children  bring  better  results," 
the  .superintendent  sa\'s,  "  but  T  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  practicable  from  a  social  point  of 
view.  The  parents  want  their  children  kept 
in  school,  so  that  they  will  be  kept  off  the 
streets.  The}'  believe  it  is  the  province  of 
the  teacher  to  take  care  of  the  children 
rather  than  to  teach  them." 


HOME    SAVING    VERSUS    "HOME 
FINDING." 

"  Child  saving  work  has  passed  through 
various  stages  and  has  developed  various 
methods,  each  of  value  in  its  place.  Indi- 
vidual care  in  response  to  direct  appeal  is 
the  most  primitive  and  domestic  method. 
Community  care  of  helpless  and  abandoned 
waifs  has  long  assumed  the  '  institutional  ' 
form,  a  method  still  necessary  in  case  of 
the  defective,  crippled,  helpless.  '  Home 
finding  '  has  become  popular,  and  national 
family  care  has  come  to  be  regarded  quite 
generally  as  the  goal  of  endeavor.  We 
readilj'  admit  that  the  best  place  for  a 
homeless  child  is  a  good  home,  carefully  se- 
lected, and  supervised  with  jealous  vigi- 
lance. But  '  home  finding'  is  patchwork. 
Out  of  a  hundred  thousand  children  in 
moral  peril  we  can  at  most  select  onlj'  a 
few  hundred  for  transportation  to  a  new 
environment.  Take  out  of  a  large  city  slum 
a  regiment  of  wretched  children  and  the 
slum  remains  ;  the  vacant  places  are  soon 
filled  up.  It  is  even  a  serious  question 
whether  the  ease  with  which  heartless  par- 
ents can  get  rid  of  their  offspring  is  not 
producing  great  evil    and    misery.     IMany 


of  our  wisest  societies  are  moving  in  a 
new  direction  ;  they  seek  to  save  the  home 
with  the  child  and  to  redeem  the  environ- 
ment iti-elf.  Friendly  visiting  and  resi- 
dence in  settlements  have  directed  thought 
toward  playgrounds,  vacation  schools,  pub- 
lic sanitation,  and  inq)roved  housing  as  es- 
sential means  of  redeeming  whole  districts 
from  depressing  and  demoralizing  tenden- 
cies. ]\lost  neglected  children  must  remain 
where  they  are.  No  one  measure  is  ajjana- 
cea.  The  primary  necessity  is  higher  in- 
come for  the  family  ;  but  this  will  not  come 
without  higher  standards  of  life,  more  in- 
telligent coiiperation  of  wage-earners,  more 
refined  wants,  greater  industrial  efficiency 
through  technical  education  and  arti.stic 
developments.  Xot  less  money  and  labor 
is  necessary  for  reformatories,  asylums  for 
defectives  and  home-finding  agencies  ;  but 
more  social  cooiaeratiou  in  the  very  com- 
l»lex  and  yet  more  hopeful  task  of  raising 
the  whole  working  class  to  a  higher  line 
of  economics,  and  to  the  educational  and 
moral  plane  where  orphanage,  desertion, 
and  crime  will  become  less  frequent." — 
Prof.  CJifirles  R.  Henderson,  Chicago  IJrn- 
reraitti. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  educational  forces  of  Minneapolis, 
as  well  as  the  citizens  of  that  interesting 
metropolitan  city,  fully  appreciate  the 
honor  of  entertaining  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  next  July,  and  are  now 
fully  organized  for  the  work  incident 
thereto. 

All  of  the  863  instructors  in  the  public 
schools  of  Minneapolis  have  already  agreed 
to  become  members  of  the  association,  and 
the  teachers  in  the  university,  as  well  as  the 
private  schools,  seminaries,  and  business 
colleges  of  the  city  have  signified  their  in- 
tention to  become  members  at  the  time  the 
association  convenes. 

The  work  of  arranging  for  this  conven- 
tion, as  for  all  other  conventions  that  come 
to  Minneapolis,  is  under  executive  charge 
of  the  convention  and  pul)lic  entertainment 
committee  of  the  Minneapolis  Conuuercial 
Club,  an  organization  composed  of  nearly 
one  thousand  of  the  business  and  profes- 
sional men  of  the  city. 

This  committee  was  appointed  with 
the  National  Educational  Association  in 
view,  as  it  contains  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  two  members  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, a  representative  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  and  one  from  each  of  the 
larger  seminaries  of  the  city. 

The  convention    committee    will  be    as- 
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sisted  by  the  following  advisory  coniinittee  : 
The  board  of  education  of  Minneapolis, 
Thomas  F.  Quinby,  ]\1.I).,  president; 
Robert  Pratt,  X.  F.  IJawley.  J.  F.  Force, 
W.  K.  Ilicks,  F.  G.  :McMil]an,  and  John  A. 
Schlener ;  Cyrus  Xorthrop,  LI..  I).,  presi- 
dent I'niversity  of  Minnesota:  A.  \.  Ames, 
mayor;  A.  C.  Paul,  president  Commercial 
Club  ;  J.  W.  Olson,  state  superintendent 
of  pul)lic  instruction  :  James  K.  Hosmer, 
lilirarian  Minneapolis  Public  Librarj' ; 
Emily  P.  Harrison,  president  Minneapolis 
Teachers'  Club  ;  David  L.  Kiehle,  profes- 
sor of  pedagogy,  University  of  Minnesota  ; 
George  B.  Aiton,  state  inspector  of  high 
schools;  A.  W .  Rankin,  state  inspector  of 
graded  schools;  Irwin  Leviston,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  St.  Paul ;  S.  J.  Race, 
president  Minnesota  Educational  Associa- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  above  committees, 
special  committees  have  been  selected  from 
the  local  members  of  the  association,  and 
from  the  teachers  of  the  city  to  take  charge 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  work  inci- 
dent to  the  convention.     These  committees 


have  been  chosen  with  special  reference  to 
their  fitness  for  the  work  of  the  committee 
to  which  they  have  been  assigned,  and  all 
are  determined  that  the  feature  of  the  en- 
tertainment devolving  upon  ihem  shall  be 
successfully  carried  out. 

Committees  have  also  been  selected  to 
look  after  the  special  interests  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  X.  E.  X.  These  are 
designated  department  committees,  the 
chairmen  being  :  The  national  council. 
David  L.  Kiehle  ;  kindergarten  education. 
Miss  Stella  L.  Wood;  elementary.  Miss  M. 
Adelaide  Holton  ;  secondary,  Edmund  J. 
Vert ;  higher,  p]dmund  Cyrus  Xorthrop ; 
normal  schools,  A.  T.  Ankeny ;  music, 
^liss  Helen  W.  Trask  ;  art  education.  Miss 
Bonnie  E.  Snow  ;  business  education,  G.  A. 
Gruman  ;  manual  training,  J.  E.  Painter; 
child  study,  Harlow  S.  Gale  ;  physical 
education,  Mrs.  Louise  Preece ;  natural 
science,  C.  AV.  ILall ;  school  administra- 
tion. Dr.  J.  F.  Force  ;  library,  ^Miss  Gratia 
Countryman  :  education  of  deaf,  blind,  and 
feeble  minded,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Place:  Indian 
education,  E.  R.  Johnstone. 
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INTERNATIONAL     KINDERGARTEN 
UNION,  BOSTON.  APRIL 
23  TO  25. 

Please  Note  Dale. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  committee  to  have 
an  idea  of  the  number  of  jiersons  who  con- 
template attending  the  meetings  of  the  In- 
ternational Kindergarten  Union,  to  be  held 
in  Boston,  April  23,  24,  25. 

Kindly  send  names  as  soon  as  ]iossible  to 
Miss  Gertrude  L.  Watson,  Richardson 
Park,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  "  Hiake   House." 

A  reduction  has  been  granted  by  the 
railroads,  namely,  a  fare  and  a  third  for 
the  round  trip.  Circulars  concerning  board 
and  transportation  will  l)e  sent  ujion  ap])li- 
cation  to  Miss  Watson. 

Lama II   \>.  Pi.nguki;, 
Chairman  Lacal  Conimitlee,  Boston. 

Comprehensive  plans  for  the  relief  of  the 
overcrowding  of  the  schools  of  Brooklyn 
have  been  agi'eed  ujion  liy  Borough  Presi-^ 


dent  Swanstrom  and  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools  William  H.  Maxwell.  Mr. 
Swanstrom  has  long  held  tliat  it  is  of  more 
importance  that  the  children  of  the  primary 
schools  should  be  provided  for  before  the 
children  of  the  high  schools.  The  largest 
overcrowding  occurs  mainly  in  the  lowest 
grades  in  the  primary  schools.  President 
Swanstrom  juirposes  relieving  tliis  hx  the 
establishment  of  kindergartens.  All  chil- 
dren under  six  years  of  age  will  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  the  kindergartens  before 
being  admitted  to  tlie  primary  grades  of 
the  public  schools.  This  will  take  a  great 
number  of  children  from  the  now  over- 
crowded lower  classes  and  jilace  them  in 
separate  rooms  in  hired  buildings. 

At  Ocala,  Fla.,  mothers"  meetings,  which 
have  been  h(dd  for  the  past  six  years,  began 
the  work  for  this  year  in  November.  The 
program  includes  four  meetings  on  Nature 
Study,  one  on  Government  (February  22), 
the  remaining  subjects  to  be  chosen  from 
the  outlines  of  Motliers'  Ideals  as  published 
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by  Child  Garden.  The  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  :  President,  Miss  Sliarpe  ;  vice- 
president,  JNIrs.  Jean  Austin  ;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Todd:  corresjionding 
secretarj',  Mrs.  D.  W.  Davis;  librarian, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Benton.  Miss  Sharpe  has  a 
flourishing  kindergarten  and  connecting 
cla.ss  with  thirty-tliree  children  enrolled. 

A  Froebel  association  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  with  officers 
as  follows :  President.  ]\Iiss  Helen  E. 
Smith  ;  vice-president.  Miss  Myra  Moore  ; 
secretary.  Miss  Katherine  Greyson  ;  treas- 
urer. Miss  Edith  Knapp.  Meetings  will  be 
held  once  a  month  and  the  following'  pro- 
gram  has  been  outlined  for  this  year's 
work:  February — The  Effect  of  Nervous 
Excitement  on  the  Growth  of  Children  ; 
Mrs.  Victor  Falkeman,  chairman.  March  — 
Self- Reliance  vs.  Helplessness  ;  Miss  Solly, 
chairman.  April  —  Arbitrary  Punishment 
vs.  Retributive  Punishment:  Misunderstood 
Children;  ]Mrs.  Coffin,  chairman.  May  — 
The  Religious  Training  of  Children  :  5liss 
Matilda  McAllister,  chairman. 

A  free  kindergarten  was  opened  in  the 
factory  district  at  Rome,  Ga.,  early  in 
February  with  Miss  Ryan  of  Decatur,  Ala., 
in  charge.  This  kindergarten  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  noble  efforts  of  several  women 
of  the  city.  The  board  of  directors  has 
been  organized  and  is  as  follows:  Chair- 
man, Mrs.  H.  Howel ;  Mrs.  Seaborn  Wright, 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Dennv.  Mrs.  B.  T.  Haynev,  Mrs. 
Whitfield  Huff,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Cox, ".Airs.  Sam 
Powers,  Mrs.  Burnett  Norton,  Mrs.  M.  B. 
McWilliams^  Mrs.  Walter  Griffin,  ^Miss 
Ryan,  Miss  Xan  Flemming,  Miss  Ava 
Printup,  Miss  Loula  Currj^. 

The  officers  of  the  Bradford,  Pa.,  Free 
Kindergarten  Association  are  :  President, 
Mrs.  E.  X.  Unruh  ;  vice-president,  ]Mrs. 
M.  H.  Houghton;  treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Barcroft ;  secretary,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Byles. 

The  kindergartners  of  the  Eleventh  Dis- 
trict school  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  gave  a 
novel  entertainment  at  the  schoolrooms 
recently  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to 
decorate  the  various  rooms  of  the  building. 
About  two  hundred  and  fifty  attended,  the 
admission  fee  being  fifteen  cents.  Miss 
Alice  Doyle  and  Miss  Ada  Steen  had 
charge  of  the  affair.  P^ncouraged  at  the 
success  the  teachers  will  give  other  pro- 
grams until  they  have  raised  enough  money, 
and  created  enough  interest  among  the  ]>eo- 
ple  of  the  district  to  call  out  voluntary  suli- 
scriptions. 

The  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation is  giving  a  series  of  four  lectures. 


The  second  was  given  February  20,  by 
Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  of  New  York.  The 
third  of  the  series  will  be  given  ^March  6, 
when  Jacob  A.  Riis  will  speak  ou  Tony's 
Hardships.  The  last  will  be  a  stereopticon 
lectiu-e  on  Northern  Song  Birds,  Aquatic 
and  Marsh  Fowl,  given  April  10  l)y  Charles 
D.  Kellogg. 

A  kindergarten  has  been  organized  by 
tlie  Woman's  Christian  'l"eni])erance  Union 
of  Kddystone,  Pa.,  and  is  in  charge  of  Miss 
Mabel  Fulton. 

The  Free  Kindergarten  Association  of 
Waco,  Texas,  which  was  organized  about 
three  months  ago  l)y  a  small  band  of 
devoted  mothers,  now  numbers  eighteen 
members.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Harmon  is  the 
presiding  officer  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Miller  is 
the  secretary-treasurer.  The  object  of  this 
organization  is  to  support  a  free  kindei-gar- 
ten  for  as  many  children  as  possible  until 
such  time  as  public  sentiment  shall  be  suf- 
ficiently aroused  that  incorjwration  in  the 
public  school  system  shall  be  demanded. 
To  carry  out  this  plan  subscription  lists 
have  been  for  some  time  in  circulation. 
Mrs.  Darst,  the  kindergartner,  is  assisted 
by  Miss  Wolcott  and  Miss  Cummings. 

A  series  of  five  lectures  beginning  the 
third  week  in  February  will  be  given  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison 
of  Chicago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nor- 
folk Kindergarten  Association. 

The  Armory  street  kindergarten,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  has  grown  rapidly  since  it 
was  started  and  now  numbers  thirty-three 
children.  ^Monthly  mothers'  meetings  are 
to  be  held  at  the  kindergarten. 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed dean  of  Simmons  College,  Boston, 
has  resigned  lier  position  as  supervisor  of 
the  Boston  public  schools. 

The  .Springfield,  Ohio,  Free  Kindergar- 
ten Association  has  received  subscriptions 
amounting  to  several  hundred  dollars  and 
the  prospects  are  encouraging  for  securing 
81,000,  the  amount  needed  for  the  es- 
tablishing of  the  kindergarten  upon  a  solid 
basis.  The  kindergarten  will  not  be  opened 
until  the  full  amount  is  received.  The  wo- 
men on  the  soliciting  committee  have  been 
instructed  to  secure  subscriptions  from  the 
niannfaclurers  and  merchants  for  stipulated 
amounts  so  the  association  can  have  a  busi- 
ness basis  to  work  on. 

During  the  recent  meeung  lu  me  Mis- 
souri Teachers'  State  Association,  wliicli 
convened  in  Kansas  City,  an  all  day  kin- 
dergarten was  conducted  for  the  l)enefit  of 
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the  visiting  delegates.  Tlie  board  of  edu- 
cation set  aside  a  large  room  in  the  high 
school  for  the  purpose,  and  furnished  it 
with  the  equipment  of  one  of  the  regular 
kindergartens.  Miss  Fannie  Brent  hftd 
charge  of  the  morning  session,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Moss  of  the  afternoon.  Visitors 
were  present  from  all  parts  of  Missouri,  and 
the  primary  teachers  as  well  as  others  took 
great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  children. 

Miss  Rosemary  Baum,  supervisor  of  kin- 
dergartens at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  gave  an  inter- 
esting address  at  the  first  mothers'  meeting 
held  in  Utica  at  the  Liberty  street  kinder- 
garten in  the  Liberty  Street  Church. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Saginaw, 
Michigan,  Free  Kindergarten  Association, 
the  report  given  by  the  superintendent, 
^Irs.  Emma  Tatham,  showed  at  present  five 
free  kindergartens,  and  one  private,  with 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  eighteen  for 
each  branch. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Froebel 
Clnb,  at  the  South  School  kindergarten, 
Hartford,  Ct. ,  Miss  Myrtie  C.  Calhoun  was 
re-elected  president.  Miss  Nash  vice-presi- 
dent, Miss  Hawkins  corresponding  secre- 
tary, Miss  Wilkinson  recording  secretary, 
and  Miss  Cook  treasurer. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  talk  to  kin- 
dergartners  and  school  teachers  was  given 
at  the  Hill  Industrial  School  in  Florence, 
Mass.,  January  18,  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  B.  Lang- 
zettel  of  New  York  city  on  the  Science  of 
Play  and  its  Place  in  the  Kindergarten. 
About  seventy-iive  teachers  were  piesent. 
many  coming  from  Greenfield,  Amherst, 
Springfield,  Holyoke,  and  Northampton. 
They  were  the  guests  of  the  Florence  kin- 
dergartners  and  were  received  by  iliss  Mar- 
garet Smitli,  principal  of  the  Lilly  Library 
Kindergarten,  and  Miss  Mae  I.  Smith, 
principal  at  the  Hill  Industrial  School 
building.  The  talk  was  illustrated  by 
games  in  whicli  all  the  teachers  took  part, 
led  by  Mrs.  Langzettel.  After  the  game 
the  company  was  invited  to  the  rooms  of 
the  domestic  science  and  arts  department, 
where,  through  the  kindness  of  the  trustees, 
a  dainty  but  substantial  luncheon  was  pro- 
vided. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Krans 
Alumni  .Association,  New  York  city,  Mrs. 
Kraus  spoke  on  An  Ideal  Rducator,  re- 
viewing the  life  and  experiences  and  edu- 
cational methods  of  the  great  Diesterweg,  in 
a  sprightly  and  interesting  address.  Two 
delightful  incidents  of  this  meeting  were 
the   singing  of  a  New  Year  Hymn  by  the 


class  of  IW2  (Ki-aus  Seminary),  who  were 
the  guests  of  the  association,  and  a  solo  by 
Miss  F.  M.  Kokler.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  it  was  voted  that  the  association 
should  send  resolutions  of  sympathy  to  one 
of  its  members,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Walton,  who 
lost  her  only  son  in  the  New  York  Central 
accident ;  and  also  that  resolutions  be  sent 
to  i-elatives  of  Mrs.  Harris,  whose  death 
occurred  recently. 

Two  interesting  courses  of  lectures  have 
recently  been  given  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  one 
series  on  Literature  for  Children  by  Miss 
Emma  Gibbons  and  the  other  on  Madonnas 
by  Miss  Edwina  Spencer. 

On  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  kindergarten  department  of  Cuba 
high  school  at  Andover,  X.  Y.,  the  Ijoard 
of  education  have  been  obliged  to  secure  the 
old  Democratic  Times  office  on  North 
Genesee  street,  and,  after  remodeling  and 
repairing  the  building,  have  turned  it  into 
a  kindergarten  under  two  new  kindergart- 
uers. 


There  is  more  catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incura- 
ble. For  a  great  niany  years  doctors  pronouncetl  it 
a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  Jocal  remedies,  and, 
bv  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treatment, 
pronounced  it  incurable.  .Science  has  proven  ca- 
tarrh to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  therefore 
requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co..  Toledo. 
Ohio,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the  market. 
It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10  drops  to  a 
teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  svstem.  They  offer  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to  cure.  .Send  for 
circulars  and  testimonials. 

Address,  F.  J.  CHEXEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  T.5c. 

Hall's  Farailv  Pills  are  the  best. 


Kindergartners  who  are  willing  to 
change  their  location  for  a  better  salary 
and  advanced  positions,  should  address 
Mr.  Orville  Brewer,  Teachers'  Coopera- 
tive Association,  100  Auditorium  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  Mr.  Brewer  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  fill  such  positions  as 
principal  or  assistant  in  the  public  kin- 
dergartens of  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Cov- 
ington, and  other  large  cities,  as  well  as 
private  kindergartens.  He  prefers  those 
with  large  experience,  but  often  has  posi- 
tions for  beginners  who  have  had  a  thorough 
preparation. 
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<jold  Medal  Paris  Exposition.         Highest  Award  Pan-American  Exposition, 

We  wish  every  reader  ol'  tiiis  magazine  to  know  the  beautiful 
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Miss  Irene  Wilson  is  to  have  charge  of 
the  kindergarten  opened  in  the  new  Gar- 
field school  recently  dedicated  at  Des 
JMoines,  la.  The  Dorcas  Society  have 
donated  #50  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
kindergarten  to  take  the  place  of  the  free 
one  moved  to  Garfield  school. 

Medical  supervision  in  the  public  schools 
was  first  inaugurated  in  Boston,  in  1894. 
New  York  adopted  it  a  year  or  two  later, 
and  Chicago  fell  into  the  line  last  year.  It 
has  now  been  adopted  in  twenty-five  cities, 
and  more  than  that  number  have  the  ques- 
tion under  consideration. 

At  Wallingford,  Ct.,  Miss  Claire  Banks, 
kindergartner  in  the  Colony  street  school, 
will  succeed  Miss  Lula  Bartholomew  as 
kindergartner  at  the  Cottage  school. 

The  iSIorristown,  N.  J.,  Free  Kindergar- 
ten Association  have  elected  the  following 
officers  :  President,  Mrs.  Wynant  Yander- 
pool  ;  vice-pre.sidents,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Hughes, 
Mrs.  T.  VV.  Cauldwell,  Mrs.  Fayette  Smith  ; 
secretary.  Miss  Frances  Coursen  ;  treasurer, 
Dr.  F.  W.  Owen  ;  assistant  treasurer,  Miss 
Anna  Shaw. 

A  conference  of  parents  and  teachers 
was  held  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  February  8, 
with  an  attractive  program  of  addresses 
and  music.      The  principal  addresses  of  the 


morning  session  were  given  by  Mrs.  Jeanne 
Newell  Barrett  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  The 
Child's  First  Mu.sic,  and  Mrs.  Marion  B.  B. 
Langzettel  of  New  York  city,  on  The  Spirit 
of  the  Kindergarten  in  the  Home.  The 
afternoon  session  included  an  address. 
What  is  the  Sunday  School  Planning  for 
Children  under  Nine  ?  by  Miss  Josephine 
J>.  Baldwin  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  primary 
superintendent  of  New  Jersey  State  Sun- 
day School  Association,  and  a  Round  Table, 
How  can  the  Work  of  the  Sunday  School 
Primary  Department  be  Improved  V  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Baldwin.  At  the  evening 
session  an  address  was  given  by  Professor 
Earl  Barnes  on  The  Child's  Attitude 
Toward  Punishment. 

The  program  of  the  Springfield,  Mass., 
Kindergarten  Club  for  this  year  is  an  un- 
usually interesting  one.  A  series  of  talks 
on  Story-Telling  by  Miss  Frances  Newton 
of  Chicago  Institute  has  just  been  con- 
cluded. Her  subjects  were  :  The  Func- 
tion of  the  Kindergarten  Story,  Art  in  the 
Ivindergarten  Story,  'J'he  Requirements  of 
a  Good  Story-Teller,  How  to  Acquire  the 
Art  of  Story-Telling,  and  Stories  and  Story 
Sources.  Another  series  of  talks  has  been 
begun  by  Professor  Will  S.  Monroe  on  the 
following  sulijects  :  February  19,  Acquisi- 
tion  of   Language  ;    March    5,   Fxpressions 
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through  Drawing  ;  March  19,  Some  Motor 
Disturbances  in  Childhood  ;  April  2.  Phys- 
ical Conditions  of  Mental  AVork,  and  April 
16,  Child  Study  Results  Applied  to  Pedagogy. 
The  officers  of  the  club  are  :  President, 
Miss  Carolyn  S.  Bailey;  vice-president. 
Miss  May  L.  Price  ;  secretary,  Miss  Clara 
M.  Lewis  ;  treasurer,  Miss  Edith  Donald  ; 
auditor.  Miss  Lottie  II.  Reed.  Three  les- 
sons in  basket  weaving  given  to  the  club  by 
Miss  Lee  of  the  Pynchon  Kindergarten 
have  proved  of  much  interest  and  value. 
This  class  also  included  many  of  the  pri- 
mary teachers. 

Miss  Rachel  King,  formerly  connected 
with  kindergarten  work  in  New  Haven, 
Ct.,  has  been  spending  some  time  in  Paris, 
and  is  now  in  London.  She  has  visited  the 
Froebel  Educational  Institute  at  West 
Kensington  and  has  come  in  touch  with 
several  kindergartners. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  have 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  eighteen 
members  the  report  of  the  finance  commit- 
tee, which  provides  for  a  reduction  of  $1,- 
118,697,  as  compared  with  the  expenditures 
of  last  year,  for  educational  purposes.  In 
order  to  bring  about  this  reduction,  the 
salaries  of  many  of  the  teachers  and  school 
officers  will  be  cut ;  German  will  be  dropped 
as  a  regular  study  in  the  schools  and  re- 
established as  a  special  department ;  draw- 
ing, singing,  domestic  science,  and  so- 
called  "fads"  will  be  greatly  reduced; 
and  it  is  said  that  kindergartens  will  be 
closed  next  June,  saving  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  $100,000. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  Haven,  Ct., 
Free  Kindergarten  Association,  January 
30,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  year  :  President,  Miss  Emily  Whitney  : 
vice-presidents,  Mrs.  O.  G.  Ramsay,  Mrs. 
Max  Adler  ;  secretary,  Miss  Ellen  Lincoln 
Merrill;  treasurer,  David  A.  Alden, 
cashier  of  the  Merchants  Bank  ;  executive 
committee,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Gridley,  Mrs. 
Walter  Camp,  Miss  Leighton,  Miss  Jessie 
Scranton,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Earned. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Miss 
ISLary  C.  McCulloch's  service  in  the  kinder- 
gartens of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  celebrated, 
at  the  Crow  school,  January  28,  in  a 
pleasant  manner.  Many  kindergartners  were 
present.  A  gold  watch,  valued  at  '^1.50, 
.  and  funds  sufficient  for  a  trip  to  the  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Convention,  which 
meets  in  Boston  April  23  to  25,  was 
presented  to  Miss  McCulloch. 

Professor  Earl  Barnes  is  to  be  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Parents'  Conference  in  the 


I.  K.  U.  Convention,  held  at  Boston,  April 
23  to  25. 

In  order  that  its  influence  may  be  as  far- 
reaching  as  possible,  the  Philadelphia 
Mothers'  Club  has  decided  to  hold  a  num- 
ber of  its  usual  afternoon  meetings  in  the 
evening,  opening  them  to  the  public.  The 
.third  of  this  series  of  evening  meetings 
was  held  January  21,  in  the  lecture  room  of 
the  Girls'  Normal  School.  Mrs.  C^harlotte 
Perkins  (Stetson)  Gillman,  the  author  and 
lecturer,  gave  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
Obedience. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  school  committee  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  a  motion  that  $1,000  be 
appropriated  for  a  free  kindergarten  was 
passed. 

In  addition  to  the  many  other  good  things 
which  McClure's  brings  to  its  readers 
this  year  is  a  series  of  essays  on  The 
Greatest  of  the  Old  Masters  by  John  La 
Farge,  an  artist  himself,  as  well  as  an  in- 
teresting writer.  The  illustrations  will  be 
reproductions  of  great  pictures  and  great 
pains  will  be  taken  to  make  these  as  perfect 
as  possible.  If  the  article  on  Raphael  in 
the  February  number  is  typical  of  those  to 
come  a  rare  treat  is  promised.  The  next 
of  the  series  will  be  on  Rembrandt  and  will 
appear  in  the  April  number. 

The  Cliautavquan  IMagazine  for  this  year 
contains  several  series  of  articles  of  unusual 
interest  in  connection  with  the  Chautauqua 
i-eading  course,  which  includes  the  study  of 
Italy  and  Germany.  In  addition  to  these 
required  readings  there  are  departments  for 
Housewives,  Junior  Naturalist  Clubs,  and 
Current  Events  as  well  as  many  other  in- 
teresting articles. 

Good  Housekeeping  for  February  has  a 
suggestive  article  on  Children  Despoiled  of 
Childhood's  Joys,  by  Gertrude  Sherman 
Trowbridge.  There  are  always  home  de- 
partments for  the  mother  and  stories  for 
the  children. 

The  February  American  Boy  (Sprague 
Publishing  Co.,  Detroit,  IMich.)  comes  to 
us  suggestive  of  winter  in  its  front  cover 
illustration  of  boys  coasting.  'I"he  stories 
in  this  number  will  prove  highly  interest- 
ing to  a  live  boy,  and  will  not  prove  unin- 
teresting to  grown  folks. 

The  Era  is  always  full  of  interesting  news 
about  books  and  writers  and  reviews  of 
many  of  the  latest  productions.  The  Feb- 
ruary nurtiber  announces  "  The  Story  of 
Marie  Antoinette"  to  be  given  in  monthly 
installments  beginning  with  April. 
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bj  the  barred  window  iu  the  room  of 
her  godfather,  the  turnkey,  with  a 
wondering  look  up  at  the  sky. 

"Thinking  of  the  fields,"  the  turn- 
key said  once,  "ain't  you  ?" 

"Where   are  they?"   she   inquired. 

"Why,  they're  over  there,  my  dear, 
just  about  there." 

"Does  anybody  open  them  and 
shut  them  i  Are  they  locked  ?"  she 
questioned,  doubtful  if  there  might 
be  any  spot  in  the  world  not  sur- 
rounded by  high  walls  with  spikes  at 
top. 

"Well,  not  iu  general,"  said  the 
turnkey  in  a  discomfited  way.  ''It 's 
prime  to  be  there,  though ;  there  's 
flowers  in  the  fields, — buttercups  and 
daisies,      and,"— 


running 


:'ather 


short  of  floral  nomenclature,  ''dande- 
lions and  all  manner  of  games." 

This  was  the  origin  of  a  series  of 
Sundav  excursions  that  these  two 
curious  companions  made  together, 
issuing  from  the  Lodge  on  alternate 
Smidav  afternoons,  bound  for  mead- 
ows  or  gTeen  lanes  where  the  child 
picked  gTass  and  flowers  and  the 
turnkey  smoked  his  pipe. 

But  with  babyhood  even  these  sim- 
ple pleasures  were  relinquished,  for 
tlie  weight  of  the  household  lay  upon 
this  one  pair  of  fragile  shoulders,  and 
the  brother  and  the  sister,  older  than 
she  but  far  more  helpless,  were  to  be 
made  self-supporting  and  launched  in 
life,  while  night  and  day  she  com- 
forted her  father's  wasted  heart  upon 
her  innocent  breast. 

Loving  Little  Dorrit,  vofusing  to 
live  outside  the  grimy  jail  Avhen  she 
had  grown  to  womanhood,  but  lodg- 
ing at  the  turnkey's  to  be  near  her 


father;  pour  Little  Dorrit,  on  whom 
years  of  insufficient  food  had  left 
their  mark,  who  had  "never  been  at  a 
party  in  her  life,"  and  who  ""knew  no 
more  of  the  Avays  of  theaters  than  of 
gokl-mines !" 

Do  you  remember  her  self-imposed 
charge, — Maggy  of  the  flapping  white 
caps,  Maggy  who  had  had  a  bad  fever 
when  ten  years  old  and  never  from 
that  day  gTOAni  any  older  or  any 
AA-iser,  and  who  had  cast  all  her  care 
upon  her  "Little  Mother"  since  first 
she  came  from  the  hospital  ? 

"Little  ]\Iother  and  Little  Dorrit," 
said  Maggy  with  a  chuckle  of  satis- 
faction, "they  're  the  same,  just  the 
same." 

Do  you   recall  those  weary  hours 
when,  shut  out  from  the  Marshalsea, 
the  two  sat  the  long  night  through  in 
the  chill  dark  before  the  prison  gates, 
and  when  the  Little  ]\Iother  held  the 
heavy  head  of  her  big  child  upon  her 
bosom  and  soothed  her  to  sleep  ?    She 
had  "pretended"  to  her  father,  the 
better  to  find  time  to  render  thankful 
homa^-e  for  a  service  done  him,  that 
she  was  spending  the  evening  at   a 
party;    but   she    confessed,    innocent 
creature,  that  she  "could  never  have 
been  of  anv  use  if  she  had  not  pre- 
tended  a  little  sometimes." 

Little  Dorrit's  party;  "the  shame, 
desertion,  wretchedness  and  exposure 
of  the  great  capital ;  the  wet,  the  cold, 
the  slow  hours  and  the  swift  clouds  of 
the  dismal  night; — this  was  the  fes- 
tival from  which  she  came  home 
jaded  in  the  first  gray  mist  of  a  rainy 
moniing." 

The  children  were  always  with  this 
Daughter  of  the  Marshalsea  wherever 
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she  went, — the  ragged  miserable 
Avail's  of  the  outside  world  who  haunt- 
ed the  arches  of  Covent  Garden,  and 
the  prison  babies  who  played  at  hide 
and  seek  in  the  walled  yard  and  made 
the  iron  bars  of  the  inner  gateway 
"Home."  For  them  she  nsed  her 
faculty  of  "pretending,"  and  told 
them  wonderful  tales  of  Kings  and 
Princesses,- — God  knows  where  she 
found  the  straw  to  make  the  bricks, — 
stories  which  even  dull  Mao'ow  char- 
acterized  with  a  smack  of  the  lips  as 

evingly !" 

Dear   storv-teller.   tlie   vears   have 


(ij 


come  and  gone  since  Dickens  painted 
your  portrait  for  us ;  the  poor  debtors' 
law  under  which  your  father  suffered 
is  abolished ;  the  Marshalsea  has 
fallen,  and  on  its  site  a  new  park, 
called  "Little  Dorrit's  PlavgTound." 
has  been  opened  in  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury and  in  the  January  just  past. 

The  years  have  come  and  gone^  but 
still  your  mignonette-like  presence 
breathes  its  fragrance  through  the 
book  in  which  your  story  lies  en- 
shrined, a  fragrance  as  pure  and  sweet 
as  on  the  dav  when  first  the  blossom 
of  your  life  peeped  out. 


THE  EARTH  AND  MAN. 


By  Stopford  A.   Brooke. 


A  i.iTTLE  sun,  a  little  rain, 

A  soft  wind  blowing  from  the  west — 

And  woods  and  fields  are  sweet  again. 

And  warmth  within  the  mountain's  breast. 


So  simple  is  the  earth  we  tread. 

So  quick  with  love  and  life  her  frame; 

Ten  thousand  years  have  dawned  and  fled, 
And  still  her  mag-ic  is  the  same. 

\  little  love,  a  little  trust, 

A  soft  impulse,  a  sudden  dream, — 
And  life  as  drv  as  desert  dust 

Is  fresher  than  a  mountain  stream. 

So  simple  is  the  heart  of  man, 

So  ready  for  new  hope  and  joy ; 
Ten  thousand  years  since  it  began 


Have  left  it  younger  than  a 


l)OV 
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A  FEW  SIGHT-SEEING  RAMBLES  IN  BOSTON. 

By  Laura  E.  Poulsson. 

Come,  seek  the  air ;  some  pictures  we  may  and  other  vehicles,  where  one  risked 

gain  life    and   limb    in   every   attempt  to 

W hose  passing  shadows  shall  not  be  in  vain .  ^ ^.^^.g 

—O.W.Holmes.  1^'                                         T-.no 

Ihis    corner    where   Jrark   btreet 

A  MONG  the  I.  K.  U.  visitors  who  Church  stands  is  Brimstone  Corner, 

come  to  Boston  this  April,  there  tlnis  dubbed  aforetime  from  the  fiery 

will  be  many  to  whom  its  present-day  doctrine  preached  within  the  church's 

aspect  and  its  old  landmarks  are  well  walls.     With  the  sun  lying  on  it  and 

known  through  previous  visits ;  but  the  wind  quiet,  it  seems  a  peaceful 

may  we  not  hope  that  some  will  travel  enough  place ;  but  it  is  in  reality  a 

Ij^^l^er — a  youthful  few,  perhaps — to  sporting  ground  of  the  elements.   The 

whom  the  sights  of  Boston  Toavu  are  joking  wish  of  ''Tom"  Appleton,  that 

fresh   and   wonderful,    and   who,    in  a  shorn  lamb  might  be  tethered  there 

their    short    stay     (which    we    wish  for  the  tempering  of  the  wind,  is  so 

mio-ht  be  longer),  will  find  cause  to  old  that  I  blush  to  mention  it;  but  it 

exclaim,  with  a  bound  of  the  heart : —  may  be  ''so  old  that  it  is  new  again," 

,    ,  and  perhaps  the  younger  ones  among 

"Oh  !  but  it  's  fine  to  see  each  day  ^          ■,          i  -, 

^i  ■       f              ...  you  may  not  have  heard  it. 

Some  new  thing  oi  renown  !  .'              ^ 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 
It  is  to  these  eager  persons,  frankly  tells  a  story  about  meeting  Miss  Eliz- 
unlearned  or  only  casually  instructed  abeth  Peabody  near  here  once  in  a 
in  Boston  lore,  that  address  is  now  driving  snowstorm.  The  wind  roared, 
made.  Here  is  one  would  be  your  the  snowflakes  whirled  fiercely  in 
cicerone.  Shall  we  take  a  few  ram-  every  direction,  and  walking  w^as  so 
bles,  as  time  allows,  I  chatting  as  we  difficult  on  account  of  the  deep  drifts 
go  ?  that  only  the  boldest  pedestrians  were 
Let  us  meet  first  at  the  corner  of  out.  As  Colonel  Higginson  was 
Park  and  Tremont  Streets.  Ah !  here  making  his  way  laboriously  along 
come  some  of  you  from  the  Subway.  Tremont  Street,  he  saw  dimly  in  the 
I  hope  it  was  not  crowded ;  our  "Sub-  middle  of  the  road,  a  floundering,  pet- 
way  manners"  might  not  then  im-  ticoated  figure.  Thinking  to  help  a 
press  a  stranger  well !  But  the  Sub-  distressed  fellow-creature,  he  set  forth 
way  is  quite  a  blessing,  especially  to  in  her  direction,  and,  stepping  liigh 
tliis  immediate  region.  See  how  un-  v;ith  his  long  legs,  managed  to  reach 
obstructed  Tremont  Street  is !  It  the  stranded  lady.  At  the  sound  of 
used  to  be  a  Bedlam  of  jangling  cars  his    voice,    Miss    Peabody    lifted    a 
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beaming',  untroubled  face ;  and,  as  if 
renewing  at  once  the  conversation 
tliey  had  last  held,  said :  ''Oh !  Colonel 
Higginson,  I  was  just  thinking  *  *" 
and  then  went  off  into  a  long  exposi- 
tion of  some  philosophical  point. 
There  she  stood,  regardless  of  wind 
and  weather,  blue  eyes  lit  with 
thought,  cheeks  rosy,  and  conversa- 
tion flowing.  Great  were  the  efforts 
of  the  rescuing  knight  in  convoying 
her  to  the  sidewalk.  The  humor  of 
the  situation  warmed  him,  as  her 
ardor  of  mind  did  her.  ^\Tiat,  to 
Miss  Peabody,  were  raging  elements 
and  bodily  discomfort  that  they 
should  hinder  the  soaring  of  a  lofty 
thought  ? 

Park  Street  Church, 

<'  The  giant,  standing  by  the  elm-clad  green 
His    white    lance    lifted    o'er   the    silent 
scene," 


Old  Gkanary  Gateway 


occupies  gi'ound  formerly  covered  by 
the  old  To\vn  Granary,  from  which 
the  adjoining  "Old  Granary  Burying 
Ground"  takes  its  name.  This  bury- 
ing ground  contains  the  remains  of 
more  disting-uished  personages  than 
any  other  in  the  city.  The  most 
prominent  monument  is  that  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin's  parents.  Its  in- 
scription was  composed  by  Franklin, 
During  a  recent  great  meeting  of 
Christian  Endeavor  societies  in  Bos- 
ton, little  boys  drove  quite  a  thriving 
business  selling  crayons  and  sheets  of 
brown  paper  to  the  visitors.  With 
these,  "rub-offs"  were  taken  of  some 
of  the  quaint  inscriptions,  to  be  car- 
ried home  as  memorabilia.  Part  of 
the  Franklin  inscription  reads : — 

Josiah  Franklin  and  Abiah  his  wife  lie 
here  interred. 

They  lived  lovingly  together  in  wedlock 
fifty-five  years  ;  and  without  an  estate  or 
any  gainful  employment,  by  constant  labour 
and  honest  industry,  maintained  a  large 
family  comfortably,  and  brought  up  thir- 
teen children  and  seven  grandchildren  re- 
spectably. From  this  instance,  reader,  be 
encouraged  to  diligence  in  thy  calling,  and 
distrust  not  Providence. 

"The  reversed  torches  on  the  gran- 
ite gateway  of  the  Old  Granary  Bury- 
ing Ground  are  now  quenched  in 
green  ivy,  but  through  the  high  iron 
fence  one  can  see  the  Franklin  monu- 
ment rising  in  pyramidal  simplicity 
among  the  tree  trunks  ;  and  above  the 
slate  stones  of  early  Bay  State  gov- 
ernors *  *  *  looms  the  mass  of  the 
Athenaeum,  convenient  place  for 
ghosts  to  walk,  as  no  doubt  Hawthorne 
thought  when  he  wi'ote  his  tale  of  the 
apparition  within  its  hushed  walls." 
This  tale.  The  Ghost  of  Dr.  Harris, 
really  refers  to  the  old  Athenaeum 
building,  then  on  Pearl  Street.     The 
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Athenaeum,  library  and  art  gallery  of  Tlie  Old  Granary  and  Copp's  Hill, 
the    old     Bostonian,     still   furnishes  both  opened   in   1000,   rank  next  in 
reading  for  the  select  few,  its  share-  age ;  while  that  in  the  Common  was 
holders  and  subscribers,  and  has  some  not  established  until  1745.    With  the 
advantag-es  over  the  Public  Library  exception  of  Copp's  Hill,  these  places 
for    students    and    investigators.     It  are  not  kept  open  to  the  general  pub- 
is to  move  again  in  a  few  years,  this  He, — partly  for  the  reason  that  the 
time  to  establish  itself  on  the  corner  ground,    honey-combed    with    tombs, 
of  Arlington  and  Newbury   Streets,  could  not  bear  much  tramping  over, 
opposite  the  Public  Garden,  partly  for  economy,  and  partly,  per- 
And  now  shall  we  walk  on  to  the  haps,  for  the  safer  preservation  of  the 
cornerofTremont  and  School  Streets,  ancient    stones; — but    admission  for 
a  stone's  throw, — where  stands  King's  individuals  or  parties  may  be  gained 
Chapel  'Svith  its  frustrated  spire,  dark  at  suitable  hours  by  applying  at  Room 
relic  of  an  earlier  century"  ?    This  is  70,  City  Hall.     During  our  I.  K.  II. 
one  of  the  most  cherished  landmarks  convention,  however,  we  are  so  cour- 
of  old  Boston, — an  aristocratic  as  well  teously  served  by  the  city  as  to  have 
as  hallowed  shrine.     X  pioneer  Epis-  an    attendant   stationed    at   the    Old 
copalian  church,  it  later  became  the  Granary  and  King's  Chapel  Burying 
first    Unitarian   church   of   the   city.  Grounds   to   let   us   in   and  show   us 
The  original  building  was  erected  in  about.     If  we  should  find  the  gates 
1688,  and  the  present  one,  begini  in  shut  at  Copp's  Hill,  the  key  may  be 
1749,  was  built  outside  of  the  first,  obtained  from  Mr.  Barry,  2  Marshall 
without  interruption  of  services  ex-  Place,  who  is  an  assistant  to  the  care- 
cept  for  a  short  time.    Funds  came  in  taker  and  whose  dwelling  is  very  near, 
slowly  for  the  building ;  the  spire  was  Back  of  King's  Chapel  is  the  City 
never   completed,    and   to    finish   the  Hall,  in  front  of  which  is  a  very  inter- 
portico  (forty  years  after  the  laying  csting    bronze    statue    of    Franklin, 
of  the  corner  stone!)  an  oratorio  was  who  lived  only  a  few  paces  beyond, 
given,   at  which  George  Washington  This  has  been  said  to  be  one  of  our 
was     present.      "The     General     was  few  portrait  statues  that  look  well  out 
dressed   in   a   black  velvet   suit,   and  of  doors.   It  is  satisfactory  and  wears 
gave  five  guineas."    During  the  siege  well,  says  a  writer  in  the  Neiv  Eng- 
of  Boston  this  was  the  chosen  place  of  land  Magazine,  and  ''is  in  no  respect 
worship  for  the  British  officers.     The  ridiculous  and  offensive."      "It  shows 
interior,    Avith    its   square   pews    and  Franklin    in    his   habit   as   he   lived, 
quiet  dignity,  makes  one  fancy  him-  "    ■"'  '"'   apparently    wallcing   along  in 
self  in  an  old-fashioned  city  church  in  thoughtful   mood,    as   he   must   have 
Endand.  walked  down  School  Street  hundreds 
The      King's      Chapel      Burying  of    times."     The    bas-relief    on    the 
Ground  is  the  oldest  of  Boston's  cem-  front  of  the  base  represents  Franklin 
eteries,  having  been  begmn  soon  after  as  a  yoiiili    in  his  brother's  printing 
the  settlement  of  the  town   in  1030.^  office.      At  tlie  left  is  his  hand  press, 
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still  in  existence.  "Type  cases, 
forms,  cop  J,  and  other  objects  to  be 
seen  in  a  printing  office  are  shown. 
Franklin's  youthful  figure  is  eharui- 
ing  in  its  innocence  and  candor.  His 
brother  is  engaged  in  locking  up  a 
form."  The  bas-relief  at  the  back 
represents  the  experiment  carried  on 
with  the  kite  and  key  by  Franklin, 
the  discoverv  of  the  electrical  charac- 
ter  of  lightning.  "This  is  also  a  de- 
lightful picture  in  bronze.  The  shed, 
Avith  the  two  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  distance  at  the  left 
with  the  two  horses  in  a  pasture,  the 
trees,  fences,  and  the  chain-lightning 
aa'ainst  the  cloud  overhead,  are  all  ex- 
ecuted  with  loving  care,  and  form  in- 
teresting details  to  study.""  The 
statue  and  these  two  reliefs  are  hj 
Richard  S.  Greenougii,  the  other  two 
reliefs,  representing  negotiations  for 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  (after  Trum- 
bull's picture),  arc  by  Thomas  Ball. 


iy 


Old  Coknkk  Book  Stoki:. 

Goiuff  down  School  Street  to  Wash- 
ington  we  come  to  the  Old  Corner 
Book  Store,  where  the  great  writers 
of  a  veneration  and  more  aao  used  to 


gather,  to  leaf  over  the  new  books  and 
enjo}'  sociable  chats.  Is  n't  it  a  cozy 
little  place  outside  and  in  (  Stand 
and  look  back  at  it  a  moment  as  we 
wend  our  way,  just  a  few  steps,  over 
t(»  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  at 
The  cnrner  of  Washington  and  Milk 
Streets. 

Ill  the  heart  of  Boston  town 
Stands  tlie  cluirch  of  old  renown, 

From  whose  walls  the  impulse  went 
Which  set  free  a  continent ; 

From  whose  pulpit's  oracle 
Prophecies  of  freedom  fell ; 

And  whose  steeple-rocking  din 
Rang  the  nation's  birthday  in  ! 

Down  in  this  crowded  thorough- 
fare, tliis  gray  old  pile  is  a  pictur- 
esque haven  of  coolness  in  thesuniuier 
rime  when  the  vines  are  in  fidl  leaf. 
It  is  kept  ''for  remembrance,"  and 
contains  a  valuable  collection  of  his- 
torical objects  which  are  on  exhibi- 
tion, the  admission  fee  being  twenty- 
five  cents.  ^^Tien  the  Old  South  So- 
ciety removed  to  its  fine  new  edifice 
on  Copley  Square,  the  demolition  of 
iheir  deserted  home  seemed  immi- 
nent, and  great  was  the  cry  raised  by 
patriotic  citizens.  Destroy  the  Old 
South  Meeting  House  ?— "the  scene 
(if  some  of  the  greatest  crises  giiided 
by  some  of  the  foremost  men  in  the 
city  of  Boston  V  We  remember  that 
ihe  Old  South  was  the  place  where 
the  rebellion  against  the  tea  tax  cul- 
uiinatcd  ;  that  from  these  doors  the 
"Indians'"  rushed  to  the  ships  and 
threw  the  tea  overboard  ;  that  here,  in 
1775,  the  British  drilled  their  cav- 
alry, preparing  the  place  for  such  use 
bv  taking  up  the  floors  and  tearing 
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out  pulpit  and  pews.  The  destruc- 
tion of  this  storj-enriched  building 
• — historically  precious  on  nianj  ac- 
counts unmentioned  here — could  not 
possibly  be  allowed;  and  so  the  Old 
South  Preservation  Society  was 
formed,  with  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hemen- 
way  as  one  of  its  generous  and  ener- 
getic promoters,  and  the  fine  old  me- 
morial was  saved  for  the  comitry. 
Our  admission  fees  are  mites  given 
toward  its  maintenance. 

So  long  as  Boston  shall  Boston  be, 
And  her  bay-tides  rise  and  fall, 

Shall  freedom  stand  in  the  Old  South  Church 
And  plead  for  the  rights  of  all ! 

Underneath  the  church  is  the  sec- 
ond-hand bookstore  which  has  been 
there  for  generations,  and  where 
almost  anything  in  the  way  of  old 
books  and  old  prints  may  be  happened 
upon.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  the  cus- 
tomer who  ^vished  to  prowl  around  in 
the  darkly  winding  ways  among  the 
crowded  books  was  provided  with  a 
candle  and  allowed  to  wander  and 
peer  as  he  liked.  But  now,  alack- 
aday!  a  clerk  mouses  along  before 
you  in  the  dim,  gas-lit  alleyways  of 
books,  and  turns  up  the  safer  and 
more  convenient  gas  jet.  Even  the 
Old  South's  subterranean  bookstore 
feels  the  movement  of  the  world  even- 
tually ! 

Turning  back  on  our  way  and  pro- 
ceeding past  the  various  newspaper 
buildings,  we  come  to  the  Old  State 
House,  only  a  couple  of  blocks  dis- 
tant. The  city  keeps  this  in  careful 
preservation  and  the  public  is  admit- 
ted to  the  upper  halls  free.  The  rent 
of  rooms  on  the  first  floor  brings  in 
a  good  income,  and  makes  this  one  of 


the  few  historic  memorials  that  more 
than  pays  its  own  expenses.  The  relics 
of  all  sorts  in  the  exhibition  rooms 
are  well  worth  seeing,  and  the  build- 
ing itself  calls  for  close  attention.  In 
the  restorations  that  have  been  made 
care  has  been  taken  to  reproduce  the 
old  interior  as  well  as  exterior,  and 
the  architecture  of  the  colonial  period 
is  faithfully  shown  in  every  detail. 

On  a  building  in  the  neighborhood 
back  of  the  State  House,  we  find  a 
tablet  commemorative  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  Boston  Massacre,  for  here 
is  where  it  occurred.  Striking  then 
through  Exchange  or  Devonshire 
Street,  only  one  block,  we  come  to 
Dock  Square,  whence  we  get  a  good 
view  of  Faneuil  Hall,  a  few  rods 
awav. 

•  Except  for  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  Faneuil  Hall,  the  Cra- 
dle of  Liberty,  has  probably  a  greater 
historical  interest  than  any  other 
building  in  the  country.  The  origi- 
nal edifice,  built  like  the  present  one 
as  a  market  below  and  with  a  lar^-e 
hall  above,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1761.  The  first  great  gathering  held 
in  the  hall  after  its  completion  was 
in  eulogy  of  Peter  Faneuil,  the  own- 
er, who  had  just  died  and  whose  grave 
is  in  the  Old  Granary  Burying 
Ground.  The  present  building  had 
for  its  architect  Charles  Bulfinch,  to 
whom  Boston  owes  its  domed  State 
House  on  Beacon  Hill.  Faneuil 
Hall's  gilded  grasshopper  vane  Avas 
chosen  in  imitation  of  the  vane  on  the 
pinnacle  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
London.  Seeking  entrance  to  the 
hall  by  an  inconspicuous  doorway  and 
wooden  stair  at  the  back,  we  find  our- 
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selves    in    a    place    sacred    to    every 
American  heart,  a  place  whose  rafters 
have  rung  with  the  daring  eloquence 
of    Kevolutionarj    and     anti-slavery 
heroes,   and  whose  walls  have  been 
lashed  with  the  noblest  surgings  of 
public  spirit.     The  hall  is  very  im- 
pressive  in   its   simplicity,   with  the 
great  picture,  over  the  platform,  of 
Daniel  Webster  addressing  the  Sen- 
ate in  his  reply   to   Ha\Tie,    and  the 
portraits  of  eminent  men  of  earlier 
days  himg   around   the  walls.     The 
use  of  Faneuil  Hall  cannot  be  had 
for  hire ;  but  on  request  of  a  number 
of  citizens,  permission  to  hold  meet- 
ings may  be  obtained  from  the  proper 
authorities. 

Here  are  two  verses  from  Whit- 
tier's  stirring  call  for  a  meeting  in 
this  hall  of  freedom : — 
'<  Men  !  if  manhood  still  ye  claim, 
If  the  Northern  pulse  can  thrill, 
Roused  by  wrong  or  stung  by  shame, 

Freely,  strongly  still : 
Let  the  sounds  of  traffic  die  I 

Shut  the  mill-gate,  leave  the  stall. 
Fling  the  axe  and  hammer  by  ! 
Throng  to  Faneuil  Hall. 

*'  Up,  and  tread  beneath  your  feet 

Every  cord  by  party  spun  ; 
Let  your  hearts  together  beat 

As  the  heart  of  one. 
Banks  and  tariffs,  stocks  and  trade, 

Let  them  rise  or  let  them  fall : 
Freedom  asks  your  common  aid, — 

Up,  to  Faneuil  Hall!" 

Of  all  the  "Old  Landmarks"  that 
now  remain,  as  enumerated  by  Ed- 
win M.  Bacon,  a  student  of  Old  Bos- 
ton and  writer  of  interesting  books  on 
the  subject,  we  have  now  seen  all  ex- 
cept Christ  Church  farther  down  in 
the  ISTorth  End,  and  a  dozen  or  so  old 
private    houses.     The    trip    to    this 


church,  or  the  Old  Xorth  Church,  as 
it   is  sometimes  inexactly  called,   is 
better  undertaken  by  itself.     Either 
from  Faneuil  Hall  or  from  the  Sub- 
way at  Scollay  Square,  we  would  take 
a  surface  car  do^vn  Hanover  Street 
to    Xorth    Bennett    Street,    then   by 
walking  a  block  on  Xorth  Bennett  to 
Salem  Street  and  rounding  the  cor- 
ner to  the  right,  would  come  upon  the 
church.     This  is  part  of  the  Italian 
quarter  of  the  Xorth  End,  and  the 
educational  work  that  is  done  in  this 
region,  in  the  schools,  is  wonderful  in 
its  power  to  make  not  only  the  Ital- 
ians, but  all  the  mixture  of  foreign- 
ers swarming  here  into  good  Ameri- 
can citizens.     The  public  school  does 
much,  but  it  is  admirably  helped  by 
private     and     corporate   educational 
philanthropy. 

Christ  Church*  as  far  as  the  build- 
ing itself  is  concerned,  is  the  oldest 
church  standing  in  the  city.  The 
corner  stone  was  laid  in  1723. 

"Its  old-fashioned  pulpit  and  pews 
have  suffered  no  material  change ;  its 
present  organ,  though  not  the  same 
one  that  was  imported  from  London 
in  1756,  is  enclosed  in  the  original 
antique  case ;  the  figures  of  the  cher- 
ubim in  front  of  the  organ,  and  the 
chandeliers,  are  the  much-prized  pos- 
sessions taken  from  a  French  vessel 
by  the  privateer  'Queen  of  Hungary' 
in  1746,  and  presented  to  the  church 
by  Capt.  Grushea ;  its  Bible,  prayer- 
books  and  silver  communion  service, 
given  to  it  by  King  George  the  Sec- 
ond in  1733  and  bearing  the  royal 
arms,  are  still  in  use ;  and  the  chime 
of  bells,  brought  from  England  in 
1744,  still  sound  their  iiielodious 
tones.  A  tal)let  on  the  front  part  of 
the  church,  placed  there  in  1878, 
bears  this  inscription  : — 
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''The  signal  lanterns  of  Paul  Ee- 
vere  displayed  in  the  steeple  of  this 
church,  April  18,  1775,  -warned  the 
country  of  the  march  of  the  British 
troops  to   Lexiuii'ton    and   Concord." 
Copp's   Hill   cemetery   is   right   at 
hand  and  surely  (aiglit  to  be  seen.     In 
the  summer  it  is  kept  open  every  day 
and  has  long  been  the  playground  of 
tlie  children   of  the  vicinity.      It   is 
decorously  used  under  the  charge  of  a 
custodian  who  has  done  much  toward 
the  children's  outdoor  training.  Xear 
Copp's  Hill  are  the  shrubby  terraces, 
planned    and    kept    in    order  by  the 
Park     Commission ;     and     also    the 
Recreation  Pier  provided  by  the  city. 
And  now,  how  shall  we  get  home  ? 
i'rom  this  region,  go  back  and  take 
the   Hanover    Street    car    to    Scollay 
Square;  from  Faneuil  Hall  walk  up 
to  Scollay  Square ;  there  the  Subway 
will   probably    provide   a   car   taking 
you  in  whatever  direction  you  want 
to  go.      At  any  rate,  it  will  provide 
scores  of  them  to  transport  you  to 
Copley  Square,  where  you  doubtless 
find  yourselves  already  quite  famil- 
iar, as  the  I.  K.  U.  meetings  are  in 
its  close  vicinity. 

Let  us  start  again,  on  another  day, 
from  Park  Street  Church,  and  make 
a  less  arduous  tour,  going  around  by 
the  State  House  and  through  the 
I*ublic  Garden,  and  projecting  a  fur- 
ther ramble  dovm  Commonwealth 
Avenue  for  those  who  wish  to  take  it. 

Around  the  Green,  in  morning  light 
The  spired  and  pahiced  sinnmits  blaze, 

And,  sun-like,  from  her  IJeacon-height 
The  dome-crowned  city  spreads  her  rays. 

—  ().   W.  Holmes. 

Here  we  are  again.      Welcome,  my 
youthful  few!      But  before  we  start 


up  the  hill  there  is  still  some  looking 
about  to  be  done  near  the  corner  here. 
"AMiat  is  that  church  across  the 
way^"  That  is  St.  Paul's,  an  Epis- 
copal church,  of  which  Phillips 
Brooks  said  once:  "This  Grecian 
temple  seemed,  to  the  men  who  built 
it,  to  be  a  triumph  of  architectural 
beauty  and  of  fitness  for  the  church's 
service." 


The  (Jalii.eo  of  the  ^Iai.l. 

"And  the  telescope  on  the  green?" 
O  ves !  That  has  lono-  been  a  feature 
of  the  Common.  On  the  Tremont 
Street  Mall,  where  before  the  Sub- 
way was  built  a  fine  row  of  majestic 
elms  gave  their  shade,  "until  about 
the  year  18So,  the  children  found 
much  delight  in  the  venerable  Punch 
and  Judy  show,  the  cnmrra  obscura, 
and  other  time-worn  attractions. 
Country  folk  were  drawn  to  ex])eri- 
ment  with  the  weighing  and  lifting 
uuichines  and  the  lung-testers,  and  to 
look  into  The  telescope  o'  nights.  X<>w 
only  the  telescope-man,  Avhoni  Oliver 
Wendell  llohnes  dubbed  the  'Galileo 
of  the  ]\lall,'  remains."  The  astron- 
omer of  the  Common  in  Dr.  Holmes' 
day  has  passed  away.  He  was  quite 
a  character  and  interested  all  sorts  of 
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people.  Professional  and  scientific 
men  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  used 
to  stop  for  a  look  tlirougii  his  tele- 
scope and  for  a  chat  with  him ;  stn- 
dents  were  his  lavish  patrons,  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  pride  with  him  that 
mechanics  and  other  working  men  in 
goodlv  numbers  would  stop  morning 
or  evening  on  their  way  to  or  from 
work  for  a  few  moments'  look  at  the 
sky  through  his  glass.  He  made  a 
point  of  taking  no  money  from  chil- 
dren, deeming  that  he  was  only  doing 
his  part  toward  their  education  by  in- 
teresting them  as  far  as  he  could  in 
the  wonders  of  the  heavenly  creation. 
This  stony  foreground  where  the 
telescope  stands  is  barren  of  beauty, 
but  are  not  the  diverging  walks  de- 
lightful as  you  look  through  them  into 
the  arched  and  greening  distances  \ 
Trees,  grass,  and  the  Frog  Pond, — 
how  simple  it  all  is  I  And  yet,  in  the 
very  beginning,  the  Boston  heart 
gravitated  toward  this  beautiful  plot 
of  STound,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  citv 
forefathers  made  its  possession  by 
the  public  sure.  The  title  has  quad- 
ruple sanction.  First,  the  land  was 
held  by  royal  grant  from  England. 
Second,  it  was  bought  from  the  In- 
dians through  the  Chief  Sachem, 
Chickatabut,  and  with  the  advice  of 
his  council.  Third,  it  was  j)ni'chased 
from  William  Blackstone,  the  first 
settler  of  Shawmut,  each  man  paying 
Blackstone  six  shillings  at  least,  and 
some  paying  much  more.  Fourth,  a 
ratification  of  ihe  purchase  from  the 
Indians  was  obtained  from  Chick- 
atabut's  grandson.  So  it  is  no  avou- 
der  that  the  people  feel  as  if  they  had 
a  strong  hold  upon  the  Common,  and 


rebel  at  every  attempt  made  to  cut  off 
the  least  of  its  surface. 

Instead  of  going  through  the  Com- 
mon now,  however,  let  us  saimter  up 
Park  Street.  Seeing  another  book- 
store  in  a  church  basement,  like  this 
very  pleasant  one  of  Clarke's  under 
the  Park  Street  Church,  may  give 
you  the  impression  that  most  of  Bos- 
ton's bookstores  are  under  churches; 
l)ut  you  have  now  seen  the  only  two 
that  are,  and  they  are  both  excellent 
examples  of  the  old  and  new.  But 
go  a  few  steps  farther  and  you  will 
find  open  to  you  Boston's  newest 
bookselling  venture  establislied  by 
one  of  its  oldest  and  most  literary 
firms.  For  many  years  the  firm, 
whose  name  is  familiar  to  this  gen- 
eration as  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co., 
Jias  occupied  the  u]:)per  stories  of  the 
(}uincy  mansion,  baving  there  the 
editorial  rooms  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  the  Boston  offices  of  its 
huge  publishing  plant  in  Cambridge. 
This  year  Mr.  Mifflin,  now  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm,  lias  carried  out  a 
genial  idea  in  opening  a  book  parlor 
or  lilirary  (m  the  street  floor.  Vis- 
itors are  cordially  welcomed,  and  a 
more  tasteful  and  comfortable  place 
in  Avhich  to  look  oxcv  and  buy  books, 
and  to  get  chance  glimpses  of  some  of 
Boston's  literary  people,  could  hardly 
be  found.  How  bright  and  rich  the 
books  look  in  the  handsome  black 
cases  all  around  the  wall  I  How  com- 
fortable is  the  open  grate  fire  on  a 
chillv  dav,  and  how  cozv  the  hi<>h- 
backed  black  settles,  with  seats  cush- 
ioned in  soft  red  !  Above  the  book 
shelves  is  a  Ijand  of  lovely  green 
I'eachina"  to   the  ccilinc.   and   against 
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it  are  placed  old  prints  and  portraits 
of  authors, — not  too  many  of  them; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  but 
leaving  plenty  of  space  around  it,  is 
a  massive  black  table,  on  which  are 
scattered  new  books  or  books  called 
into  special  demand  by  the  course  of 
current  events.  But  do  you  wish  to 
see  some  of  the  most  expensive  and 
handsome  of  this  firm's  publications  'I 
Then  step  into  one  of  these  smaller 
rooms  adjoining'.  Here  the  wood- 
work is  all  in  white  and  the  books  are 
behind  glass  doors ;  naturalh'  they 
could  not  be  subjected  quite  so  freely 
to  the  customer's  handling  as  in  the 
larger  room,  where  one  can  stroll  at 
ease  along  the  shelves  and  take  down 
whatever  book  he  likes,  to  peep  in. 

Leaving  this  tempting  tarrying 
spot,  we  pass  on  up  the  street.  The 
houses  are  mostly  the  stately  resi- 
dences of  a  generation  ago  turned  into 
shops  of  a  quiet  sort.  The  Union 
Club  house  was  the  Abl)ott  La^^Tence 
mansion.  At  the  top  of  the  street  on 
the  corner  is  a  cluster  of  business 
houses  transformed  from  what  was 
originally  one  house  of  extravagant 
size,  called  "Amory's  folly."  AVlien 
abandoned  by  the  Amory  family,  it 
was  kept  for  some  time  as  a  fashion- 
able boarding  house.  When  Lafayette 
visited  Boston,  the  governor  engaged 
the  whole  house,  entertainino;  Lafav- 
ette  there  and  making  it  the  scene  of 
all  the  great  festivities.  Malbone, 
the  painter  whose  miniatures  have 
preserved  the  likenesses  of  many  Bos- 
tonian  great-grandmothers,  had  his 
studio  here.  The  house  was  first 
divided  into  two  and  then  into  four 
houses.     The  lower  one  on  the  Park 


Street  side  was  long  the  home  of 
George  Ticknor,  the  distinguished 
historian  of  Spanish  literature  and  a 
great  benefactor  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Across  the  way  on  the  opposite  cor- 
ner of  Beacon  Street  is  the  handsome 
Unitarian  Building,  and  around  the 
corner  from  where  we  stand  is  the 
fine  new  Congregational  House.  But 
the  yellow  State  House  has  been  glow- 
ing upon  us  all  this  time,  and  has 
warmed  our  desire  to  gaze  upon  it 
and  then  enter.  As  you  look  up  at 
this  House  of  the  People,  picture  to 
yourself  the  scene  which  took  place 
here  at  midnight  on  the  opening  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Around  the 
dome  gleamed  circles  of  electric  light, 
sjanbolic  of  great  discoveries  be- 
queathed by  the  old  century  to  the 
new ;  in  the  arched  gallery  were  a 
multitude  of  trained  singers,  and  mu- 
sicians with  far-carrying  instru- 
ments ;  Edward  Everett  Hale  with 
other  most  honorable  citizens  were  at 
ihe  front  of  the  assembly  to  lead  in 
the  majestic  service.  Down  below, 
pncking  the  Common  and  overflomng 
all  the  streets,  a  mighty  throng  of 
people  gathered  from  far  and  near. 
As  the  stroke  of  midnight  ceased, 
forth  into  the  night  sounded  the  sil- 
very blasts  of  the  trumpets,  announc- 
ing the  new  era ;  a  glorious  passage 
from  the  Bible  lifted  the  spirit  of  the 
great  company  in  the  worship  of  the 
God  of  the  Universe,  to  whose  starry 
sky  their  eyes  were  raised;  Judge 
Sewall's  poem,  written  to  usher  in 
the  previous  century,  was  read ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  exercises,  all  joined 
in  the  resounding  pa}an  : — 
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' '  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.' 

Can  you  imagine  a  more  impressive 
ushering  in  of  the  new  century  ? 

The  State  House  was  built  on  a 
pastiu-e  which  belonged  to  Governor 
Hancock,  whose  beautiful  estate  lay 
just  below  it  on  Beacon  Street. 
Charles  Bulfinch  was  practically  the 
architect,  although  others  worked  on 
the  commission  also.  When  the  cor- 
ner stone  was  to  be  laid,  it  was  drawn 
up  the  hill  in  gala  fashion  by  fifteen 
white  horses, — the  number  of  states 
in  the  Union  at  that  time  (1795).  In 
the  Doric  Hall  is  Chantry's  Statue 
of  Washington.  In  the  beautiful  cir- 
cular hall  beyond  are  the  scarred  and 
torn  battle  flags  of  Massachusetts, 
broug'ht  here  after  the  civil  war. 
Beyond  still  is  the  grand  staircase 
and  the  painting  of  Otis  delivering 
his  great  speech  against  the  Writs  of 
Assistance.  Free  admission  to  the 
cupola  may  be  obtained,  except  dur- 
ing the  few  hours  when  the  legislature 
is  in  session,  by  application  to  the 
watchman  or  doorkeeper.  The  view 
from  the  cupola  gives  a  clear  idea  of 
the  position  of  the  city.  ISTo  better 
can  be  obtained  anywhere. 

Bostonians  are  congratulating 
themselves  on  the  open  space  secured 
at  the  side  of  the  State  House.  It 
will  soon  be  a  pleasant  little  park. 
To  get  an  idea  of  the  extensive  addi- 
tion wliich  has  been  made  to  the  origi- 
nal building  during  recent  years,  one 
can  walk  along  this  open  space  for 
a  short  distance.  A  very  good  gen- 
eral effect  has  been  achieved. 

The  statues  in  front  of  the  State 
House  represent  Governor  Andrew 
and  Horace  Mann. 


On  the  Common,  facing  the  State 
House,  is  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw 
Memorial,  an  alto-relief  by  Augustus 
St.  Gaudens.  The  architect  of 
Trinity  Church,  H.  H.  Richardson, 
Shaw's  classmate,  cooperated  with  St. 
Gaudens  with  regard  to  the  setting 
for  the  sculpture.  Colonel  Shaw 
commanded  the  54tli  Massachusetts 
regiment,  the  first  colored  regiment  in 
a  free  state.  He  was  killed  at  the  as- 
sault on  Fort  Wagner,  while  heroic- 
ally leading,  and  was  buried  in  the 
trench  with  the  black  men  who  fell 
with  him.  The  subscription  for  the 
monimient  was  started  by  Charles 
Sumner,  Samuel  G.  Howe,  Henry 
Lee,  Governor  Andrew,  and  a  colored 
man,  J.  B.   Smith. 

Before  we  have  gone  many  steps 
do^Am  Beacon  Street  on  the  side  oppo- 
site the  Common,  we  come  to  a  tablet 
set  in  the  iron  fence  in  front  of  a 
handsome  brownstone  mansion.  This 
tablet  tells  that  here  was  the  site  of 
the  old  Governor  Hancock  House. 
Drake,  in  "Old  Landmarks,"  most 
charmingly  describes  this  dignified, 
beautiful  old  place.  I  can  only  give 
you  a  short  quotation :  ''Its  stately 
apartments,  pleasant  gardens,  and 
splendid  prospect  across  the  Com- 
mon to  the  water  and  far  down  tlie 
Harbor,  made  it  a  most  suitable  place 
for  the  governor's  residence  and  for 
the  entertainment  of  illustrious 
guests.  But  after  Governor  Han- 
cock died,  the  house  fell  slowly  to  de- 
cay ;  the  stables  lay  empty  and  the " 
disappeared ;  the  flowers  vanished 
and  only  a  few  majestic  trees  and 
clumps  of  pleasant  shrubbery  re- 
mained; and  the  estate  was  shorn,  of 
its  fine  proportions.  Governor  BanJcs, 
in  I860,  urged  upon  the  State  the  pro- 
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priety  of  jjurcliasing  the  place,  then 
offered  for  sale  by  the  Hancock  heirs ; 
but  the  plan  failed  of  success.  For 
a  Avhile  the  venerable  house  was  occu- 
pied as  a  museum  of  Revolutionary 
relics  and  curiosities;  then  it  was 
razed  to  the  ground.  '''  '''■  "  There 
was  a  gTeat  hue  and  cry  over  its  re- 
moval. The  act  was  denounced  in 
some  of  the  newspapers  as  iconoclasm, 
and  posters  were  displayed  calling 
upon  the  citizens  to  j)revent  the  out- 
rage. But  tlie  protests  were  of  no 
avail.  So  soon,  however,  as  the 
unique  dwelling,  so  rich  in  historical 
associations,  had  fairly  disappeared, 
many  citizens  of  influence  who  were 
indifferent  to  the  movement  for  its  re- 
tention, began  to  regTet  its  demoli- 
tion, and  their  res'ret  is  all  the  more 
keen  as  time  goes  on." 

Perhaps  it  was  the  lesson  taught  by 
tlie  destruction  of  the  ITancock  House 
that  saved  the  Old  South  Church. 

The  "lofty  broA\Tistone  front," 
which  has  succeeded  the  Hancock 
House,  was  built  bv  Gardiner  Brew- 
er,  who  could  look  out  from  his  ele- 
vated windows  over  the  Common  as 
if  it  wei'c  his  front  yard.  He  pre- 
sented the  city  Avith  the  Brewer  fomi- 
tain  for  the  ornamentation  of  this 
part  of  the  Common,  l)nt  it  is  so  sel- 
dom supplied  with  water  that  a  sar- 
castic writer  speaks  of  the  four  Sea- 
sons represented  upon  it  as  "the  four 
seasons  of  severe  drought." 

How  would  you  like  to  go  within 
the  house  and  rest  awhile  and  see  the 
view  for  yourself  ?  That  is  easily 
done,  for  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
Ginn  and  Company,  and  they  have 
saifl  very  cordially  that  they  would 
welcome  I.  K.  U.  visitors  with  pleas- 
ure. On  the  first  floor,  in  the  former 
library,  is  a  table  with  books  upon  it, 
a  desk  or  two  where  you  niav  write  a 


note,  and  buukcases  with  wood  carv- 
ings designating  the  subjects  of  the 
books  within, — music,  art,  architec- 
ture, science,  and  so  forth.  Desks  are 
in  all  the  rooms  and  even  in  the  halls, 
and  quiet  as  the  place  is  you  feel  that 
you  are  in  a  liive  of  industry. 

Xot  many  paces  down  the  hill  we 
come  to  Joy  Street,  and  here  we  make 
our  choice  as  to  the  way  of  getting  to 
the  Biiljh'e  Garden.  Shall  we  saun- 
ter across  the  Common  for  the  sake  of 
skirting  the  Frog  Pond  and  of  trav- 
ci'sing  a  part  of  "the  long  walk"  made 
memorable  by  the  "Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table"  ?  (The  long  walk 
extends  from  Joy  Street  to  the  corner 
of  Boylston  and  Tremont.)  Or  shall 
we  continue  down  "the  sunny  street 
that  holds  the  sifted  few"  as  far  as 
Charles  Street,  where  we  find  an  en- 
trance to  the  Public  Garden,  and 
where  the  "made  land,"  the  Back  Bay 
district,  begins '(  If  we  choose  the 
latter  way,  we  shall  pass  (on  the  low- 
er corner  of  Walnut  Street)  the  first 
brick  house  built  on  Beacon  Street. 
It  was  erected  by  John  Phillips,  first 
mayor  of  Boston  and  father  of  Wen- 
dell Phillips.  The  wide,  gTay  gran- 
ite house  a  few  doors  farther  down, 
with  its  two  "swell  fronts"  and  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  ampelopsis,  is 
now  the  home  of  the  Somerset  Club 
(formerly  the  Sears  mansion).  It  is 
built  on  what  was  the  estate  of  the 
artist,  J.  Singleton  Copley,  who  had 
a  charming  house  and  grounds,  spa- 
cious stables,  and  a  beautiful  view 
over  the  Common.  The  broad  double 
house  just  below  the  Somerset  Club 
house  was  originally  built  by  Harri- 
son Gray  Otis. 

jSTumber    fiftv-five    Beacon    Street 
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Avas  the  lioiue  of  the  historian,  Wil- 
liam H.  Prescott,  ditring  the  last 
vears  of  his  life. 

*'The  i^leasant  suuiiy  exterior  Avas 
a  Avorthy  prelude  to  the  beautiful  ap- 
pointments of  the  interior  as  the  his- 
torian had  iitted  it  up  on  his  removal 
hither.  The  spacious  library,  crowd- 
ed to  the  ceiling'  with  volumes  in  ele- 
gant bindings,  nniny  of  them  of  al- 
most incalculable  value;  manuscript 
coiDies  of  valuable  Spanish  state  pa- 
pers; the  jDortraits;  the  swords  of 
Bunker  Hill  borne  on  that  day  by  an- 
cestors of  the  historian  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  great  question,  and  here 
peacefully  crossed  over  each  other  in 
a  scholar's  librarv, — was  a  most  fasci- 
nating  literarv  home.  A  secret  door 
hidden  among  the  books  led  up  a 
winding  staircase  to  a  working  room 
above,  amply  lighted  and  simply  fur- 
nished, where  the  historian  (for  all 
purpose  of  work,  a  blind  man) 
worked  with  a  noctograph  (which  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society)  or  lis- 
tened to  the  reading  of  the  volumi- 
nous authorities  copied  from  the  auto- 
graphic dispatches  of  the  Conquests 
of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  personal 
appearance  and  bearing  of  the  histo- 
rian himself,  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  men^  were  in  keeping  with  the 
tasteful  elegance  of  his  literarv 
home." 

His  life,  written  by  his  friend  Tick- 
nor,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
literary  biographies. 

A  few  steps  more,  past  houses 
whose  windows  show  purplish,  Iduish 
panes  of  glass  of  early  make,  and  we 
reach  Charles  Street,  running  lie- 
tween  the  Common  and  the  Public 
Garden.  From  this  side  we  see  in 
the  former  the  level  "travnino-  field," 
— still  used  for  occasional  "trayn- 
ing"  and  military  display,  but  chiefly 


as  a  public  ball  field, — and  Flagstaff 
Hill  with  its  Army  and  jS'avy  monu- 
ment. On  the  Fourth  of  Jul\',  this 
part  of  the  Common  is  a  sight  indeed. 
Dra\m  up  closely  at  the  edge  of  the 
sidewalks  are  country  vehicles  of  the 
most  "way-back"  description.  Gawky 
swains  and  maids  go  hand  in  hand  up 
and  doAxii  Beacon  Street  or  sit  on  the 
steps  of  the  deserted  homes.  In  the 
Common  are  booths  and  hawkers 
tempting  to  the  j^urchase  of  all  sorts 
of  gimcrack  noisy  wares,  pink  lemon- 
ade, doughnuts  and  pies.  jSTewspa- 
per  sheets  with  red  and  blue  bands 
between  the  colimms  are  sold  and 
scattered  around.  Tents  packed  al- 
most solidly  with  ice  are  faced  with 
counters  ''where  water  flows  like 
wine,"  and  is  free  to  all.  On  Flag- 
staff Hill  is  a  tent  with  a  big  sign  of 
'Tost  Children"  upon  it.  The  Frog 
Pond  is  alive  with  water  sports,  and 
on  the  roped-off  training  field  soldiers 
are  gavlv  maneuverino-  a-nd  cannons 
are  firing.  And  then,  when  the  day 
ends,  come  the  glorious  fireworks, 
grand  culmination  of  a  long  and  ex- 
hausting but  ecstasy-filled  day. 

If  we  enter  the  Public  Garden  at 
the  Center  Gate,  on  Charles  Street, 
we  soon  stand  upon  the  graceful 
bridge  spanning  the  prett_y  lake  where 
the  swan  boats  and  row  boats  are 
gliding  abottt.  The  Garden,  about 
twenty-four  acres  in  extent,  contains 
many  rare  trees,  a  beautiful  wistaria 
arbor,  fine  rhododendrons  in  their 
season,  and  lavish  flower  beds  over- 
loaded with  plants  of  every  variety, 
grown  to  perfection.  Ahead  of  us, 
as  we  walk  across  the  bridge,  is  the 
spirited  equestrian  statue  of  George 
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Washington,  one  of  the  best  works  of 
Thomas  Ball,  and  the  only  equestrian 
statue  in  Boston.  That  the  city  pos- 
sesses this  noble  work  of  art  is  due  to 
the  unselfish  efforts  of  the  artists  of 
Boston,  who,  in  1859,  chose  a  com- 
mittee and  made  an  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic for  fimds.  To  aid  this  movement, 
O.  W.  Holmes  wrote  his  Three  Pic- 
tures, describing-  Boston  Common  in 
its  first  wild  state,  in  Revolutionary 
times,  and  in  the  "present"  of  186 — . 
The  statue  has  been  commented  upon 
as  having  a  "grand  air,"  as  making 
an  impression  "gallant  and  roman- 
tic," and  as  portraying  a  relation  be- 
tween man  and  horse  "good  in  scale, 
movement  and  balance."  On  every 
Washington's  Birthda_y  a  certain  fam- 
ily of  children  had  for  years  the  cus- 
tom of  supplying  a  wreath  of  flowers 
to  be  put  around  the  horse's  neck  and 
a  baldric  of  green  for  the  hero's 
adornment.      Even  now^  wreaths  are 


laid    at    the    monument's    base    each 
year. 

ISTear  the  Washington  monument  is 
a  marble  Venus,  mist  covered,  stand- 
ing in  a  pond-lily  basin ;  and  over  to- 
ward Beacon  Street  is  the  monimient 
commemorative  of  the  discovery  of 
anaesthetics.  This  was  presented  to 
the  city  by  Thomas  Lee,  who  also  gave 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  monument, 
desigiied  by  William  Rimmer,  on 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  not  far  off. 
The  Ether  monument  has  under  the 
canopy  the  Good  Samaritan  aiding 
the  sufferer.  The  bas-reliefs  repre- 
sent a  surgical  operation  in  a  civic 
hospital,  the  same  in  a  field  hospital, 
and  two  allegorical  scenes — the  Angel 
of  Mercy  descending  to  relieve  hu- 
man suffering,  and  the  Triumph  of 
Science.  The  sculpture  is  by  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward.  Farther  over  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  Edward  Everett,  the  orator. 
He   stands    stiffly   with    outstretched 
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arm,  his  gesture  translated  by  Wen- 
dell Phillips  in  a  very  funny  tirade 
about  Boston's  statues,  as  indicating : 
''This  is  the  way  to  Brighton  !"  But 
the  well-regulated  little  boy,  out  walk- 
ing with  his  governess,  looks  up  at  the 
figure  with  the  arm  and  then  con- 
fides: "He  says  'Keep  off  the  grass,' 
does  n't  he  ?"  This  statue  is  by  W. 
W.  Story. 

On  the  side  of  the  Garden  where 
the  Subway  entrance  is,  stands  the 
figure  of  Charles  Sumner,  another  of 
Thomas  Ball's  works,  but  not  to  be 
admired.  In  fact,  much  that  is  com- 
monplace and  faulty  is  exliibited  in 
the  city's  open  air  sculpture.  The 
best  among  the  portrait  statues,  not 
counting  the  Shaw  memorial,  are  said 
to  be  the  Franklin,  Washing-ton,  the 
Admiral  Farragut  by  Kitson,  on  the 
seashore.  South  Boston,  and  the  Gar- 
rison statue,  opposite  Hotel  Vendome, 
on  Commonwealth  Avenue.  In  this 
last.  Garrison  is  represented  as  sit- 
ting in  a  chair,  beneath  which  lies  a 
boimd  volume  of  his  anti-slavery  pa- 
per, The  Liberator..  Upon  one  side 
of  the  pedestal  is  quoted  his  now  fa- 
mous declaration : — 

"I  am  in  earnest ;  I  will  not  equiv- 
ocate; I  will  not  excuse;  I  will  not 
retreat  a  single  inch;  and  I  will  be 
heard." 
And  on  the  other  side : — 

"My    country    is    the    world;    my 
countrymen  are  all  mankind." 
The  sculptor  was  Olin  L.  Warner  of 
New  York. 

If  we  take  a  walk  down  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  we  shall  perhaps  see 
the  pretty  sight  of  children  playing 
delightedly  around  this  low-placed 
chair,     and     occasionallv   one   child. 


more  confiding  or  more  venturesome, 
sitting  serene  in  the  kindly  hero's  lap. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Fenway,  on 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  is  Anne 
Whitney's  statue  of  Leif  Ericsson. 

"The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
work  is  its  ideality,  Miss  Whitney 
having  substituted  for  the  brutal  cor- 
sair which  Leif  undoubtedly  was  (if 
indeed  he  was  at  all),  a  sturdy  youth 
instinct  in  every  feature  and  outline 
with  hope,  promise,  and,  as  it  were, 
a  premonition  of  the  great  work  of 
discovery  which  is  before  him." 

The  suggestion  of  a  bronze  statue  of 
Leif  Ericsson  originated  with  Ole 
Bull,  the  Norwegian  violinist,  for 
some  years  resident  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

From  this  part  of  the  city  we  can 
take  an  electric  car  back  to  Copley 
Square  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  rest 
after  what  has  been  two  walks  com- 
bined, the  Commonwealth  Avenue 
walk  being  a  long  one  in  itself. 


One  of  the  dreams  of  artistic  Bos- 
tonians  is  to  have  the  already  beauti- 
ful Copley  Square  made  still  more 
beautiful  by  some  treatment  of  the 
central  portion  which  shall  give  to 
the  whole  a  greater  effectiveness  and 
unity.  But  the  dreams  thus  far  are 
troubled  ones,  in  which  a  sunken  gar- 
den, a  central  fountain,  change  of 
roadway,  and  obdurate  city  fathers 
are  mingled.  Some  day  the  genius 
will  arise  whose  solution  of  the  riddle 
will  be  accepted  and  "wc  shall  see 
what  we  shall  see." 

Dominating  the  more  romantic 
architecture  about  this  square,  the 
Public  Library  stands  in  classic  maj- 
esty, "Built  by  the  People  and  Dedi- 
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cated  to  the  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing." So  futile  would  be  any  attempt 
to  describe  this  magnificent  edifice, — 
thought-inspiring  without  and  with- 
in, and  rich  with  every  appropriate 
form  of  art — and  so  packed  full  of 
good  pictures  and  reliable  informa- 
tion is  the  descriptive  handbook  that 
may  be  procured  in  the  entrance  hall 
for  the  small  sum  of  ten  cents,  that 
my  best  course  is  to  recommend  to 


is  before  many  years  to  be  housed  in 
an  ampler  manner  near  the  new  Sym- 
phony Hall  on  Huntington  Avenue, 
was  founded  in  1870.  The  present 
building  is  of  Italian-Gothic  archi- 
tecture. 

Beffinnine;  with  the  first  floor,  the 
visitor  finds  the  fine  collection  of 
plaster  casts  from  the  earliest  period 
of  Egyptian  art,  earliest  Greek,  and 
so  on,  arranged  historically  for  the 


Copley-Square  —  Public  Library  axd  Neav  "Old  South." 


I.  K.  U.  sight-seers  the  purchase  and 

perusal  of  this  book. 

"  And  here  to-day  the  dead  look  down, 
The  Kings  of  INIind  again  we  crown  ; 
We  hear  the  voices  lost  so  long, 
The  sage's  word,  the  sibyl's  song. 

"  Here  (ireek  and    Roman   find  themselves 
Alive  along  these  crowded  shelves  ; 
And  Shakespeare  treads  again  his  stage, 
And  Chaucer  paints  anew  his  age. 

"  Life  thrills  along  the  alcoved  hall 
And  lords  of  thought  await  our  call." 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  which 


benefit  of  students.  On  this  floor, 
also,  is  found  a  rare  collection  of  orig- 
inal Greek  and  Roman  marbles,  terra 
cottas,  coins,  and  gems.  The  famous 
Marlborough  cameo  and  many  others 
bought  at  the  sale  of  the  Marlborough 
collection  in  London  were  added  in 
1899.  There  is  also  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Greek  vases,  interesting  as  ex- 
amples of  early  Greek  pottery.  In 
the  entrance  hall  and  the  upper  hall 
can  be  seen  the  modern  sculptures. 
On  the  second  floor  are  five  galleries 
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of  paintings.  In  the  first  are  early 
Italian,  Spanish,  Flemish  and  Dutch, 
— fine  examples  by  Botticelli,  Velas- 
quez, Rembrandt,  Franz  Hals,  and 
others. 

The  second  gallery  contains  the 
works  of  the  early  American  school 
and  is  called  the  Allston  room.  Here 
are  the  famons  paintings  of  G-eorge 
and  Martha  Washington  by  Stuart, 
paintings  by  Copley,  Trumbull,  Sully 
and  others.      The  third  gallery  rep- 


dents  of  design,  many  rich  and  varied 
specimens.  In  the  next  room  is  a 
large  collection  of  pottery  and  porce- 
lain. Here  can  be  seen  examples  of 
Majolica — Robbia  ware,  made  by 
Luca  della  Robbia,  French  ware 
made  in  Sevres,  English,  Japanese, 
Chinese  and  Persian  wares,  various 
enamels,  etc.,  and  fine  jades  and  crys- 
tals. The  next  room  contains  wood 
cai'\dng,  arms  and  armor.  The  metal 
room  has  a  rich  collection  of  bronzes. 


Copley-Square 


Hotel  Brunswick,  Trinity  Church,   Hotel  Westminster 
AND  Art  Museum. 


resents  the  English  and  French 
schools  of  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  contain  modern  paintings. 
Leading  from  the  fifth  into  another 
room,  water  colors,  sketches,  minia- 
tures, etc.,  are  to  be  found.  Next  is 
the  Print  Department,  in  which  will 
be  found  about  fifty  thousand  prints 
of  all  countries,  schools  and  times. 
Across  the  hall  is  the  Gallery  of  Tex- 
tiles ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  textiles 
displayed  here,  the  Museum  is  pre- 
pared to  show,  to  designers  and  stu- 


In  the  Japanese  room  are  swords  and 
mountings,  lacquers,  bronzes,  etc. 
i^ext,  in  the  coin  room,  are  many  gold 
and  silver  ornaments,  of  historic  and 
artistic  beautv.  In  the  long  southern 
corridor  is  the  Morse  collection  of 
Japanese  pottery.  It  is  arranged  by 
provinces,  of  which  fifty-six  are  rep- 
resented. Here  are  also  screens  and 
carvings,  and  illuminated  missals, 
book  bindings,  etc.  The  Museum  is 
open  every  week  day  from  nine  to  five 
o'clock, — except  on  Monday,  when  it 
opens  at  twelve.     On  Sundays  it  is 
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open  from  one  to  five.  Admission 
twenty-five  cents;  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  free. 

Trinity  Church,  proud  monument 
of  the  architectural  genius  of  H.  H. 
Richardson,  and  the  scene  for  so  many 
years  of  Bishop  Brooks'  great  preach- 
ing, is  one  of  the  shrines  which  the 
traveler  to  Boston  never  fails  to  visit. 
The  interior  is  very  impressive  and 
there  are  some  beautiful  windows, 
notably  the  one  after  Titian,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  ascending  the  steps 
of  the  Temple.  Access  to  this  church 
may  often  be  obtained  on  week  days 
through  the  door  on  Clarendon  Street. 

Other  churches  on  Copley  Square 
are  the  Second  Church,  descendant  of 
the  one  in  which  Emerson  preached ; 
and  the  new  Old  South,  whose  open 
campanile  rears  itself  aloft  in  grace- 
ful beauty. 

Of  interesting  things  right  in  the 
vicinity  of  Copley  Square,  how  many 
must  here  be  left  out!  ISTot  a  word 
about  the  Rogers  Building  of  the  In- 


stitute of  Technology,  or  the  Arling- 
ton Street  Church,  in  both  of  which 
places  our  I.  K.  U.  meetings  are 
to  be  held!  Not  a  word  about  the 
church  on  the  corner  of  Xewbury  and 
Berkeley  (said  to  be  the  best  example 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  coun- 
try) with  its  lovely  window  contain- 
ing Dagnan-Bouveret's  Madonna ! 
Not  a  word  about —  but  there  is  no 
use  lamenting !  Time  and  strength  to 
see,  as  well  as  time  and  space  to  tell, 
are  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  hope 
is  that  these  incomplete  comments 
may  serve  a  useful  purpose  by  sug- 
gesting to  those  who  have  a  little  extra 
time  to  spend  in  Boston,  after  or  be- 
fore the  convention,  a  few  of  the 
sights  to  be  enjoyed. 

[Most  of  the  descriptive  passages  quoted 
in  this  article  are  from  Edwin  M.  Bacon's 
Dictionary  of  Boston,  published  by  Hough- 
ton, Mittlin  &;  Co.  A  new  edition  of  this 
work  is  now  in  preparation.  Use  has  also 
been  made  of  the  New  England  Magazine, 
and  of  Samue]  A.  Drake's  Old  Landmarks 
and  Historic  Personages  of  Boston,  pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.] 
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THE  SUPERVISOR'S  OPPORTUNITIES. 

By  Laura  Fisher. 

^^NE  defines  things  according  to  sister's  chances.  If  she  were  only  at 
the  j)oint  of  view.  In  youth  work  in  a  less  difficult  district ;  if  her 
and  student  days  we  believe  that  those  children  had  better  homes,  or  less  in- 
things  alone  are  opportunities  which  dulgent  mothers ;  if  she  did  not  have 
offer  some  personal  advancement  or  so  many,  or  if  she  had  only  a  few 
preferment,  and  in  the  main  some  more  pupils  in  her  class ;  if  her  prin- 
chance  for  pleasure.  Therefore  the  cipal  were  more  expert,  or  if  she  had 
yomig  man  looks  with  something  of  more  chances  to  do  things  her  own 
envy,  and  speaks  with  a  self-pitying  way.  Opposing  arg-muents  meet  one 
sigh,  of  one  he  believes  to  be  his  more  on  all  sides,  where  the  explanation  of 
fortunate  neighbor,  who  has  every  opportunity  lies  in  external  condi- 
luxury  of  wealth,  every  means  tions  and  outward  fact. 
of  self-gratification,  no  need  of  Fortunately,  with  increase  of  pow- 
effort,  no  concern  for  the  distant  er,  with  inward  growth,  the  vision 
morrows  He  defines  opportunity,  if  changes  and  the  meaning  of  opportu- 
he  defines  it  at  all,  as  lucky  circum-  nity  changes  w^ith  it.  We  come  to 
stance,  in  the  midst  of  which  sits  the  see  that  every  condition  may  be  an 
individual  free  from  the  necessity  of  opportunity;  that  difficulties  do  in- 
doing  anything;  one  who  has  but  to  vdeed  challenge  our  powers  and  strain 
choose  from  out  of  the  many  enjoy-  them,  but  that  they  occasion  their  ex- 
ments  of  life  those  which  most  at-  ercise  and  mifolding;  that  it  lies  in 
tract  him.  It  does  not  require  many  us,  whether  they  shall  become  gi-eat 
years  of  experience  to  teach  us  that  opportunities  for  growth  or  great  bar- 
opportunity  does  not  lie  in  passive  en-  riers  to  development.  Until  one 
joyment,  in  mere  ease  and  plenty;  learns  to  see  both  advantages  and 
but  that  it  is  bound  up  with  and  never  dangers  in  all  conditions,  nothing  can 
far  away  from  duty,  responsibility,  really  be  said  to  be  an  opportunity; 
and  activity;  that  a  life  of  ease  and  until  one  endeavors  actively  to  strug- 
plenty,  even  as  the  life  of  strenuous  gle  with  these  dangers  and  actively  to 
effort,  can  find  its  opportunities  and  employ  these  advantages  one  must  be 
grasp  them  in  this  way  alone.  The  the  victim  of  even  the  best  and  most 
kindergartner  is  not  unlike  the  rest  alluring  conditions.  In  speaking, 
of  human  beings.  She,  too,  believes  then,  of  the  supervisor's  opportuni- 
much,  in  her  early  days,  in  external  ties,  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  those  ex- 
circumstance ;  she  thinks  that  she  temal  advantages  which  are  generally 
could  do  great  things  if  she  had  her  observed  l)y  the  eye  that  sees  only  the 
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outward  circumstance,  and  are  gen- 
erally mentioned  as  reasons  for  con- 
sidering the  office  desirable ;  but  I 
shall  consider  the  possibilities  which 
such  a  position  offers  to  the  strenu- 
ous soul  for  service,  effort,  growth, 
and  responsibility. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  first  of  all, 
what  is  necessary  to  the  making  of  a 
supervisor  ?  The  position  of  super- 
visor presupposes  experience  as  a  stu- 
dent, a  practical  kindergartner,  and 
a  I^ormal  trainer.  The  supervisor 
should  miderstand  what  the  course  of 
training  given  to  students  is,  and 
what  it  should  be  and  why.  She 
should  know  how  students  are  being 
equipped  for  the  work  they  have  to 
do,  that  she  may  also  know  what  they 
are  capable  of  doing  when  they  pre- 
sent themselves  to  her  as  candidates 
for  appointment.  Unless  she  has 
been  a  student  she  cannot  know  what 
young  students  can  do  and  what  there- 
fore may  be  legitimately  expected  of 
them.  To  have  been  a  student,  there- 
fore, makes  possible  a  comprehension 
of  the  capacity  of  the  inexperienced 
and  a  sympathy  with  inexperience. 
In  her  relationship  to  the  young  stu- 
dent body  lies  the  supervisor's  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  and  keeping  re- 
newed in  herself  this  hopeful,  un- 
daunted, youthful  heart  and  soul ;  of 
believing  that  all  things  are  possible 
and  that  achievement  is  assured.  It 
offers  her  also  the  opportunity  to  hold 
fast  her  faitli  in  the  possibilities  of 
the  young  and  aspiring,  to  make  sym- 
pathetic allowances  for  youth's  legiti- 
mate follies  and  pleasures  and  to  look 
at  life  with  earnestness  and  joy  in- 


stead of  with  serious  despair  or  des- 
perate seriousness. 

The  practical  experience  of  the 
kindergartner  places  the  supervisor  as 
a  fellow-worker  in  the  midst  of  her 
associates.  The  problems  they  have 
to  meet,  the  difficulties  thev  must 
overcome,  the  unexpected  situations 
iij  which  they  find  themselves,  these 
she,  too,  must  have  known.  Having 
known  them  she  may  hope  to  help 
in  meeting,  solving,  and  conquering 
them.  Unless  she,  too,  has  been  a 
kindergartner  and  wrestled  in  her 
soul  as  w^ell  as  in  actual  experience 
with  the  wayward,  the  idle,  the  dis- 
obedient child ;  unless  she  has  endeav- 
ored to  adjust  the  ideal  and  the  ac- 
tual ;  unless  she  has  struggled  with 
the  disheartening  conditions  growing 
out  of  neglected  homes  and  has 
fought  for  the  redemption  of  the 
voune:  soul ;  unless  she  has  worked 
and  been  weary,  struggled  and  as- 
pired, fought,  failed,  and  conquered, 
how  can  she  face  the  weary,  strug- 
gling and  aspiring,  and  dare  to  be- 
lieve, and  to  ask  them  to  believe,  that 
they,  too,  will  conquer? 

The  experience  of  the  Normal 
trainer  is  necessary  to  the  supervisor 
in  order  that  she  may  know  how  to 
prepare  teachers  for  their  work  with 
children  as  well  as  how  to  teach  the 
children;  that  she  may  understand, 
explain,  and  practically  demonstrate 
principles  and  methods ;  that  she  may 
constantly  keep  in  view  the  large  out- 
look, the  fundamental  basis,  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  the  work,  and  relate  its 
details  to  the  principles  out  of  which 
they  spring.        That  these  varied  ex- 
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periences  are  rich  opportunities  to 
any  individ^^al  who  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  know  them,  none  can 
doubt ;  but  even  these  are  not  the 
greatest  opportunities  of  the  super- 
visor. 

The  supervisor  stands  in  a  mani- 
fold relationship  to  the  educational 
world;  to  the  children  whose  devel- 
opment is  her  immediate  goal ;  to  the 
body  of  teachers  who  constitute  her 
immediate  responsibility ;  to  the  j^or- 
nial  Training  school  which  equips 
yoimg  people  for  the  work  she  di- 
rects ;  to  the  school  committee  in 
whose  service  she  acts;  to  the  great 
outside  educational  world  of  which 
she  is  a  working  member.  Toward 
each  and  all  of  these  she  has  duties 
the  performance  of  which  offers  rich 
and  varied  opportmiities. 

It  is  easy  to  let  the  thought  of  the 
children  degenerate  into  mere  atten- 
tion to  proper  supplies  and  equip- 
ment; to  permit  her  relationship  to 
teachers  to  become  either  good-hu- 
mored indifference  or  ill-humored 
criticism ;  to  make  her  association 
with  the  iSTormal  Training  school  a 
mere  perfunctory  oversight  of  its  cur- 
riculum ;  to  turn  her  connection  with 
the  school  committee  into  personal 
politics,  and  to  calmly  ignore  what 
educators  think  and  do.  But  just  be- 
cause her  office  brings  many  responsi- 
bilities does  the  supervisor  need  all 
the  help  that  can  come  from  right  liv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  these  many  rela- 
tionships, and  no  one  can  realize  more 
keenly  than  she  how  her  specific  work 
suffers  when  any  of  these  sources  of 
help  are  ignored. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  paper  to 


tell  in  detail  what  is  contributed  by 
each  of  these  sources;  to  illustrate 
how  the  right  i^erspective  in  regard 
to  one's  specific  sphere  of  activity  can 
be  achieved  only  as  one  keeps  in  view 
the  broader  field  of  work  and  workers 
of  which  one's  own  is  only  a  part,  and 
to  test  one's  specific  goal  by  its  iden- 
tity with  the  universal  goal  of  all  ed- 
ucation. For  it  is  true  of  all  things 
and  of  each  life  and  vocation,  that  it 
is  secure  only  when  called  to  its  ''uni- 
versal consecration." 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  kind 
of  help  and  suggestion  that  come  from 
working  with  a  school  board,  and  the 
kind  of  training  such  connection  of- 
fers. 

But  the  center  and  the  heart  of 
the  supervisor's  work  lies  in  her 
relation  to  the  body  of  teachers  with 
and  through  whom  she  works ;  all  the 
riches  of  the  other  aspects  of  her  po- 
sition can  avail  only  in  and  through 
this  one;  what  they  offer  must  be 
made  effectual  by  means  of  this.  The 
point  of  view  again  determines  the 
result.  What  is  the  supervisor's  su- 
preme duty  towards  those  whom  she 
supervises  ?  Is  it  criticism  of  their 
work?  Is  it  insistence  upon  the  au- 
thority of  her  position  ?  Is  it  just 
rimning  from  one  place  to  another 
and  going  away  again,  making  her- 
self inoffensive  through  lack  of  fault- 
finding? Is  it  being  good-natured 
and  friendly  and  accepting  every- 
thing as  it  is,  and  thus  courting  pop- 
ularity ?  To  my  mind  these  are  some 
of  the  supervisor's  temptations,  but 
not  her  opportunities. 

The  only  hope  of  success  in  her 
work  lies  in  the  supervisor's  ability  to 
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inspire  her  co-workers  and  to  be  in- 
spired bj  them;  these  go  together 
and  each  determines  the  other. 
Teaching  becomes  a  trade  when  work 
is  measured  by  the  mere  external  per- 
formance or  execution  of  its  details. 
It  becomes  a  profession  when  each 
detail  is  seen  in  the  light  of  great 
and  universal  principles.  In  this 
realm,  at  all  events,  one  must  ''hitch 
one's  wagon  to  a  star"  if  one  would 
insure  progress. 

I  count  it  a  source  of  rare  de- 
light and  benefit  for  supervisors 
and  kindergartners  to  study  to- 
gether the  great  achievements  of  great 
minds;  to  be  lifted  in  thought  and 
feeling  into  the  sphere  of  eternal  and 
infinite  beauty  and  truth  and  to  walk 
therein  together ;  to  seek  with  one  an- 
other's help  to  bring  this  truth  and 
the  atmosphere  it  creates  to  bear  upon 
the  details  of  their  everyday  work 
and  life,  and  by  its  help  to  become 
members  of  that  gTcat  army  of  im- 
passioned souls  who  seek  to  bring 
heaven  upon  earth,  by  lifting  earth 
and  its  creatures  into  heaven.  This 
is  what  it  means  to  me  "to  walk  with 
God,"  and  to  learn  how  rightly  to 
walk  amongst  men.  In  this  united 
search  after  Truth,  each  worker  is  a 
helper.  A  common  love  for  the  best 
things  of  life  unites  the  hearts  of  those 
who  seek  together ;  a  common  faith  in 
its  ideals  produces  mutual  faith  in 
one  another;  a  common  understand- 
ing of  the  inexorable  conditions  of 
achievement  creates  a  spirit  of  re- 
spect and  appreciation  for  those  who 
are  making  the  effort  to  succeed  ac- 
cording to  right  standards,  and  a  fine 
charity  for  those  who  fail  but  con- 


tinue to  strive.  To  see  this  spirit 
springing  up  in  the  midst  of  her 
workers  and  by  their  means  is  the  su- 
premest  of  rarely  good  things,  the 
profoundest  delight,  and  the  source 
of  devout  thankfulness  to  the  super- 
visor. 

The  supervisor  has  the  great  privi- 
lege of  making  her  round  of  visits  the 
means  of  gathering  what  is  fine  and 
excellent  everywhere,  and  to  distrib- 
ute it;  she,  in  this  way,  brings  to  all 
the  teachers  the  achievements  of  each 
and  they  are  helped  to  grow  by  stand- 
ing on  the  shoulders  of  their  neigh- 
bors. It  is  her  duty  to  apply  the 
"open  door"  system  to  education,  and 
to  help  each  to  profit  by  the  success 
of  all.  Fortunately  there  are  no  ex- 
clusive patent  rights  in  the  sphere  of 
ideas,  and  the  protective  system  kills 
effort  in  that  realm.  Sharing  is  the 
condition  of  success  and  the  means  of 
gTowth;  isolation  and  exclusion  are 
the  sure  signs  of  death.  Therefore 
she  can  and  should  Jcarii  to  learn 
from  all  whom  she  observes,  and 
spread  far  and  wide  the  good  news  of 
every  success.  How  many  valuable 
suggestions  come  from  the  teachers  to 
the  supervisor  !  How  mutual  discus- 
sion makes  clear  difficult  and  mooted 
questions!  How  glad  and  grateful 
both  must  be  for  the  liglit  that  streams 
in  upon  all  from  every  source,  and 
what  deep  attachment  to  a  work  all 
are  building  up  together !  It  is  only 
through  those  "^vith  whom  she  works 
that  the  supervisor  can  build  up  any 
system.  In  so  far  as  she  can  make 
clear  to  them  the  methods,  principles, 
and  details  which  she  approves  will 
the  work  in  her  charge  realize  her 
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ideals  of  what  it  should  be.  She  must, 
therefore,  endeavor  to  illuminate 
minds  and  not  to  coerce  them;  only 
then  will  practice  reflect  principles. 
For  here  as  in  all  things  spiritual, 
''as  much  the  more  as  one  says  our, 
so  much  the  more  of  good  each  one 
possesses,"  and  only  through  miion 
with  the  teachers  whom  she  directs 
can  any  supervisor  work  at  all.  I 
believe  that  through  constant  meet- 
ings with  a  large  body  of  teachers  as 
well  as  by  daily  contact  with  indi- 
vidual workers,  the  supervisor  may 
gain  a  truer  insight  into  her  work  and 
feed  her  own  enthusiasm.  From  these 
workers  she  receives  an  inspiration 
she  cannot  do  without,  and  to  them 
she  looks  for  the  help  which  she,  too, 
needs. 

There  is  no  phase  of  the  super- 
visor's work  which  does  not  call  for  a 
fine  tact  and  divine  patience.  She 
knows  this  best;,  for  she  knows  well 
how  often  she  blunders  because  these 
have  been  lacking.  But  it  is  in  her 
oflice  of  critic,  if  you  choose  to  call  it 
so,  that  they  are  most  needed.  1 
often  wonder  whether  anyone  but  she 
knows  how  hard  it  is  to  honestly  find 
fault;  how  painful  it  is  to  be  forced 
to  withhold  the  praise  we  all  dearly 
love  and  deeply  desire,  and  to  point 
out  the  shortcoming  or  the  failure. 
No  one  suffers  as  much  in  this  process 
as  she  who  must  inflict  the  pain  and 
truthfully  acknowledge  to  herself  and 
others  that  things  are  not  as  they 
should  be.  ISTo  one  feels  more  keenly 
than  she,  the  disappointment  that 
failure  brings,  for  each  teacher's  fail- 
ure is  also  hers.  It  is  easy  to  say, 
There   must   be   some   good   every- 
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where.  Why  not  dwell  upon  that?" 
There  assuredly  is  good  every^vhere. 
But  the  supervisor  has  a  twofold 
duty:  she  should  recognize  and  re- 
joice in  everything  that  is  well  done, 
but  she  is  responsible  also  for  the  cor- 
rection and  conquest  of  the  bad  and 
wrong;  she  must  not  ignore  it,  nor 
wink  at  it,  nor  treacherously  desert 
the  young  teacher  who  is  the  victim 

of  ignorance  and  inexperience.  The 
supervisor  prays  for  the  power  to 
remedy  every  fault,  to  cure  by  infus- 
ing light  and  life,  to  conquer  and  not 
merely  correct ;  and  to  achieve  this 
by  means  of  infinite  faith  and  pa- 
tience, unswerving  honesty  and  jus- 
tice, and  an  unlimited  charity  whose 
burning  turns  the  pain  inflicted  upon 
those  who  fail,  into  gladness. 

I  cannot  draw  to  a  close  these  inti- 
mations of  what,  to  my  mind,  consti- 
tute the  supervisor's  opportunities, 
without  a  pardonable  reference  to  per- 
sonal experience.  It  has  been  my 
rare  good  fortune  for  some  years  to 
work  with  a  body  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 
who  are  distinguished  for  their  open- 
mindedness,  their  courage,  their  gen- 
erous helpfulness  and  their  aspiring 
souls.  We  have  together  struggled 
with  many  problems,  fought  many 
evils,  conquered  some  difficulties  and 
recognized  frequent  failures.  To  be 
siu-rounded  by  such  associates  makes 
hope  spring  high,  and  helps  one  to 
realize  that  life  is  indeed  great  and 
glorious.  The  last,  greatest  privilege 
the  supervisor  enjoys  is  that  vision  of 
the  human  soul  which  confronts  her 
at  every  turn  as  she  looks  upon  those 
who  thus  labor  for  the  uplifting  of 
humanity.  From  them  she  gathers 
inspiration  and  courage  and  strength ; 
to  them  she  confidentlv  commits  for 
safe-keeping  and  safe  spreading  the 
cause  in  whose  service  her  energies 
are  spent. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  MOVEMENT  IN 

BOSTON. 


By  Fanny  L.  Johnson. 


"^  HE^^  thinking  of  the  early  days  ing  the  gi-eat  interest  already  felt  by 
of  kindergarten  in  Boston,  the  Miss  Peabody  in  kindergarten,  can 
names  of  three  women  come  at  once  imagine  the  conversation  that  took 
into  our  minds  as  those  of  the  pioneer  place  on  her  first  meeting  with  one 
workers  in  the  field ;  and  so,  in  the  who  had  actually  studied  the  system 
present  halcyon  days,  when  we  kin-  in  Germany,  as  had  Mrs.  Schurz. 
dergartners  receive  only  sufficient  The  following  year  Miss  Peabody 
criticism  to  keep  us  watchful  for  our  opened  a  school  for  young  children 
mistakes  and  on  the  lookout  for  any  which  she  called  a  kindergarten, 
new  light  that  may  make  our  way  This  was  held  at  her  home,  15  Pinck- 
clearer,  we  surely  must  be  thankful  ney  street,  recently  replaced  by  a 
for  all  that  was  accomplished  by  Miss  large  apartment  building.  Finding 
Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  Madame  Ma-  the  results  far  behind  her  expecta- 
thilde  Kriege,  and  Miss  Mary  J.  tions,  however.  Miss  Peabody  realized 
Garland.  It  was  they  who  bore  "the  that  she  had  not  yet  fully  grasped 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day"  and  it  is  Froebel's  ideas ;  so,  in  1867,  she  went 
to  tlieir  eaniest  and  powerful  teach-  abroad  to  visit  kindergartens  in  Eu- 
ings  that  the  kindergartners  of  this  rope  and  to  study  the  system  more 
region  owe  much  of  the  liberty  they  thoroughly.  In  1868  she  returned, 
now  enjoy.  These  pioneers  did  for  with  the  full  intention  of  creating  an 
Boston  what  Madame  Kraus  and  interest  in  kindergarten  by  giving 
Miss  Blow  did  for  New  York  and  St.  parlor  lectures,  and  of  sending  as  soon 
Louis ;  and  we  can  scarcely  show  too  as  possible  for  a  well-trained  kinder- 
constant  and  too  warm  a  gi-atitude.  gartner  to  come  and  start  both  a  kin- 
Miss  Peabody,  ever  an  earnest  stu-  dergarten  and  kindergarten  normal 
dent  of  Froebelian  literature,  gained  class. 

much  of  her  kindergarten  knowledge  However,  on  arriving  in  Boston, 
through  reading;  but  she  seems  to  she  found  Madame  and  Miss  Kriege 
have  received  her  crowning  inspira-  already  in  the  field,  struggling  with 
tion  as  to  the  kindergarten  from  Mrs.  an  unprepared  public ;  so  she  at  once 
Carl  Schurz,  who  visited  Boston  in  threw  all  her  energies  into  the  task  of 
1859.  Miss  Peabody,  going  to  the  helping  on  their  good  work, 
house  where  Mrs.  Schurz  was  visiting,  The  year  1868,  then,  we  may  con- 
found her  playing  kindergarten  sider  as  the  date  of  the  real  beginning 
games  w^th  the  children.     We,  know-  of  kindergarten  in  Boston ;  for  it  was 
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in  that  year  that  Madame  Kriege's  the  senior  kindergarten  training  class 
normal  class  and  the  kindergarten  teacher  in  Boston.  Miss  Garland's 
kept  by  her  daughter  were  both  open-  work  promising  well  for  the  next  wan- 
ed, at  52  Charles  street.  Madame  ter,  Miss  Weston  became  her  associ- 
Kriege  continued  her  class  until  1872,  ate,  and  the  two  teachers  continued  to 
when  she  and  her  daughter,  returning  be  co-workers  of  the  closest  congenial- 
for  a  time  to  Germany,  left  their  Bos-  ity  until  Miss  Weston's  death  in 
ton  work  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Garland,  1895. 

one    of    Madame     Kriege's    pupils.  While  private  kindergarten  work 

Wliat  Madame  Kriege  did  for  kinder-  was  thus  prospering,  efforts  were  be- 

garten  in  Boston  cannot  be  better  ex-  ing  made  to  introduce  the  system  into 

pressed  than  in  Miss  Garland's  words  the  public  schools.     The  subject  was 

written  for  Kindeegakten  Review^  first  presented  to  the  Boston  School 

in  June,  1899  : —  Committee  in  1867,  through  a  peti- 

"Kindergarten  was  then  a  forlorn  tion  signed  by  Miss  Peabody,  Mrs. 
hope ;  and  but  for  the  singleness  of  George  R.  Russell,  Mrs.  Augustus 
purpose  with  which  Madame  Kriege  Hemenway,  and  others ;  but  the  Com- 
devoted  herself  to  establishing  it  on  mittee  did  not  consider  the  system  to 
a  sound  basis,  but  for  her  strict  ad-  be  as  yet  sufficiently  developed  for 
berence  to  fundamental  principles, —  them  to  recommend  its  establishment 
though  concession  would  have  been  in  the  schools.  In  1870,  Miss  Pea- 
easier  and  pecuniarily  more  profit-  body  again  brought  the  matter  before 
able, — but  for  her  fidelity  to  a  high  the  school  authorities,  with  the  result 
ideal,  the  history  of  kindergarten  in  that  an  experimental  kindergarten 
this  country  might  have  been  very  was  opened  (September  26,  1870). 
different,  less  healthy  in  its  growth,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Thomas,  a  pupil  of  Ma- 
less  steady  in  its  progress ;  for  in  a  dame  Kriege,  was  the  kindergartner, 
beginning  we  have  sure  prophecy  of  and  this  kindergarten,  to  quote  from 
the  end."  the  Report  of  the  Boston  School  Com- 

Miss  Garland  began  her  kindergar-  mittee  for  1887,  was,  "so  far  as 
ten  at  98  Chestnut  street  with  only  known,  the  first  public  free  kinder- 
two  children,  nor  did  the  number  ex-  garten  in  the  world."  Later  this  ex- 
ceed eight  during  the  first  year;  but  perimental  work  was  put  in  charge  of 
she  had  also  a  class  of  earnest  women  Miss  Viaux,  during  whose  adminis- 
studying  Froebel's  principles  and  tration  the  number  of  children  be- 
methods,  and  in  1873  gave  diplomas  came  too  great  for  one  person  to  man- 
to  eight  of  these  pupils.  Two  of  the  age,  and,  the  city  not  being  willing 
number.  Miss  Rebecca  J.  Weston  and  to  pay  an  assistant,  a  graduate  of 
Miss  Lucy  H.  Symonds,  had  been  Miss  Garland's  class  volunteered  to 
primary  teachers  in  the  Boston  give  her  services  for  a  year.  In  Jan- 
schools  and  both  became  prominent  uary,  1874,  this  kindergarten  was 
figures  in  the  kindergarten  work  of  placed  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Lucy 
our  city,  Miss   Symonds  being  now  TF.  Symonds. 
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In  1875,  the  Committee  on  Kin-     ton  had  four  private  kindergartens 

dergarten,    Miss    Lucretia   P.    Hale,  Miss  Garland's,  the  one  at  the  Chaun- 
chairman,  suggested  that  at  the  be-  cj  Hall  School,  and  two  others.     The 
ginning  of  the  next  school  year  ''four  Chauncj  Hall  kindergarten  became 
schools  for  kindergarten  instruction"  the  field  of  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock's  first 
should  be  established,  to  admit  chil-  work  in  Boston,  at  about  the  time  that 
dren  at  the  age  of  three  years,  and  the  public  kindergarten  was  closed, 
that  the  course  of  instruction  should  There  was  also  a  "Charity  Kinder- 
be  continued  for  four  years.     These  garten"  on  Hanover  street,  supported 
kindergartens  were  to  be  placed  in  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Charlestown,   in  the  ITorth   End   of  The  efforts  of  Miss  Peabody  and 
Boston,  in  South  Boston,  and  in  Rox-  her  sister,  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  to  in- 
bury.     "The  children  from  these  dis-  terest  the  public  in  the  kindergarten 
tricts,  who  now  reach  our  primary  still     continued     unceasingly.     Miss 
schools  at  the  age  of  five,"  writes  Miss'  Peabody  for  some  years  edited  the 
Hale,  "have  already  acquired  preju-  Kindergarten    Messenger    from    her 
dicial  habits;  while  the  influence  of  Cambridge  home,  and  she  and  Mrs. 
n  kindergarten  teacher  would  develop  Mann  wrote  and  spoke  constantly  on 
powers  of  observation  and  attention,  the   educational   needs   of   the   little 
habits  of  cleanliness,  order  and  kind-  child.        It    was    probably    due,    in 
liness,  which  would  be  felt  through  great  measure,  to  their  influence  that 
the  school  course  and  bring  a  sure  ad-  ]\Irs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw  became  inter- 
vantage  in  the  future."     Again  she  ested  in  kindergarten  ideas.       Mrs. 
says,  stiU  speaking  of  the  kindergar-  Shaw  visited  Miss  Symonds  at  the 
ten,  "It  is  difficult  to  present  in  a  few  public  kindergarten,  had  a  long  talk 
words  the  happy  methods  by  which  with  her,  and,  in  1877,  began  a  work 
children  are  led  to  educate  themselves  which,  as  Miss  Fisher  has  well  said, 
without  any  forcing  process,  subject-  is  "unparalleled  for  its  public  spirit 
ed  to  no  serious  tasks,  but  gaiided  to  and   liberality."       Mrs.    Shaw     first 
a  healthy,  free  development  of  their  started   two    summer   kindergartens, 
natural  faculties."  one  in  Jamaica  Plain  and  the  other 
The  four  new  kindergartens,  how-  in  Brookline.     Miss  Laliah  B.  Pin- 
ever,    were    never    opened;    and    ail-  gree  and  Miss  Margaret  B.  Morton, 
though  the  kindergarten  on  Somerset  both  graduates  of  Miss  Garland's  and 
street  was  carried  on  for  a  nimiber  of  Miss  Weston's  then  flourishing  train- 
years    with    great    success    by    Miss  ing  class  at  52  Chestnut  street,  had 
Symonds,  it  was  closed  in  1879,  the  charge  of  the  kindergarten  in  Jamai- 
public  not  being  sufficiently  enlight-  ca  Plain.    Mrs.  Shaw  continued  these 
ened  to  believe  that  money  should  be  kindergartens  during    the    following 
spent  on  the  education  of  children  winter  and  also  aided  Mrs.  Mann  in 
under  five  years  of  age.  one  which  the  latter  was  trying  to 

In  the  meantime,  the  private  work  establish  in  Cambridge, 

had  been  growing,  and  in  1875  Bos-  The  next  year  two  new  kindergar- 
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tens  were  opened ;  and  Mrs.  Shaw, 
feeling  that  supervision  of  the  kin- 
dergartens was  now  needed,  asked 
Miss  PingTee  to  undertake  that  work. 
Under  Miss  Pingi-ee's  able  guidance, 
and  backed  by  Mrs.  Shaw's  liberality, 
the  kindergartens  gTew  and  pros- 
pered, and  soon  became  a  power  in 
the  community.  The  number  was 
rapidly  increased,  until,  in  1883, 
Mrs.  Shaw  was  supporting  thirty-one 
kindergartens  in  Boston,  Cambridge, 
and  Brookline.  But  this  good  lady's 
help  was  not  confined  to  the  kinder- 
garten alone,  and  Miss  PingTee's  time 
became  so  fully  taken  up  in  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  all  of  Mrs.  Shaw's 
charitable  work,  that  Miss  Elizabeth 
Lombard  was  engaged  to  assist  in  the 
supervision  of  the  kindergartens. 
Miss  Pingi-ee  and  Miss  Lombard  held 
weekly  meetings  with  the  kindergart- 
ners,  visited  the  kindergartens  con- 
stantly, and  were  always  on  the  look- 
out for  anything  that  would  help  to 
make  the  work  of  the  teachers  more 
interesting  and  effective.  Mrs.  Shaw 
provided  for  the  kindergartners  lec- 
tures given  by  specialists,  on  music, 
drawing,  psychology,  and  many  other 
subjects,  besides  affording  them  op- 
portunities for  continued  study  of  the 
regiilar  occupations  of  the  kinder- 
garten. 

Many  of  the  kindergartens  were 
situated  in  the  public  school  build- 
ings,— this  being  the  case  whenever  a 
room  could  be  spared  for  the  purpose ; 
but  the  entire  expense  of  furniture, 
materials,  and  salaries  of  teachers 
was  borne  by  Mrs.  Shaw.  When  nec- 
essary, rooms  for  the  kindergarten 
work  were  rented  by  her.    Sometimes 


whole  houses  were  thus  taken ;  in 
which  case,  a  kindergarten  and  also 
one  of  the  day  nurseries  supported  by 
Mrs.  Shaw  were  gathered  under  one 
roof.  Early  in  the  eighties,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  Shaw  was  obliged  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  the  kindergartens 
from  thirty-one  to  twenty,  fourteen 
of  the  twenty  being  in  the  city  of 
Boston. 

It  was  through  Mrs.  Shaw  also 
that  Boston  came  to  be  credited  with 
the  first  systematic  attempt  at  ''Child 
Study."  She  provided  substitutes 
for  four  of  her  best  kindergartners, — 
Miss  Symonds,  Miss  Sara  E.  Wiltse, 
Miss  Euphemia  Parker,  and  Mrs.  E. 
L.  Sparks, — in  order  that  they  might 
be  free  to  pursue  investigations 
among  the  children  just  entering  the 
public  schools.  The  work  was  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
who  published  the  data  thus  gathered 
for  him  under  the  title  of  The  Con- 
tents of  Children's  Minds  on  Enter- 
ing the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

In  the  fall  of  1883,  by  the  invita- 
tion of  Mrs.  Shaw,  two  of  Miss  Susan 
E.  Blow's  pupils, — Miss  Laura  Fish- 
er and  Mrs.  Clara  Beeson  Hubbard, 
— came  from  St.  Louis  to  Boston  to 
spend  the  winter.  They  had  a  kin- 
dergarten in  the  Starr  King  school- 
house,  on  Tennyson  street,  in  the 
mornings,  and  held  afternoon  classes 
for  the  kindergartners  at  the  Warren- 
ton  street  chapel.  This  was  Miss 
Fisher's  first  work  with  the  Boston 
kindergartners;  and,  greatly  as  she 
was  then  appreciated  and  gladly  as 
we  all  listened  to  her  expositions  of 
Froebel's  Mother  Play,  we  little 
guessed  what  a  power  she  was  to  be- 
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come  and  how  closely  she  was  to  be  being  seven  favorable  to  one  unfavor- 

identified  in  later  years  with  the  life  able.     Superintendent    Seaver's     re- 

of  the  kindergarten  in  Boston.  port  on  this  subject  should  certainly 

Mrs.  Hubbard  played  kindergarten  prove  convincing  reading  to  any  who 
games  with  us  until  we  were  all  filled  are  still  skeptical  as  to  the  good  gained 
with  enthusiasm.  She  put  so  much  by  the  child  from  kindergarten  train- 
life  and  spirit  into  them  that  she  in-  ing.  Dr.  Eliot's  report  for  the  Com- 
spired  us  all  with  a  desire  to  do  the  mittee  of  Examinations  was  a  strong 
same.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the  in-  and  eloquent  appeal  for  the  adoption 
terest  (I  had  almost  said  excitement)  into  the  public  schools  of  the  kinder- 
caused  by  the  visit  of  these  two  ladies  gartens  then  supported  by  Mrs. 
to  Boston,  that  a  gentleman  much  in-  Shaw ;  and  he  referred  to  the  action 
terested  in  educational  matters,  laugh-  of  Philadelphia,  whose  School  Board 
ingly  calls  the  winter  of  1883-4,  ^'the  had  just  taken  into  its  charge  a  large 
year  of  the  kindergarten  revival."  number   of  kindergartens  begim   by 

When  Mrs.  Shaw  began  to  estab-  private  enterprise, 
lish  kindergartens  they  were  consid-  These  reports  brought  about  the  de- 

ered  to  be  experimental,  although  she  sired  result;  for  in  1888  an  appro- 

herself  then  firmly  believed  in  them ;  priation   of  twenty  thousand  dollars 

but  now,  feeling  that  they  had  shown  was  made  by  the  city,  and  fourteen 

their  power  for  good  both  with  the  kindergartens  in  successful  operation, 

children  and  in  the  commimity,  she  with  the  furniture  and  materials  be- 

invited  the  School  Board   (in  May,  longing  to  them,  were  handed  over  to 

1887)  to  investigate  their  value  and  the  city    by    Mrs.    Shaw.     Another 

consider     their     adoption     into     the  flourishing  kindergarten,  maintained 

public   schools.      Mrs.    Shaw's   com-  by  Mrs.  James  Tolman,  was  taken  by 

munication  on  this  subject  was  re-  the  city  at  the  same  time,  making  fif- 

ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Examina-  teen  in  all.     In  the  report  of  the  Bos- 

tions,  of  which  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  w^as  ton  School  Committee  for  that  year, 

chairman ;  and  at  the  request  of  this  Mrs.    Fifield,     chairman,    we    read : 

committee,  Superintendent  Seaver  is-  "The  wise  and  far-sighted  generosity 

sued  a  circular  to  the  primary  school  of  these  public-spirited  women  and  of 

teachers,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  those  associated  with  them  in  their 

from  them  ideas  as  to  the  effects  pro-  undertaking,  deserves  to  place  them 

duced  by  the  kindergarten  on  children  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  our 

who  had  been  under  its  influence  for  schools.     The  School  Board  has  espe- 

some  time  before  entering  the   pri-  cially  conveyed  to  them  its  gi-ateful 

mary  schools.     The   answers  to   the  appreciation  of  their  noble  work,  and 

questions,  in  regard  to  the  advantages  the    community   which    receives    the 

or     disadvantages     of     kindergarten  benefit  of  all  which  they  have  accom- 

training  in  relation  to  the  later  school  plished  should  hold  their  memory  in 

work,  were  overAvhelmingly  in  favor  lasting  regard." 
of  the  kindergarten,  the  proportion  The  kindergartens  were  now  under 
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the  charge  of  the  principals  of  the 
school  district  in  which  they  were 
placed,  the  children  being  admitted 
at  the  age  of  three  and  a  half  years. 
Twenty-five  pupils  were  allowed  to 
each  of  the  kindergartners,  who 
worked  with  the  children  from  nine 
to  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
visited  the  homes  of  the  children  in 
the  afternoon.  During  this  year  four 
more  kindergartens  were  added,  mak- 
ing the  number  sixteen  in  all,  with 
thirty-six  teachers. 

After  the  kindergartens  were  taken 
by  the  city,  Miss  Pingree  served  for 
six  years  on  the  School  Board,  while 
still  continuing  her  kindergarten 
supervision.  For  some  time  during 
this  period,  however,  she  had  urged 
the  establishment  of  the  position  of 
Director  of  Kindergartens ;  and,  upon 
her  withdrawal  from  the  Board  "on 
account  of  too  great  responsibilities 
in  other  directions,"  this  office  was  in- 
stituted, and  in  January,  1895,  Miss 
Fisher  accepted  the  position. 

Miss  Fisher  had  returned  to  Bos- 
ton in  1886  to  take  charge  of  the  kin- 
dergarten and  kindergarten  training 
class  in  the  private  school  under  Mrs. 
Shaw's  patronage  at  ISTo.  6  Marlboro' 
street,  and,  through  Mrs.  Shaw's 
kindness,  was  enabled,  in  1887,  to 
give  her  services  to  the  Boston  jSTor- 
mal  School ;  this  was  the  beginning 
of  kindergarten  training  in  that  in- 
stitution. Upon  Miss  Fisher's  ap- 
pointment as  Director  of  Kindergar- 
tens, the  training  of  kindergartners 
at  the  ]S"ormal  School  was  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  Miss  Harriet  ISTiel,  who 
had  assisted  Miss  Fisher  for  several 
years;  and  when  Miss  l^iel  went  to 


take  up  her  present  work  in  Wash- 
ington, Miss  Mary  C.  Shute  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  her  place. 

Before  this  time  other  kindergar- 
ten training  classes  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Boston.  Miss  Symonds 
opened  her  class  in  1879.  Miss 
WTieelock  began  giving  kindergarten 
training  at  Chauncy  Hall  in  1888 ; 
but,  in  1896,  left  that  school  and 
opened  her  own  private  class.  Miss 
Anne  L.  Page,  Mrs.  Annie  K.  Bro\vn, 
and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Voorhees  also  had  pri- 
vate classes;  and  when,  in  1898,  Miss 
Page  removed  her  class  to  her  home 
at  Danvers,  Mrs.  Annie  Moseley 
Perry,  one  of  her  pupils,  took  up  the 
work  in  Boston.  In  the  summer  of 
1901,  the  kindergarten  movement  in 
Boston  lost  one  of  its  oldest  support- 
ers, and  the  kindergartners  a  dearly 
valued  friend,  by  the  death  of  Miss 
Mary  J.  Garland.  Her  training 
class  is  continued  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
J.  Stannard,  one  of  Miss  Garland's 
pupils,  and  her  able  associate  in  the 
work  of  the  class  since  Miss  Weston's 
death. 

Under  Miss  Fisher's  competent 
directorship,  the  work  of  the  public 
kindergartens  has  continued  to  de- 
velop and  expand.  The  connection 
with  the  homes  has  been  made  much 
closer.  In  addition  to  the  visiting 
at  the  homes,  mothers'  meetings  are 
held  by  the  city  kindergartners,  and 
meetings  to  which  both  fathers  and 
mothers  are  invited  have  also  become 
by  no  means  imcommon. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  now  a 
closer  bond  between  the  kindergar- 
tens and  the  primary  classes,  kinder- 
gartners making  a  greater  effort  to 
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prepare  the  children  for  the  work  of 
the  next  grade,  and  the  primary 
teachers  trying  to  make  their  work  a 
natural  development  from  that  of  the 
kindergarten.  Some  of  the  present 
teachers  in  the  primary  classes 
have  taken  the  kindergarten  course 
as  well  as  the  preparation  for  grade 
work,  and  all  the  gTaduates  of  the 
Boston  Normal  School  in  the  last  few 
years  have  had  some  lectures  on  kin- 
dergarten theory,  and  have  also  vis- 
ited kindergartens  to  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  the  practice. 

Some  of  the  kindergartners  have 
now  also  studied  primary  teaching; 
and  the  masters  of  the  school  have 
grown  into  closer  sympathy  with  the 
youngest  department  of  their  work. 
All  these  things  help  to  strengthen  the 
tie  between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
school.  Weekly  program  meetings 
for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergartners 
are  held,  and  classes  for  the  study  of 
literature  and  other  subjects  are  or- 
ganized each  winter. 

At  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  held  in 
October  and  November,  1895,  there 
was  an  exhibition  of  manual  training 
from  the  public  schools ;  in  this  the 
kindergartens,  as  representing  the  be- 
ginning of  all  manual  training,  had  a 
part.  In  the  report  of  this  exhibition, 
special  notice  was  taken  by  Superin- 
tendent Seaver  of  the  Nature  work  in 
the  kindergarten  exhibit,  as  being  "a 
new  development  in  kindergarten 
methods." 

In  January,  1902,  the  number  of 
kindergartens  was  84 ;  the  number  of 
kindergartners  161 ;  the  average  num- 
ber of  children  in  attendance  during 
the  six  months  previous  was  4455. 


The  children  are  still  admitted  to  the 
kindergarten  at  three  and  one-half 
years  of  age,  and  to  the  primary 
school  at  five  years.  The  work  of  the 
kindergarten  is  planned  to  cover  two 
years,  but  few  children  have  the  bene- 
fit of  this  full  period. 

Many  of  the  social  settlements  in 
Boston  have  included  a  kindergarten 
among  their  educational  classes,  and 
we  have  one  kindergarten  settlement, 
the  "Elizabeth  Peabody  House," 
which  was  established  on  Chambers 
street  in  1895.  This  settlement, 
supported  by  the  Elizabeth  Peabody 
House  Association,  was  planned  as  a 
memorial  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody, 
and  began  with  a  kindergarten  of 
about  thirty  children.  Miss  Rebecca 
J.  Weston,  who  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  funds  for  this 
neighborhood  work,  died  before  the 
house  was  opened;  and  the  kinder- 
garten rooms  were  furnished  by  lov- 
ing friends  and  former  pupils  in  her 
memory.  A  full  and  interesting  de- 
scription of  this  house,  with  some  ac- 
count of  its  clubs,  etc.,  is  to  be  found 
in  Kindergarten  Review  for  Octo- 
ber, 1901.  The  house  on  Chambers 
street  proving  unsanitary,  the  asso- 
ciation determined  to  secure  a  new 
home ;  and  the  settlement  has  been  at 
85  and  87  Poplar  street  since  April, 
1901. 

Thus  we  find  that  kindergartens 
are  now  provided  for  many  children, 
both  rich  and  poor,  in  our  city.  Nor 
are  the  defective  classes  forgotten  in 
this  gracious  provision.  Mr.  Anag- 
nos,  of  the  Perkins  Institution  at 
South  Boston,  long  ago  made  up  his 
mind  that  if  kindergarten  was  desir- 
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able  for  the  ordinary  child,  it  was 
still  more  desirable  for  the  blind 
child;  and  he  therefore  devoted  sev- 
eral years  to  raising-  sufficient  funds 
to  build  a  kindei-garten  for  little  blind 
children.  This  kindergarten  (which, 
on  accoiuit  of  the  distance  from  which 
the  pupils  come,  must  also  be  a  home) 
was  opened  at  Jamaica  Plain,  in 
May,  1887,  wlien  ten  little  girls  and 
boys  formed  its  lirst  class.  It  has 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  in  the  world; 
although  now  almost  all  the  schools 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  in- 
clude a  kindergarten.  The  Horace 
Mann  school  for  deaf  and  dumb  chil- 
dren, and  the  school  at  Waverly  for 
feeble-minded  children,  both  find  kin- 
dergarten methods  most  useful  in  be- 
ginning the  education  of  the  children 
committed  to  their  care. 

The  Eastern  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation, now  a  l)ranch  of  the  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union,  was 
formed  in  the  winter  of  1889-90. 
The  first  meetings  were  held  in  a 
room  at  the  Starr  King  schoolhouse, 
but  the  necessity  soon  arose  of  look- 
ing for  larger  quarters,   and  now   a 


good-sized  hall  is  usually  well  filled 
by  the  members.  This  association 
has  always  had  a  great  many  mem- 
bers outside  of  Boston,  and  full  print- 
ed reports  of  the  lectures  given  at  the 
association  meetings  have  always 
been  sent  free  to  these  distant  mem- 
bers. The  association  holds  monthly 
meetings  throughout  the  school  year. 
In  looking  back  over  the  history  of 
the  thirty-four  years  of  kindergarten 
in  Boston,  of  which  a  bare  sketch  only 
could  be  given  here,  we  cannot  but 
feel  thankful  for  what  has  been  ac- 
complished. Kindergarten  then  was 
regarded  as  a  fad,  a  thing  apart ;  now 
it  is  generally  recognized  by  educa- 
tors as  a  power  in  the  school  system, 
exerting  a  great  influence  for  good. 
But  that  the  kindergartners  are  not 
satisfied  with  what  has  been  accom- 
plished is  evident  from  their  earnest 
and  continued  study  of  Froebel's 
teachings,  from  their  readiness  to  ac- 
cept any  light  which  science  and 
philosophy  can  throw  upon  their 
work,  and,  above  all,  from  the  close 
and  sympathetic  study  which  they  are 
now  giving  to  the  needs  of  the  little 
child. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  WITH  PICTURES, 


By  a.    Evelyn   Ellis. 


T  T  had  always  been  our  theory  that 
a  lavish  use  of  pictures  in  kinder- 
gartens was  desirable  and  even  im- 
perative among  children  of  the  poorer 
classes.  Therefore,  when  we  found 
ourselves,  on  the  one  hand,  possessors 


of  about  three  hundred  pictures 
mounted  ready  for  use,  and,  on  the 
other,  presiding  over  forty  children 
of  whom  the  majority  came  from 
homes  that  knew  no  heauty,  we  wel- 
comed the  opportunity  of  testing  our 
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theory.  That  was  the  beginning; 
the  end  is  not  vet. 

In  common  with  manj  kindergart- 
ners  we  find  one  week  all  too  short  to 
give  the  children  more  than  a  tanta- 
lizing glimpse  of  a  many-sided  sub- 
ject (to  which  only  a  limited  time  can 
be  devoted  directly)  before  they  are 
asked  to  leave  it  with  its  suggestions 
and  possibilities  only  half  exhausted, 
and  turn  their  attention  towards  the 
next  selected  point  in  the  circumfer- 
ence of  their  environment.  Realizing 
this,  w^e  make  the  pictures  instrumen- 
tal in  impressing  ideas  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  week,  and  silently  em- 
phasizing the  different  phases  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  present  ade- 
quately in  a  few  brief  morning  talks. 

Throughout  the  week,  several  of 
the  largest  pictures  on  the  given  sub- 
ject are  fastened  at  a  convenient 
height  on  the  wall,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  blackboard  around  the  room,  with- 
in easy  reach  of  childish  hands,  stand 
the  rest — a  dozen  perhaps,  sometimes 
two  dozen,  or  even  more  in  the  case  of 
subjects  that  have  proved  as  popular 
in  art  as  the  Family,  the  Farmer,  the 
Barnyard,  Animals,  Birds,  and  Flow- 
ers. It  is  understood  that  these  are 
for  the  children  to  handle  freely,  and 
occasionally  we  have  a  table  full  of 
the  smallest  pictures  for  the  same 
purpose — the  more,  the  better.  Each 
child  has  his  fav<trites,  and  all  wliose 
lesson  may  be  essentially  the  same  do 
not  appeal  equally  to  his  taste;  that 
whicli  feeds  the  imagination  of  one 
child  may  fail  to  stimulate  the  mind 
of  another — hence  the  benefit  of  a 
choice. 

When    the   chihlren    aiTive   in   the 


morning,  they  invariably  run  for  the 
pictures,  which  they  pore  over  with 
great  delight,  and  when  through  with 
their  first  choices,  find  others,  or  ex- 
change among  themselves.  Inci- 
dentally, there  is  a  chance  for  exer- 
cising some  self-denial  when  two  or 
three  want  the  same  one,  and  seldom 
does  any  altercation  arise.  The  pic- 
tures are  taken  quietly  to  the  chairs, 
and  often  several  little  heads  will  be 
close  together  over  some  especially  at- 
tractive one  and  quaint  remarks  apro- 
pos of  the  subject  are  frequently  over- 
heard, as  briglit  eyes  discover  inter- 
esting details. 

Sometimes  a  child  will  sit  alone, 
hugging  his  favorite,  content  in  the 
mere  possession  of  it,  until  the  quiet 
music  at  five  minutes  of  nine  gives 
the  sigiial  for  all  pictures  to  be  re- 
placed. We  find  this  pleasant  occu- 
pation a  happy  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  with  the  children 
who  come  a  half  hour  before  school 
opens,  and  we  consider  it  a  satisfac- 
torv  medium  between  allowing  them 
to  indulge  in  activitv  sure  to  become 
noisy,  and  the  other  extreme  of  com- 
pelling them  to  sit  still  during  the 
interval, — a  course  which  is  sure  to 
be  followed  by  its  natural  reaction  in 
the  next  half  hour. 

We  believe  that  thus  they  absorl)  a 
great  deal  indirectly  and  gain  a  clear- 
er imderstanding  of  the  subject  than 
they  could  otherwise.  The  pictures 
are  always  used  to  illustrate  the  morn- 
ing talks,  and  the  children  are  eager 
to  point  out  those  that  best  illustrate 
the  topic.  Thus  the  talks  and  the  pic- 
tures mutually  interpret  each  other. 
We  find   il   helpful   to  use  them  also 
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as  introdiictioii  or  adjunct  to. stories 
or  new  songs  and  games,  and  they 
invariably  receive  a  wann  welcome. 

If,  during  a  morning  talk,  the  chil- 
dren were  simply  shown  a  dozen  or 
two  pictures,  undoubtedly  the  result 
Avould  be  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  im- 
pressions which  would  produce  only 
hoj)eless  confusion  of  mind.  ISTo 
child's  mind  could  digest  so  much  at 
once,  and  the  feeling  of  those  kinder- 
gai-tners  who  deprecate  the  use  of 
many  pictures  is  probably  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  they  are  all 
shown  at  the  same  time  with  no  op- 
portunity given  to  assimilate  and 
digest  tlie  multitude  of  ideas  sug- 
gested. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  many  kinder- 
gartens, half  of  the  subjects  studied 
are  illumined  by  no  illustration  what- 
ever, or  when  one  or  two  pictures  are 
passed  around  they  are  accompanied 
by  the  restraining  injunction,  "Don't 
touch."  AVhat  is  the  hasty  glimpse 
worth  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
child's  daily,  voluntary  study  ?  Again, 
it  is  sometimes  said,  ''Don't  show  the 
children  pictures  of  everything — give 
them  a  chance  to  use  their  imagina- 
tions." That  may  apply  to  those  who 
through  hereditv  and  environment 
already  possess  quick  perceptions  and 
well-developed  imaginative  powers ; 
as  for  "the  other  half,"  who  come 
from  homes  where  pictures  and  story- 


books are  wholly  lacking,  it  is  quite 
another  matter. 

Surely,  one  of  the  best  gifts  we  can 
bestow  upon  such  needy  little  ones  is 
the  opportunity  to  ve\el  in  pictures, 
thus  aifording  the  needed  stimulus 
and  also  an  unfailing  source  of  joy. 
Nowadays,  when  ilaimting,  highly- 
colored  newspaper  sheets  are  too  often 
the  only  apology  for  art  in  many  poor 
homes,  will  not  a  constant  familiarity 
with  good  pictures  prove  of  inesti- 
mable value  in  counteracting  a  taste 
for  anything  in  art  that  is  bad — mor- 
ally or  artistically  ? 

However,  whether  its  influence 
shall  blossom  and  bear  fruit  in  the 
future  we  cannot  tell,  but  for  the  pres- 
ent, practical  operation  has  proved 
our  plan  beneficial  in  every  way,  re- 
sulting in  clearer  mental  images  and 
a  quickening  of  the  observation  and 
comprehension.  Shall  we  belittle 
the  value  of  such  an  aid  in  our  work 
of  developing  childish  minds  ?  Do 
kindergartners  who  work  among  the 
poorest  classes  realize  the  opportunity 
that  is  theirs  to  enrich  such  little  lives 
by  this  simple  means  ?  In  these  days 
of  profusely  illustrated  magazines, 
and  cheap  good  pictures,  a  large  and 
constantly  increasing  collection  is 
within  the  reacli  of  all  who  will  take 
the  slight  trouble  involved,  and  ample 
reward  will  come  in  the  eager  appre- 
ciation of  the  little  ones. 


KINDERGARTEN  ACTIVITIES. 

By  Katherine  Beebe. 

CHAPTER  III.  it  is  made.     For  instance,  there  is  a 

COXSTRUCTIOX   WORK.  cradle,    like   the   one    Oceanus   must 

]  T  would  be  impossible  to  give  with-  liave    had,    which    we    make    about 

in  the  limits  of  this  chapter  a  Thauksgiving  time.     It  is  great  fun 

list  of  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  kin-  to  furnish  it  with  soft  flannel  belong- 

dergarten  in  ''constructive  work,"  or  ings ;  and  when  one  of  the  tiny  dolls 

even  of  all  that  we  ourselves  have  ac-  (a  dozen  of  which  can  be  bought  for 

complished.     We    can    only    give    a  a  few  cents)  is  put  into  it,  wo  are  able 

partial     idea    and    but     a     few    of  to  sing  Stork,   Stork,   Stander,  with 

the    most    successful    examples    for  great  significance. 

description     here.       Most     of     this  We  make  trunks  with  collar-button 

work  has  been  done  as  regular  table  locks,  and  we  fill  them  with  clothes 

work,  but  the  making  of  some  articles  packed    for    a    journey.     We  make 

fitted  better  into  the  "before  school"  money,  and  strong  purses  to  keep  it 

time.  in.    Then  there  are  carpenters'  chests 

Most  of  the  kindergartens,  even  the  to  be  filled  with  tools  ;  folding  beds 
most  conservative,  make  a  free  use  of  that  really  fold ;  little  churns  with 
cardboard  modeling.  The  more  we  which  we  play  at  butter-making,  re- 
use it  the  more  both  we  ourselves  and  producing  our  experiences  with  the 
the  children  seem  to  like  it.  They  large  wooden  churn;  bellow^s  which 
have  such  a  strong  sense  of  "making  blow;  strong  sleds;  wagons  of  every 
something"  in  this  occupation  that  sort  with  wheels  made  of  milk-bottle 
they  are  constantly  asking  for  it.  tops ;  windmills  witli  little  doors  and 
Our  cardboard  is  cut  into  squares  fine  wheels  on  top  that  turn  around ; 
10  X  10  and  8x8,  and  we  also  liave  dwelling  houses,  dog  houses,  bird 
it  in  large  sheets.  Library  paste  is  houses,  and  barns.  There  is  a  way 
much  better  for  this  work  than  gum  of  making  a  coal  chute  with  which  a 
tragacanth  which,  however,  does  well  delightful  game  of  coalman  can  be 
enough  for  lighter  paper.  played ;    and    one    of    our    teachers 

Of  course  we  make   furniture, —  helped  her  children  to  make  a  whole 

evei-ybody  does ;  and  we  upholster  it  barnyard.    First  came  a  strong  fence, 

with  beautiful  bits  of  wall  paper,  to  then  a  gate,  a  barn,  a  trough,  and  a 

be  had  for  the  asking.      Sometimes  chicken  coop.     Indeed,   there   seems 

we  work  persistently  at  it  until  we  to  be  no  end  to  the  things  that  can  be 

each  have  a  set  to  play  with  at  home  done   witli    tliis   delightful   material, 

or  to  give  away,  but  oftener  we  make  for  it  develops  inventiveness  in  both 

a  single  piece  and  play  with  it  after  children  and  teachers. 
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There  is  something-  exceedingly  at- 
tractive in   the   idea  of  a  corn-husk 
doll ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  things  that 
is  better  made  for  and  with  the  chil- 
dren before  school.     Full  directions 
for  making  these  dolls  are  given  in 
The  American   Girl's  Handy  Book, 
and  these  directions  can  be  simplified 
and  adapted  to  one's  o^^ti  resources 
and     necessities.       Clothespin     dolls 
gayly  dressed  in  crimped  tissue  paper 
are  easier  to  make  and  potato  babies 
easiest  of  all.     A  few  bits  of  cloth 
and  some  pins,  together  with  a  doll- 
shaped     potato,     are     quickly    trans- 
formed  into   a   verv   satisfactorv,    if 
dark-complexioned,    child    whose   ur- 
gent need  of  a  copious  bath  only  adds 
to  her  charms.     Keal  rag  dolls  can  be 
made,  and  often  fill  an  aching  void  in 
some     yearning     mother-heart ;     for 
those  cheap  abominations  in  bisque, 
known  as  dolls  and  lavishly  bestowed 
on  children  rich  and  poor  at  Christ- 
mas time,  are    so    soon    broken  that 
iliany  a  child  is  without  a  doll  except 
for  a  few  all-too-brief  weeks. 

It  is  because  children  so  love  to 
string  things  that  we  have  the  string- 
ing of  beads  and  of  straws  and  paper 
discs.  To  these  we  have  added  adorn- 
ments, beautiful  to  behold,  made  by 
stringing  red  corn  with  the  inch 
straws,  as  well  as  necklaces  of  haws, 
thorn  apples,  and  mountain  ash  ber- 
ries. In  dandelion  time  we  string 
the  yellow  heads  with  needle  and 
thread  and  make  ourselves  golden 
crowns,  that  we  may  be  kings  and 
queens;  and  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
our  yearly  kindergarten  pictures  is 
that  of  a  group  of  children  coming  in 
from  a  glorious  morning  out  of  doors, 


wearing  garlands,  fashioned  by  them- 
selves, of  big  red  clover  heads.  These 
flower  wreaths  are  gi-eatly  prized  by 
the  children  and  can  be  made  of  all 
sorts  of  field  and  garden  blossoms. 

Among  the  toys  which  we  have 
made  for  ourselves  are  pin  wheels, 
color-tops,  kites,  little  tubs  and  wash- 
boards, pails  and  dishes  of  tea-lead, 
baskets,  brooms,  dusters,  and  parasols. 
We  have  learned  to  make  real  can- 
dles and  real  iron  holders ;  and  once, 
when  playing  horse,  we  manufactured 
nosebags  big  enough  to  wear  as  we 
munched  our  oats  at  noon. 

The  weaving  of  our  paper  mats 
taught  us  how  to  do  cloth  weaving  on 
the  frames  we  made  in  our  carpenter 
shop.  We  wove  rugs  for  the  doll 
house,  mats  of  felt,  and  the  woolen 
part  of  a  needlebook  which  we  made 
for  our  mothers.  We  learned  how  to 
make  mats  out  of  strips  of  wrapping 
and  newspaper,  so  that  we  could 
weave  at  home  whenever  we  wanted 
to;  and  some  of  us,  the  older  ones, 
hammered  four  nails  into  a  spool  and 
learned  how  to  do  old-fashioned  spool 
work  or  knitting.  We  also  braided 
strong  string  into  reins  with  which  to 
play  horse. 

Last  summer  we  made  "Pinny, 
Pinn}',  Poppy  Shows,"  such  as  our 
grandmothers  used  to  play  with  when 
they  were  little  girls.  First  you  have 
to  go  out  of  doors  and  gather  gTass, 
leaves,  and  flowers,  and  you  must  not 
foi'get  that  weed  flowers  are  often 
very  beautiful.  These  are  laid  flat 
on  a  piece  of  glass  over  which  is  a 
paper  covering,  so  fashioned  that  a 
little  door  opens  on  the  face  of  the 
glass     disclosing     tlie     carefully    ar- 
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ranged  bouquet.  Before  you  open  this 

door  you  say — 

"  Pinny,  Pinny,  Poppy  Sliow  ! 
Give  me  a  pin  and  I  '11  let  you  know  !" 

and  whoever  wants  to  see  must  give 
you  a  pin.  One  of  the  teachers  made 
a  little  flower  lady  for  her  Poppy 
Show.  Its  head  was  a  daisy  and  its 
skirt  was  made  of  a  hollyhock. 

Those  latter-day  fairies,  the 
Brownies,  are  very  useful  folk  in  the 
kindergarten.  They  are  responsible 
for  all  sorts  of  games  and  plays,  and 
lend  themselves  suggestively  to  many 
kinds  of  handwork.  At  Hallowe'en 
time  we  made  acorn  Brownies  which 
were  very  much  enjoyed.  Then,  in 
order  to  play  Brownies  ourselves,  we 
made  false  faces  of  paper  and  string 
which  we  wore  when  we  went  on  our 
mysterious  but  always  friendly 
quests.  These  we  wore  only  for  the 
Hallowe'en  play;  for  use  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  we  made  cambric 
Brownie  caps,  and  shoes  of  strong 
cloth  with  funny  pointed  toes,  which 
were  large  enough  to  go  on  over  our 
shoes. 

During  shoemaker  week  we  made 
ourselves  "real"  slippers.  These  had 
denim-covered  j^asteboard  soles,  and 
the  upper  part  was  of  bright  colored 
flannel.  The  stitches  that  fastened 
them  togetlier  were  clumsy,  l)\;t  the 
thread  was  strong  and  they  held  to- 
gether very  well. 

The  same  little  fingers  that  make 
shoes  can  make  mittens  as  well.  Each 
child  draws  around  his  own  hand  and 
cuts  out  a  paper  pattern — his  size. 
By  these  patterns  the  gray  eider-down 
flannel  is  cut.  Xext  winter  we  shall 
make  ourselves  little  muffs. 


We  have  made  flags  of  various  na- 
tions, and  beautiful  knightly  banners, 
and  shields  of  white  and  gold,  not  to 
mention  castles,  spears,  helmets,  and 
breastplates. 

While  neither  sewing  nor  folding 
with  kindergarten  material  comes 
properly  under  the  heading  of  con- 
structive work  as  the  term  is  here 
used,  I  want  to  mention  a  menagerie 
we  made  after  the  universally  en- 
ioved  visit  of  a  travelins;  circus. 
Eacli  child  otitlined  a  square  in  half- 
inch  stitches  on  one  of  the  6  x  0  sew- 
ing cards.  Inside  of  this  square  was 
pasted  a  "scrap-picture"  lion,  tiger, 
elephant,  or  other  beast,  then  long- 
stitches  were  sewed  across  the  card  to 
represent  the  bars  of  the  cage.  ^ATien 
the  ten  or  twelve  cards  made  by  a 
group  of  children  were  motmted  to- 
gether, the  effect  was  considered  very 
fine. 

We  have  sewed  red,  white,  and  blue 
borders  on  our  sewing  cards  to  make 
appropriate  frames  for  otir  little  pic- 
ttires  of  Lincoln  and  Washington. 
We  often  fold  pieces  of  paper  into 
forms  of  beautv  to  serve  as  frames 
for  a  series  of  small  pictures  on  some 
special  subject.  For  instance,  each 
child  with  his  single  piece  of  folding 
paper  frames  one  picttire  of  a  set  of 
farm,  garden  or  barnyard  ]ii('tiircs. 
We  found  it  qtiite  possible  to  get  a 
dozen  or  more  "photogTaphs"  of 
Daisy  Ellen  from  the  advertising 
pages  of  various  magazines,  and  these 
were  framed  with  groat  enthusiasm. 

At  the  very  interesting  suggestive 
exl libit  bold  at  the  Kindergarten  Col- 
lege during  the  meeting  of  the  I.  K. 
U.  in  r'liica«>r)  (lOOT).  wo  made  note 
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of  several  new  things  wliich  we  shall 
try  at  some  future  time.  Among 
these  are  various  objects  woven  of 
hat  straw,  a  floor  brush  of  raveled 
haircloth,  and  a  table,  the  legs  of 
which  were  made  of  three  small  spools 
glued  together.  There  was  also  a 
good  elevator  made  of  a  corset  box. 
Hats  and  sunbonnets  of  tea-straw  we 
have,  some  of  us,  already  tried,  so 
these  should  be  added  to  our  list. 

The  making  of  a  playhouse  is  a 
complex  but  altogether  profitable 
piece  of  work.  After  a  suitable  box 
is  found,  some  older  carpenter  will 
probably  have  to  lend  a  hand  in  the 
making  of  windows  and  partitions ; 
but  after  these  are  rightly  placed,  kin- 
dergarten workmen  can  do  the  rest. 
Painting  a  house  is  one  of  the  most 
absorbing  of  occupations.  The  day 
before  it  is  undertaken,  the  children- 
are  asked  to  bring  their  overalls  and 
working  aprons.  These,  or  other 
protective  adjuncts,  are  very  neces- 
sary, and  not  until  well  equipped  can 
the  Painters'  Union  go  safely  to  work. 
Only  a  few  can  paint  at  one  time ;  but 
as  the  watching  of  processes  is  so  nat- 
ural and  so  important  a  part  of  a 
child's  education,  there  is  no  difiiculty 
about  the  unavoidable  ''taking  turns." 
Almost  all  of  our  larger  pieces  of  car- 
pentry have  been  finished  in  this  way. 
In  one  of  tlie  neighboring  kindergar- 
tens the  children  give  their  own  red 
chairs  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  seem  to  need  it. 

After  the  house  is  perfectly  dry, 
and  the  papering  of  walls  and  ceilings 
completed,  the  floors  must  be  carpeted 
and  the  windows  provided  mth 
shades ;  so  another  industry,  the  mak 


ing  of  rag  carpet,  must  be  mider- 
taken.  This  is  a  simpler  process  than 
one  might  at  first  suppose.  The  chil- 
dren love  to  tear  the  cloth  into  strips, 
and  their  chmisy  stitches  are  quite 
sufficient  to  fasten  the  strips  together. 
When  a  number  of  balls  have  been 
made  of  the  strips,  it  is  time  for  the 
carpenters  to  construct  a  small  hand- 
loom  consisting  of  a  strong  wooden 
frame  with  a  row  of  nails  on  each  of 
two  opposite  sides.  A  warp  of  strong 
string  is  stretched  across  and  then  the 
rag  strips  are  woven  in.  Small  rugs 
are  woven  on  our  6x6  sewing  cards, 
— long  stitches  from  end  to  end  form- 
ing the  warp,  and  the  woof  being 
woven  in  with  needles  or  fingers,  as 
one  prefers. 

The  kitchen  floor  covering  is  made 
of  our  leatherette  mats.  Bits  of 
fringed  paper  shade  the  windows  and 
an  appropriate  selection  of  pictures, 
framed  by  our  own  hands  with  gold 
paper,  is  hung  in  each  room.  The 
furniture  is  made  of  cardboard  and 
some  of  it  is  upholstered  with  pretty 
wall  paper.  The  stove  is  painted 
black,  of  course.  The  inventory  would 
read  about  as  follows : — 


Bedroom. 

Kitchen. 

1 

Bed. 

1 

Stove. 

2 

Cradle. 

2 

Sink. 

3 

Folding  bed. 

3 

Cupboard. 

4 

Bureau. 

4 

Table. 

5 

Washstand. 

5 

Chairs. 

6 

Bath  tub. 

6 

Wash  bench. 

7 

Couch. 

7 

Tubs. 

8 

Chairs. 

8 

Clothes  basket 

Dinirifi  Room. 

Sitting  Room. 

1 

Table. 

1 

Piano. 

2 

Chairs. 

2 

Sofa. 

3 

Sideboard. 

3 

Table. 

4 

Small  table. 

4 

Screen. 

5 

Chairs. 

6 

Fireplace. 
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To  these  items  must  be  added  a  list 
of  extras,  such  as  clocks,  shelves, 
brooms,  dusters,  bird  cage,  flower 
pots,  etc. 

During  the  early  autumn,  when 
flies  are  troublesome,  we  make  flj- 
chasers  of  newspaper  strips  fastened 
to  stout  wooden  handles.  These  we 
give  to  our  mothers  or  to  the  cooks, 
well  knowing  that  they  will  be  useful 
in  the  home  kitchens. 

In  spring  we  make  bird  houses,  one 
kind  being  simply  a  closed  starch  box 
with  a  large  auger  hole  by  way  of  a 
front  door,  which  is  placed  near  the 
roof,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bluebird,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wren,  and  other  prospective 
tenants  having  a  decided  preference 
for  such  entrances.  A  house  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sparrow  is  made  on  more 
conventional  lines. 

For  our  own  kindergarten  we  con- 
struct a  wash  bench,  a  clothes  pole  and 
a  clothes  basket.  The  basket  is  woven 
of  rattan  by  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
"^before  school"  period.  She  is  as- 
sisted by  many  willing  fingers  belong- 
ing to  interested  spectators,  who  cry 


out  from  time  to  time,  "T  can  do  that ! 
Let  me  try!" 

We  make  rakes,  using  nails  for  the 
teeth,  for  use  in  our  o\xn  gardens.  We 
make  hurdles  with  which  to  play  our 
game  of  Jumping  Horses,  and  lad- 
ders with  which  to  play  Fireman, 
— these  last,  of  course,  just  after  our 
visit  to  the  engine  house. 

In  addition  to  the  toys  already 
mentioned,  we  have  made  tops,  kites, 
boats,  sleds,  and  wagons.  For  the 
kindergarten  dolls  we  liave  construct- 
ed tables,  chairs,  beds,  and  sleds. 
Once  in  a  while  we  are  turned  loose 
among  a  lot  of  odds  and  ends  of 
boards,  shingles,  and  blocks,  and  we 
make  whatever  we  like.  As  a  rule,  on 
these  occasions,  we  run  to  furniture 
and  ladders. 

With  blocks,  boards,  spools,  and 
good  glue,  we  can  make  some  excel- 
lent household  articles.  To  these  we 
add  sometimes  a  cherry  or  mahogany 
stain,  with  good  results.  We  also 
know  how  to  make  very  good  snow 

shovels — real  ones  for  home  use. 
To  be  continued. 


THE  ONLY  ONE  WILLING  TO  GROW. 


By  Harriet  Johnson  McLellan. 

I  oxcE  made  a  beautiful  garden,  I  did. 

With  a  trowel  and  spade  of  my  own ; 
And  all  through  the  springtime  I  planned  what  I  M  do 

With  the  flowers,  when  they  should  be  grown. 

I  dug  such  deep  holes  that  the  angleworms  came 

And  wondered  what  I  was  about ; 
And  I  poked  all  the  seeds  in  as  hard  as  I  could. 

So  the  worms  could  n't  carry  them  out. 
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Then  I  covered  them  up  just  as  tight  and  as  warm 
As  chicks  'neath  the  mother  hen's  wine:. 

And  I  poured  on  some  water  to  make  them  grow  fast, 
And  a  fence  built,  of  sticks  tied  with  string. 

Each  morning  I  went  out  and  watered  them  well. 

And  then  dug  them  carefully  out 
To  see  if  the  leaves  were  beginning  to  grow, 

For  they  took  such  a  long  time  to  sprout. 

And,  of  all  I  had  planted,  just  one  seed  grew  up  ! 

How  it  happened  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know ; 
For  the  one  I  'd  forgotten  to  care  for  at  all 

Was  the  only  one  willing  to  grow! 


JACK  AND  MRS.  PUSSY. 

By  Gertrude    A.  Horton. 


'X'HIS  is  a  story  of  a  dog  and  cat 
that  w^ere  great  friends.  That 
seems  queer,  does  it  not  ?  for  dogs  do 
not  always  like  cats ;  but  this  dog  and 
cat  had  grow-n  up  together  in  the  same 
house,  and  were  very  fond  of  each 
other. 

The  dog's  name  was  Jack,  and  he 
was  a  great,  big  fellow,  with  long 
black  hair ;  the  cat,  Mrs.  Pussy,  was 
all  gray.  Jack  and  Mrs.  Pussy  ate 
their  supper  together  every  night ; 
and  sometimes  Jack  would  give  Mrs. 
Pussy  some  of  his  meat,  and  she  would 
let  him  take  a  drink  from  her  saucer 
of  milk.  One  dav,  while  Jack  was 
fast  asleep  on  the  back  porch,  some 
boys  came  along  and  caught  Mrs. 
Pussy  and  took  her  down  to  the  pond ; 
then  they  put  her  on  a  board,  pushed 
the  board  out  into  the  pond,  and  went 
away. 


Poor  Mrs.    Pussy,    how   she   cried 

and  cried !      For  cats  are  very  much 

afraid     of    the     water,     you     know. 

"Meow !    meow !"     she    cried ;     ''oh, 

won't  some  one  come  and  help  me  ? 

Oh,  meow  !  meow !"     Soon  it  began 

to  grow  dark ;  then  Mrs.  Pussy  was 

more  afraid,  and  oh !  how  she  cried, 

for  the  board  was  sailing  farther  away 

from    the    shore    all   the    time.      She 

thought   that   if  she  kept  on  crying 

some  one  would  hear  her  and   help 

her. 

When  Jack  aAvoke  from  his  sleep 

on  the  back  porch,  he  found  that  it 

was  supper  time ;  so  he  went  to  the 

plate  by  the  kitchen  door,  expecting 

to  meet  Mrs.  Pussy,  but  she  was  not 

there.     "Oh,  my !"  thought  Jack,  'T 

am  very  hungry ;   but,   of  course,    I 

must  wait  for  Mrs.  Pussy.     I  always 

do."     So  he  waited  and  waited,  but 
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Mrs.  Pussj  did  uot  come.  "Well," 
thought  Jack,  "she  must  be  down  cel- 
lar catching  mice."  So  down  he  went 
and  looked  all  over  the  cellar,  but  no 
Mrs.  Pussy  was  there.  Then  he  trot- 
ted up  to  the  attic,  for  he  knew  that 
she  often  went  there  to  catch  mice; 
but  Mrs.  Pussj  was  not  in  the  attic 
either.     Then  he  looked  into  every 

t- 

room ;  but  still  he  could  not  find  her. 
At  last  he  thought  of  the  barn ; 
perhaps  she  was  there !  The  bam 
was  near  the  pond,  and  when  Jack 
had  almost  reached  the  barn  he 
heard :  "Meow !  meow ! !  meow  ! ! !" 
So  he  ran  very  fast  to  the  barn,  and 
called:  "Mrs.  Pussy!  Mrs.  Pussy!" 
but  nobody  answered.  Then  he 
jumped  into  the  hay  loft, — she  was 
not  there.     He  looked  in  the  horse's 


stall, — she  was  not  there.  He  crawled 
under  the  barn  where  Mrs.  Pussy 
took  a  nap  sometimes, — but  she  was 
not  there.  Yet  all  the  time  he  could 
hear:  "Meow,  meow,  meow!!!" 

All  at  once  he  pricked  up  his  ears. 
"Why,  that  sounds  as  if  it  came  from 
the  pond !"  he  thought ;  and  off  he 
bounded  to  the  pond,  where  he  saw 
Mrs.  Pussy  sailing  farther  and  far- 
ther away  on  the  water.  Jack  was  a 
good  swimmer,  so  he  jumped  into  the 
water  and  soon  reached  Mrs.  Pussy. 
"Now,  Mrs.  Pussy,"  he  said,  "I  will 
save  you  !  Just  sit  quite  still."  Then 
he  took  hold  of  the  board  with  his 
mouth,  with  Mrs.  Pussy  sitting  on  it, 
and  pushed  it  ahead  of  him  and  swam 
to  the  shore.  Oh !  how  glad  Mrs. 
Pussy  was  to  get  home  again ! 


THE  HEALING  STONE. 

By  M aky  Eleanor  Clark. 

^NCE  upon  a  time,  long,  long  ago.  Soon  after,  the  Queen  heard  that 

there  lived  a  king  who  was  so  lie  had  been  hurt  in  battle  and  was 

good    and    kind    that    all   his  people  very  ill ;  and  she  knew  that  she  must 

loved   him,    and   often   brought   him  get  the  healing  stone  to  him  in  some 

gifts  to  show  their  love.      In  his  king-  way.      But  whom  could  she  send  on 

dom  lived  also  a  great  many  fairies ;  the  long  journey  ?    She  did  not  know, 

and  one  day  the  queen  fairy  brought  for  all  the  soldiers  had  gone  to  fight 

to  him  a  shining  golden  box,  and  you  with  the  King;  and  the  fairies  had 

could  not  g-uess  what  was  inside.  said  that  no  one  who  was  not  good 

It  was  a  beautiful  sparkling  stone,  and  true  must  ever  carry  the  box. 

which,  when  held  in  the  hand  of  any  Well !  at  last  the  Queen  thought  of 

one  who  was  ill,  would  make  him  well  her  own  little  son,  the  Prince;  but 

and  strong  again.  she  loved  him  so  much  that  she  could 

Now  the  good  King  and  his  brave  not  make  up  her  mind  at  first  to  let 
soldiers  had  gone  off  to  another  comi-  him  go  ;  for  she  knew  that  in  the  coun- 
try to  fight  for  the  flag,  and  he  had  tries  through  which  he  must  pass  to 
forgotten  to  take  with  him  the  golden  reach  the  King  there  were  many  peo- 
box.  pie  who  would  try  to  get  the  stone 
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awaj  from  him.     No  one  but  a  tiny  were  having  a  day  in  the  woods  and 

fairy  could  go  with  him,  as  the  queen  fields.      How  happy  they  were !      He 

fairy  had  said  the  box  could  be  taken  wanted   to   stop   here   more   than    at 

by  no  one  else.  either  of  the  other  places,  for  it  was 

After  the  Prince  had  gone  a  little  so  long  since  he  had  enjoyed  a  good 

way,    he   met   some   fairies   dancing  play!     But  again  lie  thought  of  his 

through  the  woods, — really  naughty  father,  the  King,  and  hurried  on. 
fairies,    who    wanted    the    stone,    al-  J^ow  the  fairy  who  went  with  the 

though  he  did  not  know  it.   They  told  little  Prince  asked  him  how  he  could 

him  that  if  he  would  only  stop  for  a  remember   to    do    right,    just    as    his 

time  with  them  they  would  give  him  mother  had  told  him,  when  he  could 

a  fairy  carriage  with  butterflies  for  no  longer  see  her  or  hear  her  voice; 

horses,  that  would  take  him  swiftly  and  he  said  :  '"Why,  I  can't  see  her, 

all  the  rest  of  his  journey.     But  the  but  I  can  remember  the  words  she 

Prince    remembered    the    words    his  told  me;  and  I  have  a  voice  in  my 

mother  had  told  him, — that  he  must  heart  that  tells  me  to  do  right." 
not  stop  except  for  rest  and  food ;  and  After  a  time  the  Prince  reached  his 

so  he  thanked  the  fairies  and  went  on.  father,  the  good  King,  and  oh  !  how 

By  and  by,  he  stopped  one  night  at  bappy  he  was  to  give  to  him  the  heal- 
a  castle.  The  people  of  the  castle  ing  stone  that  the  good  Queen  had 
told  him  that  if  he  would  stay  another  sent.  The  King  was  happy,  too,  and 
day  they  would  make  a  gTeat  feast  by  and  by  went  home  well  and  strong, 
for  him,  and  have  music  and  stories  taking  the  Prince  with  him;  and 
and  other  things  to  make  him  happy ;  when  he  saw  the  Queen,  he  told  her 
but  he  said  to  them,  too,  that  he  must  how  the  little  Prince  had  remembered 
go  on  at  once,  as  his  mother  had  bid-  her  words  all  through  the  long  jour- 
den  him,  or  he  would  lose  the  golden  ney.  And  the  Queen  and  King  were 
box.  After  he  had  gone  farther,  he  happy  together  over  their  child  who 
met  a  great  company  of  children  who  was  so  true  and  good. 
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INTERLEAVES  FOR  THE  MOTHER  PLAY. 

Under  this  heading  will  ajipear  new  versions  of  the  Mother  Plays,  or  songs 
and  rhymes  related  to  them. 

PAPA'S  BIRTHDAY. 

Bv  Kati;  Whiting  Patch. 

'T  IS  dear  Papa's  birthday !  .  A  song  we  will  sing, 
And  some  pretty  gift  for  Papa  we  must  bring. 
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Let 's  weave  him  a  basket  and  fill  it  with  flowers- 
The  sweetest  that  grow  in  tliis  garden  of  ours. 

And  here  in  the  flowers  we  '11  tuck  safely  awav 
Our  love  and  a  kiss  to  surprise  him  to-day ! 


[April, 


BIRTHDAY  SOjS^G. 


Frances  E.  Jacobs 
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Polish  melody  adapted  by  Frances  E.  Jacobs. 
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Let      us      sing        a    soug      of    glad  -  ness,  Sing      a     song     of     joy    and  cheer  ; 
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For        to-day       is      Ma  -  ry's  birth -day,     And     we      gai  -  ly    greet   her      here. 
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Ilap  -    py      day  I  Tlaji  -    py       day!     All     wisli       you        a      hap  -  py 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

Ix  view  of  the  coming  internation- 
al Kindergarten  Union  convention 
(to  be  held  in  Boston,  April  23,  24, 
25)  a  slight  resume  of  the  public 
meetings  or  conventions  already  held 
bv  this  organization  mav  be  of  in- 
terest.  The  jDroposition  to  found  such 
an  organization  came  from  Miss 
Sarah  A.  Stewart  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  formally  made  to  a  company 
of  kindergarten  training  teachers, 
presidents  of  kindergarten  associa- 
tions and  other  persons  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  kindergarten  movement, 
who  were  in  attendance  upon  the 
IsT.  E.  A.  convention  at  Saratoga, 
1892.  The  organization  was  to  be  in 
no  way  antagonistic  to  the  Kindergar- 
ten Department  of  the  IST.  E.  A.,  but 
to  act  in  sympathy  and  harmony  with 


it  while  extending  the  field  of  work 
more  widelv  than  the  Kindergarten 
Department  of  the  N".  E.  A.  had  as 
yet  been  able  to  do.  (First  Eeport, 
p.  6.) 

After  the  inaugural  meeting  at 
Saratoga,  July,  1892 
(N.  E.  A.  Convention) 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  President- 
elect, 
public  meetings  or  conventions  were 
held  as  follows : — 

1893. 

1.  Chicago,  May  17. 
(World's  Fair.) 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  Pres. 

1895. 
Washington,  Early  Spring. 
(In     affiliation     with     ]Srational 

Council  of  Women.) 
Mrs.     Sarah    B.     Cooper,    Pres. 

(Resigned). 

2.  Denver,  July. 

(In  affiliation  \\it\i  the  N,  E.  A.) 
Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  President- 
elect. 
Boston,  ^ov.  2. 
Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  Pres. 
1896. 

3.  New  York,  Feb.  15. 
Miss  Lucy  WTieelock,  Pres. 

1897. 

4.  St.  Louis,  April  20,  21,  22. 
Miss  Lucy  \\Tieelock,  Pres. 

1898. 

5.  Philadelphia,  Feb.  18,  19,  20. 
Miss  Lucv  Wheelock,  Pres. 

1899. 

6.  Cincinnati,  Mar.  2,  3,  4. 
Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  Pres. 

1900. 

7.  Brooklyn,  April  18,  19,  20. 
Miss  Caroline  T.  ITnvoii.  Pres. 

1901. 

8.  Chicago,  April  10,  11,  12,  13. 
Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven,  Pres. 
Mrs.   Alice   IT.    Putnam,    Presi- 
dent-elect. 
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As  will  be  seen  bj  the  numbering  Scarcely  any  part  of  Mr.  Snider's 

above,  some  of  the  meetings  held  were  Life  of  Froebel*  is  more  discerning 

preparatory     or     supplementary     to  or    comes   to   the   reader   with    more 

those  which  have  since  been  officially  freshness  than  the  chapter  on  expatri- 

temied  "annual  meetings."      (Third  ation.     In  this  chapter  is  described 

Report,  Prefatory  Statement. )  tlie  powerful  influence  upon  Froebel's 

Since  the  meetings  were  small  in  ideas,  and,  consequently,  upon  his  ed- 

the  beginning,  the  work  tentative,  and  ucational  system,  which  a  sojouVn  in 

the  funds  low,  reports  were  uncalled  free  Switzerland  had  upon  Froebel. 

for;  but  in  1896,  after  the  meeting  Up  to  this  time  Froebel  had,  it  is  true, 

at  Teachers    College,  New  York,  the  worked  with   the  intention  of  being 

First  Report  was  issued,  sumuiariz-  broad  and  liberal,  and  had  been  strug- 

iug  all  that  had  been  accomplished  at  g'ling  to  find  a  method  of  education 

Saratoga,  Chicago,  Washington,  Den-  which  should  aid  and  not  interfere 

ver,  Boston,  and  New  York ;  and  reg-  with  free  development.    But  although 

ular  Annual   Reports  have  followed  he  liad  crossed  many  limits  and  had 

ever  since.  drawn  wide  circles,  he  was  still  with- 

The  affiliation  of  the  I.  Iv.  U.  with  in  some  confines  of  thought  and  tradi- 

the  National  Council  of  Women  only  tion  from  which  Switzerland,  so  dif- 

endured  a  short  time,  being  annulled  ferent  from  Germany,  liberated  him. 

after  the  one  joint  meeting  in  Wash-  Tie  had  seen  that  riches  and  poverty 

ington.  Affiliation  with  the  N.  E.  A.  affect    the    fundamental    educational 

existed  up  to  the  time  of  the  Denver  needs  of  children  but  little ;  that  the 

meeting,  in   1895,  when   (First  Re-  duke's    son    and   the   peasant's   have 

port,  p.   19)   "'the  crowded  condition  much  in  common;  and  that  the  same 

of  the  programs  of  the  National  Edu-  educational  means  are  applicable  to 

cational  Association,  owing  to  its  .  ,  tt  i  i  ui,^,,«.i,  i,^  .,rno 
-  .  1  x-  1  X  notJi.  lie  had  seen,  althougii  lie  was 
large  and  growing  number  ol  depart- 
ments, made  it  seem  necessary  to  ap-  «  humble  man  of  a  remote  and  hum- 
point  a  separate  time  and  place  of  ble  district  of  Germany,  that  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Kinder-  fundamental  educational  needs  which 

garten  Union."  *  *  *  ''Whether  the  ^,       r^i      •      •         i  -n        ■   ^  a      ^,.^ 

^            .       ,.           ,             T          IT  the    Thurmgiaii   child   evinced   were 
separation  from  tlie  two  large  bodies 

with  whicli  it  liad  been  affiliated  was  ^he  needs  of  the  children  of  the  whole 

wise  or  unwise,  as  a  settled  policy,  re-  nation.     But   when   he   went   to   the 

mains  to  be  seen."  polyglot  little  country  of  Switzerland, 

Tlie  question  of  future  relations  be-  where,   as  Mr.    Snider  says,   "Italy, 

tween  the  I.  K.  U.  and  N.  E.  A.  has  Germany  and  France  interlink  and 

been  recommended  for  discussion  at  form  a  mighty  international  knot  in 

the   Boston   meeting.  »  The  Life  of  Froebel.   By  Denton  J.  Snider.    Sig- 
ma Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 
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the  moimtains/'  a  new  vista  opened. 
Here  conki  be  no  Universal  German 
Institute.  Froebel  saw  that  the  na- 
tion limit,  the  German,  must  drop 
away.  Education  showed  itself  to 
him  in  its  truly  universal  aspect. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  five  spent  by 
Froebel  in  Switzerland  at  this  time 
(1831-1836)  he  w\as  director  of  the 
oi-phanage  at  Burgdorf,  and  a  new 
realization  of  the  sig-nifieance  of  this 
comes  to  us  as  we  read  that  he  was 
here  put  in  charge  of  little  children 
for  the  first  time. 

'Troebel  has  become  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  little  orphans  at  Burg- 
dorf  from  four  to  six  years  old," 
writes  Mr.  Snider.  ''They  occupy 
his  thoughts  and  rouse  his  creative 
genius.  He  sees  that  these  children 
must  be  developed  from  within; 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  hammered  into 
their  heads  from  the  outside.  He  al- 
ready grasps  the  function  of  play  in 
their  development ;  he  exercises  them 
in  games,  in  songs,  in  bodily  move- 
ments, in  modeling  with  clay  and 
sand;  he  also  employs  the  story,  the 
fable,  the  fairy  tale.  In  one  sense  all 
these  things  are  not  new  to  him ;  they 
occur  in  his  program  of  Helba,  and 
he  had  made  use  of  them  long  before 
at  Keilhau.  But  the  prolDlem  of 
their  application  to  the  little  children 
is  new,  and  just  that  is  his  labor." 

Here,  then,  was  the  first  experi- 
mental kindergarten,  not  yet  so  named 
and  without  the  unification  of  its 
means  whidi  Froebel  thought  out 
later.  The  first  idea,  however,  of  an 
organized  series  of  educative  play- 
things dawned  upon  him  at  Burgdorf, 
M'here  he  Avas  surrounded  by  young 


children.  The  importance  of  the 
mother  as  first  educator,  of  infancy  as 
a  period  valuable  for  spiritual  edu- 
cation and  left  unutilized,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mother's  songs  and  play, 
all  these  thoughts  came  to  their 
flowering  during  his  association  with 
the  little  orphans  at  Burgdorf. 


Nature  study  as  described  by 
Miss  Boethgen  of  Adelphi  Academy, 
Brooklyn,  in  this  number  of  Kinder- 
garten Eeview,  is  certainly  IsTature 
study  of  the  right  sort.  Warning 
against  the  neglect  of  this  kind  of 
I^Tature  study,  and  against  laying  too 
much  stress  upon  purely  literary  edu- 
cation, Joseph  Carter,  of  Champaign, 
111.,  says : — 

''Too  much  we  are  leading  the  chil- 
dren to  think  that  wisdom  is  found 
only  at  the  desk  of  the  literary  fellow. 
Too  many  children  there  are  whose 
school  training  is  mainly  an  effort  to 
give  them  the  ability  to  apprehend 
what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  author 
of  some  so-called  literary  masterpiece. 
We  work  laboriously  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren to  say:  'I  think  thy  thoughts 
after  thee,  O  De  Quincey,'  instead  of 
leading  them  where  they  joyously  can 
say :  'I  think  thy  thoudits  after  Thee 
O  God !'  " 

But  with  kindergarten  pets  and 
plants,  school  gardens  for  vegetables 
and  flowers,  school  aquaria,  Bird  Day 
and  bird  observation.  Arbor  Day  and 
tree  planting,  clubs  for  beautifying 
school  gTOunds  and  other  barren 
places,  and  summer  migrations  of  city 
families  each  year  into  deeper  and 
deeper  wildwoods,  the  real  love  of 
Nature  and  the  lively  study  of  Na- 
ture must  increase. 
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"  Some  educators  still  maintain  that 
nature  study  has  no  influence  on  moral 
education  ;  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  one 
of  the  chief  agencies  whereby  the  child, 
both  at  home  and  in  school,  lays  a  founda- 
tion for  the  comprehension  of  religious 
truths  ;  for  through  it  are  revealed  to  the 
child  life,  evolution,  power  to  help  other 
lives  to  better  living  and  to  God  himself."' 
— Froehel. 

'•  Such  studies  as  history,  literature,  art 
and  music,  and  other  branches  of  the 
school  curriculum,  all  lend  themselves  in 
various  ways  to  the  development  of  charac- 
ter ;  but  nature  study  seems  to  have,  ajiart 
from  its  subtler  influence,  a  tangibleness 
which  appeals  to  the  symbolic  period  of 
childhood  and  teaches  the  child,  almost 
without  words,  to  find  the  Creator  and  his 
unity  with  Nature,  and  elevates,  strength- 
ens, and  purifies  him." — Froehel. 

nrilE  kindergarten  child  who  has 
ph^yed  with  and  fed  the  various 
kindergarten  pets,  who  has  watered 
the  plants  of  the  garden  or  window 
boxes,  who  has  sung  about  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars,  who  has  seen  and 
handled  birds'  nests  and,  perhaps,  dis- 
covered them  for  himself,  who  has 
taken  walks  to  neighboring  parks, 
fields,  woods,  seashore,  museums,  etc., 
finds  himself  in  a  very  chilly  atmos- 
phere if  Nature  study  is  omitted  in 
the  day's  program  of  the  "Connecting 
Class,"  or  whatever  be  the  class  that 
he  enters  after  leaving  the  kinder- 
garten. 

I^Tor  will  the  child  come  any  nearer 
Nature  if  the  teacher,  using,  perhaps, 
only  stuffed  specimens, — and  poorly 
stuffed  at  that, — dwells  day  in  and 
day  out  on  the  length  of  body,  the 


number  and  position  of  feet  and  toes, 
and  the  shape  and  color  of  eyes  of  the 
animal  studied ! 

What  the  child  craves  is  Life  and 
Activity ;  and  the  teacher  must  love 
and  be  full  of  these  herself  in  order 
to  reveal  to  the  child  the  progressive 
evolution  to  the  higher  life  of  Nature. 

Neither  must  she  be  discouraged 
about  the  crowded  conditions  of  the 
school  or  the  lack  of  garden  space,  but 
be  wide-awake,  making  the  best  use  of 
her  opportunities  and  surroimdings. 

"Nature  presents  to  us  a  most  beau- 
tiful ladder  between  heaven  and 
earth,  beginning  with  the  least  devel- 
oped forms  of  vegetable  life  and 
ascending  throudi  series  of  steps 
which  reveal  wider  and  freer  life  as 
we  rise  through  the  vegetable  king- 
dom to  animal  life  and  then  to  man 
himself." 

Thus  the  cultivation  of  plants, 
which  gratifies  in  some  degree  a  nat- 
ural tendency  in  the  child  to  work  in 
the  earth,  gives  the  child  a  conception 
that  he  has  power  to  help  other  lives 
to  grow  to  grander  life ;  for  through 
liis  careful  culture  of  plants, — dig- 
ging, enriching  and  otherwise  pre- 
paring the  soil,  coupled  with  due  at- 
tention to  watering,  weeding,  hoeing, 
]iruning,  etc., — the  child  not  only 
roeo2Tiizes  evolution,  but  becomes 
aware  that  ho  may  be  an  active  agent 
in  promoting  evolution. 
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Again,  if  conditions  have  been  fa- 
vorable, and  the  wind  and  insects 
have  been  seen  to  be  helpful  agents 
in  producing  fruit,  the  child  recog- 
nizes his  own  lack  of  power  in  that 
direction  and  is  set  face  to  face  "with 
the  Power  aliovo  all,  the  Creator  of 
all. 

In  one  window  box  (in  a  window 
opened  at  times  for  ventilation),  we 
planted  beans  and  peas,  and  also  ap- 
ple, squash,  radish,  nasturtium  and 
moniing-glory  seeds,  taken  from  the 
store  of  seeds  that  we  had  collected 
in  the  autumn. 

Some  of  the  beans  were  from  the 
pod  produced  on  our  own  vine  of  the 
previous  year.  Our  beans  sprouted, 
blossomed,  and  bore  fruit;  and  the 
children  had  the  keen  pleasure  of  see- 
ing well  developed  bean  and  pea  pods 
on  the  vines  before  the  close  of  school. 
Eipe  morning-glorv  pods  and  ears 
of  com  greeted  the  returning  chil- 
dren in  September,  giving  the  full 
realization  of  the  necessary  helpful- 
ness of  the  wind  and  of  insect  life  to 
the  forming  of  i>erfect  fruit,  and 
imconsciously  bringing  to  them  also  a 
realization  of  the  ever  present  and 
never  endina;  life-cvcle. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  window 
box  where  oats,  grass,  wheat  and  corn 
were  planted,  there  came  up,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  us  all,  a  lone  Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit !  It  was  a  tall,  sturdy 
plant,  and  had  a  beautifully  marked 
"Jack"  with  pistillate  flowers.  It 
was  watered  and  cared  for  and  ad- 
mired by  all.  However,  "Jack's" 
pulpit  soon  faded,  failing  to  bear 
fruit.  (This  window  is  not  opened 
for  ventilation,   since  the  air  would 


blow  directly  on  the  children.    Hence 
the  result.) 

As  no  helpful  breezes  brought  pol- 
len from  other  "Jacks"  and  the  closed 
window  barred  out  the  visits  of  bees 
or  other  insects,  the  children  had 
again  a  most  vivid  object  lesson  on  the 
dependence  of  plant  upon  animal  life. 

The  terrarium  (3  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  2^ 
ft.),  a  rectangTilar  case,  covered  with 
wire  netting  and  filled  with  earth, 
moss,  and  ferns,  afforded  material  of 
interest  in  various  lines.  There  the 
monarch  or  milkweed  butterfly  was 
seen  emerging  from  its  green  and  gold 
chrysalis,  and  afterwards  was  set  free 
to  find  greater  freedom  and  its  proper 
food. 

Male  and  female  crickets  were 
housed  in  the  terrarium  for  several 
weeks  and  fed  on  apple,  lettuce  and 
sugar.  Their  chirping  added  much 
to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  room  and 
to  the  interest  of  the  children. 

Male  and  female  grasshoppers  and 
young  grasshoppers  with  their  "ar- 
mor" on  were  given  due  attention  as 
to  their  mode  of  life  and  locomotion, 
and  were  eagerly  watched  as  they  ate 
the  bits  of  apple,  or  freshly-grown 
grass  that  we  had  planted  for  them, 
or  sipped  synip  of  sugar  and  water. 

Cecropia  caterpillars  were  care- 
fully fed  with  fresh  green  leaves 
(kept  fresh  by  being  placed  in  a  nar- 
row necked  bottle  of  water),  and  were 
watched  with  keen  interest  as  they 
spun  their  silken  cocoons.  These  at 
first  were  so  thin  that  the  children 
could  clearly  see  the  caterpillar  spin 
and  gTadually  hide  itself  from  view 
as  the  three  walls  of  the  cocoon  be- 
came closer  and  thicker. 
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Cabbage  butterflies  were  apparent-  barometers,  for  thej  chirped  more 
ly  satisfied  when  they  found  a  yoimg,  when  there  came  a  change  in  the 
growing  cabbage  in  the  terrarinm,  weather.  As  the  winter  approached 
upon  which  to  lay  their  eggs.  Short-  they  crawled  backwards  into  their 
ly  after,  the  eggs  hatched;  and  the  chosen  nooks  for  their  winter  sleep, 
children  saw  for  themselves  the  rapid-  and  slumbered  peacefully  under 
ity  of  growth  of  the  cabbage  cater-  growing  ferns  and  mosses  until  the 
pillars  and  the  voracity  of  the  tiny  coming  of  spring, 
creatures.  Slowly,  one  by  one,  they  A  community  of  earthworms  was 
found  good  resting  places,  and  finally  kept  in  a  low  flower  pot,  and  the  chil- 
only  their  chrysalides  remained.  dren  learned  the  lesson  as  to  the  use- 
One  day  a  caterpillar  with  tiny  co-  fulness  of  the  earthworms  in  break- 
coons  all  over  the  upper  part  of  its  ing  up  the  earth's  surface, 
body  was  brought  to  the  terrarium.  The  dry  leaves  brought  in  the  au- 
The  cocoons  were  those  of  the  ichneu-  tumn  by  the  many  eager  children  had 
mon  fly.  The  caterpillar  was  care-  been  carefully  saved,  and  now  served 
fully  fed  and  watched,  and  later  the  as  food  for  the  earth^vurms  and  slugs. 
children  saw  a  tragedy  enacted  which  The  children  saw  the  moistened  bits 
they  will  not  soon  forget.  When  of  leaves  disappear  through  the  holes 
emerging  from  the  cocoons,  each  fly  and  knew  that  the  worms,  earth's  pa- 
raised  the  lid  of  its  own  in  a  ''Jack-  tient  plowers,  were  having  a  feast, 
in-the-box"  fashion,  but  many  made  The  many  worm  casts  of  light  broA\ai 
the  escape  from  the  cocoon  only  to  be  soil  showed  plainly  upon  the  upper, 
eagerly  eaten  by  the  ever  watchful  dark  brown  soil. 

wood  toads  and  frogs, — the  giants  of  The  slug  community  was  equally 
the  terrarium.  After  the  "woolly  interesting,  for  the  life  history  here, 
bear"  caterpillars  and  the  various  too,  was  complete.  The  children  saw 
beetles,  crickets,  and  grasshoppers  the  pretty  spherical  eggs,  resembling 
had  either  hidden  themselves  in  their  moonstones,  become  darker  and  dark- 
respective  cocoons  or  gone  into  the  er,  until  finally  there  emerged  from 
ground  for  their  winter  rest,  pretty  each  one  a  tiny,  perfect  slug — an  ex- 
brown  and  gi-een  wood  toads  gave  the  act  counterpart  of  its  mother — ever 
children  much  amusement,  and  also  ready  to  eat  the  fresh  lettuce  leaves, 
much  to  learn  and  to  think  about.  A  spacious  glass  jar  covered  with 
The  tiny  suckers  on  the  toads'  feet  tissue  paper,  finely  perforated,  held 
were  brought  to  plain  view  as  the  lit-  a  busy  ant  settlement.  Here  indus- 
tle  creatures  climbed  on  the  wire  net-  trious  worker-ants  were  seen  making 
ting  of  the  terrarium;  and  their  ap-  the  ant-hill  with  its  many  halls  and 
petites  were  shown  by  the  long  earth-  rooms,  and  were  eagerly  watched  as 
worms  which  they  seemed  to  devour  they  carried  their  food  into  the  horse- 
whole,  taking  no  time  for  chewing  or  shoe-shaped  or  circular  pantries.  To 
for  manners.  crown  all,  the  children  had  the  great 
The  wood  toads  were  fairly  good  pleasure  of  seeing  the  ants  carefully 
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carry  the  pupa-cases  outside  of  the  During  the  winter  months,   more 

hill  when  the  latter  was  being  warmed  attention  is  paid  to  the  sun,  moon, 

by  the  sim.  and  stars,  snow,  hail,  and  rain.     Sim- 

Meanwhile,  Jack  and  Frisky,  two  pie  experiments  of  the  effects  of  frost 
tame  gray  squirrels,  also  received  upon  twigs,  leaves,  vegetables,  gar- 
close  attention  and  care  from  the  chil-  den-soil,  and  water  are  performed  and 
dren.  :Nuts  were  brought  to  them  the  results  noted.  The  writing  with 
from  our  tramps  in  the  woods  and  a  wet  sponge  upon  the  blockboard,  the 
park,  and  I  think  the  many  lessons  drying  of  a  wet  handkerchief,  the 
of  thoughtfulness,  adaptation  to  use,  drying  of  pieces  of  apple,  the  disap- 
and  foresight  received  from  these  pearance  of  the  moisture  from  a  lump 
tame  squirrels  made  lasting  impres-  of  garden-soil  or  clay,  and  the  evap- 
sions  upon  the  many  eager  little  peo-  oration  of  salt  water  from  a  shallow 
pie  who  grew  to  be  their  ministering  or  deep  dish,  are  all  simple,  helpful, 
and  observing  friends.  and  vivid  experiments  in  evaporation. 

The  aquarium  {U  ft.  x  2|  ft.  x  1  Thus,  by  a  study  of  natural  phenom- 

ft.)  was  a  constant  source  of  pleasure,  en  a  and  by  the  daily  observing  and 

its   continued   good   condition   being  recording  of  the  conditions  of  weath- 

due  to  the  well  balanced  proportion  er,   upon   calendars  planned   by  the 

of  plant  and  animal  life  in  relation  children  themselves  most  fittingly  for 

to    the    water.      Goldfish,    silverfish,  each  month,  a  gradual  preparation  is 

rockfish,  newts,  frog  tadpoles,  snails,  made  for  geogTaphy  and  the  children 

and   turtles    lived    there    year    after  become  especially  keen  in  perceiving 

year,  and  gave  the  children  much  to  signs  of  awakening  spring, 

enjoy,  observe,  study,  and  meditate  In  the  spring,  the  germination  of 

abo^it-  seeds  is  observed,  and  pictures  of  the 

The  newt's  trick  of  pulling  off  and  growing  plants  are  drawn,  painted, 

devouring  its  own  skin  was  always  and    cut.      In    connection    with    the 

watched  with  wonder  and  amusement,  many    interesting    objects    of    study 

as  was  the  forming  of  the  new  layer  that  the  spring  months  reveal,  special 

of  shell  on  the  different  snail  shells,  study  is  given  to  two  or  three  fruit 

The  children  also  had  the  satisfaction  trees,  and  to  the  white,  Norway  and 

of  seeing  the  snail  of  the  year  before  sycamore  maples ;  so  that  the  children 

become  grandmother  to  a  large  family  can  finally  recognize,  on  their  diffei^ 

of  snails,  who  found  much  to  eat  on  ent  walks  through  the  streets  or  in 

the  large  glass  sides  of  the  aquarium  the  parks,  the  particular  shade  trees 

and  on  the  various  shells  and  stones  most  in  use  in  these  places, 

put  into  it  to  make  things  look  nat-  Interesting  beyond   all  else,   how- 

ural.      (The  snail  lays  a  small  mass  ever,  seems  to  be  the  study  of  the  life 

of  transparent  jelly  through  which  of  a  tadpole.  How  the  children  crowd 

one   can   easily   see,    even   with   the  around  to  watch  for  the  first  sign  of 

naked  eye,  the  perfect  shape,  like  the  life  in  the  mass  of  jelly-like  toad-eggs,, 

parent  shell,  of  the  baby  snail.)  brought  to  thom  from  a  well  known 
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pond!  And  with  what  joy  the  first 
tadpole  is  greeted,  when  it  has  wrig- 
gled and  squirmed  enough  to  free 
itself  from  its  inclosing  jelly  egg\ 
With  what  joy  and  pride  the  dozen 
or  two  "taddies"  are  carried  home 
successively  by  each  child  so  that 
mother  and  baby  brother  may  know 
how  different  from  the  toad-mother 
the  baby  toads  look! 

Surely  the  teacher  must  feel  repaid 
for  her  work  with  the  tadpoles  as  the 
year  goes  on ;  for  through  the  chil- 
dren's interest  in  them  the  fathers  and 
grandpas  are  led  to  come,  one  by  one, 
into  the  schoolroom  for  a  minute  to 
receive  directions  as  to  the  treatment 
of  "taddies,"  to  get  the  names  of  help- 
ful "ISTature  Study"  books,  or  the  ad- 
dresses of  houses  where  aquariums 
and  terra  riums  may  be  purchased. 

But  most  of  all,  the  teacher  enjoys 
the  remarks  made  by  enthusiastic 
Eleanor  or  dreamy  William,  who 
starts  the  ball  of  comment  rolling  by 
making  statements  such  as  these: — 
"My  taddies  have  lost  their  right 
outside  gills." 

"My  tadpole  has  a  gold  ring 
around  his  eyes." 

"My  tadpole  has  oh !  such  a  little 
mouth !  The  toad's  mouth  is  much 
bigger." 

"My  tadpoles  ate  up  all  the  jelly !" 
"My  tadpoles  eat  crackers  and  suck 
at  the  raw  meat." 

"My  tadpoles  are  getting  larger." 
"My  tadpoles  have  a  breathing  tube 
on  the  left  side." 

"My  tadpoles  have  hind  legs." 
"My  tadpoles  have  front  legs." 
"My  tadpoles  have  nostrils;  they 
must  be  getting  lungs." 


Do  you  wonder,  then,  with  the 
mysteries  and  activities  of  life 
brought  so  closely  to  them,  that  the 
writing  of  original  stories  and  even 
"poems"  is  but  a  natural  and  enjoy- 
able piece  of  work  for  the  children 
and  one  which  is  at  the  same  time  in- 
teresting to  the  teacher  ?  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  watch  the  little  people  ponder 
over  and  count  off  on  their  fingers 
the  syllables  of  the  different  lines  as 
these  are  given  by  the  individual  chil- 
dren, when  a  class  "poem"  is  being 
composed ;  and  it  is  no  less  a  pleasure 
to  see  the  individual  sets  of  illustra- 
tions grow,  as  each  child  makes  pic- 
torial representation  from  time  to 
time  of  what  he  personally  has  ob- 
served. 

A  TADPOLE  POEM. 

By  the  Connecting  Class,  1901. 
Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

One  sunny  day  in  early  Spring, 
A  toad  into  the  pond  did  spring, 
In  it  her  jelly  eggs  to  lay, 
So  she  'd  have  tadpoles  before  May. 

The  eggs  swelled  and  tadpoles  came  out. 
Then  they  began  to  swim  about. 
They  were  as  black  as  they  could  be  ; 
They  were  so  small  they  could  not  see. 

Soon  they  had  useful  outside  gills, 
They  were  like  pretty  little  frills, 
Then  the  outside  gills  went  away. 
And  inside  gills  came  there  to  stay. 

Their  eyes  came,  and  they  could  see  food. 
They  wriggled  much,  and  were  quite  rude. 
Raw  meat  and  crackers  seemed  to  be 
The  food  they  ate  most  greedily. 

The  hind  legs  came  one  sunny  day, 
The  front  legs  came  the  last  of  May  ; 
The  tail  got  short  and  very  thin. 
And  lungs  began  to  grow  within. 

Four  legs  had  they  now,  and  no  tail ;  — 
Little  toads  they  were,  without  fail. 
Now  they  were  ready  to  breathe  air. 
And  hopped  into  the  sunshine  fair. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  A  TADPOLE. 

By  the  Connectjng  Class,  1900. 
Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  lived  fii-st  in  a  jelly  egg, 

And  lived  there  very  well. 
I  thought  the  world  was  round  and  white, 

Then  crept  out  of  my  "  shell." 

I  lived  next  in  a  little  brook  ; 

Some  children  came  that  way  ; 
They  put  me  in  a  globe  of  glass 

And  drew  me  day  by  day. 

At  first  I  had  but  head  and  tail, 
And  then  I  thought  I  'd  take  a  sail. 
I  wriggled  here,  I  wriggled  there  ; 
I  wriggled,  wriggled  everywhere. 

My  outside  gills  made  pretty  frills, 

I  swam  around  and  breathed  with  them  ; 


These  outside  gills  withered  away 
And  inside  gills  made  me  so  gay. 

To  my  surprise  I  had  two  eyes, 
And  then  I  tried  to  see  with  them, 
I  saw  some  food  and  took  it  in. 
And  then  remained  no  longer  thin. 

I  grew  quite  large  while  in  the  pond. 
And  ate  of  all  that  I  was  fond. 
One  sunny  day  I  had  two  legs,— 
My  brother  said  they  were  my  <<  pegs. 

]My  front  legs  came  one  cloudy  day, 
(I  heard  somebody  say  't  was  May), 
And  then  I  tried  to  jump  with  them, 
But  found  my  old  tail  in  the  way. 

My  tail  grew  short  and  very  thin, 
And  lungs  began  to  grow  within  ; 
I  was  so  glad  to  be  a  frog 
And  jumped  with  glee  upon  a  log. 


FRANCIS  W.  PARKER. 


A   MEMORIAL   LETTER    FROM    ALICE    H.    PUTNAM. 


Chicago,  March,  1902. 

Dear  2Iiss  Poulsson: — 

Yoiir  letter  asking  me  to  saj  some- 
tliing  "In  jMemoriam"  of  Colonel 
Parker  is  at  hand.  I  feel  it  such  a 
privilege  to  have  known  and  to  have 
been  permitted  to  work  daily  with 
him  for  six  years,  and  later  to  have 
had  opportunity  for  the  closest  study 
of  his  work,  that  I  gladly  speak  of 
him  as  I  knew  him. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  the 
Colonel  was  at  the  Martha's  Vine- 
yard Summer  Institute,  in  1880.  I 
had  heard  of  his  interesting  work  in 
Quincy,  Mass.,  and  determined  to 
enroll  myself  as  one  of  his  students. 
As  I  entered  the  chapel,  and  saw  the 
Colonel  sitting  on  the  railing  of  the 
platform,  I  thought :     "Can  this  man 


be  the  pedagog  of  whom  I  have  heard 
so  much  ?"  He  opened  the  meeting 
by  reading  the  story  of  the  Lord's 
blessing  little  children;  and  the  ad- 
dress to  teachers  which  followed  con- 
vinced me  that  here  was  one  who  be- 
lieved truly  in  the  Science  and  Art 
of  Education,  and  who,  I  felt  sure, 
could  help  me  realize  something  of 
Froebel's  ideals.  From  that  day  to 
this,  my  faith  in  the  man's  insight 
into  child  nature,  his  gTcat  love  for 
children  and  for  those  who  were  to 
teach  them,  his  one  sole  purpose  being 
to  help  each  child  and  each  teacher 
to  realize  the  Divine  Image  which  is 
ill  every  human  soul, — I  say  my  be- 
lief in  him  has  never  faltered.  In 
the  face  of  many  limitations  which 
he  himself  realized,  those  who  have 
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worked   nearest    to   him   know   kow  comforting.      A   clergyman,    an   old 

earnestly  and  hopefully  and  success-  friend  of  the   Colonel's   in   Quincy, 

fully  he  has  done  his  great  work.  opened  the  service  with  a  short  prayer 

When  he  received  the  call  to  the  which    made    everyone    present    feel 

Cook    County    Normal    School,    he  ''He  is  not  here,  he  is  risen !"  and, 

^vrote  me  a  long  letter,  asking  many  as  Dr.  Merrill  adds,  in  a  recent  letter, 

questions   about  the   school   and  the  "Come    see    the    place    where    he" 

general   status   of   educational   work  luorked!       Then    Mrs.     Blaine,    the 

here  in  Chicago.     Sometimes  I  smile  founder  of  the  new  school,  read  the 

when  I  think  of  the  warnings  given  Beatitudes,  which  we  had   so  often 

of  the  battles  he  might  expect,  they  heard     from     the      Colonel's     lips, 

were  so  fully  realized ;  but  the  state-  A  trio  chanted  two  or  three  Scripture 

ment  that  Chicago  was  in  a  very  plas-  sentences.     Miss   Fleming    followed 

tic  condition  educationally,  ready  to  with  some  of  the  Colonel's  favorite 

grow  rationally,  he  often  said,  had  selections.     Then    Mr.    Bright,    our 

great  weight  with  him  when  making  county  superintendent,  made  a  few 

his  decision.  remarks,   saying  what  the   Colonel's 

The  place  to  loiow  the  Colonel  best  help  had  been  to  Chicago  teachers, 

was  in  his  own  school — his  real  home  and  to  himself,  as  a  personal  friend 

— and  in  the  faculty  meetings  with  and  co-worker.      Then  followed  some 

his  teachers.     What  a  delight  those  extracts  made  from  the  funeral  ad- 

meetings  were!     Not  always  peace-  dresses    at    Froebel's    gTave.     Those 

ful  tlqy  calm ;  but  in  every  man's  and  who  knew  the  Colonel  best,  felt  that 

woman's  heart  was  the  solemn  convic-  these  expressed  the  feeling  we  have 

tion  that  only  the  truth  could  make  all  had  for  this  later  crusader  in  edu- 

them  free.     Of  late  years,   since   I  cation.     After  the  singing  of  "Lift 

left  the  school,  the  teachers  have  told  thine  eyes,"  from  "Elijah,"  the  bene- 

me  how  the  Colonel  seemed  to  have  diction  was  pronounced ;  and  we  saw 

grown  in  wisdom  and  in  gentleness,  our  sleeping  friend  once  more.     He 

and    what   rare    opportunities    often  seemed   twenty   years   younger,    and 

were  given  them  there  for  the  discus-  absolutely    at    rest,- — so    calm    after 

sion  of  the  most  vital  truths  in  the  life's  battles,  it  was  good  to  look  at 

fullest     and     freest     fashion.       The  him. 

strong  bond  of  union  that  existed  be-  'No — he  is  not  dead ;  he  lives  ;  he 

tween  the  Colonel  and  his  teachers  will  work,  as  he  has  always  worked, 

was  genuine,   and  in  each  link  that  for  children! 

bound  them,  there  was  the  recogni-  The  Colonel's  last  (conscious)  day, 

tion  of  "variety  in  unity."  Friday,  was  a  very  happy  one.     He 

Never,  I  believe,  since  the  burial  rose  in  the  morning  feeling,   as  he 

of  Froebel  himself,  was  a  more  close-  said,  that  he  was  "going  to  get  well." 

ly  united  band  of  mourning  teachers  The  gTeater  part  of  the  day  was  spent 

gathered  together.     Tlie  funeral  serv-  in  the  company  of  two  little  children 

ice  at  the  house  was,  however,  most  in  the  hotel,  of  whom  he  had  grown 
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very  fond.  TLej  walked  and  talked 
and  played  together,  and  at  night  he 
said  to  his  nurse  that  he  had  had 
"such  a  happy  day !"  In  the  morn- 
ing came  first  the  mental  sleep ;  then, 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  that  of  the 
body.  And  now  has  come  the  wak- 
ing! 

In  one  sense,  the  kindergarten  has 
lost  much  this  year,  in  the  going  away 


of  Anna  Bryan,  Miss  Garland,  and 
Colonel  Parker,  who  was  surely  also 
in  spirit  a  child  gardener.  But  who 
can  tell  what  influences  shall  come  to 
us  from  that  world  of  causes,  where 
all  imperfections  are  purged,  and 
where  gro^vth  is  to  all  eternity  ? 
Verily,— 

"  What  is  excellent, 
As  God  lives,  is  permanent." 


RECENT  LITERATURE. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Wagxer  Opera  Stories.  By  Grace 
Edson  Barber.  Public  School  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Bloomington,  111.     $0.50 

In  the  Introduction  to  these  stories  Miss 
Elizabeth  Harrison  urges  the  telling  of  the 
great  myths  of  the  ages,  with  suitable 
simplification  as  to  form  and  detail,  to 
children  ;  and  she  also  speaks  in  friendly 
praise  of  Miss  Barber's  success  in  this 
simple  presentation  of  the  Teutonic  legends 
about  the  Rhine-Gold,  Brunhilda,  Siegfried, 
the  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  and  Parsifal. 
Miss  Barber  introduces  the  musical  motive 
of  each  character,  and  these,  with  the 
stories,  says  Miss  Plarrison,  "have  inter- 
preted the  meaning  of  music  to  the  child- 
ish heart  as  T  have  seldom  seen  it  inter- 
preted." The  stories  read  very  smoothly, 
no  breaks  or  modifications  being  evident  to 
the  youthful  liearer  :  and  the  style  is  direct 
and  interesting.  The  age  at  which  fairy 
stories  and  myths  are  to  be  given  to  the 
child  being  pretty  generally  conceded  to  be 
between  six  and  twelve  years,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Wagner  stories,  even  at  their 
simplest,  belong  to  children  who  have  passed 
the  kindergarten  stage.  Then  especially 
comes  the  desire  for  those  stories  which 
"  make  possible  all  those  splendid  '  might 
he's  '  which  like  giants  battle  down  the 
prison  walls  of  fear,  and  give  to  the  soul 
the  courage  to  bring  to  light  its  fair  ideals 
and  beautiful  dreams  and  thus  change  life 
from  dull  prose  to  glorious  poetry." 


The  Round  Rabbit  and  Other  Child 
Verse.  By  Agnes  Lee.  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.     $1.20. 

This  new  edition  is  gayer  than  the  first, 
being  bound  in  red  with  rows  of  little 
round  rabbits  upon  the  covers.  Seekers  of 
child  verse  will  find  here  amusing  rhymes 
and  a  few  of  more  thoughtful  sort,  and, 
taken  all  in  all,  a  collection  that  is  whole- 
some in  tone  and  good  .  in  rhyme  and 
rhythm.  The  Boy  and  the  Star,  Racing 
with  the  Moon,  Back  in  Boston  Town,  and 
The  Little  Round  Rabbit  are  among  the 
best. 

Bird  Jingles.     By  Edward  B.  Clark.     A. 

W.  Mumford,  Chicago,  111.     $0.50. 

The  colored  pictures  issued  by  this  Chi- 
cago firm,  under  tlie  title  of  Birds  and  All 
iVature,  are  so  widely  known  that  no 
further  description  of  the  illustrations  of 
this  book  is  needed  than  to  say  that  they 
are  selected  from  that  series.  'I'he  verses 
that  accompany  the  pictures,  though  having 
some  cleverness,  are  mostly  too  sopliisti- 
cated  and  hardly  of  the  right  tone  to  be 
recommended  for  children.  For  instance, 
The  Kingfisher  ends  : — 

"  I  fear  't  is  the  truth  that  were  well  otherwise, 
He  's  the  only  knqwn  lisher  who  never  tells  lies.'' 

The  Crane  :  — 

"  You'll  know  in  a  moment  the  Crane  coulil  make 
millions 
Among  the  Four  Hundred  by  leading  cotillions." 

The  Red-headed  Woodpecker : — 
"  For  temi)er8  are  conniKin  In  heads  that  are  red." 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

E.  P.  Button  and  Co.,  New  York.  The 
Gospel  Story  of  Jesus  Christ.  Arranged 
by  Ida  ]\i.  Hutchison.  $1.50.  Four 
and  Twenty  Toilers.  By  F.  D.  Bed- 
ford and  E.  V.  Lucas.     $2.50. 

C.   C.    BiKCHARD  AND   CO.,    BoSTON,   MaSS. 

The  Laurel  Classics.  The  Merchant  of 
Venice.  Edited  by  Frederick  Manley. 
$0.40.  The  Laurel  Song  Book.  j:dited 
by  W.  L.  Tomlins.  $1.50  in  cloth; 
$1.00  in  boards.  Lyrics  by  John  Vance 
Cheney. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS  FROM  RE- 
CENT  PERIODICALS. 

Wages  of  Teachers  in  New  York.  By 
W.  Mc Andrew.  The  AVorld's  AVork. 
Februaj-y.  A  New  Indian  Policy.  By 
W.  A.  Jones,  U.  S.  Indian  Commissioner. 


The  Head  of  400  Schools  (William  H. 
Maxwell).     The  World's  Work.     March. 

Children  of  the  German  Emperor. 
By  Miss  H.  Friederichs.  Young  Wo- 
man.    London,  Eng.     February. 

Belgium's  Art  Crusade.  By  C.  M. 
Robinson.  Harper's  Monthly.  Feb- 
ruary. 

Charles  William  Eliot,  President  of 
Harvard  University.  By  George 
Perry  Morris.  American  Monthly  Re- 
view of  Reviews.     March. 

The  Dead  Level  of  Intelligence.  By 
Gerald  Stanley  Lee.    The  Critic.    March. 

The  Private  School  in  American  Life. 
By  George  C.  Edwards.  Educational 
Review.      March. 

The  Educational  Problem  in  the 
Philippines.  By  Fred  W.  Atkinson. 
Atlantic.     March. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

Items  of  news  and  reports  of  the  work  for  the  news  departments  are  solicited  from  kinderpart- 
ners  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Copy  sliould  be  received  before  the  tenth  of  the  month  to  insure 
insertion  in  the  next  issue. 


St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Washington's  /^'^e  regular  session  of  the 
liirtbday  St.    Louis    1  roebel     Society 

Celelyration.      ^,^^  ^eld  in  the  new  Edward 

Wyman  Kindergarten,  Saturday  morning, 
February  22.  This  year  being  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  Miss  McCulloch's  con- 
nection with  the  kindergartens,  it  was  de- 
cided to  make  this  a  reminiscence  meeting, 
marked  by  a  series  of  short  talks,  review- 
ing (to  quote  Miss  IMcCulloch)  "memories 
of  happy  experiences  shared  together,  and 
telling  of  results  achieved  through  united 
efforts."  Following  is  the  program  of 
exercises :  — 

Program. 

Up  to  Us  Sweet  Childhood  Looketh, 

Kinderqartners'  Hymn. 
My  Country,  'T  is  of  Thee. 

Piano  Solo,  Florence.  Wyinnn  Hirharrlson. 

Our  Friends,  Manj  C.  A/cCiillorh. 

My  First  Year  in  the  Kindergarten,  SallieA.  Hhaivh. 
('I'ara  Ueeson  Hubbard's  Tic-Tae  Sonji'. 
Old  Days  at  the  Eads,  Maria  A.  Kearney. 


Froebel  Birthdav  Celebration,         Mabel  A.  M'ilson. 
The  Story  of  theLibrary,  Annie  A'.  Harhaugh. 

The  Bates  Kindergarten  in  1886,        Lina  G.  Shirley. 
First  Kindergarten  for  Colored  Children, 

Nelcne  Abbott. 
Greetings  to  Friends,  Nellie  L.  Pateraon. 

Our  Guests,  Gertrude  E.  Crocker. 

The  May  Festival,  Lillie  Field. 

Twentieth  Anniversary,  Dante  School, 

Mary  L.  Shirley 
International  Kindergarten  Union,  1897, 

Lillie  I.  Park. 
Our  Outings,  Alice  Thomas. 

Twenty-fifth  Anniversary,  Nellie  Flynn. 

The  Children's  Laurels,   "  Annie  J.  Jiarclay. 

The  St.  Louis  Kindergartens  in  I'Jdl!, 

Elizabeth  Patterson. 
What  Next  Shall  we  Do  '.'  /  'olunteers  of  1902. 

Auld  Lang  Syne. 
Grand  F'roebel  March. 

The  large  and  handsome  kindergarten 
room  was  decorated  most  artistically  in  the 
national  colors,  it  l)eing  Wasliington's 
birthday.  A  frieze  of  piiotographs  and 
autograph  letters  from  friends  formed  part 
of  the  wall  decoration.  Among  tliese  were 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  Miss  Susan  Blow, 
Miss  Emilie  Poulsson.  Miss  Clara    Beeson 
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Hubbard,  Madam  Kraus  Boelte,  Baroness 
von  Btilow,  Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie,  and  many 
others. 

Most  fittingly,  the  daughter,  ]\Irs.  Florence 
Wyman  Richardson,  and  granddaughter. 
Miss  Doi'othea  Richardson,  of  the  late  Ed- 
ward Wyman,  one  of  St.  Louis's  most  hon- 
ored citizens  and  a  pioneer  educator,  after 
whom  the  school  was  named,  had  promi- 
nent places  in  the  program. 

Miss  McCulloch's  remarks  were  unus- 
ually ha^ipy.     In  part,  she  said  :  — 

"  'A  child  may  love  a  blossom  red  or  white, 
But  more  a  wreath  in  which  all  hues  unite.' 

'*  We,  too,  have  gathered,  friends,  to 
twine  a  wreath  ;  each  blossom  bears  a 
message  all  its  own  ;  the  whole  reveals  the 
story  of  our  kindergarten  labors  here." 
She  then  spoke  feelingly  of  Edward  Wy- 
man's  efforts  for  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation. The  grand  Froebel  march  to  the 
refreshment  room  was  an  appreciated  finale 
to  a  delightful  celebration. 

Elizabeth  Longman. 


"  This  is  your  birthday,  my  dear,  my  dear  ! 
Gladly  we  form  in  a  ring  ; 
Round  you  we  dance  with  a  joyous  step, 

Happy  the  song  that  we  sing ; 
Glad  be  the  day  !    Glad  be  the  year  I 
This  is  our  greeting  for  you,  my  dear !  "     • 

— Emilie  PouLSSOj.'f>  Holiday  Songs. 


Twenty-£ftb 
Anniversary 


January  29th,  1877,  Miss 
Mary  C.  McCulloch  entered 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Kinder- 
garten as  a  volunteer  assistant.  Eight 
years  she  happily,  faithfully  worked  in  the 
Stoddard  Kindergarten,  nurturing  the  ten- 
der plants  intrusted  to  her  keeping  ;  and 
since  that  time,  as  Supervisor  of  St.  Louis 
Public  Kindergartens,  has  been  director, 
friend,  and  helper  to  "children  of  a  larger 
growth . ' ' 

St.  Louis  kindergartners  felt  that  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth  into  a 
world  of  service  to  childhood,  of  this  soul 
which  has  given  itself  unreservedly  to  that 
service,  could  not  be  permitted  to  pass  witli- 
out  recognition.  A  jjublic  reception  was 
first  planned,  but  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  serious  illness  of  Miss  McCulloch's 
father,  and  a  celebration,  sweeter  in  spirit, 
more  in  harmony  with  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  her  whom  we  delighted  to  honor, 
was  quietly  observed  within  the  home  cir- 
cle of  kindergartners.  To  formulate  and 
execute  plans  nece.ssitated  a  number  of 
clandestine  meetings,  but  the  forces  were 
well  marshaled  by  Miss  Alice  Thomas, 
promoter  of  the  scheme  and  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Arrangements,  and  for 
once  our  Supervisor,  omniscient  and  omni- 


present in  her  field  of  activity,  was  taken 
unawares,  proving  conclusively  that  not 
only  a  woman  but  three  hundred  icomen  can 
keep  a  secret ! 

It  was  the  day  for  the  meeting  of  assist- 
ants under  Miss  Mabel  Wilson,  who  had 
devised  a  scheme  to  secure  Miss  McCulloch's 
attendance.  She  found  the  class  in  the 
Ring,  and  soon  became  a  part  of  the  merry 
play.  At  a  given  time  the  Stream  was 
chosen,  and  as  it  began  to  wind  in  and  out, 
telling  its  own  sweet  message,  the  door 
opened  — 

"  Singing,  singing  all  the  day ;  give  away, 
O,  give  away," 

was  taken  up  by  a  mighty  chorus  of  voices, 
and  the  stream  became  a  mighty  river,  wind- 
ing, wdnding,  winding  until  its  head  became 
the  center  of  many  concentric  circles  of 
loving  hearts,  out  of  w^hose  abundance  was 
sung  the  Birthday  Greeting. 

Miss  Sallie  A.  Shawk,  one  of  our  pioneer 
workers,  in  behalf  of  the  kindergartners, 
fittingly  expressed  the  deep  appreciation  of 
Miss  McCulloch's  guidance,  in  that  she  has 
ever  taught  us  to  "  look  up,"  for  the  best 
things  are  above  us  ;  to  "  look  forward,"  for 
the  best  things  are  yet  to  be  realized  ;  to 
"  look  out,"  if  we  would  attain  the  highest 
realization  of  "  self  in  all  and  all  in  self  "  ; 
and  to  "  lend  a  hand,  "  for,  in  so  doing,  we 
lift  as  we  have  been  lifted  ;  a  material  token 
of  this  appreciation  being  a  handsome  watch. 
Representatives  of  paid  and  volunteer  as- 
sistants encircled  her  with  a  wreath  of  flow- 
ers, as  in  unison  was  repeated  :  — 

"  We  bring  thee,  friend,  a  golden  watch ; 
We  bring  thee,  too,  a  llowery  wreath  ; 
The  gold  will  never  w-ear  a  stain, 
The  flowerets  long  shall  sweetly  breathe. 
The  watch  and  wreath,  dear  friend,  shall  be 
Emblems  to  bind  our  hearts  to  thee  — 
Emblems  for  Time  and  Eternity/' 

— {Adapted from  Thomas  Moore. 

jSIiss  Mabel  Wilson,  having  a  heart- 
shaped  box  containing  twenty-five  golden 
coins,  said  :  — 

"  Our  inspiration  to  carry  on  the  good 
work  in  all  of  its  fullness  comes  largely 
through  you.  It  is  you  who  are  in  touch 
with  the  great  kindergarten  life  pulsing  all 
over  the  world,  going  out  to  meet  it,  com- 
ing back  to  share  it,  and  we  recall  especially 
the  gatherings  of  the  '  I.  K.  U.'  Many, 
many  times  we  iiave  heard  you  say  :  '  I 
wish  you  could  all  go  to  the  I.  K.  U.' 
This  year  we  will  go.  Our  hearts  will  go 
with  you ;  our  best  wishes  will  go  with 
you  ;  our  blessing  will  rest  upon  you  ;  and, 
as  a  token  thereof,  we  ask  you  to  accept 
this  little  heart-shaped  box  w  ith  the  love  of 
your  co-workers :  — 
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'  To  the  I.  K.  U. 

We  will  go  with  you 

In  nineteen  hundred  and  two.  '  " 

And  then  twenty-five  roses  presented  by- 
Mrs.  Haydee  Campbell  breathed  a  loving 
message  for  each  one  of  the  twenty-five 
years,  and,  thougli  destined  tliemselves  soon 
to  perisli,  eloquently  paid  tribute,  in  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own,  to  the  undying  influ- 
ence and  inspiration  of  thought,  word,  and 
deed. 

The  spirit  of  such  an  occasion  is  its  true 
joy  — a  joy  of  which  words  can  paint  no 
picture.  It  was  the  spontaneous  outburst 
of  love  and  esteem  for  her  who  has  so  nobly 
shepherded  the  flock,  and,  coming  in  the 
nature  of  a  complete  surprise,  awakened 
emotions  so  deep  that,  like  the  little  child 
made  happy  at  Christmas,  they  could  only 
find  expression  in  the  words  :  "  /  love  every- 
body !  "  And  what  higher  joy  can  come 
to  one  than  a  heart  filled  with  the  love 
universal  ?  At  such  times  memories  of  the 
past  demand  our  thought,  and  yet  we  feel 
that  we  must  stand  "  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  past,"  with  our  eyes  turned  toward  the 
future,  and,  with  unity  of  faith,  love,  and 
purpose,  press  our  upward  way  "towards 
fresh  heights,  where  limits  are  unguessed." 
Jennie  C.  Taylor. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The   Froebel   Society    held 

^^^^  ''V'"  °^^®  °^  ^^^  largest  meetings  of 
the  year,  March  3,  at  the 
Academy,  687  Lafayette  avenue.  The 
program  was  a  musical  one,  arranged  by 
the  Committee  on  Art,  Mi-s.  Edward 
llalphby,  chairman. 

The  feature  of  the  hour  was  a  recital- 
talk  l)y  Mrs.  Stuart  Close.  She  chose  as  a 
theme.  What  's  in  a  Name?  and  by  inter- 
pretation of  many  selections  for  the  piano, 
from  a  wide  range  of  composers  and  from 
works  with  opus  number  only  or  charac- 
terized by  a  title  expressing  the  composer's 
thought,  she  showed  that  a  name  some- 
times counted  for  a  great  deal,  and  other 
times  for  nothing. 

Mrs.  Close  explained  that  it  was  often 
necessary  to  know  the  circumstances  or 
conditions  which  gave  rise  to  a  musical 
composition  in  order  to  comprehend  its 
meaning.  An  instance  of  this  was  a 
stormy  Chopin  etude,  prompted  by  the 
rioting  of  the  peojile  of  Warsaw. 

She  also  called  attention  to  the  method 
and  the  use  of  rhythm  to  express  emotions, 
or  to  paint  tone  pictures  of  nature  in  its 
varied  phenomena  and  expression. 
Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  was  men- 
tioned as  an   instance  of  the  latter. 

Mrs.  Close  noted  further  the  composer's 


recourse  to  rhythm  suggested  by  natural 
sounds,  as  poets  have  the  rhythm  expressive 
of  tramping  of  hoofs,  cries  of  people,  or 
surging  of  billows. 

Students  or  critics,  she  said,  have  some- 
times given  titles  to  compositions,  foreign 
from  their  authors'  intention.  An  instance 
of  this  was  Rubinstein's  Kammenoi 
Ostrow,  which,  she  said,  had  been  inter- 
preted in  its  first  movement  as  a  boat 
gliding  on  the  water  and  conducting  its 
people  to  a  cathedral,  whose  music' and  bell 
resounds  in  the  second  part,  but  which,  ac- 
cording to  Rubinstein,  is  one  of  a  series  of 
tone  portraits. 

Mrs.  Close's  playing  was  delightful. 
Among  the  many  compositions  Avhich  she 
interpreted  with  a  few  sentences  of  expla- 
nation were  a  prelude  by  Chopin,  a  bar- 
carolle by  Mendelssohn,  a  Bach  fugue, 
MacDowell's  Water  Lily,  Grieg's  Ber- 
ceuse, and  selections  from  Schumann. 

The  Froebel  chorus,  comprising  twelve 
members  of  the  society  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Ellen  Holly,  sang  four 
choruses  —  two  before  and  two  after  the 
recital — as  follows  :  O'er  the  Sands,  F.  Abt ; 
Peace,  Miller;  Evening,  H.  Smart;  The 
Swallow,  H.   Leslie. 

Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

A  Summer  Beginning   June     19,    and 

School  in  ending  July  21,  there  will  be 
the  South.  held  a  summer  school  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  which  will  be  the 
most  important  summer  school  ever  con- 
vened in  the  Southern  states,  and  one  which 
will  have  a  lasting  influence  on  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  entire  South.  The 
purpose  of  this  school  is  to  offer  to  the 
progressive  teachers  of  the  South  a  sum- 
mer school  of  high  grade  at  an  accessible 
central  point,  where  the  summer  climate  is 
healthful  and  pleasant,  the  surroundings 
attractive,  tlie  accommodations  ample,  the 
conveniences  and  equipments  for  instruc- 
tion adequate. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  of  all 
classes  and  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
in  a  healtliful  way  all  the  educational  in- 
terests in  the  South,  the  work  will  be 
organized  under  the  following  four  heads, 
and  several  courses  will  be  offered  under 
each:  1.  Common  school  subjects  and 
methods.  2.  Psycliology  and  pedagogy. 
■^.  High  school  and  college  subjects.  4. 
General  lectures. 

Tlie  school  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  President  Charles  W.  Dabney  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  and  Prof.  P.  P. 
Claxton  of  the  Soutliern  Education  Board 
will     be     superintendent.       The     faculty. 
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which  will  include  only  men  and  women  of 
accurate  scholarship  and  known  ability  as 
teachers,  will  be  the  strongest  ever  brought 
together  in  any  summer  school  in  the 
South,  and  the  opportunities  for  study  and 
instruction  in  all  departments  will  not  be 
inferior  to  those  offered  in  any  summer 
school  in  America. 

'J'he  kindeigarten  work  will  be  a  strong 
feature.  For  this  work  Miss  Finie  Mur- 
free  Burton  of  the  Louisville  Free  Kinder- 
garten has  been  engaged,  and  she  will 
have  competent  assistants.  In  addition  to 
the  lectures  and  instruction  to  teachers  a 
kindergarten  of  twenty-five  or  tliirty  chil- 
dren will  be  kept  open  the  last  four  weeks 
of  the  school,  which  will  enable  teachers  to 
supplement  the  lectures  by  actual  observa- 
tion. 

For  the  department  of  psychology  and 
pedagogy,  which  will  include  educational 
psychology  and  the  history,  science,  and 
art  of  education.  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White 
of  Ohio,  the  well  known  author,  teacher, 
and  lecturer;  Dr.  E.  A.  Alderman, 
formerly  professor  of  pedagogy  and  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  now  president  of  Tulane  University, 
and  Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  formerly  professor 
of  pedagogy  in  the  Noi'th  Carolina  State 
Normal  School,  have  been  engaged.  Other 
teachers  and  lecturers  will  be  announced 
later. 

Sj'stematic  courses,  running  through  the 
entire  six  weeks,  will  be  offered  in  all  the 
principal  high  school  and  college  subjects. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

The  Alumn;¥  Association  of 
Class.  ^^®  Baltimore  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School,  which  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  one  year,  has  just  organized  an 
Art  class  which  meets  twice  every  month. 
The  object  of  the  course  is  both  practical 
and  theoretical.  The  practical  points  of 
the  lesson  are  verified  by  historical  facts. 
Miss  Louisa  Stuart  and  Miss  Hoffman  of 
the  Maryland  Institute  of  Art  liave  charge 
of  the  class  and  are  carrying  out  the  plan 
admirably. 

At  the  first  meeting,  January  18,  Miss 
Hoffman,  who  has  the  theoretical  work, 
showed  a  number  of  photograplis  of  tlie 
old  masters.  These  pictures  arranged  in 
the  order  of  production  showed  the  crudity 
of  early  art  and  exliil)ited  the  evolution  not 
only  of  the  artist's  ability  to  represent,  but 
the  progress  of  his  mental  vision. 

The  course  will  consist  of  ten  lectures, 
all  of  which  will  be  conducted  along  tliis 
line  of  thouaht. 


This  Art  course  is  the  second  active  piece 
of  work  the  Alumna;  Association  has  ac- 
complished. The  first  exhibition  of  kin- 
dergarten children's  work  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  was  held  last  spring  under  its 
auspices. 

The  members  of  the  association  are  the 
third  year  graduates  of  the  Baltimore  Kin- 
dergarten Training  School.  The  associa- 
tion meets  four  times  during  the  year,  not 
only  for  business,  but  to  hear  reports  from 
the  different  committees,  which  keep  it  in 
touch  with  the  progressive  work  in  the 
kindergarten  world  both  local  and  foreign. 
Floha  a.   Guggenheimer. 


Greek 
Education 


New  York  City. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Kraus  Alumnaj  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  Saturday, 
February  8,  at  the  Tuxedo.  The  speaker 
for  the  morning  was  Prof.  Henry  A.  Sill  of 
Hobart  College,  his  subject  being  Aspects 
of  Greek  Education. 

Professor  Sill  gave  an  outline  of  the  edu- 
cation of  an  Athenian  youth.  Beginning 
with  the  close  of  the  fiftli  century,  he  told 
how  all  our  schools,  academies,  and  univer- 
sities germinated  in  Athens  ;  and  also  that 
many  of  our  games  anci  toys  were  well 
known  to  the  Greeks.  The  childish  imag- 
ination was  cultivated  by  stories,  legends, 
and  suj^erstitions  ;  among  them  being  the 
Bogyman,  and  Hermes,  the  god  of  the 
nursery.  School  life  began  at  seven.  The 
boy  was  taken  to  and  from  school  by  a 
slave,  or  so-called  pedagogue,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  walk  with  his  hands  under  his 
mantle.  His  studies  consisted  of  gymnas- 
tics, the  use  of  weapons  for  warfare,  a  little 
arithmetic  and  geograpliy,  and  a  great  deal 
of  music  and  poetry  ;  Homer  being  thor- 
oughly known  by  every  Athenian.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  the  youth  was  ready  for 
service  of  State.  Professor  Sill  also  spoke 
of  the  schools  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  of 
the  blind  discipleship  of  the  latter,  who  put 
many  things  down  to  Socrates  that  were 
entirely  his  own  invention.  These  last  re- 
marks were  well  adapted  and  heljiful. 
Many  kindergartners  of  to-day  are  doing 
destructive  work  by  following  too  closely 
what  they  suppo.se  to  be  their  ideal  jirecep- 
tor,  but  what  is  really  an  easy  method  of 
their  own  contriving. 

The  Sunday  kindergarten  movement  for 
elevating  the  tenement  house  children  of 
the  Sufi'olk  and  Division  street  district.  New 
York  city,  l)y  the  elevation  of  their  sen.se  of 
beauty,  held  its  eighth  se.osion  in  February. 
The  topic  of  the  talk   and    recitations  was 
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Classic  Greek :  The  Land  of  Beautiful 
Plastic  Forms,  and  the  Greeks  as  the  In- 
ventors of  Beauty.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion consists  of  an  original  adaptation  of 
Hegel's  festhetics,  by  Dr.  C.  W.  De  Lyon 
Nichols,  who  was  for  several  years  a  pupil 
in  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  of  William  T. 
Harris,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education.  About  seventy-five  children 
were  in  attendance.  The  president  of  the 
Sunday  Kindergarten  Association  is  Dr. 
Catesby  Jones ;  the  first  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Angus  Cameron ;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Miss  Mary  Van  Buren  Vanderpoel ; 
secretary,  Dr.  Albertus  Adair  Moore. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

*•   rf    f  The  Council  of  Supervisors 

Supervisors  of  the  Manual  Arts  met  at 
of  Manual  New  Haven,  Ct.,  on  December 
6  and  7  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  papers  in  the  first  Year-book 
issued  by  the  organization. 

The  association  was  organized  a  year 
ago  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  James  P. 
Haney,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training  in 
the  New  York  schools.  The  function  of 
the  society  is  the  critical  discussion  of  ques- 
tions concerning  the  advancement  of  draw- 
ing, design,  and  constructive  work  in  the 
public  schools.  Its  active  membershijj  is 
limited  to  forty,  the  associate  membership 
to  one  hundred.  The  questions  which  the 
council  wishes  to  discuss  it  assigns  to  its 
various  members,  who  thereupon  prepare 
papers  for  the  Y'ear-book  indicating  their 
personal  views.  These  papers  are  then 
taken  up  in  order  at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  first  meeting  at  New  Haven  was  a 
thorough  success,  the  various  topics  elicit- 
ing active  debate.  Particularly  interesting 
was  a  Round-table  discussion  on  the  teach- 
ing of  Design.  This  was  participated  in 
by  half  a  dozen  well  known  supervisors, 
each  of  whom  illustrated,  with  work  and 
blackboard  sketches,  his  ideas  as  to  the 
best  method  of  presenting  this  important 
phase  of  school  work  in  the  arts. 

The  papers  in  the  Year-book  which  were 
discussed,  follow :  Single  Handed  Super- 
vision in  Cities,  by  Frederick  L.  Burnham  ; 
The  Supervisor  as  an  Influencer  of  Public 
Taste,  by  James  Hall  ;  Principles  of  'J'each- 
ing  Constructive  Design,  by  Henry  T. 
Bailey  ;  Venetian  Iron  Work  for  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  by  William  J.  Edwards  ;  The 
Psychologists  on  the  Teaciiing  of  the  Man- 
ual Arts,  by  Victor  I.  Sliinn  ;  I'he  Manual 
Arts  in  Elementary  Schools,  by  James  P. 
Haney  ;  The  Relation  of  Elementary  Art 
Instruction  to  the  Pupil's  Needs,  by  Theo- 
dore M.  Dilloway  ;  A  Theory  of  Color  in 
its  Application  to  School  Work,  by  Ernest 


Batchelder ;  Normal  Preparation  in  the 
Manual  Arts  for  the  Grade  Teacher,  by 
Charles  F.  Whitney. 

The  council  is  a  unique  body.  It  exists 
to  publish  and  discuss  its  book,  which  is 
sent  to  the  members  some  time  before  the 
meeting.  No  time  is  given  at  the  meeting 
to  the  reading  of  papers  but  active  work  is 
done  in  criticism  of  the  views  advanced  by 
the  various  writers.  The  meetings  are  open 
to  members  only,  but  outsiders  can  obtain 
the  Y"ear-book,  by  applying  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey  succeeds  Dr.  Haney 
as  president,  for  the  ensuing  year,  Dr. 
Haney  becoming  secretary  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Arrangements  for  the  Minneapolis  Con- 
vention m  July  are  progressing  satisfac- 
torily. All  railway  passenger  associations 
in  the  United  States  have  granted  the 
usual  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trij^, 
plus  the  membership  fee,  excepting  the 
Transcontinental  Association,  which  now 
has  the  matter  under  consideration. 

Extensive  side  trips  at  very  favorable 
rates  are  assured,  following  the  Convention, 
to  all  attractive  excursion  districts,  includ- 
ing the  Y'ellowstone  Park,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  local  Convention  Committees  are 
fully  organized  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Wallace  G.  Nye  of  the  Commercial 
Club. 

President  Beardshear  and  the  seventeen 
department  presidents  are  at  work  organiz- 
ing the  various  programs  with  excellent 
promise  of  most  satisfactory  results. 


Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  whose  death 
occurred  on  March  2  at  Pass  Christian, 
Miss.,  where  he  had  gone  for  his  health, 
was  a  bold  adventurer  into  the  field  of 
teaching  on  the  basis  of  psychology,  at  a 
time  when  the  public  schools  had  not  yet 
felt  in  any  degree  the  true  relationship  of 
education  and  the  nature  of  the  child. 
Colonel  I'arker's  calling  was  teaching,  and 
he  began  it  when  lie  was  seventeen  years 
old ;  and  while  it  was  interrupted  by  four 
years  of  service  in  the  war  for  the  Union, 
ito  that  calling  he  returned  immediately 
after  coming  home,  and  it  had  been  his  life 
work.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  limitations  of  his  work  ; 
and  to  get  the  psychologic  training  which 
he  could  not  find  here,  he  went  to  Germany, 
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and  in  Berlin  University  studied  three  years 
those  scientific  bases  of  edtication  which 
no  other  country  teaches  so  thoroughly. 
Rousseau,  in  his  Emile,  Comenius,  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Froebel,  he  found  were  the  true  teach- 
ers of  the  teachers.  The  principles  of  na- 
ture were  applied  by  Colonel  Parker  with 
great  effect.  His  innovations  became 
famous  as  "the  Quincy  methods,"  and  led 
to  his  subsequent  work,  for  a  short  time  in 
Boston,  then  as  principal  of  the  Chicago 
Normal  School,  and  he  had  within  three 
years  become  the  head  of  the  School  of  Ed- 
ucation, a  part  of  the  Chicago  University. 
His  principles  are  at  the  root  of  the  modern 
ideas  of  teaching,  since  he  had  been  con- 
victed of  the  truth  that  every  age  owes  a 
supreme  duty  to  its  children,  and  that  edu- 
cation fails  of  its  right  purpose  unless  it 
tends  to  develop  the  boy  and  girl  into  liv- 
ing relations  with  the  world  and  their  fellows 
in  the  world — in  short,  into  good  citizen- 
ship. And  the  methods  must  be  in  accord 
with  the  nature  of  the  mind,  wherefore 
learning  of  any  sort  must  be  acquired  as  the 
earliest  adaptations  of  the  child  to  his  en- 
vironment are  acquired,  such  as  motion, 
speech  and  all  intelligence  ;  the  child  is  to 


'<  learn  to  do  by  doing,"  and  not  by  round- 
about methods  of  doing  something  else 
first. 


Died  at  West,  Texas,  December  26,  1901, 
Ida  M.  Standlee  nee  Richeson,  wife  of  Dr. 
Thomas  M.  Standlee. 

The  above  notice  will  bring  to  many 
kindergartners  a  feeling  of  sadness  at  the 
loss  of  one  who,  for  many  years,  devoted  all 
her  energies  to  the  work  that  she  believed 
would  regenerate  the  world.  Trained  by 
Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  associated  with  her 
daily  in  the  old  Pope  Kindergarten,  she 
acquired  an  insight  into  the  principles  of 
the  kindergarten  which  coloi'ed  her  whole 
life.  The  lofty  ideals  and  poetry  underly- 
ing every  phase  of  the  w^ork  found  a  ready 
interpretation  in  her  own  poetic  mind,  which 
she  readily  expressed  in  song,  story,  or 
game,  all  for  the  good  of  the  cause  she 
lived  and  worked  for. 

Maria  A.  Kearney. 

St.  Louis,  January  21, 1902. 


INTERNATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN  UNION. 

Annual  Meeting,  Boston,  April  23,  24,  and  25. 


Wednesday,  April  23,  10  A.  M.      Arlington 

Street    Church,  corner    Arlington  and 

Boylston  .streets. 

Addresses  of  welcome  by  Miss  Laliah  B. 

Pingree,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Executive 

Committee,    and    Mr.    Edwin    P.    Seaver, 

Superintendent    of   the  Public    Schools    of 

Boston.     Response  by  the  President,  Mrs. 

Alice  H.  Putnam  of  Chicago.     Reports  by 

delegates. 

Wednesday ,  P.  M.     Reception  at  Radcliffe 
College,  4  to  6  o'clock. 

Wednesday  evening,  8  o'clock.  General 
Meeting  at  Huntington  Hall. 
Addresses  :  The  Improvement  which  the 
Kindergarten  has  suggested  in  Higher  De- 
partments of  Education,  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
President  of  Harvard  University;  Henry  S. 
Pritchett,  President  of  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  The  Ideal  of  Nur- 
ture, Miss  Susan  E.  Blow. 

Thursday,  9  A.  M.    Place  announced  later. 
Round  Table.     Leader,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Page. 


Subjects  :  How  shall  we  Raise  the  Stand- 
ard for  Instrumental  INIusic  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten ?  Calvin  B.  Cady  of  Boston. 
What  shall  be  the  Standard  of  Require- 
ment and  Experience  for  Training  Teach- 
ers V  Miss  Patty  Hill  of  Louisville  What 
shall  be  the  Standard  of  Requirement  and 
Experience  for  Supervisors?  Miss  Fannie- 
belle  Curtis  of  Brooklyn,  INIiss  Mary  Mc- 
CuUoch  of  St.  Louis. 

Thursday,  April  2Jf.,  10  A.    M.     Arlington 
Street  Church. 
Round  Table.     Leader,  Mrs.  Margaret  J. 
Stannard.   Subject,  Home  Discipline.    Prof. 
Earl  Barnes.     Subject,  Rewards  and  Pun- 
ishments.    Other    speakers:     Mrs.  Charles 
G.  Ames,  Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  Mr.  Artliur  A. 
Carey,  and  Mrs.  Grace  Call    Kempton    of 
Boston,  ]\Irs.  Alice  H.  Putnam  of  Chicago, 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Chapin  of  Lenox,  and  Dr. 
Hirschberg  of  Brookline. 
Thursday,    I  P.    M.      Lunclieon  for   mem- 
bers of  the  International  Kindergarten 
Union. 
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Thursday,  2.30  P.    M.     Huntington    Hall. 

The  Value  of  Constructive  Work  in  the 
Kindergarten,  Miss  Bertha  Payne  of  Chi- 
cago, Miss  Anna  Williams  of  Philadelphia, 
and  others. 

Thursday,  4  P-  ^I-     Business  Meeting. 
Friday,   April   25,   10  A.   M.       Arlington 
Street  Church. 

Training  Teachers'  Conference.  Leader, 
Miss  Lucy  Wheelock.  Subject,  Kindergar- 
ten Training  in  the  Light  of  General  Edu- 
cational Principles.  Speakers:  Dr.  Thomas 
M.  Balliet,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Springfield:  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus  of  Har- 
vard University  ;  Mrs.  James  L.  Hughes  of 
Toronto,  and  others. 

Friday,  April    25,   2  P.    M.     Huntington 
Hall. 

Round  Table.  Leader,  Miss  Harriet  Kiel. 
Subjects :  The  Training  of  the  Will, 
Miss  Susan  Blow ;  The  Training  of  the 
AVill  Through  the  Discipline  of  the  Public 
School,  Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold;  Punish- 
ments, Miss  Patty  Hill. 

Friday  Evenin;/.  Reception  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club,  at  club  rooms,  corner  Ashbur- 
ton  place  and  Somerset  street. 

Saturday,  April 26.  Excursion  to  Concord, 
Lexington,  Plymouth,  Salem,  and  Wel- 
lesley  College. 

Saturday  Afternoon.  College  Club  Re- 
ception, 3. .30  p.  M.,  at  Allston  Hall,  Clar- 
endon street. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Westminster 
Hotel,  Copley  square. 

The  Boston  Kindergartens  will  be  open 
to  visitors  daily. 

The  p]lizabeth  Peabody  House,  87  and  89 
Poplar  street,  will  be  open  for  meral)ers  of 
the  Union  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day. 

The  Social  Committee  reports  the  follow- 
ing arrangements  for  social  occasions  dur- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  International  Kin- 
dergarten Union  :  — 

Wednesday,  April  23,  4  to  6  p.  m.  Tea 
at  Radcliffe  College  to  officers  and  dele- 
gates. 

Thursday,  1  p.  ai.  Luncheon  for  all 
members  of  the  Union. 

Friday  Evening.  Reception  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club  to  all  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Kindergarten  Union. 

Saturday,  a.  m.  AVellesley  College  will 
be  open  to  visitors  and  the  President,  ]\Iiss 
Hazard,  will  receive  the  guests  in  College 
Hall. 

Saturday,  3.30  p.  m.  Reception  to  mem- 
bers   of    the     International    Kindergarten 


Union,  by  the  College  Club  at  Allston 
Hall,  Grundman  Studios. 

In  order  that  due  preparation  may  be 
made  in  each  case,  the  chairman  of  the 
Local  Committee  requests  that  those  who 
desire  to  share  in  any  or  all  of  these  oc- 
casions will  send  their  names  before  April 

10,  specifying  which  invitations  they  will 
accept,  to  Lucy  Wheelock,  281  Dartmouth 
street.  Chairman  of  Social  Committee. 

Fanniebelle  Curtis, 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

International  Kindergarten    Union. 

Brooklvx,  March  10,  1902. 

How  TO  Reach  the  Westminster. — 
From  either  North  or  South  stations  take 
elevated  trains  nortlt  bound,  through  sub- 
way as  far  as  Park  street ;  change  there 
and  take  any  Huntington  avenue  trolley  car 
for  Copley  square.  Particular  attention  is 
called  to  The  Westminster's  proximitj'  to 
tlie  Back  Bay  stations  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 

11.  R.  R.  and  of  the  B.  &  A.,  one  block 
distant. 


$100    REWARD,    $100. 

The  readers  of  this  magazine  ^Till  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  oiie  dreaded  disease  that  sci- 
ence has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and  that 
is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only  positive 
cure  now  known  to  themedical  traternity.  Catarrh  be- 
ing a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a  constitutional 
treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces 
of  the  system,"thereby  destroying  the  foundation  of 
the  disease,  and  giving  the  patient  strength  by  build- 
ing up  the  constitution  and  assisting  nature  in  doing 
its  work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its 
curative  powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dol- 
lars for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list 
of  testimonials. 

Address.         F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Familv  Pills  are  the  best. 


Kindergartners  who  are  willing  to 
change  their  location  for  a  better  salary 
and  advanced  positions,  should  address 
Mr.  Orville  Brewer,  Teachers'  Coopera- 
tive Association,  100  Auditorium  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  ^fr.  Brewer  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  fill  such  positions  as 
principal  or  assistant  in  the  public  kin- 
dergartens of  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Cov- 
ington, and  other  large  cities,  as  well  as 
private  kindergartens.  He  prefers  those 
with  large  experience,  but  often  has  posi- 
tions for  beginners  who  have  had  a  thorough 
preparation. 
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Gold  Medal  Paris  Exposition.         Highest  Award  Pan-American  Exposition. 


THE    PERRY    PICTURES. 
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One  Cent  Each 

For  25    or  more. 

On  paper  5  J^   by  8. 

Assorted   as  desired. 

J 20  for  $t.OO. 

Send    35   cents    for    35    April 
Pictures,   including: 


Paul  Revere, 

Old  North  Church, 

Minute  Man, 


Froebel, 

Shakespeare, 

Trees  (for  Arbor  Day). 


1  :.^  Lji.t  cent  pictures  are  six  to  eight  times  this  sizt. 

Or  send  25  cents  for  25  Art  Pictures.  Or  send  25  cents  for  13  pictures  in  Colors,  birds, 
animals,  etc.  The  Bird  Pictures  are  especially  valuable  for  Spring  Study.  They  cost 
only  two  cents  each  in  lots  of  13  or  more  and  we  have  over  four  hundred  subjects. 

Mention  this  paper  and  send  two-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  and  sample  of  Pictures  in 
Colors  and  two  samples  of  the  Perry  Pictures.     Be  sure  to  see  the  new  Boston  Edition. 

The  Perry  Pictores  Company,  Box   J  9,  Maiden,  Mass. 
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The  J.  L.  Hammett  Company  of  Boston 
are  to  issue  a  special  I.  K.  U.  catalogue, 
which  will  contain,  in  addition  to  informa- 
tion about  kindergarten  materials,  a  diiec- 
tory  of  kindergartens  in  and  about  Boston, 
and  routes  by  which  to  reach  them,  together 
with  a  mention  of  the  different  training 
classes  and  their  teachers.  It  will  also 
contain  illustrations  of  the  Old  State  House, 
the  present  Capitol,  Faneuil  Hall,  Old  South 
Church,  the  Public  Library,  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  the  Washington  Elm  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  Minute  Man  in  Concord, 
with  notes  of  "  what  to  see  "  in  the  last 
mentioned  town. 

The  possibility  of  a  state  organization  of 
the  kindergartners  of  Ohio  is  under  discus- 
sion by  leading  kindergartners  of  that  state, 
and  it  is  earnestly  desired  by  those  under- 
taking the  organization,  that  all  kindergart- 
ners interested  in  such  a  movement  will  send 
their  names  to  Miss  Mabel  A.  McKinney, 


Kindergarten  Training  School,  Leud-a 
Hand  Mission,  corner  Cedar  and  Watkins 
avenues,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  organization  may  be  effected  very  soon, 
and  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  appoint  a 
meeting  directly  after  the  I.  K.  U.  meeting, 
at  Boston,  when  many  Ohio  kindergartners 
will  be  returning  to  their  homes,  a  prompt 
reply  to  this  request  will  be  very  lielpful. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  February,  the  an- 
niversary of  Miss  Anna  E.  Bryan's  death,  a 
portrait  of  Miss  Bryan  was  placed  on  the 
walls  of  the  class  room  of  the  Training 
School,  under  the  Louisville  Free  Kinder- 
garten Association.  A  memorial,  which 
consisted  of  resolutions  drawn  up  after 
Miss  Bryan's  death,  was  painted  in  illumi- 
nated text  by  Miss  Margaret  M.  Byers,  and 
has  been  mounted  and  placed  near  the 
portrait.  Tlie  ceremony  was  as  informal 
as  possible,  only  a  small  group  of  friends 
being  present,  representing   her   own    and 
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Miss  Hill's  graduates.  After  the  placing 
of  the  picture,  which  was  encircled  with 
her  much  loved  flowers,  a  few  of  Miss 
Bryau's  favorite  portions  of  Scripture  were 
read.  At  the  close  of  the  readings  the 
friends  dispersed,  glad  to  have  paid  this 
honor  to  the  woman  whose  strong  personal 
influence  is  still  felt  as  an  ever  present 
blessing. 

Miss  Julia  Myers  of  Cleveland,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Chicago  Kin^iergarteu  College, 
has  charge  of  the  free  kindergarten  opened 
in  Springfield.  Ohio,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Free  Kindergarten  Association.  Much 
interest  has  been  shown  in  the  work  of  the 
association  by  prominent  manufacturers  and 
business  men  of  the  city,  who  have  con- 
tributed generously,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
one  or  two  more  kindergartens  may  be 
opened  later  in  the  shop  districts. 

The  managers  of  the  Normal  Training 
School  for  Kindergartners  and  Primary 
Teachers  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  are  making 
an  effort  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  to  erect  a 
new  building.  The  school  has  never  had  a 
permanent  home,  and  the  present  quarters 
are  not  large  enough,  as  there  are  now 
between  eighty  and  one  hundred  young 
women  in  training  in  the  school.  It  is 
the  purpose  to  procure  a  site  in  the  north 
central  part  of  the  city.  The  new  institu- 
tion will  be  known  as  "  The  AVilliam 
Jackson  Memorial  Institute." 

At  its  February  meeting,  the  Chicago 
Kindergarten  Club  discussed  playgrounds 
and  the  necessity  of  play  for  city  children. 
The  speakers  were  E.  B.  DeGroot  of  Lewis 
Institute,  W.  Robert  Hunter  of  Hull  House, 
Prof.  H.  W.  Thurston  of  Chicago  Xormal 
School,  Miss  Lure  Wadleigh  Sanborn  of 
Chicago  Normal  School,  Miss  Mary  Bur- 
rell  of  Brooklyn,  Miss  Howell  of  New  York, 
and  Miss  Morse  of  Boston.  A  letter  from 
Jacob  Riis  was  also  read.  Mr.  Hunter,  in 
his  remarks,  told  of  the  needs  of  tlie  city 
boys  and  girls  of  the  poor,  and  said  that 
Chicago  has  forgotten  the  children. 

]\Iiss  Alice  O 'Grady  recently  gave  a  talk 
on  the  kindergarten  at  New  London,  Ct., 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Kindergarten 
Association  held  a  meeting  at  the  high 
school,  Ilolyoke,  Mass.,  March  15.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Morinng  Session. 
The  (Quality  of  Inspiration,  Supt.  Louis  P. 
Nash  of  Holyoke ;  Round  Table  Confer- 
ence, subject,  Interest,  discussion  led  by 
Miss     Adella     Woodcock,     Hartford,     Ct. 


Afternoon  Session.  First  Attempts  at 
l^rawing,  Walter  Sargent,  State  Normal 
School,  North  Adams.  Language  :  Its  Re- 
lation to  the  Work  of  the  Kindergarten, 
]\Iiss  Geraldine  O 'Grady,  New  York. 

During  the  month  of  March,  the  people 
of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  have  been  enjoying 
an  unusual  treat  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Kindergarten  Association. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison  of  Chicago  has 
been  giving  a  series  of  lectures  on  Great 
Literature,  Architecture,  Social  Better- 
ments, The  Moral  Training  of  Children, 
and  Modern  Education. 

The  old  Crocker  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion of  Spokane,  Wash. ,  has  been  reorgan- 
ized and  has  established  a  free  kindergarten. 
This  action  was  taken  as  a  result  of  the 
abolishment  of  the  kindergartens  as  a  part 
of  the  course  in  the  public  schools.  The 
new  kindergarten  has  been  opened  at  the 
Home  of  the  Friendless, with  fourteen  chil- 
dren, in  charge  of  Miss  Carrie  Smith. 

The  members  of  the  Mothers'  Club  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  are  devoting  themselves 
to  the  study  of  Hughes'  Froebel's  Education 
Laws.  This  club  is  maintaining  a  free 
kindergarten  in  the  city,  which  is  doing 
good  work. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
Anderson,  Ind.,  Free  Kindergarten  Associ- 
ationhaverecentlybeen  filed.  Theincorpora- 
tors  are  SarahE. Campbell, GeorgiaB.Bagot, 
Caroline  A.  Haugh,  and  Margaret  B. 
Wright.  Since  the  kindergarten  has  been 
established  at  Anderson  it  has  been  main- 
tained by  private  contributions,  but  it  was 
incorporated  so  that  hereafter  assistance 
might  lawfully  be  received  from  the  city 
school  board.  This  year  the  board  will 
give  $180  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
kindergarten,  but  after  this  ye-ar  the  board 
will  support  it  entirely. 

The  Free  Kindergarten  Association  of 
Moline,  111.,  finding  its  expenses  too  heavy, 
recently  decided  to  close  the  east  end  kin- 
dergarten at  Olivet  chapel,  and  Miss  Wil- 
son, in  charge  there,  was  transferred  else- 
where. The  people  in  the  seventh  ward, 
however,  have  decided  that  the  kindergar- 
ten is  a  necessary  thing  and  the  Dorcas 
Society,  have  undertaken  its  support.  Miss 
Josephine  Hill  and  Miss  (Jenevieve  Lyford 
have  been  appointed  kindergartners,  hold- 
ing afternoon  sessions  in  order  not  to  in- 
terfere witli  their  private  kindergarten. 
Miss  Wilson,  who  was  transferred  from 
Olivet,  is  in  charge  of  the  kindergarten  at 
the  new^  Garfield  school.  She  is  assisted 
by  Misses  Jennie  Aram  and  Luella  Jones. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Mothers'  Congress  a  i^lan  was  proposed  to 
form  an  association  of  Mothers,  Parents 
and  Teachers'  clubs  to  be  organized  by 
and  auxiliary  to  the  Ohio  Congress  of 
Mothers.  The  aim  of  the  association  is  to 
organize  a  club  in  connection  with  every 
church  and  every  public  school  in  the  city. 
The  purpose  of  this  effort  is  to  promote 
in  a  definite  way,  or  according  to  a  definite 


plan,  one  of  the  special  objects  of  the  Oliio 
Congress  of  Mothers,  which  is  the  organi- 
zation of  clubs  in  schools  and  churches. 
Two  addresses  were  given,  one  by  Mrs. 
Fred  Flowers  on  The  Aims  and  Purposes 
of  the  Congress  of  Mothers,  and  the  other 
by  Miss  Anna  M.  Osgood,  principal  of 
Avondale  School  and  organizer  of  the 
Avondale  Mothers'  Club,  on  "What  the 
Mothers'  Club  May  Do  for  the  School. 
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At  the  mothers'  meetings  held  in  the 
kindergarten  room  of  Miss  Nina  Brj'an  at 
Emporium,  Pa.,  it  is  proposed  to  read 
and  discuss  such  books  as  Mothers'  Ideals, 
Letters  to  Mothers,  Children's  Rights  and 
kindred  subjects  bearing  on  the  relation  of 
the  kindergarten  to  the  home. 

Ironville,  Ohio,  has  a  kindergarten  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Grace  Gordon,  who 
has  charge  of  the  one  at  Birmingham. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  in  closing  the  jniblic  kinder- 
gartens in  order  to  reduce  expenses,  has 
aroused  the  whole  city.  Friends  of  the 
kindergarten  in  clubs,  churches,  and  as- 
sociations are  stirring  up  the  question  in 
various  ways  and  are  forwarding  petitions 
to  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  stated 
that  at  one  meeting  the  secretary  had  so 
many  petitions  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  bring  them  all  before  the  board. 
The  public  may  well  view  with  alarm  so 
serious  a  step  as  the  complete  abandonment 
of  a  fundamental  part  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. If  the  Board  of  Education  of  Chi- 
cago fully  realized  the  inestimable  value  of 
the  earliest  right  beginnings  of  education 
that  affect  the  life  for  all  time,  the  kinder- 
garten grade  would  be  the  last  instead  of 
the  first  to  fall  before  the  ax  of  retrench- 
ment. 

Portland,  Maine,  hopes  to  have  three 
new  kindergartens  before  the  school  year 
closes.  Among  the  appropriations  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  on  estimates  for 
the  coming  municipal  year  was  one  of 
$3,000.00  for  the  establishment  of  three 
new  public  kindergartens  in  the  city.  The 
appropriation  was  approved  by  both  the 
board  of  aldermen  and  the  common  coun- 
cil. The  school  board  had  modestly 
planned  for  but  two  and  are  rejoiced  at 
the  larger  number. 

On  the  afternoon  of  January  17,  the 
New  York  Public  School  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation gave  a  delightful  reception  to 
those  of  its  number  who  had  become  brides 
during  the  past  year.  The  two  large  ad- 
joining kindergarten  rooms  in  Public 
School  Thirty  were  thrown  open,  and  ap- 
propriately decorated  entirely  in  white. 
Tea  was  served,  and  the  guests  were  in- 
formally entertained  with  jiiano  and  violin 
selections,  while  each  one  received,  on 
leaving,  a  miniature  white  box  of  plum 
cake,  which,  though  it  had  not  actually 
figured  at  a  wedding,  was  a  most  delicious 
imitation. 

The  Utica,  N.  Y.,  branch  of  the  Interna- 
tional   Kindergarten  Union    has  taken,  as 


special  work  this  year,  the  holding  of 
quarterly  public  parents'  meetings.  These 
meetings  have  been  largely  attended  and 
the  members  of  the  branch  liave  occasion 
to  feel  gratified  at  the  result  of  their  efforts. 
In  addition  to  these  meetings  each  kinder- 
gartner  holds  mothers'  meetings  monthly. 
A  weekly  conference  class  is  conducted  by 
Miss  Baum.  Once  a  month  new  songs, 
games,  and  stories  are  presented.  At 
the  other  meetings  certain  studies  have 
been  pursued  ;  at  present  the  class  is  study- 
ing De  Garmo's  Essentials  of  Methods. 

A  lecture  was  given  at  McCoy  Hall,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  March  4,  by  Miss  Susan  E. 
Blow,  on  the  Educational  Value  of  the 
Kindergarten  and  Its  Place  in  the  Public 
Schools.  The  lecture  was  provided  for  by 
the  Kindergarten  Training  School  of 
the  Baltimore  Kindergarten  Association. 
The  speaker  treated  the  subject  as  one  of 
great  public,  and  even  national,  importance 
and  urged  the  need,  at  the  present  time,  of 
the  incorporation  of  kindergartens  in  the 
regular  public  school  system. 

The  Eastern  Kindergarten  Association 
held  its  seventy-eighth  meeting  iii  the 
Parker  INIemorial,  Boston,  February  18. 
Miss  Katherine  R.  Pettit  was  the  speaker 
and  her  subject  was  The  Mountains  of 
Kentucky. 

The  New  Orleans,  La.,  Kindergarten 
Club  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting 
IMarch  1,  in  the  assembly  room  of  the 
Boys'  High  School,  with  Miss  I.  Barnett 
presiding.  There  were  three  topics  for 
discussion  :  What  is  the  Object  of  the 
Spring  Work?  How  Shall  the  Principle 
be  Illustrated?  What  Shall  be  the  Climax? 

The  spring  term  of  the  Free  Kindergarten 
at  ^Michigan  City,  Ind.,  has  opened  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Lydia  Herrick,  the 
newly  elected  principal.  The  assistants  are 
Misses  Florence  Couden,  Dorothy  Arm- 
strong, and  Mary  Seeger. 

Miss  Leslie  King  has  resigned  as  kinder- 
gartner  in  the  Sewall  school  at  ISIelrose, 
Mass.,  to  take  a  position  in  Lexington. 
Miss  Emma  C.  French  of  Youle  street  has 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  position. 

Salem,  Mass.,  now  has  three  kindergar- 
tens. 

Miss  Elsie  Kimball  has  been  appointed 
as  assistant  at  the  Cleveland  avenue  kin- 
dergarten, Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Arrangements  are  being  perfected  for  a 
kindergarten  to  open  for  the  spring  term  in 
Proctor,  Vt. 
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THE  HUMOR  OF  CHILDHOOD, 


By  Samuel  M.  Crothers. 


'T'  HAT  children  laugh  is  a  matter 
of  common  observation;  but 
does  the  merriment  of  childhood  bear 
any  resemblance  to  that  genial  appre- 
ciation of  the  incongruous  which  is 
the  comj)ensation  of  maturer  minds 
for  some  disillusions  ? 

I  do  not  care  to  make  a  broad  gen- 
eralization. All  children  do  not  have 
an  appreciation  of  real  humor ;  nei- 
ther, for  that  matter,  do  all  middle- 
aged  persons  enjoy  Montaigne.  Still, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  hu- 
morous view  of  the  world  is  often  at- 
tained at  an  early  age. 

The  trouble  lies  in  our  lack  of 
ability  to  recognize  it.  It  is  difficult 
tc  get  the  point  of  view.  We  com- 
plain because  the  child  does  not  see 
the  humor  in  what  we  call  children's 
books.  He  does  not  recognize  the 
delicate  satire  in  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land or  Through  the  Looking  Glass. 
How  should  he  know  that  the  reason- 
ing of  Himipty  Dumpty  is  very  much 
like  that  which  one  mav  hear  from 


grave  metaphysicians  ?  Stevenson's 
Child  Garden  of  Verses,  in  spite  of 
its  apparent  simplicity,  or  rather  be- 
cause of  it,  is  over  the  child's  head. 
One  must  have  had  some  experi- 
ence before  he  can  smile  at  the  ex- 
pression of  kindh^  s^aupathy  with 
foreigners : — 

"You  have  cuiioiis  things  to  eat, 
I  am  fed  on  proper  meat ; 
You  must  dwell  beyond  the  foam, 
But  I  am  safe,  and  live  at  home. 
Little  Indian,  Sioux  or  Crow, 
Little  frosty  Eskimo, 
Little  Turk  or  riapanee, 
Don't  you  wish  that  you  were  me?" 

Why  not?  asks  the  five-year-old; 
and  it  may  even  be  that  papa,  look- 
ing up  from  his  newspaper  article  on 
the  benevolent  assimilation  of  strange 
jDCoples,  echoes,  why  not  ? 

A  teacher  may  have  the  idea  that 
the  demure  little  people  under  her 
charge  have  no  sense  of  humor,  and 
that  she  should  do  something  to  de- 
velop it.  Could  she  see  the  transfor- 
mation that  takes  place  the  moment 
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she  leaves  the  room,  her  fears  would 
be  relieved.  She  would  realize  that 
she  had  been  presiding  over  an  acad- 
emy of  wits.  Every  variety  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  incongruous  is 
manifested,  from  keen  satire  and 
broad  caricature  to  the  gentle  irony 
of  the  little  girl  who  dearly  loves 
"Teacher,"  but  who  cannot  be  alto- 
gether unmindful  of  her  foibles. 

There  is  no  real  malice  in  it;  it  is 
the  same  kind  of  pleasure  which  we 
grown-up  people  have  when  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  the 
weaknesses  of  those  who  attempt  to 
improve  us. 

It  requires  imagination  to  enter 
into  the  real  humor  of  childhood. 
There  must  be  a  reversal  of  ordinary 
views.  We  must  look  at  Gulliver 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Lillipu- 
tians. What  a  queer  mountain  of 
flesh  he  is,  and  how  laughable  his 
affectation  of  sprightliness !  How 
ridiculous  it  is  to  be  so  large ! 

The  average  man  finds  something 
humorous  in  the  attempt  to  explain 
an}i;hing  that  is  really  beyond  his 
comprehension.  I  remember  being 
pleased  at  the  naivete  of  that  eminent 
rhetorician.  Dr.  Blair,  when,  in  writ- 
ing of  the  sublime,  he  declared :  "The 
secret  of  being  sublime  is  to  say  great 
things  in  few  and  simple  words."  I 
have  been  reminded  of  this  when  ex- 
plaining to  a  certain  little  girl  the 
rules  of  spelling.  An  elusive  smile 
revealed  to  me  the  fact  that  she  re- 
garded my  exposition  of  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  process,  precisely  as 
I  did  the  "secret"  of  Dr.  Blair.  To 
her  the  fundamental  absurdity  lay  in 
the  plausible  assiunption  that  spelling 


could  be  learned.  To  her  it  was  a 
mystery  not  to  be  inquired  into. 

The  fundamental  incongruity  be- 
tween the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher 
and  the  taught  runs  through  the  whole 
educational  process.  The  pupil  is 
never  quite  certain  what  it  is  all 
about,  and  therefore  gives  only  a  hu- 
morous acquiescence.  I  still  remem- 
ber the  amusement  with  which  the 
class  in  Greek,  in  a  certain  prepara- 
tory school,  looked  upon  the  amiable 
foible  of  the  instructor  who  sought  to 
make  us  share  his  delusion  that  the 
Iliad  was  delightful,  not  to  say  in- 
spiring, poetry.  We  knew  better, 
though  politeness  required  that  we 
should  not  tell  him  so.  He,  poor 
man,  flattered  himself  that  the  look 
of  rapt  attention  and  the  well-timed 
leading  questions  indicated  that  we 
were  catching  the  spirit  of  Homer; 
when  they  really  meant  only  that  we 
were  anxious,  by  guile,  to  escape  from 
the  bondage  of  the  letter. 

A  great  deal  that  passes  for 
"naughtiness"  in  children  is  humor- 
ous rather  than  serious.  When  a 
child  of  four,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
declares,  "I  don't  want  to  be  good  any 
more !"  it  is  not  an  exhibition  of  in- 
fant depravity.  It  is  an  act  of  re- 
bellion against  the  goddess  of  the 
Dunciad. 

"  In  clouded   ]\Iajesty  here   Dulness  shone  ; 
Four  guardian    Virtues,  round,  support 
her  throne." 

It  is  the  demand  for  "cakes  and  ale." 
Fortunately,  the  cakes  and  ale  of  the 
nursery  and  the  kindergarten  are 
harmless,  and  have  an  educational 
value  of  their  own. 

There  is  an  awesome  story  of  a 
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youthful  humorist  whose  whim  it  was 
not  to  pronounce  the  letter  F — or  was 
it  some  other  letter  ?  Had  he  be- 
longed to  a  family  where  there  was 
a  genial  appreciation  of  such  absurd- 
ities he  would  soon  have  been  laughed 
out  of  his  prejudice,  and  have  come 
to  a  more  catholic,  alphabetical  taste. 
Unfortunatelv,  his  mother  was  made 
of  stem  stuff  and  chose  this  as  the  oc- 
casion for  that  contest  of  wills  which 
some  moralists  think  necessary  to 
family  discipline.  We  all  know  of 
the  days  and  nights  spent  in  the 
struggle.  After  the  war  had  actually 
begun  it  was  perhaps  as  well  for  the 
progress  of  civilization  that  it  should 
end  as  it  did.  Had  the  small  bov 
gained  the  victory  there  would  have 
been  no  living  in  the  same  house  with 
him.     I  am  free  to  confess,  however, 


that  I  should  not  esteem  it  a  privi- 
lege to  live  in  the  same  house  with 
his  mother,  either. 

The  teacher  who  allows  something 
for  the  free  play  of  humor  avoids 
many  unnecessary  contests,  and  has 
all  the  more  strength  for  .what  is 
really  important.  It  is  a  great  thing 
in  dealing  -with  human  beings,  young 
01-  old,  to  know  when  to  change  the 
subject. 

The  Mock  Turtle,  carried  away  by 
his  own  love  of  knowledge,  was  en- 
gaged in  imparting  to  Alice  informa- 
tion beyond  her  capacity  to  receive. 

''That 's  enough  about  lessons," 
the  Gryphon  interrupted  in  a  very  de- 
cided tone ;  "tell  her  something  about 
the  games  now." 

I  believe  that  the  Gryphon  was 
rio^ht. 


LITTLE    MAIDEN    MERRYHEART. 


By  Edith  H.  Kinney. 

Little  Maiden  Merryheart, 
You  have  won  the  sunshine's  art; 
You  have  stolen  spring-'s  soft  ways, 
Weaving  them  in  winsome  plays. 
Though  you  know  it  not  nor  guess. 
You  have  banished  weariness, — 
Put  the  shadows  all  to  flight 
With  your  eyes'  unclouded  light. 
Bleak  I  deemed  the  world  to-day ; 
Swings  the  door — and  presto  !     May 
In  my  room!  and  from  your  throat 
Laughter  like  the  bhiebird's  note ! 
Tell  mo,  dear:  what  is  the  name 
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Of  the  region  whence  you  came  ? 
Such  a  glad  place  it  must  be ! 
Is  it  Blithebiu-g-by-the-Sea  ? 
Smilingly  you  answer  not. 
All !  I  have  the  very  spot ! 
'T  is  those  Happy  Isles,  no  doubt, 
That  the  poets  sing  about. 
This  it  is  that  makes  your  mirth 
Seem  the  gladdest  thing  of  earth. 
Child,  you  help  us  all  so  far 
Just  in  being  what  you  are — 
Mistress  of  joy's  magic  art, 
Little  Maiden  Merryheart ! 


SOME  WASTES  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


By  Caroline  T.   Haven. 


T  jST  view  of  the  many  sins  of 
omission  and  commission  with 
which  the  kindergarten  is  constantly 
charged,  justly  or  unjustly,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  note  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  general  management  which 
indicates  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
recognition  of  law  and  order.  The 
public  school  with  its  emphasis  on 
times  and  seasons  has  forced  the  kin- 
dergarten connected  with  it  to  ob- 
serve clocks  and  signals,  roll  calls  and 
reports,  until  punctuality  and  busi- 
ness-like methods  are  accepted  facts, 
these  habits  extending  to  a  consider- 
able extent  to  those  kindergartens 
outside  the  pale  of  the  pnblic  school 
system.  So,  too,  the  rules  of  good 
housekeeping  are  better  observed  and 
there  are  fewer  siams  of  the  confu- 


sion that  often  arises  when  many 
things  are  to  be  put  into  small  com- 
pass. 

Simpler  decorative  effects  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  adornments  of  the  room 
and  the  eye  is  less  frequently  wearied 
by  inharmonious  colors  or  by  undue 
numbers  of  pictures,  while  the  work 
of  the  children  is  generally  omitted 
from  all  schemes  of  decoration. 

Hygienic  conditions  receive  more 
consideration,  and  the  general  neat- 
ness, even  in  sections  where  effort  is 
needed  to  obtain  this,  testify  to  the 
patience  and  tact  of  the  kindergart- 
ner  in  bringing  about  this  needed  re- 
form. 

Yet  we  have  still  much  to  do  in  this 
direction,  for  poor  ventilation,  insuf- 
ficient   light    through    bad    arrange- 
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meiits  of  tables  and  chairs,  overheated 
rooms  or  sudden  changes  in  tempera- 
ture, are  all  too  common.  Such  con- 
ditions are  good  gTound  for  the 
spread  of  disease  and,  though  not  en- 
tirely under  the  control  of  the  teacher, 
need  her  intelligent  care  in  creating 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  improve- 
ment in  these  important  matters. 

There  are  also  to  be  seen,  here  and 
there,  expenditures  of  time,  strength, 
and  nervous  force  which  dissipate  the 
energy  of  the  teacher  and,  reacting 
on  the  children,  rob  them  of  the 
serenity  that  accompanies  simple  and 
natural  pla}-.  jSTone  of  us,  perhaps, 
have  ourselves  so  well  under  control 
that  we  are  guiltless  here,  and  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  our  wastes  in  this  direction. 

A  visit  to  one  kindergarten  showed 
that  twenty  minutes  by  the  clock  was 
given  to  the  preparation  for  the  "Gift 
period"  which  Was  scheduled  to  last 
half  an  hour ;  and  this  was  not  done 
by  a  novice,  but  by  a  kindergartner 
of  experience  and  ability.  Some  tinae 
was  devoted  to  the  proper  jDosition  for 
receiving  the  boxes,  which  were  later 
slowly  distributed  by  one  child,  who 
laboriously  placed  them  at  a  required 
distance  and  persistently  waited  for 
the  "thank  you"  which  was  not  often 
spontaneously  given,  and  which  some- 
times was  not  elicited  without  the  per- 
suasion of  the  teacher.  This  accom- 
plished, the  hands  became  birds  fly- 
ing through  the  air,  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  representing  the  beak, 
which  finally  pulled  out  the  cover  a 
little.  More  fluttering  of  birds,  and 
the  boxes  were  turned  over  once ;  and 
with  several  repetitions  of  the  flight 


and  descent,  the  blocks  were  at  last 
revealed,  though  little  time  was  left 
for  their  use. 

Another  formal  method  for  open- 
ing that  is  sometimes  seen  is  accom- 
panied by  singing 

"  We  '11  place  the  boxes  straight, 
We  'II  place  the  boxes  straight, 
We  '11  place  the  boxes  straight 
And  then  we  '11  fold  our  hands." 

Then  follow 

"  We  '11  pull  the  covers  out,  etc." 
"  We  '11  turn  the  boxes  over,  etc." 

the  refrain  coming  in  in  every  case, 
"  And  then  we  '11  fold  our  hands." 

This  rather  lengthy  process  has  a 
variation  in  which  undue  time  is 
given  to  placing  at  call  one  hand  or 
the  other  on  back  side,  top  side,  right 
side,  any  side  but  the  inside;  and 
though  this  may  be  given  in  a  playful 
way,  it  must  be  tiresome  enough  to 
little  people  whose  fingers  ache  to 
build.  The  boxes  holding  the  vari- 
ous blocks  are  certainly  most  useful, 
serving  to  keep  a  given  number  to- 
gether and  aiding  in  the  distribution 
and  collecting.  But  the  essential  of 
the  Gift  is  within  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  most  effective  results  could 
be  obtained  by  removing  the  box  eas- 
ily, quickly,  and,  of  course,  in  an  or- 
derly manner,  leaving  the  blocks  free 
for  the  various  lessons  of  form,  num- 
ber,  direction  and  position  or  for  free 
building. 

The  continued  marching  aroimd 
and  around  a  room  with  no  change  of 
step  or  time  becomes  most  monoto- 
nous, and  one  does  not  wonder  that 
it  is  effectually  used  as  the  first  exer- 
cise  of   the   morning   to    "work   off 
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superfluous  energy  and  make  the  chil- 
dren more  quiet  for  the  morning 
circle";  though  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  said  energy  could  be  turned  to 
some  good  account  instead  of  being 
repressed  by  this  deadening  process. 
Many  devices  used  occasionally 
with  good  effect  lose  any  value  they 
may  possess  through  constant  repeti- 
tion. Thus  children  may  enjoy  the 
play  mth  the  feathery  "fairies' wand" 
which  puts  them  to  sleep  till  a  second 
touch  dissolves  the  magic  spell;  but 
the  advisability  of  the  repetition  of 
its  use  nearly  every  day  for  the  whole 
year  is  indeed  to  be  questioned.  If 
there  is  need  of  a  rest  time,  are  there 
not  other  ways  to  obtain  it  ? 

"What  shall  be  said  of  some  of  our 
devices  for  gaining  order  or  for  hold- 
ing attention  ?  Shall  we  rely  on  the 
versatile  fairy  who  takes  up  her  abode 
now  in  a  box  of  tablets  or  sticks,  or 
again  hides  in  the  weaving  portfolio 
or  the  jar  of  clay  ?  We  knock  at  her 
door  and  hear  her  oft-repeated  state- 
ment that  she  cannot  come  out  till 
Johnny's  hands  are  folded  or  Mary's 
feet  are  properly  placed;  and  we  are 
duly  gratified  when  all  the  conditions 
are  met.  But  what  of  the  children 
during  this  monologue?  We  have 
given  them  neither  a  scientific  fact 
nor  an  artistic  story,  while  the  effect 
on  will-power  is  questionable.  The 
fairy,  the  brownie,  the  elves,  may  be 
brought  to  the  children  in  a  more 
legitimate  way, — a  way  in  which  the 
distinction  between  truth  and  fancy 
is  more  readily  discriminated. 

Every  kindcrgartner  knows  that 
her  best  laid  plans  "gang  aft  agley," 
perhaps  because  of  the  weather,  or  of 


outside  attractions,  or  of  a  mistake  in 
choice  of  material  or  lack  of  their 
proper  presentation.  She  naturally 
desires  to  stimulate  the  unawakened 
interest  and  the  tendency  is  to  exag- 
gerate her  own  interest,  hoping  by 
this  to  arouse  some  enthusiasm 
among  her  charges.  The  result  often 
shows  continued  apathy  on  the  part 
of  the  children  and  exhausted  nerve 
force  in  the  teacher. 

A  kindergarten  was  observed  one 
rather  warm  day  in  early  summer. 
The  day  previous  had  been  a  city  holi- 
day, and  the  children  had  nearly  all 
been  on  excursions  from  which  they 
had  not  recovered.   They  looked  phys- 
ically tired  and  the  hot  and  humid  air. 
increased    their    listlessness.     There 
was  little  animation  sho^vn  in  either 
talk   or   song,    and   more   than   once 
there  had  been  calls  for  help  in  the 
singing,   sometimes  as  entreaty   and 
again  as  command.     A  few  were  will- 
ing to  tell  a  neighbor  of  the  pleasures 
of  yesterday,  but  declined  to  make 
more  public  matter  of  their  st9ries. 
One  small  boy  in  response  to  several 
importunities  at  last  announced  that 
he  was  at  the  seashore.     "Oh,  chil- 
dren,"      said      the      kindcrgartner, 
"Johnny  was  at  the  seashore  yester- 
day!"    A  few  languidly   responded 
"So  was  I";  and  the  small  Johnny, 
in  answer  to  a  direct  question,  con- 
tinued: "I  had  a  pail  and  shovel." 
"Johnny  had  a  pail  and  shovel,"  re- 
peated the  kindergartner  slowly  and 
with  great  emphasis ;  and  again  there 
was  but  slight  response. 

As  if  requesting  the  greatest  pos- 
sible favor  she  next  asked  Johnny  to 
bring    the    precious    toys    the    next 
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day ;  to  whicli  he  stolidly  replied,  picture  book,  the  sand  table,  the  mak- 
"They  're  here  now."  The  kinder-  ing  of  the  scrapbook,  the  undirected 
gartner  clasped  her  hands  together  play  with  blocks, — any  of  these 
while  she  impressively  announced  might  have  occupied  those  children 
this  last  fact  to  the  other  children,  till  their  physical  weariness  had 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  implements  passed  and  normal  activities  were  re- 
there  was  another  ecstasy,  while  she  sumed.  Some  such  course  could 
almost  shrieked :  "Look !  look  at  it !  hardly  have  harmed  the  children,  and 
It 's  a  red  pail !"  it  would  surely  have  produced  less 

The  moral  tone  of  the  kindergarten  waste  of  nervous  power  on  the  part 

is  lowered  by  such  exaggeration  of  in-  of   the   teacher.     Perhaps   when  we 

terest,  for  children  are  quick  to  de-  have   grown   wiser   in   such   matters 

tect  insincerity  in  tone  and  manner,  there  will  be  fewer  cases  of  nervous 

and  to  resent,  unconsciously,  at  least,  prostration    among    the    kindergart- 

its  implication.  ners,   and  possibly  less  arrested  de- 

Under  such  conditions  as  described,  velopment  in  the  children, 
might  it  not  have  been  better  to  fore-  An  English  writer,  discussing  some 

go  the  usual  program,  and,  cutting  social  problems,  says:     "The  history 

short  the  morning  talk,  to  provide  the  of  progress  is  the  record  of  a  gradual 

children    with    materials    for   table  diminution  of  waste."     Can  we  not 

work  that  would  require  the  mini-  make  an  application  of  this  to  our 

mum  of  concentrated  attention  ?   The  kindergarten  practice  ? 


REYNARD, 

By  Alix  Thorn. 

As  light  as  a  feather  you  steal  through  the  meadow 
Where  tender  grass  shows  in  the  early  spring  days, 

Your  bushy  tail  waving,  your  eager  eyes  glancing. 
Where  green  rushes  lean  and  the  silver  brook  strays. 

As  red  as  the  buds  that  the  maples  are  swelling 

Is  the  coat  soft  and  fine  you  have  donned  for  the  spring ; 

And  little  you  care  for  the  chill,  pelting  raindrops. 
Or  keen,  boist'rous  winds,  O  you  merry,  free  thing ! 

Ah !  sly  Mr.  Fox,  I  can  guess  what  you  're  seeking ! — 
The  little  shy  rabbits  that  live  in  the  wood. 
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You  'd  catch  those  gay  bunnies,  my  mischievous  fellow ; 
Ah,  well  do  I  know  you  I     You  would  if  you  could ! 

Through  fields  bright  with  moonlight  you  flit  like  a  shadow, 
And  visit  the  farmyards  where  sleepy  fowls  stay; 

!Nor  pause  for  the  sun  to  peep  over  the  hilltop — 
Like  a  Will-o'-the-Wisp  you  are  off  and  away. 


KINDERGARTEN  ACTIVITIES. 


By  Katherine  Beebe. 


CHAPTEK    IV. 

GARDENING. 

CTAETIKG  with  very  little  we 
have  gTadually  accumulated  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  exigencies 
of  kindergarten  gardening.  We  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  win- 
dow plants  as  we  want  we  will  slip 
and  pot  during  the  summer,  or  with 
the  children  early  in  September.  We 
tie  closely  to  geraniums  and  Wander- 
ing Jew,  although  English  and  other 
ivies  have  proved  responsive,  as  have 
some  of  the  various  plants  contrib- 
uted by  the  children.  We  enjoy 
planting  an  orchard,  using  apple,  or- 
ange, lemon,  peach,  pear  and  plum 
seeds.  A  vegetable  garden  consist- 
ing of  a  grain  of  corn,  a  bean,  a  pea, 
a  potato,  an  onion,  a  turnip  and  a 
carrot  also  inspires  much  interest. 
We  buy,  as  we  can  afford  them,  Chi- 
nese lilv  and  other  bulbs,  and  some 
blooming  plants,  such  as  daffodils 
and  chrysanthemums.  We  get  these 
treasures  oftentimes  by  means  of  our 
unique  system  of  banking.  In  each 
kindergarten  is  a  toy  bank ;  one  bears 


the  semblance  of  dog  with  an  open 
hungry  mouth,  another  of  an  owl, 
and  the  third  of  a  mother  eagle  who 
drops  pennies  placed  in  her  beak  in 
the  general  direction  of  two  eaglets, 
who  give  a  fascinating  squeak  at  the 
dramatic  moment.  These  birds  and 
beasts  are  all  fond  of  gum  and  candy 
pennies;  in  fact,  they  care  for  no 
other  kind.  They  never  under  any 
circumstances  eat  Sunday  school 
money,  and  have  an  aversion  for  that 
which  is  being  saved  up  at  home  for 
any  good  purpose.  Since  most  chil- 
dren who  go  to  public  schools,  and 
especially  those  from  the  poorer 
classes,  have  many  "gum  and  candy 
pennies"  given  to  them  we  are  in  the 
course  of  a  year  able  to  divert  quite 
a  considerable  sum  from  the  little 
shops  full  of  alluring  prize  packages, 
candy  cigars,  and  yards  of  licorice, 
into  the  hollow  and  ever-vawnino;  in- 
teriors  of  our  menageries.  The  ani- 
mals are  always  very  grateful  when 
fed  and  clank  their  thanks  in  a  way 
that  fills  the  small  benefactor  Avith 
pride  and  joy. 

One  of  our  earliest  purchases  was 
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a  load  of  black  earth  which  was  placed 
in  one  corner  of  the  school  yard.  In 
the  fall  we  add  street  scrapings  and 
leaves  to  this,  so  that  it  gTows  richer 
from  year  to  year  and  is  just  so  much 
the  better  for  filling  pots  and  boxes. 
From  this  heap,  in  small  wheelbar- 
rows and  wagons,  we  carry  a  top 
dressing  to  our  outdoor  garden  beds. 

In  tlie  spring  our  first  work  is  the 
clearing  away  of  winter  rubbish. 
Sometimes  this  necessitates  a  bonfire. 
After  the  garden  beds  are  made,  we 
are,  now,  sufficiently  wily  to  allow 
the  first  growth  of  weeds  to  come  up 
before  we  plant.  This  main  crop 
consists  of  wheat,  oats  and  corn. 
These  are  well  up  before  school  closes 
and  are  reaped  for  us  during  vacation, 
so  that  when  we  come  back  we  have 
sheaves  and  corn-ears,  first  for  deco- 
ration and  later  for  use.  The  wheat 
we  thresh  and  a;rind  for  a  vearly 
cake-baking  festival.  Unbolted  flour 
stirred  up  with  a  little  milk,  salt,  and 
baking  powder,  and  fried  in  butter 
makes  excellent  "panny-cakes,"  as 
we  have  good  reason  to  know.  The 
oat  sheaf  becomes  a  birds'  Christmas 
tree  on  the  last  day  of  the  winter 
term,  and,  when  spring  comes,  is  in 
great  demand  for  sparrows'  nests. 
The  corn  we  shell  and  use  for  seed 
work  and  chains. 

In  our  other  garden  beds  we  have 
learned  to  plant  for  late  results.  For 
seed  pods  we  like  gourds,  wild  cucum- 
ber, Japanese  lantern  plant,  ground 
cherry,  and  a  bean  which  bears  a  pur- 
ple pod.  In  the  flower  beds  we  plant 
asters,  dwarf  sunflowers,  cosmos, 
marigolds,  and  snapdragons,  because 
all  of  these  bloom  in  September  or 


October.  For  a  decorative  effect 
nothing  is  better  than  the  castor  bean, 
since  that  impressive  plant  does  not 
really  get  do^vn,  or  rather  come  up, 
to  business  until  school  opening  time. 

After  our  seedlings  are  well  up  we 
have  to  do  one  thorough  job  of  weed- 
ing before  school  closes,  after  which 
the  whole  plantation  must  be  surren- 
dered to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Lord  High  Janitor.  In  our  kinder- 
gartens we  are  most  fortunate  in  find- 
ing him  a  kind  and  friendly  helper. 
One  year  we  were  able  to  leave  a  little 
money  with  him,  which  he  used  in  giv- 
ing employment  to  certain  well-known 
restless  spirits  in  the  neighborhood 
who  might  otherwise  have  committed 
depredations   on  our   cherished  plot. 

In  one  of  our  kindergarten  yards 
we  have  had  for  years  a  real  tree-nurs- 
ery. In  late  May  and  in  June,  the 
children  dig  up  tiny  elms,  maples, 
box-elders,  and  other  trees,  and  trans- 
plant them  to  a  sheltered  spot.  Some 
of  these  are  now  such  good-sized  trees 
that  they  have  had  to  be  transferred 
to  the  open  lawn.  Willow^  switches 
planted  in  the  spring  soon  become 
trees,  as  we  have  found ;  and  we  have 
grown  to  be  especially  fond  of  our 
little  cottonwoods,  since  they,  too, 
make  rapid  growth. 

A  quantity  of  perennial  hardy  dai- 
sies set  out  in  our  gardens  is  a  source 
of  ever-recurring  September  delight; 
for  in  that  month  the  flowers  are  at 
their  best.  Not  only  do  they  make 
beautiful  bouquets  for  the  schoolroom, 
but  they  seem  to  nod  and  smile  a  cor- 
dial welcome  as  we  come  back  to  be- 
gin each  new  year's  work. 
To  be  continued. 


PRELIMINARY  WEAVING. 

By  Grace  Gallaudet  Kendall. 

r\  NE  of  the  many  problems  that  mat,  going  over  and  under !    Why  not 

the  kindergartner  must  solve  is  make  a  big  jump  and  get  there  with- 

how  to  make  the  Occupations  simple  out    so    much    fuss  ?"     Some    such 

yet  worth  while  with  the  very  little  thought  as  this  may  explain  that  er- 

children.  ratio  wandering  of  the  slat  across  the 

Weaving  has  presented  great  diffi-  mat,  that  is  so  discouraging  to  the 
culties  in  this  respect,  and  practical  inexperienced  but  conscientious  kin- 
workers  have  offered  many  valu-  dergartner,  who,  for  the  moment,  has 
able  suggestions  for  preliminary  steps  forgotten  that  weaving  is  a  means  and 
that  shall  lead  to  the  mastery  of  the  not  an  end. 
principle  of  weaving.  We  all  admit  the  power  of  imagi- 

These  devices — the  weaving  game,  nation.     It   helps   to   play   one    day 

weaving  the  children's  hands,  weav-  that  we  are  making  cloth  for  dolly's 

ing  through  the  backs  of  chairs  and  clothes,   another,  flannel  for  Mary's 

settees,  weaving  through  broad  strips  new  baby ;  but  after  all  is  said  and 

of  cloth  stretched  on  a  large  wooden  done,   the  weaving  is   up-hill  work, 

frame — are  all  helpful,  if  they  are  especially  if,  to  the  oft-repeated  ques- 

made  playful,   and  can  be  managed  tion :  "Can  we  take  them  home  ?"  we 

in  such  a  way  that  the  children  are  must  give  a  disappointing  answer, 
really   busy.     None    but   those    who  This  question  is  a  legitimate  one. 

have  tried  these  means  can  realize  the  The  desire  for  possession  is  strong  in 

importance  of  that  if.  every  heart.     Froebel  warns  us  again 

Where,  oh,  where  was  that  "feel-  and  again  to  let  the  children  find  some 

ing  of  pleasantness"  that  Froebel  in-  use  for  the  things  they  make, 
sists  shall  accompany  every  Occupa-  In  small  classes,  various  devices, 

tion,  the  day  we  tried  weaving  the  such    as   weaving  rugs   for  the   doll 

backs  of  our  chairs  ?     Where  was  it  house  from  pieces  of  braid,  are  prac- 

when  we  began  to  use  those  large  oil-  tical ;  but  in  the  public  kindergartens, 

cloth  mats,  that  were  to  free  us  from  with  classes  numbering  from  twenty 

all  danger  of  nervous  strain?     The  to    thirty    children    averaging    four 

slats  were  firm  and  stiff,  the  oilcloth  years  of  age  or  under,  such  fascinatr 

strong  and  limber.     If  the  child  had  ing  plans  are  difiicult  if  not  impos- 

eaught  the  idea,  all  went  well ;  but  if  sible.     We  are  brought  back  to  our 

he  had  not — !  problem:    How   shall   we   make  the 

"It  takes  so  long  to  get  across  the  weaving  so   simple  that  little   folk* 
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will  like  it  and  not  be  discouraged,  follow  the  six  standard  colors,  as  a 

and  how  shall  we  make  it  seem  worth  lielp  in  giving  out  the  work  quickly, 

while  to  them,  and  not  just  a  perpet-  When  John  has  finished  his  yellow 

ual   learning  how,   with   nothing  to  mat,  she  knows  at  once  that  he  is  to 

show  for  it  ?  have  a  green  one  next.     She  also  cut 

Mrs.    Hailmann's   mats   might  be  her  strips  so  that  the  proper  number 

used  advantageously  with  a  few  of  for  each  mat  was  fastened  together 

our  children  of  four  years.      These  at  one  end,  and  rounded  at  the  other, 

mats,  however,  involve  the  use  of  the  This  also  helps  in  the  ease  of  distri- 

needle,  and  of  the  thin  strips  that  tear  bution,   besides   giving   the   children 

easily;  and  the  management  of  them  tlie    pleasure    of    tearing    apart    the 

is  too  difficult  for  the  class  as  a  whole,  strips,  as  the  ''big"  children  do. 

Mme.  Maria  Kraus-Boelte  has  The  cutting  of  these  mats  and 
planned  a  fascinating  series  with  strips  by  hand  is  such  a  laborious 
cardboard  and  slats,  and  some  one  in  process  that  the  aid  of  machinery  has 
Baltimore  has  furnished  the  idea  of  been  sought,  and  this  series  of  pre- 
mats  and  strips  made  of  colored  liminary  weaving  is  now  on  the  mar- 
linen  ;  but  in  both  of  these  cases  the  ket  at  a  price  which  brings  it  within 
materials    are    used    over    and    over  reach  of  all. 

again,  and  the  child  cannot  take  his  These  simple  paper  mats  give  us 

work  home.  what  we  need  to  make  the  weaving 

Mme.  Kraus's  series  has  suggested  seem  worth  while  to  our  youngest 
to  the  Boston  kindergartners  some-  children.  They  love  the  bright  colors, 
thing  that  may  be  taken  home.  They  The  promise  that  the  mats  are  to  be 
have  planned  a  series  of  six  mats  cut  taken  home  or  to  be  kept  for  the  chil- 
from  the  colored  folding  paper  of  dren's  "books"  makes  willing  work- 
four  by  four  inches.  The  strips  used  ers.  If  one  could  be  used  now  and 
with  these  mats  are  cut  from  the  gray  then  to  decorate  a  present  for  moth- 
mounting  paper,  which  is  stiff  enough  er's  or  father's  birthday,  they  would 
to  make  it  possible  to  weave  them  become  all  the  more  precious, 
without  a  needle  if  the  ends  are  For  the  first  difficult  steps  in  leam- 
rounded.  ISTo.  1  has  two  cuts  only,  ing  how  to  weave,  however,  some- 
and  through  these  one  broad  strip  is  thing  different  from  paper  is  needed, 
to  be  run.  ISTo.  2  has  three  cuts,  and  because  paper  tears  so  easily.  The 
carries  two  narrower  strips.  No.  3  use  of  the  small  paper  mats  suggested 
has  four  cuts,  and  carries  three  still  the  making  of  a  series  of  similar 
narrower  strips.  And  so  the  progres-  small  oilcloth  mats,  that  should  be 
sion  goes,  up  to  ISTo.  6,  which  has  less  expensive  than  Mme.  Kraus's 
seven  cuts,  making  possible  the  use  series,  or  than  those  made  of  linen, 
of  six  strips.  This  presents  a  series  A  series  of  four  has  been  found  use- 
of  increasing  difficulty  which  has  ful.  They  measure  respectively  3  x 
been  found  to  work  well.  ^l,  3^  x  4f ,  4  x  4^,  and  4^  x  5  inches, 

One  kindergartner  made  her  series  and  are  cut  with  two,  three,  four,  and 
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five  slits,  measuring  2f,  2^,  2f,  and 
3^  inches  respectively.  A  narrow 
strip  of  the  oilcloth  is  cut  away  from 
each  slit  that  the  slats  may  be  woven 
through  with  ease.  The  colored  slats 
measuring  ten  inches  in  length  are 
cut  in  two  for  this  weaving.  Six  of 
these  five-inch  slats  can  be  used  in 
mats  ~^o.  1  and  ISTo.  2,  seven  in  J^o. 
3,  and  eight  in  'Eo.  4. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
about  large  material,  the  qliildren  do 
love  things  that  are  "cunning"  and 
little.  They  delight  in  these  mats 
that  can  be  easily  finished  in  one 
period.     By  the  time  the  first  mat 


has  been  finished,  the  principle  of 
weaving  begins  to  grow  clear.  After 
the  second  one  has  firmly  fixed  this 
principle,  it  would  be  well  to  attempt 
i^os.  1  and  2  of  the  paper  series.  ISTos. 
3  and  4  of  the  oilcloth  mats  could  be 
followed  by  3  and  4  in  the  paper,  and 
then  5  and  6  would  present  no  diffi- 
culty. 

Children  who  have  had  the  expe- 
rience of  weaving  happily,  in  this 
simple  way,  during  their  first  year  in 
the  kindergarten,  should  be  ready, 
during  the  second  year,  to  get  the  en- 
joyment and  development  from  the 
occupation  that  Froebel  intended. 


THE  BROWNIES, 

(ADAPTED  FROM  MRS.   EWING.) 
By  Jane  L.   Hoxie. 


O  UCII  wonderful  stories  as  grand- 
mother told  Johnnie  and  Tom- 
my !  Stories  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins, 
of  dwarfs  and  fairies;  and  once  she 
told  them  about  a  brownie  that  was 
said  to  have  lived  in  their  own  family 
long,  long  ago, — a  brownie  who  did 
all  manner  of  wonderful  and  use- 
ful things.  He  was  a  little  fel- 
low  no  larger  than  Tommy,  she 
said,  but  very  active  and  very 
shy.  He  slept  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  and  no  one  ever  saw  him ;  but, 
early  in  the  morning,  when  all  the 
family  were  in  their  beds,  this 
brownie  would  get  up,  sweep  the 
room,  build  the  fire,  spread  the  table," 


milk  the  cow,  churn  the  cream,  bring 
the  water,  scrub  and  dust,  until  there 
was  not  a  speck  of  dirt  anywhere  to 
be  seen. 

The  children  liked  this  story  very 
much,  and  oh !  how  they  did  wish 
that  such  a  brownie  would  come  to 
live  in  their  house  now !  Over  and 
over  again  they  said :  "Was  there 
really  and  truly  a  brownie,  grand- 
mother, and  did  he  really  help  all  the 
people  as  you  say  ?  How  we  ^vish  he 
would  come  back  ag'ain !  Wliy,  he 
coidd  mind  the  baby  and  tidy  the 
room  and  bring  in  the  wood  and  wait 
on  you,  grandmother !  Can't  we  do 
something  to  get  him  back  again  ?" 
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''I  don't  know,  my  dears,"  said  the  wlioo  !"  screamed  the  old  owl ;  and, 
grandmother ;  "'but  they  nsed  to  say,  ilai^ping-  her  wings,  she  went  sailing 
in  my  young  days,  that  if  one  set  a  away  in  the  moonlight, 
bowl  of  bread  and  milk  or  even  a  pan  ''The  mill  pond,  at  midnight,  by 
of  clear  water  for  him  over  night  he  moonlight,"  thought  Tommy.  What 
would  be  sure  to  come,  and  would  do  could  the  old  owl  mean  ?  It  was  mid- 
all  the  work  just  for  that."  night  then,  and  moonlight,  too;  and 

''Oh  !  let  us  try  it !"  said  both  the  there  he  was  right  down  by  the  water, 

boys ;  and  one  ran  to  get  a  pan,  and  ''Silly     old     thing,"     said     Tommy, 

the  other  to  fetch  fresh  water  from  "brownies  don't  live  in  the  water." 

the  well,  for  they  knew,  poor  hungry  But  for  all  that  Tommy  went  to  the 

lads,  that  there  was  no  bread  or  milk  bank  and  peeped  in.     The  moon  was 

in  the  house.     Their  father,  who  was  shining  as  bright  as  day;  and  what 

a    i3oor    tailor,    could    scarcely    earn  do  you  supjjose  he  saw  ?    Why,  just  a 

money  enough  to  buy  food  for  them  picture  of  himself  in  the  water,  and 

all.     His   wife   had    died   when   the  that    was    all.     "Humph !     I  'm  no 

baby  was  born  and  he  could  not  make  brownie,"  said  he  to  himself;  but  the 

as  many  coats  as  before,  for  he  must  longer    he     looked    the    harder    he 

now  do   all   the  work  of  the  house,  thought.     At  last  he  said:  "Am  I  a 

Johnnie  and   Tommy  were  idle  and  brownie  ?     Perhaps  I  am  one,  after 

lazy  and  too  thoughtless  to  help  their  all.     Grandmother    said    they    were 

father,  although  they  were  fine  grown  about  as  large  as  I,  and  the  old  owl 

lads  of  five  and  seven.  said  that  I  would  see  a  very  lazy  one 

One  night  Tommy  had  a  wonder-  if  I  looked  in  the  water.     Am  I  lazy  ? 

ful    dream.     He    thought    he    went  That  must  be  what  she  meant.     I  am 

do^^^l  in  the  meadow  by  the  old  mill  the  bro^^mie  myself."     The  longer  he 

pond,  and  there  he  saw  an  owl  who  thought  about  it  the  surer  he  was  that 

shook  her  feathers,  rolled  her  gTeat  he  must  be  a  brownie.     "\\Tiy,"  he 

eyes,  and  called :  "Tuwhit,  tuwhoo !  said,  "if  I  am  one,  Johnnie  must  be 

Tuwhoo,  whoo-o-o-o !     Tommy,  what  another ;   then  there  are  two  of  us. 

are  you   doing  way   down  here  this  I  '11   go   home    and   tell   Johnnie    all 

time  of  night  ?"  about  it." 

''Please,  I  came  to  find  the  Off  he  ran  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
browmies,"  said  Tommy;  "can  you  carry  him,  and  just  as  he  was  calling- 
tell  me  where  they  live,  ma'am?"  "Johnnie,  Johnnie!  We  are  bro"\vnies! 

"Tuwhoo,  tuwhoo !"  screamed  the  The  old  owl  told  me  !"  he  found  him- 
old  owl ;  "so  it 's  the  brownies  you  are  self  wide  awake,  sitting  up  in  bed, 
after,  is  it  ?  Tuwhoo,  tuwhoo  !  Go  look  rubbing  his  eyes,  while  Johnnie  lay 
in  the  mill  pond.  Tuwhoo,  tuwhoo !  fast  asleep  by  his  side.  The  first 
Go  look  in  the  water  at  midnight,  and  faint  rays  of  morning  light  were  just 
you  '11  see  one.  By  the  light  of  the  creeping  in  at  tlieir  cliamber  win- 
moon  a  brownie  you '11  see,  to  be  sure,  dow.  "Johnnie,  Johnnie,  wake  np! 
but  such  a  lazy  one !     Tuwhoo,  tn-  I  have  somotliing  to  tell  you  !" 
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After  telling  his  brother  all  about  now,     the    grandmother    was    more 

his  strange  dream,  Tommy  said :  "Let  cheerful  than  of  old,   the  baby  less 

us  play  we  really  are  brownies,  John,  fretful,  the  house  was  always  tidy ; 

even  if  we  are  not ;  it  would  be  such  and  because  the  tailor  had  more  time 

fun  for  once  to  surprise  father  and  for  his  work,  now  that  the  brownie 

grandmother.     We  will  keep  out  of  helped,  he  could  make  more  coats  and 

sight  and  tell  them  about  it  after-  get  more  money,  and  the  boys  did  not 

wards.     Oh,  do  come !     It  would  be  go  hungry  to  bed  as  they  used  to  do ; 

such  fun !"  l^ut  there  was  always  bread  and  milk 

So  these  two  brownies  put  on  their  enough,  and  a  great  bowlful  to  spare 

clothes  in  a  great  hurry  and  crept  that    they    set    each    night    for    the 

softly  down  to  the  kitchen,  where  at  brownie. 

first  there  seemed  enough  work  for  a  At  last  the  tailor  said,  "I  am  going 

dozen  brownies  to  do.     Tommy  built  to  do  something  for  the  brownie.    He 

up  a  blazing  fire,  and  while  the  kettle  has  done  so  much  for  us  all."     So  he 

was  boiling,  swept  the  untidy  floor,  cut  and  stitched  the  neatest  little  coat 

while    Johnnie    dusted,    placed    his  you  ever  saw ;  for  he  said :     "I  have 

grandmother's  chair,  got  the  cradle  always  heard  that  brownies'  clothes 

ready  for  the  baby  and  spread  the  are  ragged,  so  our  brownie  will  need 

table.     Just  as  everything  was  in  or-  this,  I  know."    He  measured  Tommy 

der  they  heard  their  father's  footstep  for  the  coat ;  and  when  it  was  done 

on    the    stairs.     "Run !"   whispered  it  just  fitted  him,  and  was  very  fine 

Tommy,  "or  he  will  see  us."  So  they  to  see,  all  stitched  w^ith  gold  thread 

scampered  away  to  their  bed  in  the  and  covered  with  brave  brass  buttons, 
loft  and  pretended  to  be  fast  asleep  That    night    the    little    coat    was 

when  he  called  them  to  breakfast.  placed  by  the  bowl  of  milk  set  for  the 

The  poor  tailor  was  fairly  beside  brownie  and,  when  the  early  morn- 

himself   with    delight    and    astonish-  iiig  came,  the  tailor  was  awakened  by 

ment,  and  believed  that  the  brownie  the  sound  of  laughter  and  scuffling 

he  had  heard  so  much  about  in  his  in  the  kitchen.     "It 's  the  brownie," 

childhood  had  really  come  back  again,  thought  he ;  and  getting  out  of  bed 

The  old  grandmother  was  delighted,  he  crept  softly  down  the  stairs. 
too,  and  said :    "What  did  I  tell  you.  But  when  he  reached  the  kitchen, 

son  Thomas  ?     I  alwavs  knew  there  instead  of  the  brownie,  he  saw  John- 

were  real  brownies."  nie  and  Tommy  sweeping  and  mak- 

Although  being  brownies  was  fun  ing  the  fire  and  dusting  and  setting 
for  tlie  boys,  it  was  hard  work,  too,  the  table.  Tommy  had  on  the  coat 
and  they  sometimes  thought  they  the  tailor  had  made  for  the  brownie, 
would  leave  off ;  but  then  they  would  and  was  skipping  about  in  it  laugh- 
think  of  their  hard-working  father  ing  and  calling  to  Johnnie  to  see  how 
and  grow  quite  ashamed.  Things  fine  he  looked,  but  saying:  "I  wish 
were  so  much  better  at  home  than  they  he  had  made  it  to  fit  you,  Jolm." 
used  to  be !     The  tailor  never  scolded  "Boys,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?" 
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■cried  the  tailor.  ''Tommy,  why  have  what  to  say,  and  there  were  tears  in 
you  put  on  that  coat  ?"  his  eyes  as  he  kissed  each  little  son. 
When  the  boys  saw  their  father  Tommy  and  Johnnie  kept  their 
they  ran  to  him  and  tried  to  tell  him  promise  and  continued  being  brown- 
all  about  it.  '"There  is  no  bro^uoiie,  ies  until  they  went  away  to  homes  of 
father,"  they  cried,  "but  we  have  their  own.  But  their  little  sister 
done  the  work.  And  O  father !  we  grew  to  be  the  best  brownie  of  all ; 
are  sorry  that  we  were  lazy  and  idle  and  she  kept  her  father's  house  so 
so  long ;  but  we  mean  to  be  brownies  bright  and  clean  with  mop  and  broom 
now,  real  brownies,  and  help  you  till  and  brush  and  dustpan  that  not  a 
Ave  grow  to  be  big  men."  The  poor  speck  of  dirt  was  anywhere  to  be 
tailor  was  so  happy  that  he  knew  not  seen. 


A  RIDDLE  FOR  VERY  YOUNG  GUESSERS. 

By   Anna  W.  De  Kay. 

Here  is  a  riddle;  can  you  guess? 
It  is  not  hard,  I  will  confess. 

My  riddle  much  enjoys  the  house, 
Has  puggy  nose  that  smells  a  mouse; 

Four  little  feet  that  tread  so  soft ; 
With  tiny  claws  it  climbs  aloft; 

Two  eyes  that  see  when  it  is  dark ; 

Two  ears  pricked  up  when  I  say,  "Hark !" 

A  tail  that  bushes  when  it  sees 
A  dog  that  would  its  babies  tease. 

When  happy  it  sings  Purr !  purr !  purr ! 
It  has  a  coat  of  soft  gray  fur. 

When  lonesome,  and  when  hungry,  too. 
You  '11  hear  it  calling  Mew!  mew!  mew! 


I  thought  you  'd  guess  it  after  that ! — 
Yes,  you  are  right ;  the  answer 's  cat. 


CALIFORNIA  MAY  BASKETS. 


By  Nora  H.  Millspaugh. 
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Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


"We,  the  slender  twigs  are  taking, 
And  nice  little  baskets  making." 

TX  this  land  of  sunshine,  May-day 
is  celebrated  perhaps  with  less 
rejoicing  than  in  the  colder  northern 
clime.  Here,  the  flowers  are  always 
more  or  less  with  us,  and  the  season 
line  is  so  dimly  marked  that  the  final 
departure  of  winter  and  the  arrival 
of  flower  time  are  facts  not  fully  ap- 
preciated by  the  little  children. 

In  our  kindergartens.  May-day  is 
Flower  day,  and  the  beauties  are 
brought  to  us  in  gTcat  profusion.  The 
Mav  baskets,  which  are  all  ready  for 


their  lovely  treasures,  are  soon  filled 
by  the  children,  who,  with  beaming 
faces,  bear  the  tokens  home  to  be  of- 
fered as  gifts  to  loved  ones. 

Baskets  such  as  the  children  weave, 
and  typical  of  this  semi-tropic  region, 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  pic- 
tures. They  are  made  of  fan-palm 
leaves,  and  the  long,  slender  branches 
of  the  weeping  willow  tree.  The 
palm  leaves  are  torn  into  strips, 
woven  "over  one  and  imder  one"  and 
shaped;  or,  they  form  the  many- 
pointed  star,  as  in  Fig.  1,  for  a  foim- 
datiou  about  which  raphia  or  willow 


Fig.   1. 


Fig. 
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is  woven.      This  star  must  have   an 
odd  number  of  strips. 

FigTire  1  shows  detail  of  Fig.  4. 
Fig.  2  has  a  square  bottom  and  is 
shaped  over  a  box  or  bh^ck.  Figs.  3 
and  6  can  easily  be  worked  out  from 
the  illustrations.  In  Fie;.  3,  varietv 
is  added  by  the  use  of  willow  twigs 
in  the  back.  This  basket  can  be  kept 
as  a  receptacle  for  a  hat  brush.     The 


patterns  shown  in  Fig.  5  are  simple 
enough  for  the  very  little  hands. 
Fig.  G,  the  cylindrical  basket,  is  more 
complex.  In  it,  palm,  raphia  and 
•willow  are  combined.  It  is  shaped 
over  a  fruit  can  and  is  made  to 
stand  on  supports  of  Ijamboo.  The 
baskets  mav  be  o-iven  a  delicate 
finish  bv  the  addition  of  a  coating  of 
shellac. 


'Q>^,    ,-! 


Fig.  G. 


MOTHER'S    MAY-DAY. 


Bv  ;Mar<.auet  J.  Stannari). 


WiiEx  mother  was  a  little  girl. 

She  had  a  holidav 
And  always  could  a-Maying  go 

Upon  the  first  of  May. 
She  gathered  pale  anemones. 

And  violets  Avliite  and  blue , 
And  found  the  sweet  arbutus  buds 

That  in  the  drv  loaves  c-rew. 

When  mother  was  a  little  girl 
(She  told  us  this  to-day) 

She  always  made  her  May  baskets 
Before  the  first  of  May. 
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She  's  told  lis  how  to  make  them,  too. 

And  we  are  going'  to  try ; 
For  mother  thinks  they  're  nicer  far 

Than  any  yon  can  buy. 

When  mother  was  a  little  girl, 

iSTot  qaite  so  young  as  we, 
She  always  could  go  out  again 

On  Mav-dav  after  tea. 
So  all  her  baskets  she  would  fill 

With  flowers  picked  that  day, 
Then  hang  one  at  each  playmate's  door 

And  rinff  and  run  away. 

When  mother  was  a  little  girl, 

They  chose  a  Queen  of  May, 
Who  wore  a  crown  of  lovely  flow'rs 

And  made  the  rest  obey; 
And  once  they  had  the  May-pole  dance, 

Right  out  upon  the  green ; 
That  must  have  been  the  nicest  time  — 

For  mother  dear  was  Queen  I 


OUT  OF  THE  NEST. 


By  Maud  Lindsay. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  MOTHER. 

All  tlie  heart  of  the  child  with  pity  is  stirred 
At  the    sweetness  and    weakness  of    a  dear 

nestling  bird. 
Oil  !  foster  the  feeling,  for  here  will  begin 
His  knowledge    that    all    the  wide  world  is 

akin. 

r^XCE  upon  a  time  a  mother-bird 
^^      and  father-bird  built  a  nest  in 

a  tree. 

It  was  made  of  straw  and  leaves 
and  all  sorts  of  wonderful  things,  and 
.even  had  lace  trimmings  on  it. 

Soon  after  the  nest  was  finished, 


the  mother-bird  put  two  eggs  in  it, 
and  then  she  and  father-bird  thought 
of  nothing  but  keeping  those  eggs 
safe  and  warm. 

Mother-bird  sat  upon  them  day 
and  night;  and  even  when  father-bird 
would  say,  ''You  really  must  fly 
about  a  little  and  let  me  take  care  of 
the  eggs,"  she  did  not  like  to  leave 
them. 

After  a  while  two  little  birds  came 
out  of  the  shells, — which  was  just 
what  she  had  been  hoping  for  all  the 
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long  time.  The  babj-birds  were 
both  so  weak  and  small  that  they 
could  do  nothing  at  all  for  themselves 
but  open  their  mouths  very  wide  and 
call  "Peep,  peep!  mother  dear, 
peep  !"  Mother-bird  and  father-bird 
were  busy  all  day  getting  them  some- 
thing' to  eat. 

By  and  by,  they  began  to  grow; 
and  then  they  had  soft  feather  clothes 
to  wear,  which  are  the  best  clothes  in 
the  world  for  babv-birds. 

Mother-bird  said  to  them  one  day : 
"You  are  almost  ready  to  learn  to 
fly;"  and  then  they  felt  very  large. 

That  same  day,  mother-bird  and 
father-bird  flew  away  together  to  get 
something  for  dinner ;  and  while  they 
were  gone  the  little  birds  heard  a 
very  queer  noise  which  seemed  to 
come  from  a  pond  near  their  tree. 
This  is  the  way  it  sounded :  "Ker- 
chunk !  Kerchunk !" 

"Oh!  what  can  it  be?"  said  the 
sister-bird. 

"I  '11  peep  over  the  side  of  the  nest 
and  see/'  said  her  brother. 

But  when  he  put  his  head  out  he 
could  see  nothing,  although  he  heard 
the  sound  very  plainly:  "Kerchunk! 
Kerchunk!"  Then  he  leaned  out  a 
little  farther  and  a  little  farther,  till 
his  head  was  dizzy.  "Peep,  peep ! 
You  '11  fall !"  cried  the  sister-bird  ; 
and,  sure  enough,  she  had  scarcely 
said  it  before  he  tumbled  out  of  the 
nest,     down,    down     to     the  ground ! 

He  was  not  hurt,  but  oh,  how 
frightened  he  was !  "Peep,  peep ! 
mother  dear,  peep !"  he  cried. 

"Peep !"  cried  the  sister-bird  up  in 
the  nest;  but  the  mother  and  father 
were  too  far  away  to  hear  their  calls. 


The  brother-bird  hopped  about  on 
the  ground  and  looked  around  him. 
He  was  near  the  pond  now,  and  the 
sound  was  very  loud  :  "Kerchunk ! 
Kerchunk !  Kerchunk !" 

"Peep,  peep,  peep!"  called  the 
birdie;  and  in  a  moment  up  hopped 
a  big  frog. 

This  was  a  school-teacher  frog,  and 
he  had  been  teaching  the  little  frogs 
to  sing. 

He  hopped  right  up  to  the  brother- 
bird.  "Kerchunk!  Kerchunk!"  said 
he.  "How  can  I  teach  my  frogs  to 
sing  when  you  are  making  such  a 
noise  ?" 

"Peep,  peep  !  I  want  my  mamma," 
said  the  baby-bird. 

Then  the  big  frog  saw  how  young 
the  birdie  was,  and  he  was  sorry  for 
him.  "Come  with  me,"  he  said, 
"and  I  will  teach  you  to  sing." 

But  the  baby-bird  only  cried  louder 
than  ever  at  this,  and  a  mother-dove, 
who  was  singing  her  babies  to  sleep 
in  a  neighboring  tree,  flew  down  to 
see  what  could  be  the  matter, 

"I  can't  begin  to  get  my  children 
to  sleep  in  all  this  fuss,"  she  said  to 
the  frog;  but  when  she  saw  the  little 
bird,  she  was  just  as  sorry  as  the  frog 
had  been. 

"Poor,  dear  baby,"  she  cried ;  "T 
will  fly  right  off  and  find  your 
mamma  for  you."  So  she  told  her 
children  to  be  good  and  quiet,  and 
then  away  she  flew. 

Before  long  she  met  the  father  and 
njother,  and  they  all  came  back  in  a 
ffreat  hurry. 

Then  they  tried  to  get  the  baby- 
bird  into  the  nest  again. 

"He  's  entirely  too  young  to  be  out 
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of  the  nest,"  cried  his  mother,  "and 
he  must  get  in  again  at  once." 

"Spread  your  wings  and  fly  as  I 
do,"  said  the  father-bird. 

So  tlie  babj-bird  spread  his  wings 
and  tried  to  fly;  but  try  as  he  would 
he  could  not  reach  the  nest  in  the  tree. 

"Put  him  into  my  school  and  I  will 
teach  him  to  swim,"  said  the  frog; 
"that  is  better  than  flying,  and  a 
great  deal  easier  to  learn,  I  am  sure." 

This  was  so  kind  in  the  frog  that 
the  mother-bird  thanked  him ;  but  she 
said  that  she  had  to  be  very  careful 
with  her  children,  and  that  she  was 
afraid  the  water  might  give  the  little 
bird  a  cold. 

While  they  were  talking,  they 
heard  somebody  coming  along,  whis- 
tling the  j oiliest  tune ! 

"Dear  me !  Dear  me !"  cried  the 
birds.     "There  comes  a  boy  !" 

"He  's  apt  to  have  stones  in  his 
pocket,"  said  the  frog. 

"He  will  carry  my  darling  oft'  and 
put  him  in  a  cage !  Oh,  fly !  fly !" 
begged  the  mother-bird.  But  before 
the  baby-bird  even  had  time  to  say 
"peep  !"  the  boy  came  in  sight. 

Then  the  father-bird  flew  over  the 
boy's  head  and  the  mother-bird  down 
in  front  of  him.  The  frog  croaked 
and  the  dove  cooed,  but  none  of  them 
could  hide  the  little  bird  from  him. 

"If  you  hurt  him,  I  '11  peck  yonr 
eyes  out !"  cried  the  poor  mother,  who 
hardly  knew  what  she  was  saying; 


but  the  boy  picked  the  little  bird  up, 
just  as  if  he  did  not  hear  her. 

"Oh!  what  shall  I  do!"  cried  the 
mother-bird. 

Then  the  bov  looked  at  her  and  at 
the  baby-bird  and  up  in  the  tree 
where  the  nest  was. 

"Coo,  coo,  coo !  I  think  I  know 
what  he  's  going  to  do,"  said  the  dove. 

"There  's  no  telling,"  croaked  the 
frog;  and  they  all  watched  and  won- 
dered while  the  boy  put  the  bird  in 
his  pocket  and  began  to  climb  the 
tree. 

He  swung  himself  from  branch  to 
branch,  climbing  higher  all  the  time, 
until  at  last  he  reached  the  pretty 
nest  where  the  sister-bird  waited  for 
her  mamma  to  come  home. 

Mother-bird  and  father-bird  flew 
to  the  top  of  the  tree  to  watch  the  boy. 

"Suppose  he  should  take  her,  too," 
said  the  mother-bird.  But  what  do 
you  think  ho  did  ? — Yes,  indeed !  He 
put  the  brother-bird  back  in  the  nest, 
as  well  as  the  mother-bird  could  have 
done  it  herself. 

"Thank  you!  Thank  you!"  sang 
the  mother  and  father,  as  the  boy 
scrambled  down  again. 

"Peep,  peep !  Thank  you !"  called 
the  little  birds  from  the  nest. 

"Coo,  coo  !  I  knew,"  cried  the  dove. 

"Kerchunk  !  Kerchunk !  I  should 
like  to  have  him  in  my  school,"  said 
the  frog  as  lie  hopped  away  to  his 

pond. 

And  that  is  the  end  of  my  story. 


SOME  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  GUESTS. 

By  Harriet  L.  Grove. 


N 


ATURE    lias    been     doing    lier  mother  to  see  what  changes  luid  been 

spring    house-cleaning    in    the  made  in  Mother  Nature's  wonderful 

Middle  and  ISTorthern  states.     Wind  house.      The    little    river    was    high, 

and  rain  have  swept  and  washed  this  boiling  over  its  rocky  ledges,  making 

wide,  beautiful  house  of  hers,  until,  whitecaps  like  the  lake,  except  that 

with  ciu'tains  of  blue  and  fleecy  white,  these  waves  were  very  muddy.   Crows 

with  lights  of  golden  sunshine,  it  is  flew  over,  flapping  big  black  wings, 

ready  for  spring  and  summer  guests.  Blackbirds,   beautiful    in   glistening 

And  they  are  coming,  on  wings  of  sheen    of    green,    blue    and    bronze, 

black,  brown,  gray,  blue^  red,  g-reen  walked  in  the  fields  by  the  roadsides, 

or  yellow,  to  find  each  his  own  cozy  Two  turtledoves  sat  lovingly  together 

corner.  on  a  fence  rail.     Bluebirds  warbled 

Through  the  winter  there  were  a  prettily    and   showed   their   sky-blue 

few   guests, — the   redbird,   jay,    nut-  wings    and    ruddy    breasts    as    they 

hatch,     cliickadee,     sparrow,     wood-  perched  on  tree  or  post.     There  are 

pecker,     titmouse,     owl,     snowbird,  reasons  why  little  people  shoidd  be- 

sparrow  hawk  and  a  few  others, —  gin  early  to  watch  for  the  birds ;  one 

who  lingered  in  this  region.     There  is,  that  in  the  early  spring  there  are 

are  always,  you  know,  in  every  siun-  no  leaves  on  the  trees  and  bushes  to 

mer  resort,  those  who  stay  the  year  hide  the  timid  creatures,  and  another, 

round.     But  in  February,  while  yet  that  when   the   birds    are   gradually 

the  winter  bound  us,  came  the  dearest  gathering,  there  is  a  better  chance  to 

bit  of  living  blue  that  you  ever  saw, —  become  well  acquainted  with  them, 

the  blue  robin  or  bluebird.     In  a  soft  Everywhere,      on     this     pleasant 

warble    he    announced   that    warmer  March  day  when  the  little  girl  went 

days  were  not  far  off.     In  March,  or  driving,  the  song  sparrows  were  mer- 

perhaps  in  the  last  days  of  February,  rily  singing,  although  only  one  was 

appeared  the  real  robin,   chirk  and  to  be  seen,  resting  among  some  bushy 

chipper,  his  breast  a  deeper  and  rosier  branches   by   the   river.     He   was    a 

red  than  it  will  be  when  summer  days  plump,     brown    fellow,     his    happy 

and  family  cares  have  tempered  it.  breast  covered  with  br6^\^l  dashes  and 

But  he  was  not  ready  to  sing  much ;  stripes,  and  decorated  with  a  larger 

and  so,  while  he  was  waiting  to  get  in  mark    in    the   center   to   serve    as    a 

voice,  the  merry  little  song  sparrow  breastpin. 

cheered  us  with  his  song:   "Sweet!  But  the  song  sparrow  was  not  the 

sweet !    sweet !    sweeter !    see-see-see,  only  one  of  the  sparrow  kind  that  had 

see  ?  sweeter !"  come  home ;  the  little  vesper  sparrow, 

One  day  in  early  March,  a  little  whose  song  on  the  cool  summer  even- 

ffirl  went  ridino-  with  her  father  and  ings  sounds  so  sweet,  was  here,  too. 
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If  when  you  are  driving  or  walking 
along,  there  flutters  up  from  field, 
roadside  or  hedge  a  flock  of  sparrowy 
birds  showing  white  tail  feathers  in 
their  flight,  you  may  know  that  you 
have  found  the  vesper  sparrow.  If 
you  secure  a  good  look  at  one,  you 
will  find  certain  other  markings.  One 
little  fellow,  this  time,  showed  plainly 
a  chestnut-red  crown  and  bright  chest- 
nut-red dashes  on  his  shoulders.  He 
was  not  of  so  dark  a  brown  as  the  song 
sparrow,  and  his  breast  was  lighter. 
We  had  now  learned  that  two  sing- 
ing sparrows  were  at  home  by  the 
ninth  of  March. 

About  the  twenty-fifth  of  March, 
a  Avalk  to  the  "spring  lots"  rewarded 
this  little  girl  and  her  mother  with 
the    sight    of    other    summer    birds. 
Hardly  had   we   got   inside  the  big 
field,  all  hard  in  the  frosty  morning, 
when  we  heard  "Killdee-ee !  killdee- 
ee!"   (He  did  it,  he  did  it!)     And 
there  down  in  the  hollow  flashed  the 
white  of  the  killdeer  plover,  a  bird 
whose  breast  is  very  plainly  marked 
in  black  and  white.     Fartlier  on,  the 
familiar  harp-like  notes  of  the  mead- 
ow lark  gave  us  his  first  spring  greet- 
ing.    Then  something  flew ;  we  fol- 
lowed it  with  eyes  and  glass,  until 
the  warm  yellow  breast,  with  black 
crescent,  of  the  same  plump  meadow 
lark  faced  us  as  he  settled  down  on 
the  hill  to  sing  his  morning  thanks- 
giving.     Song  sparrows  were  busily 
flying    about.     Walking    down    the 
winding  road,  we  watched  blackbirds 
over  in  the  com  field.     A  red- winged 
blackbird    swayed    on    a    reed    and 
poured  out  a  quick  and  vibrant  song 
to  his  mate,  flying  near. 


Early  in  April,  a  visit  to  a  favorite 
wood  revealed  new  treasures.     There 
was  the  busy  fox  sparrow,  big  and 
"foxy,"  scratching  away  like  a  chick- 
en  among  the   dead  leaves.     Kot   a 
foot  away,  there  kept  him  company  a 
little     junco, — the     black     snowbird 
with    black    cowl,    white    vest    and 
pretty  pink  bill.     A  ground  robin  or 
towhee   flew   out  upon   some   imder- 
brush,  calling  musically  "Towhee,  to- 
whee ?"       Swinging     on     a     slender 
branch  by  the  roadside,   a   Carolina 
wren  sang,  loudly  and  sweetly,  a  song 
of    evening    and    rosy    clouds.     The 
woods  and  meadows  were  alive  with 
clear  songs  and  calls, — the  birds  all 
practicing,  we  might  fancy,  for  the 
grand  full  chorus  to  come  later  in  the 
season. 

Do  you  all  know  just  when  the  dif- 
ferent birds  come  home  to  nest?  Un- 
der April  skies  we  find  the  first  king- 
fisher, and  also  the  first  catbird,  with 
his  pretty  mocking  song  and  funny 
cat-call.  The  chimney  swift,  barn 
swallow,  purple  martin,  brown 
thrasher,  bobolink,  Baltimore  oriole, 
house  wren,  wood  thrush,  and  others, 
come  in  quick  succession.  Some  of 
them  begin  at  once  to  nest.  We  hear 
the  shrill  call  of  robins  building  nests 
in  our  trees  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
April. 

May  brings  the  entire  company  of 
songsters ;  and  in  the  fresh  May  even- 
ings, when  the  young  lambs  and 
pretty  calves  watch  you  with  innocent 
eyes,  you  hear  from  meadow  and 
roadside  a  trilling  chorus  of  clear 
voices  singing  tender  lullabies. 

In  June,  particularly,  bright  eyes 
should  be  open.     This  is  the  month 
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of  nesting,  the  "home  month  of  the  tliat  U\  kill  a  bird  oi-  to  take  an  egg 

year."     A  host  of  busy  parents  are  means  not  only  the  snifering  of  the 

feeding    their    yonng,    keeping    the  parent   birds,    the    starving   of    little 

fields  of  the  farmer  and  onr  beantifnl  ones,  or  th(^  rnin  of  a  l)ir(l  liome.      It 

waving   trees    free   from    the    insects  means  alsn  a  real  loss  to  ns  all;  for 

and  grnbs  which  wonld  destroy  them,  the  birds  have  their  ]dac(>  and  nso  in 

And    remember,    always    remend^er,  Clod's  great  ]ilaii. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  WORKBENCH, 


Bv  Jane  L.  Hoxie. 


'•A  WOKKBEXCII  in  the  kin- 
dergarten  !"  I  hear  some  con- 
scientions  bnt  conservative  kinder- 
gartner  exclaim,  in  accents  of  disap- 
proval if  not  of  downright  horror: 
•'a  workbench  in  the  kindergarten  I 
But  Froebel  did  not  have  a  woi-k- 
bench  in  his  kintleriiarten  !'"     N<»,  he 


did  iHii  :  hut  his  hitle  ones  liau  nn- 
li!iiilc<l  access  to  ilic  great  outdoor 
world.  They  could  |day  freely  in 
rlic  ticld-  aM<l  on  the  hillsides,  follow 
the  father  at  hi~  plow  ami  the  mother 
as  she  wen!  alxtul  her  duties  of  honse- 
kee})ing  an<l  home  making.  I'erlia])s 
under  such  conditions,  an<l  with  such 
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ail  o])portunity  for  large,  free  muscu- 
lar inovements  in  the  environment 
most  conducive  to  the  r<>bust  develop- 
ment of  the  pliy.si(|ue,  Froebel  could 
well  afford  to  put  before  his  children 
a  great  amount  <>f  intricate  work.  But 
we,  with  our  unlike  cunditions  and 
in  the  light  of  recent  -cientific  knowl- 
edge, must  ever  be  searching  for  some- 
thing that  will  satisfv  the  demand  for 
broader  work  and  greater  freedom, 
without  regard  to  the  ancient  letter  of 
the  kindergarten  law.  In  no  small 
degree  the  workbench  gives  this  op- 
portunity for  bi-oad.  untrammeled 
self-expression. 

The  little  bench  in  our  kindergar- 
ten is  made  of  undressed  spruce.  It 
is  two  and  one  half  feet  S(]uare,  is  two 
feet  high  and  accommodates  four 
workers  at  one  time.  It  is  furnished 
with  four  of  Ball's  saws,  known  as 
back  saws,  eight  inches  in  length : 
four  hammers  of  medium  but  not 
too  liiiht  weiii'ht ;   four  tive-sixteenth 


inch  aua'er  bits  with  iiiinlet  han- 
dies ;  four  one-foot  riders ;  and  four 
seven-eighth  inch  stub  chisels.  In 
addition  to  the  tools,  there  are 
nails  of  various  sizes;  a  pot  of 
glue;  a  large  box  of  spools;  a  quanti- 
ty of  soft  wood  cylinders,  both  large 
and  small;  and  numerous  irregular 
pieces  of  board  procured  by  demolish- 
ing old  soap  boxes,  fruit  crates,  etc. 
In  addition  to  this  miscellaneous  ma- 
terial, a  small  ainomit  of  planed 
thrc('-(juarter  inch  lumber  is  kept  on 
hand. 

The  work  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  is  quite  carefully  supervised, 
until  the  children  can  be  trusted  not 
to  injure  either  themselves  or  the 
tools,  and  until  they  have  gained  an 
idea  of  the  possibilities  of  these  new 
playthings.  During  this  period  last 
year,  the  children  made  doll's  chairs 
and  tables ;  a  wagon  for  hauling  sand  ; 
a  doll's  sled ;  and  a  miniature  chicken 
coop  in  imitation  of  the  big  one  in  the 
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kindergarteu,  occupied  bjthe  hen  and 
her  brood.  In  addition  to  these,  each 
child  made  a  good-sized  plant  box 
which  he  painted  with  "really  truly" 
house  paint  and  a  "really  truly" 
painter's  brush.  The  colors  chosen 
were  reds  and  greens ;  and,  after  the 
boxes  were  filled  with  growing  beans, 
corn,  peas,  and  wheat,  they  were  in- 
deed a  pretty  sight  to  see.  At  the 
close  of  the  term,  each  child  was 
allowed  to  take  his  little  growing  gar- 
den away  with  him;  and  great  was 
our  surprise  and  pleasure  to  receive 
this  fall  the  contents  of  one  of  those 
little  green  boxes  back  again.  The 
child  had  taken  his  bean  plant  to  the 
country,  had  given  it  fresh  earth  and 
more  room  in  which  to  grow,  and  the 
result  was  a  lusty  vine  containing 
more  than  forty  big  bean  pods. 

After  this  supervised  work  came  a 
period  which  was  wholly  delightful 
to  both  teacher  and  pupils.  It  was 
a  time  when  each  child  was  allowed 
in  turn  to  go  to  the  w^orkbeneh  and 
make,  with  the  materials  at  hand, 
anything  he  desired  to  make,  without 
a  single  suggestion  from  anyone 
While  the  kindergartner  looked  on  in 
smiling  silence  from  a  distant  desk, 
there  were  evolved  under  small  fin- 
gers wonderful  steamships  and  sail- 
boats, marvelous  furniture  for  play- 
houses, numerous  wagons  and  farm 
tools, — in  fact,  almost  everything 
conceivable,  down  to  a  frying  pan ; 
and  all  with  only  one  small  injury  re- 
sulting,— a  slight  scratch  from  an 
insecurely  held  saw.  This  scratch, 
however,  rather  added  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  youngster  who  received  it, 
since  it  enabled  him  to  play  "wound- 


ed soldier"  willi  a  urain  more  sem- 
blance  of  reality  than  formerly,  for 
lunv  he  wore  a  bit  of  white  cloth 
wrapped  around  his  finger. 

Of  all  our  workbench  experiment- 
ing, nothing  proved  more  successful 
or  delightful  to  the  children  than  a 
simple  little  device,  not  original  with 
us,  which  met  the  instinctive  desire 
for  making  holes.  A  number  of 
tliree-quarter  inch  soft  wood  boards 
were  sawed  into  five  inch  squares. 
.V  hammer  and  a  large  wire  nail  were 
used  for  making  holes  in,  but  not 
through,  these  boards.  The  nail  was 
driven  in  to  about  the  depth  of  one 
quarter  of  an  inch,  and  then  pulled 
out  and  driven  in  again  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  first  hole.  By  a  repe- 
tition of  this  nail  driving  and  with- 
drawing, all  kinds  of  desigiis  were 
produced  on  the  boards.  This  gave 
vigorous  exercise  to  the  large  muscles 
of  the  arm  and  shoulder,  '^o  eye 
strain  was  j^ossible,  and  any  benefit 
derived  from  the  regulation  kinder- 
garten perforating  was  obtained 
without  the  nervous  strain  unavoid- 
able in  the  use  of  the  orthodox  mate- 
rials of  that  Occupation.  The  chil- 
dren delighted  in  this  work  not  only 
because  of  the  vigorous  exercise  and 
variety  of  design  possible  for  them  to 
produce  by  it,  but  because  of  a  legiti- 
mate excuse  for  making  a  noise. 
After  these  square  boards  had  been 
decorated  wath  designs,  they  were 
converted  into  tai)le  tops,  flower 
stands,  chair  seats,  etc. 

We  found  our  workbench  condu- 
cive to  good  nionils  as  well  as  to  phys- 
ical and  moufal  \ig<ir.  One  small 
incorri"il)le  vouncster.  wlio  Ii:i<l  been 
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the  torment  and  despair  of  the  kin- 
dergartner,  was  reduced  to  lamb-like 
submission  and  seraphic  good  nature 
under  its  reghnc.  His  onthnsiasm. 
however,  proved  rather  inconvenient 
at  times,  as  he  wanted  to  work  at  the 
bench  in  season  and  ont  of  season, 
and  came  early  to  kindergarten  and 
staved   lonjr  after  all  the  other  chil- 


dren had  departed,  offering  up  i)eti' 
tions,  hard  to  refuse,  to  be  allowed  to 
hammer  and  saw  and  bore  at  his  be- 
loved bench. 

In  this  day  of  increasing  demand 
for  untrammeled  vigorous  expres- 
sion of  both  mind  and  body,  the  work- 
bench is  surely  a  legitimate  innova- 
tion. We  do  not  regard  it  as  valu- 
able because  of  the  tangible  results 
obtained  in  the  way  of  finished  prod- 
ucts, but  by  reason  of  the  effort  put 
forth  by  the  child,  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  for  broad,  free  muscu- 
lar movements  and  for  the  exercise 
of  his  creative  power.  The  unabated 
enthusiasm  of  the  children  as  they 
crowd  around  it  each  morning  alsa 
proves  an  overwhelming  argument  in 
its  favor. 

While  we  agree  with  the  criticism 
that  every  individual  with  an  idea 
should  not  be  allowed  to  graft  his 
hobby  upon  the  kindergarten  tree,  we 
still  feel  that  that  tree  will  gTow 
broader  and  stronger  and  greener, 
and  that  its  fruit  will  be  more  whole- 
some for  the  insertion  of  this  new 
scion — the   kindergarten    workbench. 


Senator  Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  in  addressing  Cam- 
bridge High  school  students,  said  for  the  encourgement  of 
the  less  brilliant  members  of  the  school:  "Much  of  the  good 
work  of  the  world  is  the  work  of  dull  men  who  have  done 
their  best." 


FROM    "THE    FUTURE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE 

KINDERGARTEN/^ 


By  James  L.  Hughes. 


*  *  *  After  thirty  years  of  study  and 
individual  investigation  of  the  philosophy 
and  practice  of  the  kindergarten,  it  is  time 
for  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  results 
of  the  experiences  of  the  leading  kinder- 
gartners.  This  does  not  mean  a  reform  of 
Froebel's  principles.  They  should  be 
studied  more  and  more  carefully.  *  *  * 
The  time  has  surely  come  when  the  most 
experienced  kindergartners  in  association 
with  the  wisest  and  most  sympathetic  pro- 
fessors of  psychology  —  those  whose  mes- 
sages have  vitality  —  should  unite  to  define 
as  clearly  as  possible  the  leading  apperceiv- 
ing  centers  both  of  feeling  and  intellect 
that  should  be  aroused  and  developed  in 
the  child,  and  the  general  and  specific  con- 
ditions and  operative  experiences  best  cal- 
culated to  arouse  and  develop  them. 

An  authoritative  and  comprehensive  book 
on  the  lines  indicated  would  be  for  the 
present  needs  of  kindergartners  and  teach- 
ers an  invaluable  contribution  to  practical 
pedagogy.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  the 
brightest  of  young  kindergartners,  or  even 
the  wisest  of  experienced  kindergartners 
working  independently,  to  be  conscious  of 
the  whole  range  of  desirable  elements  that 
should  be  started  to  energetic  life  in  the 
feeling  and  intellect  of  a  child,  as  a  basis 
for  the  fullest  possible  growth  in  power  of 
intellectual  and  moral  achievement.  The 
conscious  revelations  that  have  come  to  all 
progressive  workers  should  be  collected  and 
systematically  classified.  The  various  plans 
for  defining  the  different  apperceiving  cen- 
ters, and  for  defining  them  in  harmony  with 
the  central  selfhood  of  each  child,  should 
be  given  clearly,  even  to  the  songs  and 
stories  and  occupations  that  have  been 
found  most  effective. 

The  epochs  of  child  unfolding  during  the 
kindergarten  period  should  be  carefully 
outlined,  and  the  order  in  which  the  apper- 
ceiving centers  of  feeling  and  tliought 
should  be  developed  in  the  awakening  life 
should  be  given,  so  far  as  experience  can  be 
crystallized  into  accepted  principles. 

The  gradual  awakening  of  kindergartners 
to  a  consciousness  of  the  need  of  such  an 
outline  is  manifested  in  the  increasing  de- 
sire for  a  detailed  program  for  the  work  of 
the  kindergartens  throughout  the  year. 
The  fact  that  the  adoption  of  a  general 
program  is  advocated  by  .'?ome  of  the  ablest 
kindergarten  leaders  is  sufficient  proof  that 


the  movement  is  not  the  resultof  a  clamorfor 
guidance  by  those  who  are  too  weak  or  too 
indolent  to  help  themselves.  Nor  can  the 
movement  be  attributed  to  the  desire  of  a 
few  strong  minds  to  dominate  the  work  of 
kindergartners  generally.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  general  awakening  to  the  stimulating 
consciousness  that  an  evolutionary  epoch 
has  been  reached.  Tt  evidences  the  proper 
desire  to  scientifically  define  the  revelations 
of  the  first  great  experimental  era  of  kin- 
dergarten development  as  a  solid  basis  for 
higher  work. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  uni- 
form program  can  be  accepted  as  a  satisfac- 
tory method  of  meeting  the  needs  of  kin- 
dergartners for  more  specific  guidance  by 
the  best  light  of  wise  experiences.  A  de- 
tailed program  is  unnecessarily  restrictive 
of  individual  effort. 

One  of  Froebel's  most  far-reaching  ex- 
planations of  universal  law  is  his  applica- 
tion of  the  "law  of  liberty,"  or  liberty 
under  and  within  law.  An  unwise  concep- 
tion of  spontaneity  leads  to  caprice  and  in- 
definiteness  and  irregularity  and  lack  of  es- 
sential unity.  An  unwise  conception  of 
the  function  of  law  leads  to  deadening  uni- 
formity and  lack  of  vital  interest  and  the 
dwarfing  of  selfhood  and  the  restriction  of 
individual  effort  to  the  execution  of  the 
plans  of  others,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
supreme  tendency  to  originate  and  discover 
and  transform  conditions.  The  harmony 
between  law  and  liberty,  between  control 
and  freedom,  between  direction  and  spon- 
taneity, is  the  true  ideal. 

A  specific  program  is  too  directive,  is  too 
assertive  of  law.  Law  should  be  instruc- 
tively directive  rather  than  constructively 
directive.  It  sliould  be  suggestively  and 
inspiringly  directive,  and  not  dogmatically 
directive.  Froebel's  philosophy  always 
aims  to  develop  the  individual  by  law.  lie 
aimed  to  lift  the  race  .so  that  ultinuately  all 
law  should  be  directive  in  the  highest 
sense. 

Whatever  general  law  is  given  to  the 
kindergartners  should  stimulate  them  to 
better  and  more  com])lete  individual  effort. 
The  intelligent  enthusiasm  of  a  kinder- 
gartner  in  her  work  depends  on  the  amount 
of  her  personal  life  she  has  put  into  plan- 
ning it  and  preparing  for  it. 

The  kindergartners  need  all  the  guidance 
that   can   be   given   by  the    leadens    whose 
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study  and  observant  experience  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years  qualifies  them  to  give  coun- 
sel. The  counsel  should  be  given  in  detail 
and  in  specific  form.  The  elements  of 
feeling  and  of  intellectual  power  that 
should  be  stirred  to  life  and  set  in  motion 
self-actively  during  the  first  year  should 
precede  those  that  should  be  defined  and 
developed  during  the  second  year.  The 
logical  order  in  which  they  should  be 
aroused  should  be  given,  considering  the 
child  and  the  changing  conditions  of  his 
seasonal  environment  from  month  to 
month.  The  songs,  stories,  occupations 
and  processes  that  have  been 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
climate,  and  most  stimulating  to  the  various 
feelings  and  powers  which  it  is  desirable  to 
develop,   should    be    given     in  association 


found    best 
season    and 


with  the  work  that  is  suggested  from  month 
to  month. 

All  this  maybe  done  without  relieving 
the  individual  kindergartner  of  the  re- 
sponsibility —  the  enriching  responsibility 
—  of  preparing  her  own  programs  and 
adapting  them  to  her  local  conditions  and 
immediate  needs.  It  may  be  done,  too, 
without  robbing  her  of  the  inspiring  en- 
thusiasm that  should  lift  herself  and  her 
little  ones,  and  which  ennobles  our  work 
only  when  we  have  planned  it,  so  that  it  is, 
in  the  highest,  truest  sense,  an  expression 
of  our  own  best  thought  and  richest  life. 

What  kindergartners  need  is  not  a  uni- 
form program,  but  specific  outlines  of  the 
work  that  should  be  accomplished  in  the 
kindergarten,  and  instructively  directive 
laws  for  making  programs. —  Education. 


DROP  THE  HANDKERCHIEF. 

Bv  a  Kindergarten  Student. 
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Drop  the  hantlkerchiefl  tlrop  the  handkerchief! 
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Wlicrc  (^.  '  ,,,  )  drop         it     no- hod-y  knows.  Tr;i  l;i.    tra    la,    tnila! 
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*  When  the  cliild  beliiiul  whom  the  haiulkeichief  has  been  (Iropi)e(l  discovers  it,  shake  this  cliuid  until 
the  one  wlio  dropped  the  handkerchief  has  been  caught  or  is  In  place.    Then  strike  the  C  major  chord  and 

begin  again. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

"Edwakd  Everett  IIale  :  vener- 
ated and  beloved ;  comforter  and 
qnickener  of  men  ;  devoted  to  the  so- 
cial well-being-;  whose  citizenship  is 
acknowledged  alike  in  the  republic 
of  letters,  of  the  state,  and  of  re- 
ligion." 

This  characterization  of  Dr.  Hale 
bv  President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth 
College  is  a  happy  one,  and  the  truth 
of  it  was  shown  on  Dr.  Hale's  eight- 
ieth birthday,  April  third,  when  the 
mail  and  telegraph  brought  grateful 
homage  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
even  remote  regions  of  Asia  and  Af- 
rica and  the  fastnesses  of  our  rocky 
West;  when  an  immense  concourse 
of  lovers  and  friends  gathered  in  Bos- 
ton's beautiful  Symphony  Hall  to  do 
him  honor;  when  a  great  statesman 
pronounced  a  loving  eulogy,  and  the 


president  of  the  country  wrote  words 
of  hearty  praise;  when,  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  feelings  of  a  silent 
multitude,  a  chorus  of  many  voices 
filled  the  air  with  jubilant  song. 

Dr.  Hale,  in  his  part  of  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  celebration,  was  as  sim- 
ple as  a  child, — or,  as  a  man  of  an- 
gelic mind.  After  a  few  words  of 
personal  thanks  uttered  with  break- 
ing voice,  and  a  short  personal  retro- 
spect, he  faced  the  coming  century 
Avitli  his  hearers  and  mapped  out 
great  things  that  were  to  be  done,  like 
a  prophet  upon  a  mountain  peak 
pointing  out  the  promised  land  and 
urging  his  people  to  go  in  and  pos- 
sess it.  On  the  last  leaf  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  thoughtful  program  Avere 
these  words  from  Wordsworth's  Ex- 
cursion : — 

' '  There  abides 
In  his  allotted  home  a  genuine  priest, 
The  shepherd  of  his  Hock, — or,  as  a  king 
Is  styled  when  most  affectionately  praised, 
The  father  of  his  people.     Such  is  he  ; 
And  rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old,  re- 
joice 
Under  his  spiritual  sway,     lie  liatli  vouch- 
safed 
To  me  some  portion  of  a  kind  regard. 
And  something  also  of  his  inner  mind 
Hath  he  imparted  ;  but  I  speak  of  him 
As  he  is  known  to  all." 


When  William  II.  Maxwell,  now 
Superintendent  of  the  Education  De- 
partment of  Greater  New  York,  went 
to  Albany  to  chaiiii)i<)ii  the  Davis  bill 
Mhich  Avas  to  provide  better  salaries 
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for  the  teachers  of  New  York,  what  To    leaf    over    the    exchanges 

were  the  odds  against  him  ?    He  was  that  come  to  the  editors'  tables  with 

o'^'^o^edihj  the  President  of  the  Board  the  advent  of  each  mail  is  to  catch 

of  Education,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  many  an  inspiring  message.     From 

Finance  Committee,  by  the  lawyers  the   sonl-warming    draught  of   opti- 

of  the  School  Board  and  the  lawyers  mism  offered  by  the  Congregationalist 

.of  the  mayor's  office.     And  yet  the  in  its  April  Good  Cheer  number  we 

Davis  bill  was  passed,  and  I^ew  York  gather  a  few  drops  for  the  delectation 

is  reaping  honor  and  advantage  there-  of  our  readers.     AVlien  President  C. 

:by.     "I  have  been  told,"  says  one  of  F.   Thwing  of  the  Western  Eeserve 

his  friends,  writing  in  The  World's  University  writes  of  Good  Cheer  in 

^VorTc  for  March,  "that  his  appear-  Education,  he  mentions  some  things 

ance   on   the   floor   of  the   executive  which  describe  exactly  what  kinder- 

.chamber  at  Albany  in  defense  of  that  gartners  used  to  prophesy  would  be 

bill" — and  in  the  presence  of  these  the    influence    of    the    kindergarten 

-opponents — 'Svas  the  most  extraordi-  upon  education  in  general.     We  can 

nary  scene  in  the  educational  history  but  believe  that  at  least  a  modicum 

of  JSTew  York.     His  keen,  quiet,  and  of  this  beneficial  result  is  to  be  put 

incisive  argument  and  his  aptness  in  to  the  credit  of  the  kindergarten.    At 

answering   interruptions    and    objec-  any  rate,  the  coincidence  of  prophecy 

tions  were  superb."      Let   one  such  and  result  is  noticeable, 

man,  with  the  teachers  and   intelli-  The  five  notes  of  good  cheer  that 

gent  parents  standing  back  of  him,  President    Thwing    distinguishes    in 

step   forward   in   Chicago  when  the  the  message  of  education  to-day  are, 

crisis   comes,    and   all  will   be   well,  tlien,  familiar  notes  to  the  kindergar- 

Only  a  short  time  ago  Chicago  was  ten    world,    but   have    an    especially 

bailed  in  Europe  as  the  "Educational  heartening  sound  when  heard  from 

World   Center."     It   cannot   be   that  a   different  quarter.      The  five  notes 

she  will  rashly  dim  this  prestige  by  are: — 

a   niggardly   scanting  of  the  educa-  1.     "The  transfer  of  the  interest 

tional  bread  of  her  children.     May  once    belonging    to    the    means    and 

some   educational   hero   or   some   in-  method   of  education   to   the   end  of 


spired   body   of  the  people   arise  in 
Chicago    and   be    to    that    city    what 


education.  The  three  old  R's  which 
embodv  means  and  methods  have 
given  place  to  the  three  new  R's — 
William  H.  Maxwell  is  said  to  be  by  \.q^^q^^  reverence,  and  righteousness 
his  friend:  "A  happy-tempered  — which  relate  to  the  child  himself, 
bringer  of  the  best  out  of  the  worst."  2.     "A  hetter  understanding  of  the 
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child.  It  is  recognized  that  child- 
hood is  a  growth  and  not  a  manufac- 
ture. Development,  therefore,  takes 
place  in  accordance  with  natural 
laws.  It  is  also  recognized  that  the 
individuality  of  every  child  is  to  be 
respected. 

3.  "A  move  vital  sense  of  life. 
As  a  result  and  a  cause  of  the  in- 
creased attention  paid  to  the  child, 
emerges  a  more  vital  sense  of  life  in 
education.  Humdrum  has  ceased. 
Athletics  for  good  or  for  bad — and 
rather  for  good  than  for  bad — have 
entered  into  the  educational  process, 
and  the  result  is  that  increased  vigor 
of  body  is  giving  also  increased  vigor 
of  mind.  Knowledge  is  more  easily 
transmuted  into  thought  and  thought 
into  wisdom. 

4.  "A  sense  of  oneness.  The  in- 
creasing oneness  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  natural  world,  the  increasing  one- 
ness of  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial phenomena,  are  type  and  symbol 
of  the  increasing  oneness  in  educa- 
tion. The  prefixes  co,  con,  and  com 
have  become  significant.  This  unity 
is  evidenced  in  the  teachers'  associa- 
tions, local,  state,  and  national.  The 
ISTational  Educational  Association 
has  become  the  most  important  edu- 
cational force  in  the  world,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all  forces 
for  the  betterment  of  the  race. 

5.  "An  appreciation  of  the  worth 
of  the  teacher  and  his  associates. 
Teaching  has  become  a  profession. 
A  sense  of  professional  enlargement, 
enrichment,  and  worthiness  is  devel- 
oping. The  general  worth  of  educa- 
tion is  becoming  more  appreciated. 
The  vast  simis  that  are  being  given 


to  education  i-epresent  the  growth  of 
the  sense  on  the  part  of  the  commu- 
nity of  the  wortli  of  the  teacher  and 
of  the  work  that  the  teacher  does." 


Apropos  of  the  vast  sums  given  to 
education,  no  gift  that  has  Ijeen  made 
to  higher  institutions  of  learning  are 
to  be  regretted.      Our  country  is  far 
from    having    attained    a    top-heavy 
condition  either  in  learning  or  in  en- 
dowments    for     learning.     But     the 
new    idea    that    has    come    to    Mr. 
r.    T.    Howard    of    i\e\v  Orleans — 
that    the    public    school     system    in 
its   primary  grades   is   a   good   place 
for     generous     citizens     to     bestow 
their  helpful  wealth — is   a   cause  for 
congratulation  because  of  the  exam- 
ple it  has  caused  him  to  set.     As  yet, 
the  great  bulk  of  our  population  gets 
onlv  a  few  vears  of  schooling;   and 
these  few  years  are  spent  in  the  pri- 
mary school  and  loAver  grades  of  the 
grammar    school.      How    important, 
therefore,  that  there  should  be  enough 
of  these  schools  and  that  they  should 
be  of  the  best !     It  is  outrageous  tliat 
vounff  children  in  anv  citv  should  be 
"running    the    streets"    or    loitering 
about  the  outside  of  schoolhouses  be- 
cause "dey  ain't  no  room"  for  them 
within.      Kindergartens   an«l   univer- 
sities both  make  their  irresistible  ap- 
peal;  but  the  api)eal  of  the  primary 
school  is  the  dumb  yet  mighty  one  of 
the  o-roat  mass  of  our  conglomerate 
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people  as  vet  not  fully  awake  as  to  Would  this  form  be  an  improve- 

their  needs  or  rights.     Continual  en-  nient  ?     "We  will  serve  our  country 

largement  of  the  foundations  of  the  with    head,    heart    and    hand.     One 

educational  system  in  a  oTowing-  re-  country,  one  langiiag-e,  one  flag-!" 

public  is  as  important  as  the  building  

up  of  the  superstructures. 

===  .  A  FULL,  GRArHIC^  AKD  RELIABLE 

The  foem  of  w^ords  used  with  the  report  of  the  I.  K.  U.  convention 
salute  to  the  flag  in  many  schools  be-  will  be  given  in  June  Kixdeegarten 
gins  in  a  manner  which  suggests  Keview,  the  meeting  being  in  prog- 
something  unpleasantly  concrete:  ress  in  Boston  just  at  the  time  that 
"We  give  our  heads,  our  hands  and  our  ]\[ay  number  is  issued  from  the 
our  hearts  to  our  country,"  etc.  press. 


THE  BRIDGE. 

By  Mary  G.  Trask. 

A  MERRY  sparkling  river 
Goes  dancing  on  its  way ; 

Within  its  shining  waters 
The  little  fishes  play. 

The  flowers  bloom  beside  it, 

The  trees  grow  straight  and  high. 

From  one  side  to  the  other 
The  little  birdies  flv. 

The  children  long  to  cross  it. 
But  oh,  no  wings  have  they ! 

They  wish  to  reach  the  flowers. 
But  cannot  find  a  way. 

The  carpenter  builds  quickly 
A  bridge  from  side  to  side. 

And  now  the  happy  children 
Can  cross  the  river  wide. 


THE  LATE  COLONEL  FRANCIS  WAYLAND  PARKER. 


By  Michaei.   Anagnos. 


T"11E  unexpected  death  of  Colonel 
Francis  Wajland  Parker,  wliicli 
took  place  in  March  at  Pass  Chris- 
tian, Mississippi,  has  removed  one  of 
the  foremost  and  most  progressive 
educators  of  the  present  day  and  gen- 
eration,— one  whose  loss  is  keenly 
felt  and  most  deeply  lamented  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

Colonel  Parker  was  a  man  in  tlie 
highest,  truest,  and  noblest  sense  of 
that  word.  He  was  no  echo  and  no 
imitator ;  he  was  by  nature  a  leader 
and  an  ardent  reformer.  He  was  a 
close  student  of  the  history  and  phi- 
losophy of  education,  an  original 
thinker,  an  acute  analyst  of  men  and 
methods,  an  outspoken  critic  of  sys- 
tems and  processes,  a  fearless  fighter, 
dimly  seeing  through  the  smoke  of 
battle,  and  a  relentless  denunciator 
of  shams  and  of  pretense  to  learning. 
He  was  as  firm  in  conviction  as  a 
rock  and  as  inexorable  in  judgiuent 
as  fate.  He  was  more  than  a  prophet 
of  the  new  education ;  he  was  one  of 
its  most  prominent  defenders  and 
promoters.  Indeed,  he  may  be  justly 
characterized  as  its  peerless  cham- 
pion. 

Impelled  by  the  resistless  spirit  of 
true  patriotism,  Colonel  Parker  en- 
listed during  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
as  private  in  the  army  and  won  his 
spurs  by  bravery  and  gallant  fighting 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
At  the  end  of  the  struggle  he  espoused 
the  profession  of  teaching  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  peda- 


gogy with  all  the  earnestness  and  as- 
siduity which  he  could  command. 
Here  he  found  a  most  congenial  field 
for  the  cultivation  of  his  native  tal- 
ents, and  soon  he  made  his  way  from 
comparative  obscurity  to  distinction, 
attracting  first  the  attention  of  a  city, 
then  of  a  state,  and  finally  of  a 
nation. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Colonel  Parker  has  been  an  em- 
inent educational  leader,  full  of  en- 
tlnisiasm,  of  intellectual  force,  and 
of  moral  vigor.  He  was  essentially 
an  idealist,  seeking  to  bring  about  a 
perfect  order  of  things.  His  faith 
in  the  possibilities  of  the  schools  was 
sublime,  but  he  condemned  most  im- 
mercifully  the  ways  and  processes  in 
which  their  work  was  carried  on. 
He  was  invariably  open  to  new 
light,  always  zealous  to  enter  into 
larger  boundaries  of  the  vast  king- 
dom of  truth  and  never  hesitat- 
ing to  express  with  courage  and 
exemplary  frankness  the  conclu- 
sions which  a  thorough  investigation 
and  a  Avise  consideration  had  brought 
to  him.  He  had  limitless  power  in 
stirring  things  up  and  in  bringing 
terror  t(^  the  camp  of  dull  and  sordid 
conservatism. 

Colonel  Parker  was  passionately 
fond  of  children,  and  the  thought  of 
their  proper  training  was  constantly 
present  in  his  inimL  He  strove  stren- 
uously to  promote  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, which  was  near  to  his  heart  and 
to  wlnVh  he  dovotcMl  ihe  l)est  vears  of 
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his  noble  life.  He  undertook  the 
Herculean  task  of  eradicating  all  the 
noxious  weeds  and  plants  which  had 
been  allowed  to  thicken  and  become 
deeply  rooted  around  the  tree  of  ra- 
tional education,  sapping  its  vitality 
and  preventing  its  normal  gTowth 
and  fruition.  He  actually  revolu- 
tionized educational  methods  in  the 
schools  of  the  coimtry.  From  first  to 
last  he  had  more  ardent  disciples 
than  any  other  leader  of  his  time. 

In  many  respects  Colonel  Parker 
resembled  Horace  Mann.  He  took 
up  the  work  of  educational  reform 
where  the  illustrious  pioneer  left  it, 
and  carried  it  forward  vigorously 
and  with  remarkable  success.  He 
never  forebore  to  expose  error  or  pro- 
claim the  truth  about  the  things  that 
belong  to  education.  His  motto  was 
truth,  nature,  improvement,  progress. 
Like  all  reformers,  he  was  inclined 
to  be  at  times  impatient  and  severe; 
yet  the  insinuation  that  he  had  a  keen 
relish  for  destruction  but  had  very 
limited  constructive  capacity  is  en- 
tirely groundless.  For  it  is  abso- 
lutely true  that  he  was  eager  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  empirical  formal- 
ism and  the  antiquated  methods 
which  he  was  strenuously  struggling 
to  demolish,  a  new  system  of  rational 


education,  based  upon  the  eternal 
principles  which  were  proclaimed  by 
Rousseau,  vitalized  bv  Pestalozzi, 
appreciated  by  Horace  ^lann  and 
realized  by  Froebel.  His  plan,  in- 
stead of  being  an  illusory  creation  of 
imagination,  as  his  opponents  were 
prone  to  consider  it,  was  broad,  sim- 
ple, sound  and  sane,  typical  of  the 
man. 

Colonel  Parker  has  fought  his  last 
battle  in  the  field  of  rational  educa- 
tion and  his  struggle  is  over.  Xo 
man  in  the  United  States  has  con- 
tributed of  recent  years  so  largely  to 
the  educational  progress  and  prestige 
of  the  country.  We  can  never  think 
of  him  without  remembering  his  in- 
dependent and  robust  character,  his 
splendid  candor,  his  unflinching  cour- 
age and  his  limnan  instincts.  He 
died  as  he  had  lived,  speaking  forci- 
bly after  his  own  convictions.  His 
memory  will  be  always  cherished 
with  admiration  and  love,  while  his 
great  work  and  his  devotion  to  duty 
will  be  a  perennial  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  encouragement  to  those  who 
strive  to  free  the  schools  from  the  fet- 
ters of  tradition  and  the  whims  of 
narrow-minded  S|5ecialists,  and  to 
place  them  on  a  broad,  liberal,  and 
thoroughly   scientific  foundation. 


Two  boys,  "toughs"  by  birth  and  experience,  got  into 
a  quarrel  that  led  to  a  fight,  and  Jamie  got  hurt  and  cried. 
Like  a  flash  the  quarrel  was  all  over,  and  then  the  victorious 
urchin  said,  "Never  mind,  Jamie !  Don't  cry !  Let 's 
go  over  to  the  public  library  (Buffalo),  and  Miss  Fernald 
will  tell  us  a  story  and  then  you  '11  feel  better.  Come  on, 
Jamie !  They  've  got  picture  books  over  there,  and  sliced 
bears  and  tigers;  and  when  you  get  tired  of  looking,  they 
let  you  draw  some.    Come  on." 

— Journal  of  Education. 


SOCIAL  WORK  IN  NORTH  PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 


By  Mart  S.  Bullard. 


IMOT  far  from  the  famous  landing 
l^lace  of  the  Pilgrims  an  inter- 
esting and  important  social  work  is 
being  carried  on  by  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company.  A  large  commu- 
nity of  Italians,  Germans,  Swedes, 
and  Americans  has  gradually  gath- 
ered around  the  several  mills  in  this 
neighborhood,  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  settlement  containing  hun- 
dreds of  homes. 

The  various  companies  owning 
mills  in  this  region  have  carried  on 
to  some  extent  a  social  work  among 
the  people  in  their  employ,  so  it  was 
a  natural  thing  for  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  to  engage  in  the 
work  of  social  betterment,  and,  in 
their  kindness  and  generosity,  to 
carry  it  forward  and  extend  its  scope. 
At  the  present  time  all  who  have  any 
connection  with  the  factory  of  this 
company  have  open  to  them  avenues 
of  permanent  advancement  and  im- 
provement through  the  library,  the 
sloyd  and  cooking  classes,  the  kinder- 
garten and  other  departments  of  so- 
cial work  established  by  the  company 
for  their  benefit. 

Tlie  homes  provided  for  the  em- 
ployees contribute  to  the  neatness  and 
comfort  of  the  community.  Pleasant 
roomy  cottages,  with  hot  and  cold 
water  and  baths,  have  been  built,  and 
each  has  its  tiny  garden  attached. 
Employees  unable  to  secure  these  cot- 


tages live  in  the  various  tenement 
buildings  or  "blocks"  scattered 
around  the  ponds  and  in  the  wood- 
lands surrounding  the  settlement. 
Once  a  year,  on  Labor  Day,  an  exhi- 
bition is  held  of  the  housework  of  the 
people,  extending  from  the  vegetable 
gardens  to  the  women's  needlework. 
Prizes  are  also  awarded  for  the  best 
kept  yards,  trees  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  homes.  Hundreds  of 
dollars  are  each  year  awarded  to  those 
whose  industry  has  earned  the  prizes. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  notable  features  of  the  so- 
cial life  is  that  of  the  Loring  Reading 
Room,  a  charming  little  library,  sit- 
uated on  a  hill  overlooking  the  fac- 
tories and  commanding  a  wonderful 
view  of  the  harbor,  of  Duxbury,  and 
of  the  deep  sea  beyond.  This  build- 
ing was  presented  to  the  people  by 
Mr.  Augustus  P.  Loring,  president 
of  the  Cordage  Company,  the  books 
being  furnished  by  his  wife. 

Surely  no  gift  could  be  more  deep- 
ly appreciated,  and  none  could  have 
a  more  uplifting  influence  than  this 
beautiful  little  building,  whose  tables 
are  filled  daily  with  eager  readers, 
wliile  the  children's  corner  overflows 
with  boys  and  girls  of  all  sizes,  who 
spend  most  of  their  leisure  time, 
when  the  weather  is  not  too  tempting 
for  outdoor  play,  in  poring  over  their 
beloved  books.     On  the  open  slielves 
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around  the  room  are  books  in  Ger- 
man, Swedish  and  Italian,  as  well  as 
English, 

As  many  of  the  library  visitants 
have  to  be  persuaded  to  enter  the 
"world  of  books/'  beautifully  illus- 
trated volumes  are  provided  which 
are  a  delight  simply  to  look  through. 
The  work  in  connection  with  the 
library  is  very  extensive.  Personal 
visiting  is  carried  on,  and  into  the 
homes  of  those  unable  to  get  out, 
books  and  magazines  are  sent. 

A  large  field  between  the  office  and 
the  library  has  been  converted  into 
a  baseball  ground ;  and  every  Satur- 
day afternoon  during  the  summer 
months  a  game  is  played  between  the 
regular  "team"  made  up  from  among 
the  employees  and  a  visiting  "team" 
from  some  neighboring  town.  Great 
interest  is  manifested  among  the 
townspeople  and  hundreds  of  specta- 
tors fill  the  seats  provided  for  them. 

Last  year,  a  brass  band  was  organ- 
ized in  connection  with  the  com- 
pany. An  experienced  leader  and 
enough  proficient  plaj'ers  to  form  a 
strong  nucleus  were  found  at  once 
among  the  employees.  Other  em- 
ployees at  once  made  choice  of  instru- 
ments, and,  by  faithful  practice,  are 
now  able  to  be  regular  members;  so 
the  organization  is  a  strong  one.  A 
band  stand  has  been  erected  on  the 
ball  grounds,  and  the  music  is  an  add- 
ed interest  to  the  Saturday  afternoon 
game.  The  band  also  gives  its  serv- 
ices for  the  annual  field  day  in  Sep- 
tember. 

On  the  shore  just  below  the  works, 
two  spacious  bath  houses  have  been 
built  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  em- 


ployees, so  that  all  may  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  sea  bathing  during  the  warm 
weather.  Two  expert  swimmers  are 
kept  there  through  the  season  to  teach 
those  who  wish  to  learn  to  swim  and 
to  guard  against  accident.  Accord- 
ing to  the  record  kept,  about  fifty-two 
hundred  people  availed  themselves  of 
this  privilege  last  season. 

A  monthly  "Chronicle"  is  printed 
in  three  languages, — German,  Ital- 
ian, and  English, — and  distributed  to 
the  employees.  In  this  are  given 
short  accounts  of  the  kindergarten, 
cookiup'  school,  slovd  school  and  other 
forms  of  work,  hints  in  regard  to  the 
care  of  poultry  and  of  the  garden, 
names  of  books  recently  added  to  the 
librarv,  and  other  matters  of  interest. 

The  Industrial  School,  in  a  little 
old-fashioned  house  situated  near  the 
entrance  of  the  factory,  is  a  veritable 
beehive  of  activitv.  In  the  basement 
of  this  building  is  the  sloyd  room, 
where  one  of  the  most  interesting  de- 
partments of  the  w^ork  is  carried  on. 
Here,  four  nights  in  the  week,  classes 
of  ten  boys  each  occupy  the  benches, 
— a  different  class  each  night, — thus 
affording  instruction  to  forty  boys 
(luring  tbe  year. 

As  one  enters  the  room  wlioii  the 
work  of  the  evening  is  begun,  and 
sees  the  bright  eager  faces  of  the  boys, 
the  earnest  work  and  the  models 
already  finished,  one  cannot  wonder 
that  "sloyd  niglit"  is  a  joy  to  those 
fortunate  enough  to  be  received. 
Think  wliat  tliis  training  means  to 
these  mill  boys !  What  accurac}^ 
skill,  nnd  patience  are  developed,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  artistic  and  ele- 
vating influences  of  this  work. 
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The  sloyd  room,  with  its  ten 
benches,  is  filled  to  overflowing,  and 
at  the  long  desk  at  the  end  are 
perched  many  small  bovs,  too  yonng 
for  the  actual  work,  yet  patientl.y 
coming  night  after  night.  A  little 
whittling  and  elementary  sloyd  are 
given  to  them,  for  who  could  turn 
them  out  ?  Said  one  boy,  a  stranger 
who  had  Avandered  in  one  night  and 
was  questioned  as  to  how  he  came: 
''I  saw  the  light."  And  so  we  must 
believe  that  many  see,  in  the  culture 
and  discipline  of  the  sloyd  room,  the 
''light"  which  shall  brighten  their 
whole  life.  In  connection  with  this 
work  there  is  also  personal  visiting. 
This  is  one  of  the  strongest  means  for 
reaching  the  people,  and  one  w^hich 
constantly  gives  returns  in  renewed 
interest  and  appreciation  of  the  work. 

In  an  adjoining  room  classes  are 
held  in  mechanical  drawing,  while 
upstairs,  on  the  so-called  first  floor, 
is  the  cooking  school.  In  the  after- 
noons and  evenings,  girls  and  women 
in  dainty  white  caps  and  aprons  are 
busily  working  at  the  tables,  and 
many  good  dinners  and  suppers  are 
here  prepared. 

The  benefit  of  these  classes  is  obvi- 
ous ;  for  what  people  need  more  to 
know  what  to  cook,  how  to  cook,  and 
how  to  economize  than  these  who  have 
so  little  to  buy  with  ?  They  need 
nourishing  and  well  prepared  food  to 
fit  them  for  their  daily  work,  and 
these  cooking  classes  extend  rare  op- 
portunities for  such  knowledge. 
Many  have  been  the  benefits  to  those 
who  have  attended  regularly. 

The  entire  upper  floor  of  this  house 
is  devoted  to  the  kindergarten,  where 


each  morning  between  forty  and  fifty 
little  four-year-olds  gather,  all  of 
whose  fathers  work  in  the  factory, — 
the  only  requirement  necessary  for 
admittance. 

The  foreign  element  largely  pre- 
dominates among  the  children;  and 
as  one  looks  around  the  morning  cir- 
cle, black-eyed  Italians,  fair-haired 
Germans  and  Swedes,  and  bonnie 
Scotch  bairns  are  conspicuous  among 
our  own  American  children  of  Yan- 
kee descent. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  in  ex- 
istence  for  two  years,  and  a  growing 
appreciation  has  marked  the  months 
as  they  have  slipped  by.  The  out- 
look of  our  kindergarten  rooms  is 
conducive  to  a  health.y  interest  in  the 
outdoor  life,  for  from  one  side  we 
look  upon  the  brook,  whose  waters 
ripple  and  sing  for  us,  while  across 
the  road  lies  a  beautiful  pond,  aroimd 
whose  banks  are  gathered  many  of 
the  homes  of  the  children.  From  the 
side  entrance  we  can  catch  glimpses 
of  the  blue  sea;  so  we  are  rich  with 
an  abundance  of  water  and  woodland. 
Such  surroundings  are  bound  to  tell 
upon  the  children,  and,  in  their  spon- 
taneous activity,  and  joyous,  natural 
life,  they  show  forth  the  blessed  influ- 
ence of  nature. 

In  the  fall  and  spring,  many  are 
the  walks  we  take.  One,  which  is  an 
especial  favorite,'  is  ten  minutes  from 
the  kindergarten,  and  takes  us  into 
the  pine  woods,  where  early  in  the 
spring  "under  the  leaves  and  the  ice 
and  the  snow"  the  delicate  Plymouth 
Mayflowers  are  found,  followed  later 
by  the  violets,  until  at  last  the  open 
meadow  which  lies  beyond  the  grove 
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is  radiant  in  daisies  and  bnttercups. 
This  woodland  of  many  acres  is 
o"^Tied  bv  the  company,  who  have 
made  it  a  beantiful  natural  park. 

As  the  cold  days  come  on,  we  enter 
more  fully  into  the  indoor  kindergar- 
ten life;  and  the  joyous  participation 
of  the  children  in  the  games,  in  the 
exercises  with  Occupations  and  Gifts, 
and  in  all  that  kindergarten  offers  to 
the  little  folks,  gives  clear  evidence 
of  the  awakening  power  of  Froebel's 
system.  The  kindergarten  rooms, 
which  were  newly  arranged  for  this 
second  year,  are  large  and  cheery. 
Delicately  tinted  paper  and  dainty 
white  muslin  curtains  give  them  an 
attractive,  inviting  appearance,  sug- 
gestive of  the  welcoming  spirit  of 
those  who  give  the  children  this  kin- 
dergarten. 

Aside  from  the  morning  work 
among  the  children,  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  is  that  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  monthly  mother^  meet- 
ings. Coming  in  contact  with  the 
parents,  through  these  meetings  and 
the  home  visiting,  has  resulted  in 
greater    insight   into   the    characters 


and  temperaments  of  the  little  ones ; 
while  we,  in  turn,  have  been  doubly 
enriched  by  the  sincere  interest  and 
appreciation  which  these  people  so 
willingly  give. 

The  mothers'  meetings  are  of  a 
purely  social  nature,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  comprise  so  many  for- 
eigners who  understand  but  little 
English  and  nothing  of  each  others' 
language.  Therefore,  music,  games, 
pictures,  and  various  other  forms  of 
entertainment  are  furnished,  and  the 
meetings  have  been  largely  attended 
and  enthusiastically  enjoyed. 

It  is  in  the  visiting  among  the 
homes  that  Ave  can  do  more  toward 
leading  the  mothers  to  comprehend 
what  the  kindergarten  stands  for  and 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  for  their 
children. 

Thus  the  social  Avork  moves  on, 
each  department  being  strengthened 
and  enriched  by  the  interest  and  co- 
operation of  the  people,  this  coopera- 
tive spirit  being  reflected  back  to- 
ward the  company  who  are  willing  to 
expend  the  thought  and  money  which 
are  necessary  to  carry  on  such  Avork. 


THROUGH  OBEDIENCE  TO  SELF-CONTROL. 


By  Caroline  H.  Paton. 


"  V\7  ILL  you  tell  me,"  queried  the  myself,  but  even  up  to  the  present 

Bachelor,  as  he  stood  medi-  day  I  have  n't  understood  why." 
tatively  before  the  open  lire,   "why  "Children,   obey   your   parents   in 

children  should  obey  their  parents?  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right,"  quoted 

There  must  be  some  good  reason  for  the  Father  sententiously. 
it  and  I  Avas  brought  up  that  AA'ay  "That 's  from  the  Bible,  I  believe," 
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observed  the  Bachelor  gravely,  'M 
learned  it  in  Sunday  school  as  a 
child ;  bnt  even  the  fact  that  when  I 
minded  my  mother  I  was  obeying 
Scriptural  injunction  did  not  wholly 
satisfy  me.  Looking  back  over  my 
boyhood  even  in  the  light  of  mature 
judgment  I  recall  many  occasions 
when  my  will  might  well  have 
supplanted  parental  command;  and 
often  nowadays  when  a  case  is 
brought  to  my  notice  in  which 
there  is  a  clash  of  parental  and 
filial  opinion,  I  find  my  sympa- 
thies all  with  the  under  dog.  I 
do  not  see  why  children  should  inva- 
riably obey  their  parents.  ISTeither 
do  I  understand  that  little  phrase, 
'in  the  Lord,'  which  you  have  jusr. 
quoted  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mand. Obedience  to  caprice  and  in- 
justice often  results  in  a  rebellious 
state  of  mind  which  makes  it  purely 
a  case  of  obey  your  parents  in  the 
devil"— 

''Oh,  oh,  oh !  That 's  really  shock- 
ing, vou  know,"  exclaimed  the  Maid- 
en  Lady ;  "though  I  must  confess  that 
1  myself  have  observed  some  of  the 
unfortunate  conditions  which  the 
Bachelor  characterizes  so  harshly, 
and  I  have  never  understood  what 
you  might  call  the  philosophy  of  obe- 
dience." 

"Why,  children  must  obey  their 
fathers  and  mothers,"  interrupted  the 
Mother  eagerlv.  "If  thev  did  n't, 
one  could  n't  manage  the  house  at  all 
and  everything  would  go  wrong  be- 
cause of  lack  of  concerted  action 
and"— 

"There  is  n't  any  philosophy  in 
filial  obedience,"  objected  the  Father. 


"It  is  simply  a  necessity  in  the  living 
of  family  life.  It  is  an  expression  of 
respect  and  deference  to  age  and  su- 
perior wisdom.      It  is" — 

''You  're  not  answering  my  ques- 
tion in  the  least,"  interrupted  the 
Bachelor.  "I  know  it 's  right — it 
must  be  right  for  children  to  obey; 
but  why  ?  What  living  principle  is 
involved,  and  has  that  phrase,  'in  the 
Lord,'  any  vitality  ?" 

"A  higher  principle  is  involved 
than  most  people  realize,"  observed 
the  Kindergartner.  "Self-control, 
the  very  capstone  of  character,  the 
most  forceful  and  yet  most  charming 
element  of  personality,  is  directly  in 
question." 

"Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that 
self-control  is  a  direct  resultant  of 
filial  obedience  ?"  queried  the  Maiden 
Lady. 

"]S[o,  not  that  it  is,  but  that  it 
might  be.  We  have  so  little  filial 
obedience  in  the  present  generation 
that  if  self-control  could  be  acquired 
only  along  that  path  we  might  well 
fear  for  the  future  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. However,  Avhen  humanity 
refuses  to  avail  itself  of  Nature's 
kind  permission  to  find  a  nice  balance 
of  mind,  soul,  and  life  through  a  se- 
ries of  discriminating  experiments,  a 
center  of  gravity  is  achieved  for  it 
through  shocks  And  knocks.  In  such 
a  case,  however,  the  result  accom- 
plished is  too  often  only  the  weighing 
of  a  mind  shaken  and  injured  by  long 
years  of  rash  experimenting.  Self- 
control  learned  late  in  life  is,  in 
short,  only  the  balancing  of  the  uti- 
balanced." 

"One  could  fancy  that  you  believed 
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that  many  who  learn  self-control  only 
after  wastino'  the  best  years  of  life 
might  have  acquired  the  habit  in 
childhood,  and  might  then  have  been 
privileged  to  realize  in  their  own  con- 
scious and  law-ordered  development, 
life's  great  possibilities  of  usefulness 
and  joy,"  thoughtfully  observed  the 
Bachelor. 

''If  you  do  you  're  mistaken,"  ob- 
jected the  Mother.  ''The  Bachelor 
and  the  Father  I  know  to  have  been 
very  obedient  boys ;  but  I  know,  too, 
that  they  both  acquired  what  self- 
control  they  now  possess  only  after 
leaving  home  and  through  disobe- 
dience rather  than  through  the  oppo- 
site virtue." 

"That 's  tnie,"  corroborated  the 
Bachelor,"  though  I  did  n't  suppose 
other  folks  had  noticed  it.  But  just 
let  the  Kinder^artner  tell  us  how  a 
boA'  is  to  learn  self-control  through 
obeying  a  parent  who  is  capricious 
ami  unjust  in  his  commands;  who  is 
vacillating  in  his  wishes  and  who  is 
domineering  in  his  expression  of 
them." 

"He  won't,"  responded  the  Kin- 
dergartner,  "unless  he  yields  obedi- 
ence through  consideration  of  the 
principle  of  filial  respect  involved, 
and  that  is  something  a  young,  un- 
formed child  cannot  understand  and 
is  not  likely  to  do.  If  you  want  a 
sermon  you  should  preach  it  from  the 
whole  text  and  not  from  isolated 
clauses.  The  text  to-night  is,  'Chil- 
dren, olx^y  your  parents  in  the 
Lord' " 

The  Bachelor  liad  been  listening 
closely,  and  after  a  moment's  pause 
submitted :  "You  would  make  even  a 


very  young  child  understand  obedi- 
ence as  a  matter  of  principle  rather 
than  as  a  series  of  isolated  and  unre- 
lated facts  ?" 
-Yes." 

"And  vou  would  lead  through  filial 
obedience  to  self-control  ?" 
"Yes." 

''Well,"  the  Bachelor  straightened 
himself  slowly  and  moved  across  the 
room  to  a  comfortable  chair,  "I  don't 
believe  the  thing  can  be  done,  but  I  'd 
like  to  hear  your  theories." 

The  Kindergartner  dropped  her 
embroidery  in  her  lap  and  settled 
back  in  the  cushions  of  the  big  divan. 
"If  I  'm  to  deliver  the  discourse,  I 
shall  want  to  be  sure  all  the  way 
through  that  the  congregation  is  with 
me ;  and  shall  beg  the  privilege  of 
asking  questions,"  she  began.  "First 
of  all,  whom  shall  a  child  obey  ?" 

"His  parents,"  came  quickly  from 
tbe  Father. 

"His  teacher,"  from  the  Maiden 
Lady. 

"It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
at  times  to  give  obedience  to  the 
housekeeper  or  nurse."  The  Mother 
looked  troubled  as  she  suggested  it, 
for  the  question  of  obedience  to  serv- 
ants was  one  of  her  greatest  problems. 
"Fact  is,  that  a  child  should  obey 
almost  anyone  who  is  older  than  him- 
self or  he  '11  get  into  trouble." 

The  Kindergartner  smiled  as  the 
Bachelor  summed  up  the  case,  and 
then  ventured:  "The  child  doesn't 
owe  obedience  to  any  of  these  author- 
ities except  wliden  they  make  their 
claim  for  his  respect  and  deference 
with  due  consideration  for  a  living 
principle   of  his   own   nature.      The 
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only  authority  to  which  a  child  should    'cliance  to  thiuk  for  themselves,  and 
yield   obedience   is   that   eternal   law  no   practice   in   learning  to  love  the 
that  'lives  and  reigns  in  all  things,'  right  and  to  choose  right  rather  than 
which  is  inherent  in  his  own  soul —  wrong.      "When     the     outward     force 
the  divine  laAv  of  right  and  best."  which  has  held  them  to  right  doing 
"Do  you  mean  that  a  child  shall  be  relaxes  its  pressure,  they  go  straight 
a  law  unto  himself,  that  teachers  and  to  ruin  through  ignorance  and  lack  of 
parents  are  not  justified  in  demand-  the  backbone  which  the  mother  and 
iiig  obedience  from  him  f  The  Maid-  father  should   have  built   up   during 
en  Lady  was  fair]y  breathless.  the  periods  of  childliood  and  youth. 
''To  the  first  query,  yes ;  in  so  far  The   father   and   mother   life   is    ali- 
as he  can  intei-pret  and  express  for  surrounding  for  the  little  child;  and 
himself    this    innate    principle.       To  so   long   as   the  parents  fail   to   find 
the  second,  they  are  justified  in  ask-  themselves  in  the  great  eternal  prin- 
ing  obedience  just  so  far  as  they  hold  ciple  of  right  and  best,  so  long  as  they 
themselves    subjects    and    representa-  fail  to  help  the  child  to  find  himself 
tives  of  this  law.      Absolute,  undevi-  in  that  miifying  principle  and  to  find 
ating,    instantaneous,    unquestioning  that  principle  in  himself,  so  long  as 
obedience  to  parents  and  teachers  is  they  limit  him  to  their  own  narrow 
the  highest  lesson  a  little  child  may  view  of  life  through  restrictive  com- 
learn,   if  only   parents   and   teachers  mands,  just  so  long  they  do  stand  in 
idealize  their  authority  and  demand  God's  way  and  retard  the  workings 
respect  for  principle   and   deference  of  his  law  upon  the  child  for  the  ac- 
to  law  instead  of  yielding  to  caprice  complishment  of  rounded,  self-poised 
and  bossism."  manhood." 

'T    like    that,"    said    the    Mother,  *'  'Take  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy 

^'but  it  frightens  me.      IIow  dare  T  feet,    for    the    place    whereon    thoii 

stand  as  a  representative  of  that  prin-  standest  is  holy  ground,'  "  quoted  the 

ciple  when  in  my  own  life  I  make  so  Bachelor. 

many  mistakes !  It 's  a  fearsome  ''Oh !  that  is  good,"  cried  the  Kin- 
thing  to  attempt  to  stand  in  the  place  dergartner,  with  cheeks  aglow.  "This 
of  God."  is  God's  work.  We  are  only  the  as- 
"Oh !  my  dear,"  exclaimed  the  sistants,  and  are  too  often  the  fools 
Kindergartner,  "that  is  just  the  re-  who  rush  in  wdiere  angels  Avould  fear 
verse  of  the  suggestion  I  wanted  to  to  tread.  Froebel  says  that  our  re- 
give.  You  aren't  to  stand  in  the  lationsliip  to  the  children  should  be 
place  of  God,  at  all.  You  are  just  guiding,  protective,  cherisliing,  rath- 
to  get  out  of  his  place  and  give  him  er  than  commanding  and  arbitrary. 
a  chance  to  do  something.  What  the  By  tliat  reasoning,  our  commands 
Bachelor  said  is  true,  although  shock-  should  be  very  few  and  always  of 
ing.  Too  many  children  do  obey  sncli  nature  as  to  enable  the  child  to 
their  parents  in  the  devil.  They  are  find  in  himself  and  for  himself  their 
forced  to  submission  and  are  ffiven  no  reason    and    reward.      OIumIiciicc    to 
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such  aiitliority  would  establish  in  the 
child  an  understanding  of,  and  a 
habit  of  lovingly  yielding  to,  the 
principle  of  right  which  the  arbitral*}' 
mode  of  government  often  renders 
wholly  inert." 

''Now  I  understand  the  phrase,  'in 
the  Lord,'  "  commented  the  Lady. 

"Yes,  that  phrase  is  all  right,"  as- 
sented the  Bachelor ;  "but  you  used  a 
lot  of  adjectives  awhile  ago  that  I 
want  explained  or  withdrawn.  I 
wrote  them  down,"  he  murmured 
apologetically,  as  he  opened  his  note 
book  and  read :  "  'absolute,  imdeviat- 
ing,  instantaneous,  unquestioning.' 
ISTow  is  n't  that  a  little  heavy  in  its 
requirements  ?" 

"ISTot  at  all,"  exclaimed  the  Maid- 
en Lady,  before  the  Kindergartner 
could  reply.  "Don't  you  see  that  the 
child  is  forming  a  life  habit  of  yield- 
ing to  right  ?  Surely  such  a  habit 
should  be  absolute,  instantaneous, 
and  undeviating." 

"But,  'unquestioning/  —  surely 
that 's  too  much.  Why  should  n't 
the  child  know  the  reason  for  what  he 
is  doing?" 

"If  the  child  has,  through  repeated 
experiences,  learned  that  the  parents 
are  limiting  their  authority  over  him 
by  the  eternal  law  which  they  them- 
selves obey,  he  will  intuitively  under- 
stand that  even  when  what  they  de- 
sire of  him  is  puzzling,  obedience  to 
their  superior  wisdom  and  broader 
experience  is  right  and  wise." 

"But  there  may  be  question  in  the 
child's  mind  as  to  the  right  and  wrong 
of  a  thing.  In  that  case  is  he  to  ac- 
cept the  mother's  dictum  to  the  vio- 
lation of  his  own  conscience  ?" 


"Xever."  The  Kindergartner  was 
emphatic.  "In  most  cases  of  that 
kind  the  mother  whose  point  of  view 
is  the  right  one  can  enable  the  child 
to  see  the  situation  in  the  right  light. 
In  cases  where  absolutely  unexplain- 
able  demands  are  made,  she  will  say 
frankly  and  lovingly :  *My  dear,  I  'm 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  explain  this 
matter  to  you.  I  cannot,  because  you 
are  too  young  to  understand  why  this 
course  is  right  and  the  other  wrong; 
so  you  must  just  remember  that  I 
love  you  and  that  I  would  not  ask  this 
of  you  if  it  were  not  right  and  best." 

"Would  you  generally  give  a  child 
a  reason  for  obedience  ?" 

"Xever,  if  I  could  help  it.  I 
should  often  help  him  to  find  the  rea- 
son for  himself,  however,  for  two  pur- 
poses. In  the  first  place,  to  help 
him  to  become  a  thinking,  responsible 
being,  finding  the  law  of  his  doings 
in  his  own  consciousness.  In  the 
second  place,  to  assure  his  confidence 
in  my  judginent  and  his  belief  in  my 
love  for  ]iim  and  to  emphasize  our 
unity." 

"Wlien  would  you  give  the  reason, 
• — before  or  after  obedience  was 
gained  ?"  queried  the  Mother. 

"Never  before,  if  I  could  help  it," 
answered  the  Kindergartner.  "That 
would  interfere  with  the  'instantane- 
ousness,'  vou  know." 

"It 's  a  fine  theory  and  well  eluci- 
dated," applauded  the  Father,  "but 
it 's  too  ideal  to  be  possible.  -lust 
take  a  practical  instance  now  and  tell 
me  how  to  gain  this  much  adjectived 
obedience  from  my  three,  live,  mis- 
chievous, irritable  boys." 

"Of  course,  the  first  step  is  loving 
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sympatliy  and  cooperation,"  sug- 
gested the  ]\Iotlier ;  "I  've  learned 
that  much  in  the  last  few  months." 

"And  the  next  is  to  make  com- 
mands few  and  practical  and  to  sub- 
stitute often  the  unifying,  sympa- 
thetic 'we  will'  for  the  irritating  S'ou 
must'  " 

"Sometimes  discipline  will  be  nec- 
essary though,"  suggested  the  Father. 

"If  the  conditions  of  authority 
have  the  right  basis,  and  if  they  are 
insisted  upon  firmly  and  lovingly, 
there  will  seldom  be  other  discipline 
necessary  than  an  introduction  to 
Mrs.  Do-as-vou-would-be-done-bv  and 
Mrs.  Be-done-by-as-you-did."  The 
Kindergartner  had  risen  and  passed 
into  the  hall  as  she  spoke,  and  was 
lifting  her  coat  from  the  hat-tree. 
"If  you  want  any  more  you  must  sing 
it  yourself,"  she  laughed  gayly. 

"Oh,  but  you've  stopped  short  of 
the  vital  point  of  your  discourse. 
You've  not  rounded  it  up  at  all." 
The  Father  was  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  outer  door  to  make  sure 
of  an  answer.  "How  does  it  all  lead 
up  to  self-control  ?" 

"Why,  don't  you  see  ?  Don't  you 
see  ?"  she  repeated.  "It 's  so  easy  ! 
The  little  child  learns  to  give  obedi- 
ence to  one  loving,  just  principle, 
instead  of  to  dozens  of  unjust,  irri- 
table individuals.  He  learns  to  find 
the  principle  within  himself  and  to 
give  allegiance  to  it  regardless 
of  resistance  or  insistence  from  out- 
side. At  first  he  needs  much  assist- 
ance in  doing  this;  but,  gradually, 
less  and  less  is  required,  until  at  last 
he  becomes  thoroughly  self-poised 
and  can  be  left  to  work  out  his  oa\ti 
salvation." 


"There  would  come  eventually, 
then,  a  vanishing  point  for  parental 
authoritv,"  observed  the  Father 
gravely. 

"But  don't  you  see,  Father," — the 
Mother  spoke  very  softly — "the  van- 
ishing point  of  authority  is  to  result 
in  the  rounding  and  perfecting  of 
confidence  and  cooperation  between 
parent  and  child.  It  will  mean  the 
beginning  of  the  child's  truly  relig- 
ious life." 

"I  am  thinking  of  how  we  taught 
each  baby  to  walk."  The  Mother 
was  speaking  to  all  now,  but  still 
softly,  as  if  absorbed  in  her  own  sym- 
bolism. "One  does  not  push  or  pull 
the  baby,  but  gives  him  just  the  as- 
sistance he  needs  for  'support  and 
balance,  gradually  decreasing  the 
amount  of  help  given  and  letting  him 
so  learn  his  limitations  and  powers 
that  at  last  he  can  stand  and  perhaps 
take  a  few  wonderful  breathless  steps 
quite  alone.  And  then  how  much 
petting  and  praise  and  applause  is 
given,  and  how  he  is  encouraged  to 
longer  and  more  perilous  joui'neys 
with  the  mother  just  near  enough  to 
keep  him  from  serious  injury,  even 
while  she  allows  the  little  bumps  and 
tumbles  that  teach  him  the  lessons  he 
needs  to  learn." 

The  Kindergartner  was  smiling, 
although  her  eyes  seemed  very  deep 
and  thoughtful.  "I  could  give  you 
the  theory,"  she  said,  "but  it  is  the 
Mother  who  sees  its  depth  and  makes 
its  practical,  living  application;  and 
it  is  the  Mother  who  is  privileged  as 
is  no  other,  to  enter  into  that  holy  of 
holies,  the  child's  soul,  to  aid  him 
lovingly  and  wisely  in  his  early 
struggle  for  self-control." 


nijconrtesyqf  The  Sniithcrn  Worlnnnn.  Hampton,  Va 


'•I  pledge  allegiance  to  mj  flag  and  to  the  republic  for 
which  it  stands, — one  nation,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all." 


HONEY,  DONT  YOU  ^  CRY, 

HoxEY^  w'en  de  lonesome  rain 

Dra2:)ping  fnni  tie  sky, 
All  de  snnshine  drownded  out, 

Honev,  don't  von  crv ! 

Honey,  don't  yon  cry  ! 
Snn  '11  shine  bimeby ; 
'Bleeped  ter  rain 
On  hill  'n'  plain ; 
Honev,  don't  von  crv  ! 

Don't  von  know  de  lilv  feel 

Dnstv.  hot.  and  drv, 
Liftin"  np  liis  empty  cnp  ? 

Honey,  don't  yon  cry! 

Honev,  don't  von  crv  I 
Snn  '11   shine   bimeby  ; 
'Bleeged  ter  rain 
On  hill  'n'  plain  ; 
Honey,  don't  yon  cry ! 

— .1  / 7rt n ta  Const Itut ion. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  IDEA. 

Bv  Arthir  Chamherlain. 

nrJlE  kindergarten  h^s  ceased  to  be  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  claimed  that 

a  theory,  it  has  become  a  fact;  the  kindergarten  is  litth^  more  tliaii 

bnt  it  continues  to  need  exemplifica-  a  day  inirserv,  in  which  the  children 

tion  and  explanation,  for  those  who  are  amused  but  not  educated ;  while 

oppose  the  kindergarten  most  stren-  on  tlie  other  hand  it  is  urged  that  the 

uously  seem  often  to  have  but  a  hazy  day  nursery  age  is  too  young  for  tlie 

conception   of  its  fundamental  idea,  kindergarten.        This      iuconsistency 
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betrays  a  lurking  suspicion  that 
there  is  a  certain  training  in  the  work 
of  the  kindergarten,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  an  opponent  occasionally 
goes  about  on  the  other  tack  and 
claims  that  the  child  is  subjected  to 
undue  mental  strain. 

As  to  this  alarmist  note,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  recall  the  principle 
upon  which  kindergarten  instruction 
rests ;  that  it  is  education  through  the 
natural  activities  of  childhood,  not 
lessons  learned  by  rote  on  the  one 
hand  nor  a  mere  attempt  to  keep  the 
child — in  the  familiar  phrase — "out 
of  mischief"  on  the  other.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  kindergarten  teacher 
seeks  to  accomplish,  with  method, 
regularity  and  under  favorable  en- 
vironment, what  intelligent  and  lov- 
ing parents  try  to  bring  about  amid 
the  many  and  varied  duties  of  a 
household,  usually  without  training 
and  generallv  in  a  more  or  less  des- 
ultory  fashion.  As  at  one  end  of 
the  educational  scale  we  have  univer- 
sity extension,  so  in  the  kindergar- 
ten we  have  home  extension, — the 
love  and  care  of  an  ideal  home  ap- 
plied in  a  direct  and  practical  way  to 
the  education  of  the  child. 

In  the  happiest  home,  however,  a 
child  may  be  under  certain  educa- 
tional disadvantages.  The  most  ju- 
dicious of  parents  will  not  be  free 
from  a  certain  partiality  for  their 
o^\^l  children ;  t/)  demand  that  they 
should  is  an  absurdity,  a  fight  against 
nature.  A  child  in  a  large  family 
may  indeed  have  the  benefit  of  com- 
panionship with  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, but  he  is  not  brought  into  touch 
with  a  number  of  children  of  his  own 


age,  with  whom  he  can  measure  his 
gTowing  abilities.  Far  worse  is  the 
"only"  child  handicapped,  who  must 
early  learn  to  adapt  himself  to  mature 
habits  of  thought  and  speech  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  becoming  an  impleas- 
ant  little  prig;  or  else  turn  out  that 
most  exasperating  of  despots,  a 
spoiled  child, — if,  indeed,  the  little 
prig  has  not  an  equally  good  claim  to 
that  title. 

But  does  the  kindergarten  edu- 
cate ?  The  best  answer  is :  "Go  and 
see."  Here  are  little  children  march- 
ing, countermarching,  going  through 
a  number  of  somewhat  complicated 
evolutions.  Is  there  no  instruction 
gained  in  this  ?  Do  children  instinc- 
tively move  in  regular,  orderly  col- 
umns of  twos  and  of  fours,  in  well- 
timed  movements  ?  Watch  the  same 
children  during  their  undirected 
playtime,  and  see  !  Or  take  the  work 
with  blocks,  when  the  children  are  in 
their  seats.  The  teacher  is  telling  a 
story,  illustrating  it  by  certain  com- 
binations of  blocks,  more  or  less  sug- 
gestive in  shape,  of  the  different  ob- 
jects in  the  story.  Notice  the  air  of 
concentration  with  which  the  chil- 
dren attempt  to  imitate  her  move- 
ments, and  the  difficulty  that  the  child 
often  finds  in  moving  the  blocks  into 
the  required  position,  a  difficulty  not 
to  be  overcome  without  serious  and 
persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
child.  Is  this  co-ordination  of  mind 
and  eye  and  hand  on  the  part  of  the 
child  mere  sport,  or  is  it  a  genuine 
education  of  childish  nature  along 
the  lines  of  the  instinctive  desires  of 
childhood :  action,  construction,  com- 
panionship ? 
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As  to  the  general  effect  of  a  prop- 
erly conducted  kindergarten — wliat 
may  be  called  its  atmosphere — it  is 
a  thing  to  be  felt  rather  than  de- 
scribed. The  gentle  and  low-toned 
voices;  the  constant,  insistent,  per- 
sistent conrtesy;  the  sense  that  the 
teacher  is  working  with  the  children 
in  loving  companionship  rather  than 
for  them  across  some  gnlf  of  imcom- 
prehended  desires,  that  the  child 
shares  in  the  conversation  in  place  of 
being  talked  at. — all  this  is  so  rest- 
ful, so  free  from  the  happily  passing- 
conception  of  the  old-time  "school- 
marm,"  so  simple  and  yet  not  without 
its  gracious  dignity,  that  one  can  only 
wish  that  the  same  idea  of  intimate, 
well-bred  companionship  between 
teacher  and  pupil  might  be  carried 
through  all  grades  of  our  system  of 
education. 

Yes,  the  kindergarten  educates 
body  and  mind  and  soul ;  but  like 
every  other  good  thing  it  can  be 
abused  and  made  ridiculous,  and  has 
sometimes  needed  to  be  saved  from 
its  friends.  There  are  those  who  do 
not  distinguish  between  the  immu- 
table principle  and  the  normally  fluc- 
tuating method.  ]^o  wit  as  vet  has 
been  found  sufficiently  keen  to  con- 
struct any  method  in  any  department 
of  human  endeavor  that  can  be  count- 
•ed  upon  to  work  automatically.  A 
teacher  must  mix  her  method  with  the 
same  stuff  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
used  in  mixing  his  paints — brains. 
To  this  she  must  add  one  thing  more, 
a  heart  full  of  love  for  the  children 
given  into  her  care.  Equipped  with 
these,  she  will  not  unduly  exalt  any 
particular  method ;  her  methods  will 


have  the  spontaneity  of  growth,  they 
will  be  the  outcome  of  an  intelligent 
brain  and  a  loving  heart. 


As   for    another 
the 
makes    education 


against 


stock    argument 
that     it 
easv    for    the 


kindergarten, 


too 


child,  one  can  only  wonder  at  the 
muddle-headedness  that  finds  the  ar- 
gument pertinent.  A  man,  we  are 
told,  must  make  liis  own  way  in  the 
world,  he  should  learn  as  early  as 
possible  to  shift  for  himself,  he 
should  become  used  to  the  game  of 
scrabble  and  grab. 

The  point  of  view  is  not  a  high- 
minded  nor  alluring  one,  at  best,  but 
admitting  it  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment, what  is  its  logical  conclusion  ? 

It  would  seem  to  be  that  the  more 
difficult  and  incomprehensible  the 
method  of  education  can  be  made,  the 
greater  will  be  the  profit  to  the  pupil ; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  older  text-books 
— now,  happily,  obsolescent  —  fa- 
vored, perhaps,  this  conception  of  the 
mission  of  education.  That  it  puts 
a  prize  on  pedagogical  stupidity,  that 
it  revels  in  puzzle,  trick  and  surprise 
in  place  of  a  clear  and  orderly  unfold- 
ing of  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion, is  only  too  evident  to  anyone  in 
middle  life  who  remembers  the  labo- 
riously elaborate  "working"  of  old- 
time  examples  in  arithmetic ;  the 
hare  pursued  by  the  greyhound  ;  the 
"carrying  one"  in  the  subtrahend  in 
place  of  the  logical  diminution  in  the 
minuend.  But  if  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion is  merely  to  present  obstacles, 
why  should  there  be  any  teaching? 
Wliy  not  leave  the  child  to  his  own 
devices?  Is  there  not  a  good  chance 
that  lie  will  turn  out  a  "smart"  man  ? 
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There  is  this  laissez  faire  theory 
of  education,  and  its  results  in  prac- 
tice are  not  uninteresting.  A  street- 
Arab  is  shrewd,  quick,  cautious,  alert, 
— so  is  the  savage;  so,  pre-eminently, 
are  the  lion  and  the  tiger.  But  nei- 
ther street-Aral),  savage,  nor  beast 
can  stand  before  the  civilized  man, 
who  adds  to  their  abilities  the  results 
of  a  symmetrical  training  that  arms 
him  with  weapons  and  devices  un- 
dreamed of  in  their  philosophy. 

It  is  a  little  wearisome  to  be 
obliged  to  remind  the  advocates  of 
the  rougli  ;iiid  tHnil)le  theory  of  edu- 
cation, over  and  over  again,  of  the 
sigiiificance  of  that  much  abused 
word.  Educators,  dear  Rough-and- 
tumbleites,  do  not  regard  the  child 
primarily  as  a  lump  of  clay,  whether 
to  be  toughened  by  hard  knocks  or 
moulded  into  forms  of  use  and 
beauty ;  neither — lest  you  should  fall 
into  an  even  Avorse  blunder — as  a 
rubber  catch-all  which  increases  in 
capacity  through  judicious  cram- 
ming. They  regard  the  child  as  pos- 
sessing, potentially,  all  the  powers 
appertaining  to  a  being  who  is  an  im- 
mortal soul ;  they  believe,  implicitly, 
that  those  powers  have  their  own  laws 
of  growth,  that  their  groAvth  is  direct- 
ly affected  by  the  environment  of  the 
child,  and  they  seek  to  learn  those 
laws,  to  provide  suitable  conditions 
for  their  perfect  effect,  to  create  an 
environment  tliat  shall  be  in  synipa- 
ihv  and  not  in  conflict  witii  llierii. 


xs'o  enlightened  kindergartner  be- 
lieves that  the  child  is  to  be  regarded 
from  the  pathological  point  of  view, 
however  necessary  that  point  of  view 
may  be  in  dealing  with  an  habitual 
criminal.  She  regards  childish  ac- 
tivity as  practically  normal;  as  the 
divinely  appointed  means  of  develop- 
ment, not  a  manifestation  of  innate 
depravity. 

Moreover,  if  she  has  caught  the 
true  spirit  of  her  work,  hers  will  be 
the  larger  vision.  Precisely  as  she 
regards  the  child  as,  on  the  whole, 
normal,  so  she  will  regard  the  gTeat 
world  for  which  she  is  training  him. 
She  will  readily  acknowledge  that 
greed  and  selfishness  are  in  the  world, 
but  she  will  not  make  the  too  com- 
mon mistake  of  supposing  that  it  is 
along  the  lines  of  gTeed  and  selfish- 
ness that  the  world  has  achieved  its 
victories.  Love,  loyalty,  courtesy, 
maffnanimitv — these  she  knows  to  be 
stronger  than  hate,  treachery,  selfish- 
ness and  cruelty ;  and  she  will  care 
more  to  develop  the  former  in  the 
child  than  to  harden  him  for  a 
wretched  competition  among  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  the  latter, — 
"All  frantic  dust  that  builds  on  dust." 

Knowing  that  the  world  is  to  be- 
come what  the  children  are  to  make 
it,  she  will  go  on  in  her  chosen  work, 
secure  in  her  trust  that  she  is,  in  her 
own  place  and  station,  doing  some- 
thing to  make  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


A  GAME  CLUB. 


Bv  Mart  E.  Blrfitt. 


/^N  Tuesday  afternoons,  rain  or 
shine,  there  is  a  crowd  of  little 
boys  and  girls  waiting  on  the  steps 
of  the  Alfred  Corning  Clark  Neigh- 
borhood House  on  Rivington  street, 
New  York, — or  tlie  "^Yhite  House," 
as  it  is  called  by  the  children.  The 
eager,  expectant  faces  show  that  a 
good  time  is  in  store ;  and  when, 
promptly  at  four  o'clock,  the  door  is 
opened,  these  children  go  from  the 
dirty,  noisy,  crowded  street  into  a 
place  that  is  quiet,  peaceful,  and 
clean. 

There  is  a  warm  welcome  for  each 
small  person  as  all  troop  into  the  big 
cheerful  room  where  the  <j:ood  time  is 
to  be.  There  is  here  plenty  of  room  to 
play,  and  play  they  do  wdtli  all  their 
hearts,  for  this  is  the  Game  Club,  one 
of  many  clubs  at  the  "White  House," 
but  one  that  means  oh !  so  yery  much 
to  these  little  crowded  children. 

Crow^ded, — I  can  think  of  no  bet- 
ter word  to  use.  They  are  always 
being  crowded.  In  their  homes,  in 
their  schools,  in  the  streets,  in  their 
work  and  play,  eyen  in  their  sleep, 
these  poor  little  souls  are  eyer 
crowded.  Small  wonder  that  so 
many  are  stunted  either  mentally, 
physically,  morally,  or  all  three.  But 
here  at  least  there  is  plenty  of  room 
to  breathe  and  to  moye,  plentj'  of 
room  to  play. 


For  an  hour  these  children  have 
healthy,  happy  games.  More  play- 
ful children  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
They  are  bubbling  over  with  long- 
repressed  life,  for  they  have  come 
right  from  the  public  schools  where 
the  most  rigid  discipline  preyails. 
With  all  the  freedom  of  the  Game 
Club,  there  is,  how^eyer,  the  gentle 
but  firm  guidance  of  their  much- 
loved  leader  that  makes  tilings  run 
smoothly  and  prevents  the  playful- 
ness from  becoming  boisterousness 
and  riot. 

Then  there  is  the  story,  which  is 
listened  to  eagerly  and  is  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  Yes,  the  time  seems  all  too 
short ;  and  when  it  is  over  there  is 
often  a  general  cry  of  surprise. 
"Why !  it  can't  be  five  yet,"  says  one. 
'^Oh !  please,  just  one  more  game," 
begs  another.  And  so  it  goes.  The 
children  love  the  Game  Club  and  look 
forward  to  Tuesday — the  day  of  its 
They  beg  to  bring  other 
Starting  with  only  fifteen 


meeting. 


with  only  i 
members  last  year,  the  club  has  this 


diild 


ren. 


'to 


year  fifty  members  in  regular  attend- 
ance. 

The  aim  throughrmt  has  been  to 
bring  some  sunshine  into  the  lives 
of  the  children ;  to  weed  out  the 
many  bad,  nnhealthful  games,  and 
give  in  their  place  those  wliich  are 
pure  and  worthy  to  be  played. 
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The  selection  of  the  games  to  be 
used  takes  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
thought.  They  must  be  carefully  ar- 
ranged to  suit  the  ages  and  needs  of 
the  children.  A  few  of  the  kindergar- 
ten games,  those  which  appeal  to  the 
older  children,  have  been  used  with 
success.  Among  these  are  The  Farm- 
yard, The  Transformation  game,  The 
Windmill,  and  others.  Many  of  the 
old  traditional  games  are  played 
(some  of  them  rearranged),  and  also 
bean  bag  games  of  various  kinds,  as 
well  as  running  and  jumping  games, 
hiding  and  sense  games,  games  of 
trial  of  strength  and  quickness,  to- 
gether with  the  rhythm  games,  loved 
by  all  children. 

Singing  games  are  pretty  and 
much  liked,  but  an  hour  a  week  is  a 
verv  short  time  in  which  to  have  the 
children  learn  words,  especially  when 
many  of  the  children  are  of  foreign 
birth,  and  English  is  not  easy  for 
them  ;  so  only  very  simple  and  short 
song-games  are  used.  A  few  min- 
utes every  week  are  spent  in  singing 
over  the  songs,  and  in  this  way  the 
children  learn  the  words  by  degrees. 

The  stories  have  been  of  many 
kinds.  Those  with  a  good  deal  of 
action  are  best  liked  by  these  chil- 
dren. There  have  been  fairy  and 
myth  tales,  hero  stories  and  nature 
stories. 

About  three  or  four  times  during 
the  winter,  parties  are  given  to  which 
the  mothers  are  sometimes  invited. 
At  such  times  simple  refreshments  are 
served  to  all.  The  children  are  as 
glad  as  can  be  to  do  their  best  in  play- 
ing the  cramcs  for  their  mothers  to 
;see,   and   the  mothers   are   delighted 


with  the  club.  Many  have  said  after 
one  of  these  parties:  "Well!  I  just 
wanted  to  get  up  and  play,  too." 
Thev  are  anxious  to  have  their  ehil- 
dren  come ;  for,  as  one  mother  said, 
"It  is  such  a  nice,  clean  place  for 
Charley,  and  I  know  where  he  is  and 
that  he  is  not  learning  badness  on  the 
street.  If  you  could  only  keep  him 
all  day !" 

Do  not  think  that  it  is  an  easy  task 
to  take  charge  of  even  a  few  bovs  and 
o-irls  of  nine  and  twelve  vears  in  a 
game  club,  and  have  things  run 
smoothly  at  first,  for  it  is  not.  One 
of  the  main  objects  among  these  chil- 
dren of  tlie  street  has  been  to  get  all 
they  could  for  themselves  and  "get 
it  quick,"  before  some  one  was  ahead 
of  them.  This,  of  course,  was  the  at- 
titude of  some  who  came  to  the  Game 
Club.  They  were  not  very  kind  to 
one  another.  Then  there  were  also 
sneaking  children  and  those  wdio 
would  cheat  and  lie. 

Yes,  there  were  many  problems  to 
face;  but  these  have  been  faced  and 
good  influence  has  triumphed.  The 
children  are  developing  from  noisy, 
excitable,  selfish  creatures  into  or- 
derly, honorable  and  loving  play- 
mates. 

In  formino-  a  o-ame  club  I  would 
suffffest  that  the  director  should  be  a 
person  of  magnetism,  who  can  help 
the  children  to  govern  themselves; 
she  should  also  be  a  good  story-teller, 
one  who  really  has  power  to  hold  the 
interest  of  children ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  she  should  have  a  pianist  who 
can  play  really  well. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
a  club  of  this  kind  is  worth  while;  to 
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see  that  in  helping  the  children  in  this  One  of  our  greatest  educators  has 

their  most  impressionable  age,  we  are  rightly  said:  "The  plays  of  childhood 

helping  to  make  a  generation  of  better  are  the  germinal  leaves  of  all   later 

men  and  women.  life." 


AN  OPPORTUNITY    FOR    AMERICAN    KINDERGART- 
NERS AND  OTHER  EDUCATORS. 


By  Martha  E.  Tredick. 


Blankenburg-Schwarzathal,  a  most  pic- 
turesque German  town,  situated  among 
beautiful  wooded  hills  and  by  the  side  of  a 
clear,  sparkling  stream,  is  the  original 
home  of  the  kindergarten.  Here  among 
simple,  industrious  people,  Fi-oebel  put 
into  practice  his  system  of  education,  the 
influence  of  which  has  been  felt  all  over  the 
world. 

The  death  of  Ida  Seele  (Frau  Vogeler) 
reminds  us  that  those  who  worked  with 
Froebel  for  the  development  of  the  kinder- 
garten cannot  remain  with  us.  When  they 
go  from  us,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  treas- 
ure their  memory,  study  their  works,  and 
gather  together  what  has  been  left  ungar- 
nered  of  their  personal  and  educational 
relics.  This  has  been  keenly  realized  by 
Friiulein  E.  Ileerwart,  who  has  devoted 
much  time  and  labor  to  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  kindergarten  material,  writ- 
ings and  personal  belongings  left  by  Froebel. 

To  keep  these  things  together,  to  have 
thern  well  cared  for  and  yet  placed  in  a 
way  that  they  may  be  of  use  to  educators, 
is  one  object  in  founding  the  Friedrich  Froe- 
bel House.  As  this  building  does  not  yet 
exist,  the  objects  already  gathered  together 
are  arranged  for  exhibition  in  the  house  of 
Friiulein  Heerwart  in  Blankenburg,  who 
has  allowed  one  of  her  rooms  to  be  used 
as  a  temporary  museum.  This  Froebel 
Museum  is  open  to  visitors  every  day  for  a 
small  fee.     Each  visitor  is  asked  to  register. 

One  of  the  interesting  repositories  in 
the  museum  is  a  cabinet  containing  many 
things  associated  with  Frau  Froebel. 
Among  these  things  are  the  last  wristers 
she  knit  for  poor  children,  a  scarf  of  her 
OM^n,  and  some  cards  on  which  were  designs 
made  of  pressed  flowers.     She   had   made 


these  cards  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
children  not  to  destroy  flowers  as  soon  as 
they  began  to  wither. 

A  box  of  work  done  by  the  kindergarten 
children  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  is  also  ex- 
hibited. This  work  was  sent  to  Frau  Froe- 
bel, and  was  greatly  treasured  by  her  ;  and 
on  this  account  has  now  a  double  value. 

Xear  the  cabinet  is  Frau  Froebel's  arm- 
chair with  its  two  cushions  just  as  she  used 
them.  On  the  wall  hang  the  pictures  of 
Froebel  and  his  second  wife.  Surrounding 
the  pictures  are  many  of  the  palms  and 
ribbons  sent  by  noted  persons  or  organiza- 
tions at  the  time  of  Frau  Froebel's  death 
in  1900. 

Two  larger,  box-shaped  cases,  with 
hinged  glass  covers,  contain  many  things 
associated  with  Froebel ;  among  these  are 
his  cuff  buttons,  and  a  small  pasteboard 
case  which  he  always  carried  with  him,  in 
which  he  kept  the  letter  written  by  his 
godmother  when  he  was  christened  at  the 
age  of  two  days.  He  always  treasured  this 
letter,  and  had  it  read  to  him  a  short  time 
before  he  died.  By  the  side  of  the  letter  is 
a  small  colored  card,  a  gift  from  his  god- 
father. 

It  was  Froebel's  habit  to  make  small 
cardboard  cases  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing little  papers  that  he  valued.  These 
papers  were  carefully  cut  into  a  desired 
shape  and  each  paper  bore  an  autograph. 
There  are  several  of  these  autograpli  collec- 
tions. One  contains  the  autograplis  of  all 
his  teachers  in  Switzerland  ;  a  second,  of 
his  teachers  in  Blankenburg;  and  a  third, 
the  autographs  of  all  his  relations.  Tiiese 
collections  have  been  carefully  arranged  by 
Friiulein  Heerwart,  who  has  written  a  .set  of 
notes  about  them. 
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In  a  small  box  are  the  wedding  rings  of 
Froebel's  two  wives,  Wilhehnina  Hoff- 
meistev  and  Luise  Levin. 

Of  objects  connected  with  Froebel's  work, 
there  are  many.  The  original  wooden  Gifts, 
made  in  Blankenbnrg,  stand  on  a  little  table, 
and  with  them  the  crystal  forms  derived 
from  the  cube.  There  are  one  hundred 
cardboard  squares,  on  each  of  which  eight 
tiny  cubes  are  so  pasted  as  to  show  in  all 
one  hundred  forms  of  beauty,  made  with 
the  Third  Gift.  One  hundred  more  cards 
with  cubes  show  the  same  number  of  forms 
of  life.  The  paper  cutting  done  by  Froebel 
is  beautifully  exact,  and  nicely  mounted. 
All  the  Gifts  and  Occupations  have  been 
left  fully  worked  out  and  illustrated.  His 
diaries  sliow  exquisite  penmanship  and  me- 
thodical arrangement.  On  the  first  page 
of  one  diary  the  names  of  tlie  months  are 
written  in  a  column  at  the  left ;  while  in 
an  opposite  column  are  the  names  by  which 
he  loved  to  call  the  months ;  as  :  May, 
Flowering  Life.  One  diary,  written  to  his 
wife  and  a  few  friends,  shows  the  develop- 
ment of  his  plans  for  the  kindergarten. 

On  a  large  table  in  the  center  of  the  room 
are  books, —  first  editions  of  his  works. 
Also,  carefully  preserved  in  strong  covers, 
are  many  manuscripts,  and  intei-esting  let- 
tei's.  Most  of  the  letters  relate  to  his  woi-k. 
Some  were  written  while  he  was  a  soldier 
in  the  war.  The  room  next  to  tlie  museum 
in  Friiulein  Heer wart's  house  is  devoted  to 
the  kindergarten.  Here,  every  morning  and 
afternoon,  the  children  come,  carrying  lunch 
baskets  and  shoe  bags.  Sitting  on  the 
benches  in  the  cloak  room  they  chatter 
merrily  as  they  change  their  heavy  shoes 
for  little  slippers  before  entering  the  class 
room.  Then  follows  the  singing  of  German 
songs  and  the  joyful  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten. 

After  a  visit  to  Blankenburg,  one  realizes 
more  than  ever  the  need  of  the  Friedrich 
Froebel  House,  for  which  Friiulein  Heer- 
wart  has  been  working  so  earnestly,  and 
for  which,  although  she  is  now  seventy 
years  of  age,  she  continues  to  work  with 
unabated  zeal,  hoping  that  the  building 
may  be  completed  before  she  is  called  to 
leave  her  labor  of  love. 


Interesting  accounts  have  been  given  by 
others  of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of 
this  building,  which  is  to  be  erected  on 
land  given  by  tlie  town  of  Blankenburg,  so 
it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  that  here. 
The  building  will  cost  812,500.  Of  this 
sum,  $1,700  is  now  in  hand  ;  but  no  work 
wull  be  done  until  the  entire  amount  is 
raised. 

The  purpose  of  the  building  is  manifold. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  a  memorial  to 
Friedrich  Froebel.      This  is  the  plan  : — 

1.  Rooms  for  the  Kindergarten  and  liv- 
ing rooms  for  the  Kindergartner. 

2.  A  Froebel  Museum. 

3.  A  Library  of  Kindergarten  Litera- 
ture. 

4.  Rooms  for  the  President  of  the 
Blankenlnirg  Froebel  Society,  and  for  Kin- 
dergartners  seeking  rest  or  recreation  in  the 
beautiful  Schwarzathal  region. 

5.  A  Depository  for  Books,  and  for 
Froebel's  Gifts  and  Occupations,  in  accord- 
ance with  Froebel's  original  plan  of  1843. 

A  special  effort  is  being  made  this  year 
for  the  I'aising  of  funds,  and  each  kinder- 
gartner is  asked  to  try  to  do  something. 
June  twenty-first,  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  Froebel's  death,  has  been  chosen  as  the 
day  for  new  exertions  ;  and  the  suggestion 
has  been  made  that,  beside  individual  gifts, 
appropriate  entertainments,  such  as  Mother- 
play  tableaux,  etc.,  be  given  on  Froebel's 
birthday  or  at  some  other  time  during  the 
spring,  by  kindergartens,  training  classes 
or  colleges,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Friedricli 
Froebel  House.  Training  classes  about  to 
graduate,  or  having  graduated,  might  make 
a  united  effort.  By  each  member's  giving  a 
little,  the  class  or  school  could  send  a  very 
acceptable  donation.  Much  could  be  ac- 
complished with  but  little  work  on  the  part 
of  a  few  willing  helpers.  Cannot  we  kin- 
dergartners  of  the  United  States  carry  out 
some  such  work  to  show  our  appreciation  of 
what  has  been  done  for  the  little  children 
of  our  land  by  one  who,  when  persecuted  in 
his  own  country,  said  :  '>  If  they  will  not 
recognize  and  help  me  in  my  fatherland,  T 
shall  go  to  America,  where  new  life  unfolds 
itself  freely,  and  where  a  new  education 
will  find  a  fertile  soil  "  ? 


RECENT  LITERATURE. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  Childi;ex's  Health.  By  Floienoe 
Hull  Winterburn.  The  Baker  \  Taylor 
Co.,  New  York.     $1.2.5. 

The  mother's  instinct  is  pretty  sure  to 
keep  her  alert  as  to  the  prime  importance 
of  the  physical  well-being  of  the  child  ; 
consequently,  a  welcome  is  always  ready 
for  books  concerning  the  bodily  health  or 
the  diseases  of  children.  In  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Winterburn 's  book,  the  welcome  will 
l)e  lasting  and  deserved  to  an  unusual 
degree.  This  is  because  the  author  is  sci- 
entific enough  and  philosophic  enough  to 
take  a  broad,  inclusive  view  of  health,  and 
because  she  is  also  skillful  enough  to  pre- 
sent this  view  convincingly.  The  ten 
chapters  treat  of:  The  Health  demanded 
by  Modern  Life,  The  Child  and  his  Atmos- 
phere, Educating  the  Nerves,  Nature's 
Sweet  Restorer,  Nutriment  and  Growth, 
The  Relation  of  Grace  to  Health,  Vocal 
Expression,  Culture  of  the  Emotions,  De- 
fective Children,  Recreation  and  Social 
Life.  While  the  titles  of  these  chapters 
indicate  how  much  is  included,  and  rightly, 
in  the  "  health  "  of  children,  significant 
details  are  brought  forward,  their  effects 
are  shown,  and  wise  snggestions  are  given 
for  preventing,  remedying  or  encouraging 
according  to  the  need.  Simple  physical 
and  vocal  exercises  are  described  here  and 
there  in  the  book.  The  influence  of  the 
mind  and  of  the  feelings  is  recognized  in 
its  full  importance.  Indeed,  few  authors 
are  as  successful  in  disclosing  the  inter- 
action and  mutual  effect  of  spirit  and  body. 
We  have  commended  Mrs.  Winterburn 's 
earlier  books  for  use  in  mothers'  clubs  and 
clas.ses.  The  Children's  Health  can  be 
recommended  unreservedly  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  we  predict  that  the  kindergartner  who 
reads  a  chapter  or  so  at  each  of  her  mothers' 
meetings,  where  the  mothers  are  of  the 
more  intelligent  class,  will  have  full  and 
interested  attendance. 

Foundations  op-  Education.  By  Levi 
Seeley.  Hinds  &  Noble,  New  York. 
■$1.00. 

Teachers  can  by  no  means  read  all  the 
volumes   put   forth  for   their   instruction  ; 


but  if  a  young  teacher  or  parent  wants  a 
sweet-natured  helper  in  practical  cjuestions 
concerning  ^he  management  of  children  in 
school  and  home,  it  is  to  be  found  in  Pro- 
fessor Seeley's  book.  When  reading  it,  the 
reviewer  noted  particularly  the  chapters  on 
Politeness  and  Patriotism  and  a  Summer 
Trip  with  a  German  School.  (The  trip, 
by  the  way,  was  through  Thuringia,  the 
scene  of  Froebel's  labors.)  Professor  Seeley 
writes  in  a  familiar,  personal  way,  and  his 
sincere  devotion  to  his  calling  is  evident  in 
every  line  of  his  writing.  In  recounting 
his  early  experiences,  he  says,  p.  98  :  "  Dur- 
ing that  first  term,  an  inspiration  came  to 
me  that  teaching  is  the  grandest  of  all 
vocations,  and  that  the  opportunities  which 
it  offers  for  doing  good  to  one's  fellow  men 
are  unequaled  by  any  other  calling.  And 
the  same  thought  remains  with  me  to  this 
day." 

When  Mother  was  a  Little  Girl. 
By  Frances  S.  Brewster.  George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.     $0.80  net. 

What  happy,  hearty  child  life  is  depicted 
in  this  reminiscent  account  of  Mother's 
childhood  on  a  Massachusetts  farm  !  We 
cannot  wonder  that  the  children  to  whom 
these  memories  were  related  as  they  sat 
about  the  open  fire  in  the  twilight  should 
feel  that  other  boys  and  girls  would  enjoy 
the  descriptions  of  the  simple,  free  country 
life.  The  eleven  chapters  do  not  all  deal 
with  the  pleasures  of  High  Farm,  however. 
"  Mother  "  had  some  tlittings  out  into  the 
world,  and  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
New  York  city  of  those  early  days,  and 
also  of  AVestern  travel,  and  her  ex])erience 
in  a  maple  sugar  camp  makes  a  thrilling 
chapter,  including  as  it  does  the  heroism  of 
the  poor  "  Silly  Jim."  Part  II  contains 
Cousin  Lucy's  stories  —  some  myths  retold 
and  some  nature  stories  —  but  these  have 
not  the  charm  of  the  first  part  of  the  book. 

Tom:\iy's  ADVEXTtTiiES.  By  Emily  Paret 
Atwater.  .$0.30  net.  Jack-a-hoy  in 
Beast-Land.  By  Anna  M.  Clyde. 
$0.10  net.  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

To.mmy's   Adventure.s  are    with    ants, 
bees,    butterflies,     crickets,    and     s])iders. 
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While  the  facts  of  insect  life  and  spider  life 
are  give  with  commendable  accuracy,  we 
find  the  chapter  on  butterflies  a  flagrant  ex- 
ample of  how  not  to  write  about  nature. 
To  be  sure,  we  do  use  the  butterfly  in 
ordinary  speech  as  the  symbol  of  the  trifling 
pleasure-seeker,  and  do  speak  of  "  but- 
terflies of  fashion  "  ;  but  such  thoughts 
and  actions  as  are  imputed  to  butterflies 
and  flowers  in  this  story  should  be  entirely 
out  of  children's  ken  in  human  life,  and 
should  by  no  means  be  furnished  to  them 
as  the  interpretation  of  nature. 

Jack-a-boy  in  Beast-Laxd  is  a  more 
successful  attempt  at  a  combination  of  in- 
struction and  story  interest.  The  aid  of  a 
faii-y  is  frankly  evoked  in  the  beginning  to 
enable  Jack-a-boy  to  visit  wild  creatures  of 
many  lands  in  their  homes,  and  the  fairy 
element  is  a  help  to  the  reasonableness^  of 
the  story,  paradoxical  as  this  may  seem. 
At  the  end,  however,  the  author  takes  to 
the  feeble  and  hackneyed  device  of  having 
all  of  Jack-a-boy's  trip  to  Beast-Land  a 
dream.  Has  not  the  informational  dream 
story  held  its  dreary  way  in  children's 
books  long  enough? 

WiiEKE  was  the  Little  White  Dog? 
By  Margaret  Johnson.  Dana  Estes  & 
Co.,  Boston.     fO.75. 

Some  of  us  remember  the  Peter  and 
Patty  stories  which  appeared  in  the  maga- 
zine Babyland  years  ago,  and  which  were 
the  forerunners  of  other  stories  told  almost 
as  much  by  pictures  as  bywords.  You  will 
soon  discover  the  special  enjoyment  afforded 
by  Miss  Johnson's  work  if  you  and  a  little 
child  read  one  of  the  stories  together,  for 
the  child  not  only  delights  in  "reading" 
the  little  pictures  but  follows  the  course  of 
the  story  more  easily  by  their  aid.  The 
little  white  dog  gets  into  many  surprising 
places,  but,  of  course,  returns  to  his  little 
master  safe  and  sound  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  These  stories  and  others  of  the 
same  sort  by  Miss  Johnson  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Little  Folka,  a  children's  maga- 
zine edited  by  Ella  Fainam  Pratt. 

Pussy  Meow.  The  Autobiography  of  a 
Cat.  By  S.  Louise  Patteson.  George 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  $0.60 
net. 

'<  Feline  stock  is  bound  to  rise.  It  is  be- 
coming the  fashion  now  to  have  real  cats  in 
schools  and  kindergartens,  instead  of  mere 
pictures  of  them." 

The  number  of  books  recently  written 
about  cats  seems  to  indicate  that  feline  stock 


has  risen  a  good  deal  already,  and  this  new 
"  autobiography  "  will  not  have  a  depre- 
ciating efl^ect.  Cat  troubles  and  pleasures 
as  experienced  by  Pussy  Meow  the  narrator, 
or  by  some  of  her  friends,  are  told  of  in  no 
little  detail  ;  and  many  hints  as  to  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  "  fireside  sphinx  " 
are  interspersed  among  the  incidents  of  cat 
life.  The  book  has  the  good  wishes  for 
success  of  many  noted  cat-lovers,  in  its 
mission  of  making  people  kinder  to  dumb 
creatures. 

Youth's  Companion  Series.  The  Wide 
World.  Northern  Europe.  (Jinn  & 
Co.,  Boston.     .fO.25  each. 

These  two  volumes  belong  to  a  series  of 
geographical  readers  now  being  issued. 
They  are  compiled  of  short  sketches  for- 
merly published  in  the  Youth's  Companion 
and  delineate  the  life  and  customs  of  man- 
kind in  various  lands.  They  are  written  in 
popular  style  ;  and  while  the  information 
conveyed  is  too  scrappy  to  be  of  much  value, 
some  of  the  customs  and  incidents  are  sufli- 
ciently  picturesque  to  make  a  vivid  impres- 
sion upon  the  reader  and  consequently  to 
stimulate  his  interest  in  foreign  countries. 
In  these  days  of  the  New  Geography,  the 
need  of  supplementary  geographical  reading 
is  not  as  great  as  it  was  when  the  study  was 
more  concerned  with  maps  and  figures  than 
with  the  realities  of  physical  geography  and 
the  earth  as  the  home  of  man. 

The  Laurel  Classics.  The  Merchant 
OF  Venice.  Edited  by  Frederick  Man- 
ley.  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.,  Boston. 
$6.40. 

That  a  book  like  this  can  be  bought  for 
forty  cents  is  a  marvel,  indeed.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  play  itself  it  contains  a  valuable 
essay  by  Frederick  Mauley,  enliglitening 
notes,  a  glossary,  and  a  list  of  important 
books  and  articles  in  which  The  Merchant 
of  \'enice  is  discussed.  This  edition  is  in- 
tended for  school  use;  bnt  with  its  pretty 
red  cloth  cover,  gilt  top,  black  type  and 
good  margin,  the  volume  will  doubtless  be 
kept  in  the  student's  library  long  after 
school  days  are  over.  IIow  much  l>etter  it 
is  that  the  portions  of  great  literature 
studied  in  our  schools  should  be  provided 
in  more  durable  form  than  in  the  ]>ai>er- 
covered  volumes  which  become  shabliy  al- 
most at  once,  and  are  soon  worn  out  I  The 
Laurel  Classics  Shakes])eare  will  tempt  to 
ownership,  and  ownership  will  tempt  to  re- 
reading ;  hence  such  editions  as  this  are  of 
great  benefit  to  the  public. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Edgar  S.  Wkrxer  PunLisiiixd  and 
Supply  Co.,  Xkw  York.  The  Del.sarte 
System  of  Pvxpression.  By  Genevieve 
Stebbins.  $2.00.  Graded  Physical  Ex- 
ercises. By  Bertha  Louise  Colburn. 
$1.00. 

GiNN  AND  Company,  Boston.  The  Youth's 
Companion  Series.  The  Wide  World. 
$0.2.5.     Northern  Europe.     $0.2.5. 

Clayton  F.  Scmmy  Co.,  Chicago.  The 
Very  First  Lessons  at  the  Piano.  By 
Mrs.  Crosby  Adams.     $0.75. 

George  W.  Jacobs  and  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. When  Mother  Was  a  Little  Girl. 
By  Frances  S.  Brewster.  $0.80  net. 
Pussy  Meow.  By  S.  Louise  Patteson. 
$0.60  net.  Jack-a-Bov  in  Beast-Land. 
By  Anna  M.  Clyde.  $0.40  net.  Tommy's 
Adventures.  By  Emily  Paret  Atwater. 
$0.30  net. 

Dana  Estes  and  Co.,  Boston.  Where 
Was  the  Little  White  Dog  ?  By  Mar- 
garet Johnson.     $0.75. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS  FROM  RE- 
CENT  PERIODICALS. 

Educating  the  Deaf-Blind.  By  Ruth 
Everett.  Francis  Wayland  Parker. 
By  Wilbur  S.  Jacknian.  American 
Monthly  Review  of  Reviews.      April. 

A  Seashore  Laboratory.  By  Henry 
Fairfield  Osborn.  Harper's  Monthly. 
March. 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction  in 
France.  By  J.  C.  Bracq.  Educational 
Review.      April. 

Back-Y'ard  Gardens  and  Window 
Boxes.  By  Eben  E.  Rexford.  Lip- 
pincott's  Magazine.     March. 

The  Story  of  My  Life.  By  Helen  Keller. 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.      April. 

Evils  of  Southern  Factory  Life. 
By  Jesse  Armon  Baldwin.  Gunton's 
Magazine.     April. 

The  Future  Evolution  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten. By  .Tames  L.  Hughes. 
The  Childless  Kindergartner.  By 
Anna  Hamlin  Wikel.    Education.    April. 


THE  PENSIONING  OF  SCHOOL-TEACHERS. 


The  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  was  a 
prominent  subject  of  discussion  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Trenton 
during  the  recent  vacation.  Dr.  Poland, 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Newark,  urges 
strongly  that  teachers  give  more  general 
and  hearty  support  to  this  movement,  since 
the  teacher  realizes  better  than  anyone  else 
the  need  of  support  for  old  and  infirm 
teachers.  From  a  strong  article  in  the 
Newark  Sunday  Call,  we  extract  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

The  pensioning  of  teachers  is  a  measure 
that  has  never,  until  recently,  had  the 
serious  attention  of  even  a  f?mall  portion  of 
the  thinking  people  of  the  United  States. 
*  *  Sooner  or  later,  Americans  will  begin 
to  realize  the  genuine  necessity  for  evolv- 
ing some  plan  for  retiring  public  .school- 
teachers on  an  annuity.  Until  that  time 
comes  the  teacher  herself  must  do  all  she  can 
to  help  on  the  movement  *  *  toward 
the  time  when  communities  themselves 
will  take  the  matter  in  liand  by  giving  her 
aid.  *  *  The  average  citizen  is  apt  to 
think  that  the  pensioning  of  teachers  does 


not  concern  him,  and  any  article  upon  the 
subject  which  falls  under  his  notice  in  his 
newspaper  he  is  apt  to  pass  over  as  having 
no  interest  to  him.  It  is  this  idea  that 
must  be  combated.  The  people  must  be 
brought  to  realize,  somehow,  that  the  pen- 
sioning of  teachers  concerns  them  vitally. 

A  "  tried  New  Jersey  Educator  "  admits 
that  to  pension  teachers  would  open  the 
door  for  movements  to  pension  policemen, 
firemen,  and  other  public  servants ;  but  he 
says  that  with  policemen  and  firemen  the 
situation  is  different,  since  they  are  much 
better  paid  than  the  teachers.  If  the  com- 
munity paid  the  teachers  suHicieiit  to  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  set  aside  a  fair  sum 
each  year,  matters  would  be  different.  To 
pension  teachers  (assuming  that  the  pen- 
sion funds  were  supplied  by  the  city  or 
state,  largely)  *  *  would  be  the  great- 
est economy  and  would  accomplish  sound 
benefit  to  "the  pupils  as  well  as  to  the 
teachers.  If  a  class  is  watched  over  by  a 
teacher  who  is  old,  who  is  not  only  unable 
to  maintain  proper  discipline  but  is  power- 
less to  teach  her  pupils  as  they  should  l)e 
taught,    wlio    is    tlie    loser?     The    child. 
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Who,  then,  is  most  directly  concerned  in 
the  removal  of  that  teacher  and  in  the  sup- 
l^lying  of  a  young  and  capable  teacher  in 
her  place?  The  parents,  naturally.  *  * 
Good  teaching  in  childhood  works  an  in- 
calculable good,  which  never  exhausts  itself 
until  life  is  done.  Bad  or  even  indiifer- 
ent  teaching  works  more  harm  than  any 
sociologist  in  the  land  can  ever  determine. 
AVhat  is  to  be  done,  then,  with  teachers 
who  are  old  and  incompetent?  *  *  The 
superficial  answer  is,  "  Put  her  out.  Why 
'  don't  the  superintendent  and  the  board  of 
education  put  her  out?"  Oddly  enough 
the  answer  comes  from  the  people  them- 
selves, the  very  ones  who  are  the  most 
harmed  by  the  presence  of  incompetent 
teachers.  Time  and  again,  when  the  board 
of  education  in  tliis  city  has  taken  steps  to 
remove  faithful  servants  from  the  schools, 
the  people  have  arisen  and  cried,  "  Thou 
shalt  not!"  with  such  an  emphasis  that 
the  unpleasant  work  was  put  a  stop  to.  As 
one  man  put  it  the  other  day:  "It  is  a 
high  tribute  to  the  spirit  and  nobility  of 
the  American  character  that  it  will  not 
stand  idly  by  and  see  the  old  and  the  infirm 
servant  of  the  people  pushed  out  of  her 
position  to  make  room  for  younger  and 
fresher  material. "  The  very  men  who  have 
gone  into  the  board  of  education  deter- 
mined to  use  their  influence  to  oust  incom- 
petent teachers  have  been  the  quickest  to 
realize  that  to  do  so  were  not  only  a  cruel 
thing,but  flying  in  the  face  of  public  opinion. 
Many  instances  come  to  mind  where 
efl'orts  have  been  made  to  get  rid  of  old 
teachers  in  this  city  when  the  teacher  was 
glaringly  unfit,  and  in  very  few  cases  were 
the  removals  accomplished.  The  most 
strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  save  an  old 
teacher  when  it  is  noised  about  a  neighbor- 
hood that  so  and  so  is  booked  for  dismissal. 
Grown  men  and  women,  former  pupils,  flock 
to  the  distressed  teacher's  support  with  a 
devotion  that  is  stirring  to  contemplate. 
Men  of  power  and  influence  are  enlisted; 
often  such  men  are  numbered  among  those 
who  sat  at  the  old  teacher's  feet,  as  it 
were,  many  years  ago.  The  impressions 
and  affections  of  one's  childhood  cling  the 
longest,  often  they  make  the  deepest  and 
the  most  lasting  impressions.  The  man  in 
power  is  appealed  to  to  save  the  teacher 
from  a  harsh  ])oard  of  education.  In  an 
instant  he  is  back  in  memory  to  his  child- 
hood ;  innumerable  scenes  and  incidents 
flock  to  him.      lie  remembers  how  this  old 


lady,  now  pale  and  trembling  in  the  face 
of  what  to  her  is  genuine  disaster,  bathed 
his  bruised  head  with  cold  water  after  a  hard 
fall  in  the  school  yard  and  comforted  him  ; 
how  she  taught  him  two  and  two,  such 
dreary  drudgery  then,  of  so  much  value  to 
him  ever  since.  She  it  was  who  told  him 
the  wonderful  story  of  Washington  cross- 
ing the  Delaware,  or  of  Patrick  Henry's 
speech  appealing  for  •'  Liberty  or  Death  "  ; 
slie  it  was  who  started  him  on  the  right 
track  to  become  a  good  American  citizen. 
Some  other  teacher  might  have  done  it,  but 
this  is  the  woman  who  really  did  it..  So 
he  goes  forth  raging,  and  he  finds  dozens 
ready  to  join  him.  Do  you  think  he  fails? 
Not  once  in  twenty  times  is  the  teacher  re- 
moved. She  must  stay  and  stay  she  does. 
No,  it  simply  can't  be  done;  old  teachers 
cannot  be  removed  unless  their  incom- 
petence makes  it  little  short  of  criminal  to 
maintain  them  in  the  class  room.     *     * 

Now,  if  the  people  themselves  oppose 
with  so  great  vehemence  the  removal  of 
teachers  for  age,  may  not  the  people  be 
called  upon  to  do  their  share  in  preparing 
some  way  for  caring  for  these  same  teachers 
other  than  maintaining  them  in  classrooms? 
Putting  the  sentimental  view  of  the  subject 
aside  for  the  moment,  would  it  not  be  the 
best  business  policy  to  retire  these  teachers 
and  jiay  them  half  salary  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives?  The  people  would  then  be 
paying  a  salary  and  a  half  in  such  in- 
stances, but  since  they  will  not  consent  to 
the  removal  of  the  teacher  without  pay, 
would  it  not  be  wisest  to  procure  far  better 
instruction  than  the  old  teacher  can  possi- 
bly give  and  pension  the  old  teacher?  If 
you  let  the  old  teacher  remain  in  the  class 
room  you  are  doing  your  children  harm  ;  if 
you  put  the  old  teacher  out  you  are  doing  a 
cruel  if  not  a  wrong  thing ;  which  horn  of 
the  dilemma? 

The  way  at  present  in  this  state  is  to 
make  the  other  teachers  pay  to  sustain  the 
old  teacher  so  that  your  children  and  mine 
may  have  a  better  teacher.  Is  that  really 
honest?  Is  it  fair  to  the  younger  teachers? 
Should  not  you  and  I  bear  some  part  of  the 
expense?  If  we  are  not  willing  to  pay  the 
old  teacher  half  salary  out  of  the  city  or 
state  money,  should  we  not  sjilit  it  up 
between  the  teachers  who  belong  to  the 
Retirement  Fund  Association  and  our- 
selves? Might  we  not  pay  a  quarter  salary 
ourselves  and  let  the  younger  teachers  make 
up  the  other  (juarter? 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT, 

Items  of  news  and  reports  of  the  work  for  the  news  departments  are  solicited  from  kinderRart- 
ners  in  all  i)arts  of  the  country.  Copy  should  be  received  before  the  tenth  of  the  month  to  insure 
insertion  in  the  next  issue. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  current  year  has  been 
'fiif^Vearf'       ^    tlioroughly  successful   one 
in    the  work    of    the  Cincin- 
nati Training  School  for  Kindeigartners. 

Miss  Mina  Collnirn  of  Janieslow  n,  N. 
y.,  has  been  installed  as  principal,  and 
much  that  has  been  helpful  and  inspiring 
has  been  brought  to  the  work. 

The  work  in  art  and  manual  training 
has  been  noticeably  successful  and  several 
most  interesting  lectures,  single  and  in 
course,  have  been  heard. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie  was  delightful  and 
suggestive.  Miss  Mari  Ruef  Hofer  was 
with  the  school  for  a  course  extending  over 
a  week. 

Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven  gave  three  lielp- 
fuland  interesting  lectures. 

A  course  of  lectures  by  Mr.  Guthrie  of 
■Cincinnati  on  Browning  supplemented  the 
•class  M'ork  in  Browning,  and  Miss  Colburn 
invited  friends  to  enjoy  a  charming  even- 
ing with  Mrs.  Ida  Benfy  Judd  of  New 
York.  She  gave  a  fine  rendition  of  Saul, 
as  well  as  selections  from  George  Eliot, 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  and  others. 

Miss  Emma  Roedter  of  Cincinnati  gave 
a  most  enjoyable  recital  of  piano  music, 
showing  its  development  from  the  classic 
period  to  modern  times.  This  was  under 
the  ausj^ices  of  the  music  department  of 
which  Miss  Ida  Guing  is  in  charge. 

All  interested  are  hoping  to  have,  as  a 
climax,  four  lectures  by  Miss  Blow.  The 
subjects  are  :  A  Plea  for  the  Study  of 
Great  Literature,  Realistic  Literature  for 
Children.  The  Mother-Play  Illustrated  by 
the  Family  Song,  and  Fairy  Stories,  as  well 
as  a  lecture  on  Dante,  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Wornan's  Club,  at  which 
the  pupils  of  the  training  school  will  be 
guests. 

Toronto,  Ontario. 

The  Ontario  Educational 
Reports  from  Association  met  in  Toronto 
2"r^ru^Jt  on  April  1,2,  and  3.  Miss 
Aiming  presided  in  the 
Kindergarten  Depaitment.  Tuesday  morn- 
ing was  devoted  to  Prnctical  Methods  of 
Developing  the  Ideals  of  the  Mother-Play. 


IMiss  Jones  of  Kingston  and  Miss  Boyd 
of  Toronto  gave  their  experiences  in  de- 
veloping the  Weathervane.  Miss  Thomp- 
son of  Aylmer  told  how  the  'J'ick  Tack 
with  its  underlying  idea  of  order  had  proved 
helpful  to  her  children.  Miss  Dent  of 
Toronto  dealt  with  the  Pigeon  House  ex- 
periences and  Miss  Johnston  of  Berlin  out- 
lined the  development  of  the  Star  Songs  in 
her  kindergarten.  Miss  Lyon  of  Ottawa 
told  of  connections  made  by  her  children  in 
the  Morning  Talks. 

The  jiapers  showed  that  original  work  is 
being  done  in  different  places.  Each  paper 
was  followed  by  a  general  discussion,  those 
present  suggesting  different  methods  used 
to  illustrate  the  same  subjects. 

On  Wednesday  morning  Miss  Louise 
N.  Currie,  supervisor  of  Toronto  public 
school  kindergartens,  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  the  Summer  School  held  last 
year  by  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College. 
Miss  Brenton's  pajter.  Physical  Training 
in  the  Kindergarten  Games,  was  intended 
as  a  report  of  a  short  course  given  in  Lon- 
don in  October  by  Miss  Fanny  L.  Jolnison 
of  Boston.  Questions  and  discussion  fol- 
lowed, and  Miss  Emma  Duif  of  Toronto,  a 
specialist  in  gymnastics,  promised  to  give 
some  exercises  later  in  the  day,  which  were 
found  helpful.  Wednesday  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  jiractical  basket-making  witli 
rattan  and  raffia,  under  Miss  Laidlaw's 
direction,  and  the  afternoon  .session  prov- 
ing too  brief,  the  first  hour  on  Thursday 
was  also  spent  in  hanil  work. 

Tlie  rest  of  Thursday  morning  was 
devoted  to  papers  on  The  Training  of 
Defectives.  Methods  used  in  teaching  the 
deaf  and  dumb  were  described  by  Mr. 
(Jeo.  F.  Stewart  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institute,  Belleville,  and  ]\Iiss  Winifred 
Mcssmore  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Brantford,  gave  an  interesting  paper 
on  Kindergarten  Training  for  the  Blind. 

Mi.ss  Beartrice  Thompson  of  Berlin, 
whose  children  are  not  mentally  deficient, 
but  are  of  mixed  races,  chielly  Polish,  often 
unable  to  understand  English,  detailed 
some  of  her  difficulties  and  successes. 

The  officers  for  tiiis  year  are  :     President, 
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Miss  Louise  N.  Cunie,  Toronto;  director, 
Miss  Edith  A.  Aniiing,  Belleville ;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss  Jean  R.  Laidlaw, 
London. 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Plans  for  Ilie    Christ    Mission    Kin- 

-EA'teHsioTi  of  (jero-arten  Association  of 
Mission  Km-  -.^    ^        ,  ,  , 

dergarten  i  oungstowii      has     been     in- 

Work.  corjwrated    under    the     laws 

of  Ohio  and  the  charter  has  been  returned. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation held  in  March  an  organization  was 
effected  and  the  following  otiicers  elected: 
President,  Mrs.  C.  F.  McBride ;  first 
vice-president,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Hurd ;  second 
vice-president,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Miller;  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Frank  B.  Hood  ;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Mary  B.  Cornell ;  trustees,  Mrs.  Robert 
Paisley,  Mrs.  James  McKay,  INIrs.  Smith 
Crawford,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Griffey,  Mrs.  Jos. 
Rigby,  Mrs.  Richard  Milligan,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Corbett,  Mrs.  ¥..  C.  Webb,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Marble. 

The  work  which  in  the  future  will  be 
conducted  by  the  new  corj^oration  is  not 
entirely  new  in  this  city.  For  a  number  of 
years  past  it  has  been  executed  in  a  small, 
but  effective  way,  by  a  band  of  earnest 
■women  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
organization.  Work  in  the  past  has  been 
confined  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  and 
principally  among  the  children  of  foreign 
residents.  During  the  week  a  free  kinder- 
garten has  been  conducted  and  on  Sunday 
afternoons  a  union  Sunday  school  has  been 
held,  the  members  of  the  mission  band 
taking  part  in  the  work. 

Recently  John  C.  Wick  became  inter- 
ested in  the  work  and  announced  to  the 
ladies  that  he  would  donate  to  the  band 
four  lots,  located  in  various  parts  of  the 
city,  and  would  contribute  f500  to  the 
erection  of  suitable  buildings  on  each  of 
these.  Each  of  these  buildings  he  would 
further  endow  with  an  additional  -flOO  an- 
nually for  maintenance.  He  stijiulated 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  band,  in 
order  to  receive  this  money  and  these  prop- 
erties, to  become  incorporated  and  secure 
through  solicitation  or  in  any  other  manner 
certain  amounts  with  which  to  complete 
the  work. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  March  meet- 
ing was  the  perfecting  of  plans  whereby 
the  balance  of  the  great  amount  of  money 
desired  could  be  raised.  The  kindergarten 
has  been  conducted  by  Miss  Blanche  Van 
Alstine.  In  the  future,  with  the  additional 
buildings,  other  kindergartners  will  be 
needed. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  meeting  of  the  Xatioiial  Educational 
Association  at  Minneapolis,  July  7-11,  will 
include  a  joint  session  of  the  Kindergarten 
and  Elementary  Departments,  joint  sessions 
being  considered  by  the  executive  to  benefit 
many  more  teachers,  by  enabling  them  to 
hear  two  points  of  view  on  sul)jects  of 
common  interest.  At  this  session,  agri- 
culture and  garden'ing  in  relation  to  the 
school  and  kindergarten  will  be  discussed, 
also  the  use  of  myth  and  history  for  chil- 
dren. At  the  special  kindergarten  session 
it  is  projTOsed  to  consider  language  in  rela- 
tion to  the  kindergarten  in  a  variety  of 
aspects,  for  instance,  hindrances  to  its  de- 
velopment ;  helps,  especially  in  the  kinder- 
garten ;  Froebel's  view  of  the  relation  be- 
tween thought,  material,  and  language; 
and  the  need  of  kindergarten  students  for 
work  in  English. 

C.  Geraldine  O'Grady, 
President  Kindergarlen  JJepartnienl. 

Minneapolis  has  many  attractions  to  offer 
the  kindergartner  visiting  the  N.  E.  A. 
The  cool,  northern  country  will  be  a  de- 
lightful place  to  spend  part  of  one's  vaca- 
tion, and  many  tempting  excursions  will  be 
offered.  Lake  ]Minnetonka,  a  most  attrac- 
tive lake,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  shore  line,  is  within  a  half  hour  of  the 
city.  The  park  system  of  Minneapolis  has 
many  natural  attractions,  not  the  least  being 
the  chain  of  three  small  lakes,  all  within 
the  city  limits.  Tt  is  a  city  of  beautiful 
homes  and  fine  drives,  and  is  connected 
with  St.  Paul  by  steam  and  electric  car  lines. 

The  famous  flouring  and  luml)er  interests 
will  lu'ove  great  attractions.  A  few  hours 
away  is  Duluth,  center  of  great  shipping 
interests. 

Excursions  are  now  offered  into  the 
great  West  and  Northwest,  whi<h  will  be 
especially  attractive  to  P^asterners,  and  other 
trips  will  doulitless  be  planned. 

Former  meetings  of  the  N.  E.  A.  are 
guarantees  for  the  excellence  of  the  pro- 
grams ott'ered.  These  will  shortly  be  ready 
for  publication. 

THE  CHICAGO  QUESTION. 

Tiie  Chicago  board  of  education,  under 
pressure  of  public  sentiment,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  change  front  on  the  kindergarten 
([uestion.  Some  weeks  ago  the  l>()ard 
adopted  a  resolution  to  close  the  pul)lic 
school  kindergartens  in  June,  because  of  a 
lack  of  funds.  This  aroused  a  storm  of 
protest.       Several      hundred      resolutions. 
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adopted  by  churches,  clubs,  .and  societies, 
as  many  personal  letters  froni  individuals 
directly  interested,  and  750  petitions  with 
20,000  signers  were  sent  to  the  school 
management  committee. 

They  came  mainly  from  peojile  in 
moderate  circumstances,  representing  all 
denominations  and  all  nationalities  —  Jews 
as  well  as  Christians,  colored  people  and 
white  —  all  voicing  the  same 
asking  that  the  public  school 
be  continued. 

The  board  of  education  could  not  afford 
to  ignore  such  a  n\anifestation  of  public 
feeling,  and  a  resolution  was  recommended 
providing  that  "if  the  kindergartens  be 
closed  in  September,  they  be  re-opened  not 
later  than  January,  1903,  but  sooner  if  the 
funds  will  permit." 

This  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the 
board  might  not  be  in  a  position  to  fulfill 
the  promise  when  the  time  expired. 

A  later  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mrs. 
Isabella  O'Keefe  providing  for  an  imme- 
diate restoration  of  the  kindergartens,  suf- 
ficient money  to  continue  them  being  taken 
from  the  high  school  fund. 

Mrs.  O'Keefe  made  a  strong  plea  for  the 
kindergartens.  "  The  most  important  step 
in  the  educational  system  of  this  city," 
said  she,  "  is  the  first  step.  If  the  first 
step  is  not  taken  no  other  is  taken,  and  the 
first  step  should  be  taken  in  the  right 
direction.  "What  chance  have  the  majority 
of  the  children  in  this  city  to  reach  high 
schools?  On  the  other  hand,  see  how  little 
chance  the  child  of  foreign-born  parents 
has  to  get  a  start,  even  for  the  few  years 
such  a  child  can  attend  school. 

"It  is  generally  known  that  but  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  children  go  to  school  more 
than  four  years.  A  still  smaller  percentage 
of  the  pupils  ever  reach  the  high  school.  It 
can  never  l:»e  looked  upon  as  just  that  a  few 
children  should  be  prepared  for  college  at 
the  expense  of  the  many  who  need  some 
start  in  life." 


EDUCATIONAL  PIONEERING  IN  THE 
SOUTHERN  MOUNTAINS. 

Berea's  first  teacher  came  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Kentucky  in  1855.  The  people 
had  subscribed  the  necessary  logs,  but  tiiere 
were  freshets  and  delays,  so  that  when  the 
"  college  "  was  finally  completed,  and  fifty 
strapping  young  men  and  women  enrolled 
as  freshmen  to  begin  the  alphabet,  only 
seven  weeks  remained  before  the  instructor 
must  return  to  his  own  college  studies. 

But  the   teacher   rose   to    the   occasion, 


and  determined  to  give  those  young  people 
something  worth  while  in  those  seven  weeks, 
lie  had  no  precedents,  and  he  tlirew  all  pre- 
conceived notions  to  the  winds.  Me  sat  up 
nights  devising  short-cuts,  and  sifted  over  all 
the  knowledge  hepossessed  to  find  wliich  was 
really  of  greatest  importance.  The  pres- 
sure of  that  seven-weeks'  course  tauglit  him 
to  select  and  to  invent.  He  boldly  jumped 
the  alphabet,  drew  a  cow  ujion  the  black- 
board, wrote  the  name  beneath,  and  launched 
out  in  a  lecture  upon  the  animal  kingdom. 
Results  followed.  The  whole  region  blazed 
with  educational  enthusiasm,  and  when  the 
seven  weeks  ended,  his  piipils  could  use  the 
third  reader,  repeat  the  ten  commandments 
and  the  law  of  love,  explain  the  chief  glo- 
ries of  Amei'ica,  and  conduct  a  social  gath- 
ering or  a  debating  society  with  propriety. 

************* 
It  is  cheering  to  find  how  the  people  of 
the  mountains  respond  to  education  of  the 
right  kind.      I  love  to  recall  the  capture  of 
my  first   moonshiner.     I    was  lecturing   at 
the    little    schoolhouses,    and    the    people 
began  to  tell  me  of  a  mighty  man   whose 
dominions    1    was   approaching.      He    had 
built  his  log  castle  at  a  point  where  three 
counties   joined,    so    that   on    occasion    he 
could  move   rapidly    from  one  jurisdiction 
to  another.     He  had  killed  a  neighbor  here 
and    an  officer   there,    and,   in   the   jocular 
phrase   of  the  mountains,    "had  so  much 
lead  in  him  he  dassen't  go  in  swimmin'." 
This  distinguished  individual  attended  my 
lecture    and    listened  with  rajjt    attention. 
Evidently  the  subject  of  education  was  new 
to  him.      He  followed  me  up  and  lieard  the 
same  speech  over  again   in  the  afternoon. 
The  next  day,  as  I  came  up  to  my  school- 
house  miles  away,  there  was  his  familiar 
gray  horse  fastened  to  the  hanging  limb  of 
a  beech   tree.     He  heard  that  speech   for 
the  third  time,  and  the  result  was  that  he 
closed  his  still,  moved  with   all  his  "  plun- 
der "  to   Berea,   and  put  five  children   in 
school  —  the   eldest   being  already    in   the 
penitentiary.     That  family  was  interrupted 
just  in  time. 

The  typical  liackwoods  boy  was  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  differed  from  liis  neighbors 
in  that  his  mother  had  six  books.  Lincoln 
has  hallowed  the  log-cal)in,  in  a  way,  as 
Christ  hallowed  the  manger.  And  I  can 
never  pass  one  of  those  humble  dwellings 
without  thinking  of  the  possible  Lincoln 
that  it  holds,  and  stiffening  up  my  resolu- 
tion to  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  put  some 
educational  light  into  every  mountain 
home.  —  George  Goodell  FrnsI,  President  of 
Berea  College. 


REPORTS    OF   KINDERGARTEN    WORK   AND    PLANS 

FOR    SUMMER    SCHOOLS. 


A  kindergarten  of  seventy-five  cliildren 
is  now  connected  with  the  American  Mission 
at  Sholapur,  India,  and  their  teacher,  JNIiss 
Mary  B.  Harding,  has  opened  a  training 
class  for  native  women.  Miss  Harding 
writes  tliat  there  is  little  or  no  kindergarten 
litei'ature  in  the  vernacular,  and  has  asked 
permission  of  Mrs.  Riggs  (Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin)  and  Miss  Xora  .Smith  to  trans- 
late into  the  Maratlii  language  their  series 
of  kindergarten  books  called  The  Repub- 
lic of  Childhood.  The  educated  natives 
are  taking  great  interest  in  Froebel's  phi- 
losophy, and  are  eager  to  have  their  women 
trained,  that  they  may  open  kindergartens 
in  connection  with  their  own  schools.  Mrs. 
Riggs  and  Miss  Smith  have  gladly  consented 
to  the  translation. 

The  kindergarten  at  Alia  Social  Settle- 
ment, Cleveland,  O.,  held  its  monthly  meet- 
ing March  21,  with  sixty-four  mothers  pres- 
ent. Each  meeting  has  shown  a  very 
gratifying  increase  in  numbers,  and  this 
last  was  marked  by  an  interest  and  spirit 
that  has  never  before  been  shown  by  the 
older  women  of  the  settlement,  which  is 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  Italians.  A 
short  talk  was  given  them  in  their  mother 
tongue,  explaining  the  purpose  of  some  of 
the  kindergarten  work,  after  which  the 
mothers  were  invited  to  join  in  the  games. 
After  music  and  refreshments  each  was 
given  a  daffodil  as  an  Easter  gift,  and  all 
went  away  expressing  themselves  as  greatly 
pleased  with  the  meeting.  This  is  the  larg- 
est kindergarten  in  Cleveland,  having  one 
hundred  children  enrolled.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  T^ois  Day,  Miss  Newpher, 
Miss  Jaeger,  and  Miss  Godderis. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Springfield, 
Mo.,  Kindergarten  Association,  the  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  E.  M.  Shepard,  spoke  of  the  in- 
terest manifested  on  all  sides  in  this  new 
organization.  The  first  week  of  the  kinder- 
garten, under  the  new  association,  proved  a 
most  successful  one.  In  the  pay  kindergar- 
ten twenty-three  have  been  enrolled,  and 
several  more  have  applied  for  admission. 
The  public  kindergarten,  under  ISIiss  Edna 
Perry,  has  also  had  a  successful  beginning. 


If  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  a  third  kin- 
dergarten may  be  opened  in  the  fall,  at 
some  central  point,  and  two  kindergartners 
will  then  be  employed.  The  board  now 
has  on  hand  funds  enough  to  pay  the  first 
month  "s  expenses.  Besides  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  who  have  pledged  themselves 
for  three  dollars  each  to  sustain  the  kinder- 
gartens for  one  year,  there  have  been  dona- 
tions whicli  were  most  acceptable  —  seven- 
teen chairs  and  two  tables,  a  load  of  coal, 
and  a  large  assortment  of  pretty  colored 
paper  for  the  use  of  the  children. 

The  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  Kinder- 
garten Association  depends  entirely  upon 
its  own  resources,  as  the  city  appropriates 
no  money  for  it,  and  its  income  has  thus 
far  been  sufficient  to  keep  the  association 
out  of  debt.  The  reports  read  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  show 
the  receipts  from  entertainments,  lectures, 
etc.,  during  the  last  twelve  months  to  have 
been  the  largest  since  the  association  was 
organized  about  ten  years  ago. 

The  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Free  Kinder- 
garten Association  is  much  gratified  over 
the  passage  of  a  bill  enabling  the  school 
board  of  the  city  to  establish  kindergartens 
in  the  public  schools.  There  are  at  present 
ten  kindergartens  in  charge  of  the  associa- 
tion, four  of  which  are  in  school  buildings. 
and  it  is  expected  that  tlie  school  board  will 
assume  the  support  of  these  at  an  early 
date. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Elso7i,  writing  of  I^ndow- 
ment  of  Elementary  Education,  and  re- 
ferring to  the  splendid  new  primary  school 
building,  e(pii]iped  in  best  modern  fashion, 
that  Mr.  F.  T.  Howard  has  presented  to 
New  Orleans,  says:  "Why  is  it  that 
elementary  education  has  not  appealed  to 
philanthropists  as  offering  a  rich  field  for 
beneficence?  Obviously  for  the  reason 
that  its  importance  in  a  system  of  educa- 
tion is  undervalued  by  the  people  generally 
and  by  the  philanthropist  in  particular. 
We  show  our  low  estimate  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  period  by  placing  inexperience 
in  charge  of   children,   as   though    almost 
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anyone  could  teach  a  primary  school.  The 
child  at  this  age  is  far  from  maturity, 
the  material  is  plastic  and  the  outcome  'is 
too  far  off  to  impress  us  with  its  deep  sig- 
nificance. Somehow  or  other  we  become 
more  deeply  solicitous  of  the  outcome  as 
the  age  of  maturity  approaches.  We  look 
for  the  finished  product  and  unwittingly 
act  as  though  we  believed  that  now  is  the 
important  period  ;  that  training  here  counts 
for  more  than  at  earlier  periods.  *  *  * 
We  need  to  reassure  ourselves  of  the  crown- 
ing importance  of  the  elementary  school 
period  as  a  factor  in  determining  and  shap- 
ing the  final  outcome  in  character  and  citi- 
zenship. When  we  do  this  philanthropy 
will  see  its  greatest  possibilities  in  the 
domain  of  the  elementary  school.  In  the 
business  of  making  men  and  women  —  the 
highest  interest  society  has  —  every  period 
is  important  but  especial  significance  at- 
taches to  the  growing  period  of  childhood." 

A  delightful  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis 
Froebel  Society  was  held  at  the  new  Horace 
Mann  school,  Saturday,  ]March  22.  In 
response  to  the  many  ipieries  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  pictures  of  Our  Friends  in  the 
album  displayed  at  the  last  meeting,  the 
morning  was  devoted  to  short  biographical 
sketches  of  their  originals,  the  special  con- 
tributions of  each  to  the  service  of  educa- 
tion being  made  a  feature  of  the  story. 
The  speakers  were  Miss  McCullocii, 
Miss  Campbell.  Miss  Mason,  Miss  Tobias, 
Miss  Hough,  Miss  Longman,  Mrs.  Hayden 
Campbell,  and  Mrs.  Ketchum.  The  most 
recent  visitor  was  Mrs.  Jessie  Gaynor,  who 
came  to  sing  her  songs  for  a  Children's 
Hour.  The  talk  relative  to  her  life  and 
work  w-as  the  last  on  the  program  and  Miss 
Mamie  Flynn,  who  gave  the  talk,  provided 
a  sufficient  number  of  typewritten  copies  of 
Mrs.  Gaynor's  charming  little  song,  The 
Gingerbread  ]\Lan,  to  supply  all  those 
present.  There  was  a  general  participation 
in  this  song  and  Miss  Flynn 's  contribution 
to  tlie  progi-am  was  highly  appreciated. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  there  was  a 
general  inspection  of  the  building  and  its 
excellent  art  collection. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  tlie 
Kraus  Alumni  Kindergarten  A.ssociation 
was  held  at  The  Tuxedo,  Xew  York  city, 
April  12.  Subject,  Danger  of  Over-.Stimula- 
tion  with  Young  Children,  l)y  I'rof.  Karl 
Barnes. 

The  board  of  education  of  the  public 
schools  of  Toledo,  O.,  has  opened  tvienty- 
five  kindergartens  in  response  to  the  popular 
demand.      It  will  be    interesting  to    know 


that  all  of  the  kindergarten  directors  ex- 
cept one  are  graduates  of  the  Misses  Law's 
training  school  and  that  all  of  the  assist- 
ants are  pupils  in  training  at  that  school. 
The  conscientious  and  faithful  work  of 
these  unpaid  assistants  has  won  the  com- 
mendation of  the  school  principals  in  all 
parts  of  the  city. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Kindergartners'  Association  will 
occur  Saturday  afternoon,  April  19,  at  the 
Teachers'  Training  School,  when  the  elec- 
tion of  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer 
will  be  held,  followed  by  the  reading  of 
papers  and  general  discussions  of  the  work 
of  the  past  year.  The  officers  at  present 
are  jNIiss  Stella  Wood,  supervisor  of  the 
Minneapolis  training  school,  who  is  presi- 
dent, and  Miss  Pitman  of  the  St  Cloud 
normal,  who  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 
There  will  be  an  informal  reception  after 
the  meeting  and  an  observance  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Froebel. 

The  Cleveland.  O.,  Day  Nursery  and 
Free  Kindergarten  Association  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary  at  the  Colonial 
Club,  March  13,  with  a  reception,  preceded 
by  a  well  arranged  program.  The  associa- 
tion was  organized  in  1882,  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1894.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  to  the 
children  of  working  parents  loving  care,  and 
to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  working 
mother.  For  a  fee  of  five  cents  a  child  is 
kindly  cared  for  and  fed  for  a  day.  There 
are  in  all  five  nurseries  and  eleven  kindei- 
gartens  placed  in  vicinities  most  convenient 
for  mothers  and  children.  The  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  is  proved  by  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  four  thousand  children 
during  the  year  1901.  In  addition,  the  asso- 
ciation supports  a  training  school,  which  is 
affiliated  with  the  Chicago  Kindergarten 
College,  and  stands  for  all  that  is  substan- 
tial and  progressive  in  the  modern  educa- 
tional thought. 

The  Ethical  Record  for  March  contains 
two  articles  of  special  importance  to  educa- 
tors, one  an  interesting  paper  by  ]Mi-=s  Gill, 
the  Dean  of  Barnard  College,  on  College 
Education  for  (jirls,  and  the  Demands  of 
Domestic  and  Social  Lite,  in  which  she 
puts  forward  the  novel  proposition  that  girls 
should  be  allowed  to  break  their  college 
course  for  a  year  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  in  order  to  meet  the  neerls  of  their 
social  life,  and  gain  from  it  the  important 
educational  results  which  it  may  yield. 
The  second  article  is  a  continuation  of 
The  Outline  of  a  Course  of  Ethical  In- 
struction for  Schools,  the  work  of  Pri- 
mary Grades  being  sketched. 
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The  third  reguhir  meeting  of  the  Jenny 
Hunter  Aliiranje  Kindergarten  Association 
was  held  March  8,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Normal  College,  New  York  city.  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  president,  tlie  first 
vice-president,  Miss  Carolyn  A.  \\'ilcox, 
presided.  All  present  joined  in  singing  the 
Froebel  Hymn,  after  which  Miss  Nora 
Smith  spoke  on  The  Art  of  Story  Tell- 
ing. The  Song  of  the  March  Wind,  by 
members  of  Miss  Hunter's  training  class, 
was  followed  by  an  original  story  on 
Wind,  by  Miss  Smith. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Philadel- 
]>liia  Society  of  Froebel  Kindergartners, 
Mrs.  Constance  INIackenzie  Durham  read 
an  excellent  paper  on  Two  Aspects  of 
Child  Life,  the  aspects  referred  to  being 
those  of  the  home  and  the  school,  which 
should  work  together  in  unity. 

A  kindergarten  has  been  established  in 
connection  with  the  Leila  Nursery  at  New 
Haven,  Ct. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  thirty- 
four  niothers'  clubs  of  Brooklyn  was  held 
March  18  in  Association  Hall.  Miss  Fan- 
niebelle  Curtis,  director  of  kindergartens, 
presided,  and  Mr.  Frank  L.  Babbott  of  the 
Brooklyn  Kindergarten  Society  gave  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting addresses  was  by  Mrs.  Charles  N. 
Chad  wick  of  Brooklyn,  whose  topic  was 
The  Motlier  a  Kindergartner.  She  urged 
mothers  to  study  and  use  the  kinder- 
garten system  in  the  home,  emphasizing 
that  it  was  a  system  not  of  materials,  but 
of  principles,  and  these  princijiles  may  be 
as  easily  and  valuably  applied  with  home 
^materials  as  in  the  public  kindergarten. 

Miss  Fanny  L.  Johnson  of  Wollaston, 
Mass.,  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of  five 
lectures  to  the  kindergarten  training  class 
at  the  Dewey  school,  Concord,  N.  H.,  April 
7,  on  Physical  Culture.  On  April  12  the 
class  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Geary  of 
Boston  upon  Kindergarten  Plays  and  Games. 

Miss  Fannie  Bailey  opened  a  kindergarten 
in  Memorial  Hall,  Marion,  la.,  March  31. 

Tlie  April  number  of  Education,  the 
monthly  magazine  edited  by  Bichard  (i. 
Boone  and  Frank  H.  Palmer,  and  published 
at  50  Bromfield  street,  Boston,  gave  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  kindergarten  in  honor 
of  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  I.  K.  U.  The 
article  by  James  L.  Hughes  on  The  Future 
Evohition  of  the  Kindergarten  is  one  of 
that  good  writer's  best,  and  presents  sound 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  uniform  kinder- 
garten    program.       Anna     Hamlin    Wikcl 


writes  earnestly  yet  entertainingly  on  The 
Childless  Kindergartner.  The  number  is 
recommended  to  all  kindergartners. 

A  kindergarten  club  has  been  organized 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  with  the  following 
officers:  President,  Miss  jNL  C.  Stewart, 
supervisor  of  the  kindergarten  teachers' 
class  ;  vice-president,  Miss  Anna  Flanagan, 
supervisor  of  kindergartens  ;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Miss  Fannie  Sherwood,  assistant 
at  Willard  school.  Thirty-five  kindergart- 
ners are  the  charter  members  of  the  club. 

A  kindergarten  class  has  l>een  added  to 
Public  School  No.  IG,  Tompkinsville,  N.  Y. 
IMiss  Irene  Meagher  is  in  charge. 

A  kindergarten  has  been  established  in 
Waynesboro,  Pa.,  by  Miss  Ada  Hutchins. 

The  kindergartners  of  Orange,  East, 
West,  and  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  met  in  the 
higli  school  building,  March  13,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  kindergarten  asso- 
ciation. Miss  Margaret  McCloskey,  super- 
visor of  Newark  kindergartens,  spoke  on 
Kindergarten  Games  and  Stories,  after 
which  a  jireliminary  organization  was  formed 
and  an  executive  committee  chosen. 


How's    This? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  hon- 
orable in  all  business  transactions,  and  financially 
able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by  their  firm. 

West  &  Tbuax,  Wholesale  Druggists",  Toledo,  O. 
Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Kindergartners  who  are  willing  to 
change  their  location  for  a  better  salary 
and  advanced  positions,  should  address 
Mr.  Orville  Brewer,  Teachers'  Coopera- 
tive Association,  100  Auditorium  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  ^Ir.  Bi-ewer  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  fill  such  positions  as 
principal  or  assistant  in  the  public  kin- 
dergartens of  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Cov- 
ington, and  other  large  cities,  as  well  as 
private  kindergartens.  He  prefers  those 
with  large  experience,  but  often  has  posi- 
tions for  beginners  who  have  had  a  thorough 
preparation. 
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Hotel      "Westminster 

COPLEY   SQUARE 

BOSTON 

W.  j\.  BARRON 

Proprietor 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  THE 

International  Kindergarten  Union 

-5^  Meeting  «- 

April  23,  24  and  25,  1902. 


An  interesting  announcement  of  the 
Sharon  Summer  School  of  Nature  Study 
has  recently  been  issued.  This  school  is  es- 
pecially designed  to  furnish  teachers  of  ele- 
mentary science  and  nature  study  with  such 
a  broad  training  in  the  principles  of  biol- 
ogy and  physiography  as  shall  aid  them  in 
their  work.  Opiiortunity  will  also  be  offered 
to  obtain  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
common  representatives  of  certain  groups 
of  living  things  and  with  their  natural  his- 
tory, habits,  and  interrelations  in  ordinary 
life.  The  courses  offered  will  be  elementary 
and  non-technical  in  character,  and  are  in- 
tended for  beginners,  although  those  who 
have  made  some  progress  in  the  study  of 
trees,  flowers,  insects,  birds,  and  mammals 
will  find  some  opportunity  for  enlarging 
their  knowledge  under  ex})ert  guidance. 
The  school  is  conducted  as  a  private  enter- 
prise, chiefly  by  members  of  the  instruct- 
ing staff  of  the  Biological  Department  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ; 
and.  by  special  arrangement,  the  use  of 
the  biological  laboratories  has  been  secured 
for  the  indoor  work.  The  center  for  the 
outdoor  work  of   the  school  will  be  at  the 


Sharon  Biological  Observatory,  Sharon, 
Mass.  The  director  is  Mr.  (t.  W.  Field  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  twelfth  and  last  class  of  tiie  series  in 
the  study  of  Froebel's  Mother- Play  was 
held  at  the  Philbrick  Kindergarten,  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  March  29.  Mother  Goose 
rhymes  were  analyzed  and  discussed  and 
the  reading  of  the  pajiers  in  which  a  rhyme 
was  made  into  a  Mother-Play  was  a  feature 
of  great  interest. 

The  summer  term  of  the  Kindergarten 
Training  School,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
(irand  Rai>i(ls,  Mich.,  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  held  from  July  7  to  August 
:}0,  with  Mrs.  L.  W.  Treat,  principal.  The 
program  includes  the  regular  beginning 
and  advanced  kindergarten  work,  sug- 
gestions for  mothers'  meetings,  physi- 
cal culture,  music,  illustrative  drawing, 
primary  methods,  and  science  work.  A 
course  in  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  is  also  olfered.  The  lectures,  by 
jiroiiiinent  educators,  are  always  attractive 
features. 
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CARD  SEWING 


FOR  KINDEDGARTENS 
AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 


A    -n^^^^-r^  ,»^T-  T^T-o-Tr-xTf-.     bv'  the  aid   of  which   the  teacher  can  make 

A  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS    ,,     c  .-     .     r      i  i 

the  bewing  Lards  for  her  own  pupils. 
Each  leaf  in  the  book  is  perforated  so  as  to  be  torn  out  and  used  as  a 
pattern.  The  leaf  is  folded  around  a  card  and  the  design  pricked 
according  to  the  printed  dots  in  the  design. 

One  pattern   will   answer  for  many  cards. 

Pricc^  paper  cover^  50  cents* 

MILTON   BRADLEY   COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,    MASSACHUSETTS. 


At  the  Martha's  V'ineyard  Summer  In- 
stitute this  year  the  kindergarten  and  con- 
necting class  departments  will  be  in  charge 
of  Miss  Anna  E.  Harvey  and  Miss  X.  L. 
Roethgen,  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  N. 
y.  The  course  includes  thirty  lessons 
covering  four  weeks  beginning  July  8.  The 
first  week  will  be  devoted  to  kindergarten 
topics,  the  second  to  the  kindergarten  and 
connecting  class.  The  connecting  class 
work  of  the  third  week  will  include  Read- 
ing, Language,  Writing,  Phonics,  and 
Number,  Raffia  Work,  Sense  Games,  and 
Trade  (James.  The  fourth  week  will  be 
devoted  to  hand  work  of  kindergarten  and 
connecting  class.  The  course  in  psychology 
and  pedagogy  is  free  to  all  who  iiave  a 
course  ticket  in  any  department  of  the  in- 
stitute. Tt  consists  of  a  series  of  daily 
lectures  in  the  morning,  at  8.80  o'clock 
throughout  four  weeks.  William  N.  Ilail- 
mann,  Ph.D.,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Dayton,  O.,  and  formerly  United  States 
superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  will  take 
the  first  week,  on  Current  Educational 
Problems.  William  T.  Harris,  LL.I)., 
United  States  commissioner  of  education, 
will  give  five  lectures  during  the  second 
week.  His  subject  will  be :  The  Psy- 
chology of  Education.  H.  H.  Home, 
Ph.D.,  professor  in  Dartmouth  College, 
will  give  ten  lectures. 


MEMORIAL  EDITION  OF 
TEACHING/^ 


TALKS  ON 


In  order  to  pay  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Colonel  Parker,  the  publishers 
will  issue  a  special  memorial  edition  of  the 
wonderful  Talks  on  Teaching,  a  book 
that,  as  United  States  Commissioner  Harris 
well  expressed  it,  is  '-as  gold."  The 
usual  price  is  .|1.00,  but  in  order  to  put 
this  great  work  within  reach  of  every  one, 
it  will  be  mailed  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  postage  prepaid,  for  sixty  cents  per 
copy,  bound  in  cloth,  and  giving  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  contents  a  biography 
and  tributes  from  eminent  educators.  The 
publishers  further  offer  to  set  aside  ten 
cents  on  every  cop\'  sold  of  the  special  edi- 
tion for  a  Parker  Memorial  Fund.  If  the 
response  of  teachers  is  half  as  liberal  as  it 
ought  to  be,  there  will  be  a  considerable 
contribution  derived  from  this  source  to- 
ward a  fitting  monument  to  the  great  school 
reformer.  The  fund  will  be  administered 
by  a  committee  of  well  known  educators. 
In  this  way  every  teacher  will  be  enabled  to 
secure  a  copy  of  the  most  valuable  book 
on  methods  of  teaching  to  be  found  in 
the  English  language  at  about  one-half 
its  regular  ])rice  and  at  the  same  time 
contribute  toward  the  Parker  Memorial 
Fund. 
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'~r  HE  distinctive  merit  of  the  kin- 
dergarten is  its  proclamation  of 
conscious  nurture  as  a  universal  and 
compelling  ideal.  We  may  outgTow 
all  the  instrumentalities  through 
which  it  now  seeks  to  embody  this 
ideal.  We  may  increase  and  improve 
its  Gifts  and  Occupations.  We  may 
create  new  and  more  beautiful  plays, 
pictures  and  stories.  We  may,  in 
time,  call  forth  a  genius  who  will 
write  a  more  profound  and  tender 
Mother-Play.  But  to  Froebel  must 
belong  forever  the  glory  of  having 
first  appealed  to  humanity  to  conse- 
crate itself  to  the  high  privilege  of 
nurture  and  of  having  defined  so 
clearly  what  nurture  implies  that  the 
imperative  ideal  can  never  again 
cease  its  knocking  at  the  gate  of  con- 
science. 

The  name  which  Eroebel  gave  to 
the  institution  he  founded  suggests 
the  ideal  he  was  seeking  to  embody. 
Gardens  are  not  wild  nature  but 
''nature  mingled  with  man's  mind." 
The  gardener  recognized  that  each 
plant  is  a  plastic  energy  which  obeys 


an  inward  though  unconscious  ideal. 
He  can  modify  plants  only  as  he  in- 
fluences them  to  modify  themselves. 
Planting  them  in  prepared  soil, 
granting  them  their  requisite  supply 
of  heat  and  moisture,  giving  them 
plenty  of  room  to  gi'ow,  watching,, 
tending,  gi*afting  and,  if  need  be, 
pruning  them,  he  aids  them  to  vent 
their  energies  in  such  ways  as  to  se- 
cure their  healthy  development. 

This  analogy  suggests  the  first 
specification  in  the  Froebelian  ideal 
of  nurture,  which  is,  that  nothing 
shall  be  poured  into  the  child,  but 
that  the  privilege  of  the  kindergartner 
is  to  incite  him  to  pour  out  himself. 
Giving  expression  to  what  is  in  him, 
he  shall  begin  to  discover  what  he  is. 
Piqued  by  the  contrast  between  the 
object  in  his  mind  and  his  crude 
product,  he  shall  freely  submit  him- 
self to  the  drudgery  necessary  to  ac- 
quire skill.  Stimulated  by  produc- 
tion to  investigation,  he  shall  produce 
himself  as  student,  and  seek  with  rev- 
erence and  docility  to  appropriate  the 
rich  treasures  of  human  experience. 
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Tims  play,  or  self-expression  for  the  iiiust  not  ponr  into  the  child  but  help 
mere  sake  of  self-expression,  marks  him  to  pour  out  himself,  he  advanced 
the   earliest   period    of   development;      to   the   farther   question:    What   self 


constructive  work  or  the  production 
of  consciously  planned  objects  char- 
acterizes the  second  |»criod;  study, 
or  the  temporary  ascendency  of  the 
learner  over  the  doer,  distinguishes 
t!ie  third  period  ;  wliile  the  goal  of  the 
whole  educatioiiiil  |)rocess  is  the  man 
or  woman  ('ai);u-i fated  bv  assimila- 
tioii  of  the  wisdom  of  the  race  for  the 
highest  practical  effieiency  and  th»^ 
most  resolute  and  loving  self-devo- 
tion. 

The  kindergarten  ro'-cives  the  child 
at  the  climax  of  tbat  first  period  of 
development  dni'ing  which  the  free 
energy  of  the  soul  vents  itself  in  the 
form  of  play.  Its  distinctive  feature 
is  that  into  the  form  of  play,  which  is 
the  form  of  freedom,  it  pours  those 
rational  ideals  wbicli  are  the  sub- 
stance of  freedom.  Tbrongh  this  in- 
fusion of  the  ideal  it  makes  play  the 
Hi'st  instrument  for  concpiest  of  the 
external  world  and  tlie  spontaneous 
self-incitement  of  tlie  soul  to  self- 
mastery. 

Had  Froebcl  only  cinphasized  the 
fact  that  mental  life,  like  physical 
life,  works  from  witliin  outwards, 
and  that  ]day  is  I  lie  liighest  reach  of 
childish  activity  bccanse  it  is  ''self- 
aeti\'e  representation  of  the  inner  life 
from  inner  neccssily  and  impulse,'' 
lie  might  lia\('  become  the  greatest  of 
educational  anarchists  but  he  couhl 
never  hav(>  been  tlir  wise  and  tcnnlcr 
apostle  of  nurtni'c.  His  (daini  to  oni- 
admiration  and  gratitude  is  tliat  hav- 
ing recogniized  tbat  since  mind  de- 
velops    through     s(df-expression     we 


shall  the  child  pour  out  ?  and  an- 
swered unequivocally :  He  shall  pour 
out  the  rational  self  which  is  implicit 
in  every  human  being, — tJiat  self 
which  is  dehned  in  the  course  of  his- 
tory, revealed  in  art,  literature,  and 
religion,  incarnated  in  institutions 
and  interpreted  in  ])hilosopliy.  Latent 
in  each  child  of  man  is  that  generic 
lunnanity  Avhich  has  wrought  all  these 
marvels.  Therefore  in  their  spon- 
taneous play  little  children  try  to 
repeat  the  typical  deeds  of  mankind. 
Their  attempt  is  self-defeating  be- 
cause it  is  blind,  and  their  plays  are 
not  pictures  but  caricatures  of  human 
effort  and  achievement.  Taught  by 
his  genius  what  children  were  trying 
to  do,  Froebel  came  to  the  help  of 
nascent  humanity  wdth  the  ideal  of 
n.urture  and  the  instrumentalities  of 
the  kindergarten.  By  wisely  abet- 
ting the  child's  efforts  to  dig,  sew, 
weave,  build,  dance,  sing,  model, 
draw  and  paint,  he  made  these  tradi- 
tional games  and  occupations  a  means 
of  approach  to  the  practical  and  fine 
arts  and  a  primal  revelation  of  will 
as  the  power  which  converts  matter 
to  liunutn  uses  and  informs  it  with 
linman  ideals.  Then,  seizing  upon 
those  initiative  plays  wherein  the 
children  of  all  nations  and  all  times 
have  tried  to  ])icture  the  domestic, 
social,  industrial,  political  and  relig- 
ious life  into  the  midst  of  which  they 
are  boi-n,  he  evolved  a  series  of  dra- 
nuitic  games  tln-ongh  wdiich  the  play- 
ing (diild  begins  to  discern  the  linea- 
ments   of    his    generic    selfhood    and 
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thus  to   recognize   the   ditference  be-  thought.     Recognition  of   "the   deep 

tween  what  he  is  and  what  he  ought  meaning    that    lies    hid    in    chiklish 

to  be.  pl'\y"  i^  '^s  olcl  as  Plato,  and  in  Froe- 

Reverting  to  the  analogy  of  the  bel's  own  time  this  meaning  had  been 
garden  as  a  place  where  human  intel-  brilliantly  disclosed  by  many  great 
ligence  assists  the  struggle  of  nature  writers.  jSTo  educator  to-day  ques- 
we  luay  remind  ourselves  that  infe-  tions  the  value  of  free  play.  No 
rior  plants  are  improved  by  grafting  educator  denies  that  through  the  un- 
upon  their  stock  a  scion  or  branch  of  trannncled  exercise  of  his  own  pro- 
some  more  highly  developed  plant  of  clivities  the  child  reveals  and  estab- 
identical  or  nearly  allied  type.  Graft-  lislies  his  individuality.  No  educator 
ing  does  not  diminish  the  energy  of  challenges  the  assertion  that  without 
life  within  the  plant  but  utilizes  it  to  free  play  the  child  would  lose  all 
a  finer  result.  It  enables  the  wild  originality  and  become  a  mere  ma- 
brier  to  produce  garden  roses,  and  the  chine.  No  educator  refuses  assent 
crab-apple  tree  to  yield  large  and  to  the  proposition  that  in  his  free 
luscious  fruit.  The  superiority  of  play  the  child  should  not  be  interfered 
the  grafted  plant  is  due  to  the  fact  with,  but  should  be  left  to  exercise 
that  the  scion  is  allied  in  the  form  of  his  powers  according  to  his  own  ca- 
its  energy  to  the  stock  upon  which  it  price.  On  the  other  hand,  no  disciple 
is  grafted  but  has  already  developed  of  Froebel  who  has  the  least  insighi: 
the  higher  potenci'^s  of  this  energy,  into  Froebel's  educational  ideal  will 
In  exact  analogy  with  this  procedure  claim  that  free  play  belongs  in  the 
the  kindergarten  grafts  upon  the  in-  kindergarten.  The  child  does  not 
stinctive  plays  of  universal  childhood  need  the  kindergartner  to  help  him 
the  higher  realization  of  their  own  do  what  he  pleases,  as  he  pleases; 
ideal  and  thus  while  preserving  un-  neither  does  the  kindergartner  need 
impaired  the  form  of  freedom  makes  two  or  three  years  of  training  to  en- 
play  the  first  means  of  revealing,  de-  able  her  to  accomplish  this  feat, 
veloping  and  confirming  the  colossal  To  deny  that  Froebel  attempted  to 
as  opposed  to  the  petty  selfhood.  rationalize  play   is   our   first  oftense 

It  is  because  Froebel's  apotheosis  against  the  great  apostle  of  nurture, 

of  play  is  not  yet  generally  under-  Our  second  and  more  heinous  offense 

stood  that  too  many  existing  kinder-  is  the  claim  that  in  later  periods  of 

gartens  caricature  his  method  and  too  education  he  wished  to  preserve  even 

manv  critics  confound  his  ideal  with  Hie  f<»nn  of  play.      In  common  with 

the  practice  of  his  blind  or  half-seeing  all  educators  worthy  of  the  name,  he 

followers.      Any   person   who   asserts  recognized    the    ineradicable    distinc- 

that  the  kindergarten  is  a  place  where  ti..n  between  i)lay  nii.l  work;  but  he 

children     should      play     what     they  advanced      upon      other      educators 

choose,  as  thev  choose,' proves  that  ho  tlirougli  tracing  tlio  j.rocess  by  which 

has  mastered  but  one  aspect,  and  that  childish  play  passes  over  into  work 

the  less  original  aspect,  of  Froebel's  and  by  creating  the  kindergarten  to 
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assist  the  evolutionary  effort  of  the 
mind.  If  we  accept  the  formula  of 
science  that  all  differences  of  kind 
result  from  the  gradual  accimiulation 
of  differences  of  degree,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  Froebel  has  done  original 
and  valuable  service  in  abetting  the 
process  of  mental  evolution ;  and  if 
we  study  fairly  the  results  of  his 
method  as  carried  out  in  the  best  kin- 
dergartens, we  shall  be  convinced  that 
it  increases  power  of  attention  and 
love  of  work. 

The  tendency  to  transform  the  kin- 
dergarten into  a  play  room  where 
children  act  out  their  own  caprices  is 
simply  one  manifestation  of  a  spirit 
visibly  at  work  in  many  other  spheres. 
In  our  family  life  it  is  depriving  chil- 
dren of  their  only  natural  and  in- 
alienable right, — the  right  to  pass  the 
period  of  childhood  in  an  atmosphere 
of  love,  faith,  and  obedience.  Par- 
ents are  so  afraid  of  attacking  the 
child's  freedom  that  they  make  him 
an  anarchist,  and  foster  in  him  from 
the  hour  of  birth  the  feeling  that  his 
whole  little  world  must  adapt  itself  to 
his  whim.  The  worst  faults  are  met 
with  timid  protest,  and  righteous  in- 
dignation against  all  that  is  base, 
cruel,  and  impure  is  as  dead  as  that 
faith  in  a  moral  and  militant  uni- 
verse whence  it  originally  proceeded. 
From  a  home  where  his  caprice  has 
been  his  only  law  the  child  too  often 
passes  into  a  kindergarten  where  ca- 
price is  both  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically extolled  as  the  great  instru- 
ment of  education  and  where  nothing 
is  required  of  any  mother's  darling 
but  that  which  he  himself  elects  to 
do.     From  this  caricature  of  a  kin- 


dergarten he  is  promoted  to  a  school 
whose  teachers,  beguiled  by  the  seduc- 
tive word  "interest,"  relax  moral  dis- 
cipline and  lose  all  power  to  incite 
attention.  During  the  whole  prog- 
,ress  of  his  so-called  education  he  is 
reading  books  which  celebrate  the  ex- 
ploits of  detached  and  self-sufficient 
boyhood  and  youth.  What  wonde)- 
that  bv  the  time  he  is  sent  to  college 
or  thro\ATi  out  into  life  he  has  con- 
founded the  idea  of  freedom  with  the 
idea  of  omnipotence  and  has  been 
confirmed  in  the  ruinous  fallacy  that 
the  universe  exists  for  his  sole  behoof. 
The  original  germ  of  the  pestilent 
malady  which  has  attacked  our  fam- 
ily and  school  life,  and  whose  rav- 
ages, were  this  the  fitting  time  and 
place,  might  easily  be  shown  also  in 
our  industrial,  political,  and  religious 
life,  is  a  sometimes  conscious,  but 
more  often  sub-conscious,  definition 
of  freedom  which  preserves  the  form 
of  freedom  but  destroys  its  substance. 
IsTo  man  is  free  who  does  not  himself 
decide  freely  what  he  will  do.  Ko 
nation  is  freely  governed  which  is  not 
self-governing.  Xo  church  respects 
the  freedom  of  the  soul  if  it  imposes 
upon  its  votaries  uncomprehended 
dognnas.  True: — and  yet  no  man  is 
free  who,  however  freely  he  chooses 
what  he  will  do,  chooses  to  do  evil ;  no 
nation  is  free  which  has  not  raised  in 
rational  laws  bulwarks  against  hu- 
man passion ;  and  no  religion  is  free 
save  one  that  knows  and  declares  the 
true  God, — ^the  Being  Himself  eter- 
nally free  and  eternally  the  con- 
ferrer  of  freedom.  Mere  spon- 
taneity without  rational  ideal  is  the 
freedom      of      Caliban,      "Freedom, 
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freedom !  liey  day,  hey  day !  free- 
dom !"  It  is  the  freedom  which  Ten- 
nyson describes  as  "Freedom  free  to 
slay  herself  and  dying  while  they 
shout  her  name."  It  is  the  freedom 
which  Goethe  satirizes  in  Anerbach's 
cellar,  where  boon  companions  filled 
with  wine  declare  they  feel  like 
swine,  "so  cannibalic  jolly" ;  upon 
which  Mephistopheles  sarcastically 
comments,  ''See,  now  the  race  is 
happy,  it  is  free."  It  is  the  freedom 
destroying  freedom  whose  dialectic 
has  been  once  for  all  traced  by  Shake- 
speare, a  freedom  wherein — 

"  Each  thing  meets 
In  mere  oppngnancy.      The  bounded  waters 
Should   lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the 

shores 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe. 
Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility, 
And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father 

dead  ; 
Force  should  be  right :  or  rather  right  and 

wrong, 
Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides, 
Should    lose    their    names   and   so    should 

justice,  too. 
Then  everything  includes  itself  in  power. 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite  ; 
And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 
Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey 
And  last  eat  up  himself." 

The  truth  is  that  no  man  knows 
how  to  be  free  until  he  has  been  edu- 
cated for  freedom.  From  its  original 
slavery  to  the  sensations  stirred  by 
organism  and  environment,  mind 
emancipates  itself  through  command- 
ing itself  to  attend  to  one  thing  and 
neglect  all  others.  Hence  the  indi- 
vidual is  capacitated  for  intellectual 
freedom  through   the   athletic  disci- 


pline which  constantly  raises  atten- 
tion to  a  higher  power.  In  like  man- 
ner he  is  qualified  for  moral  freedom 
by  that  warfare  between  his  lower 
and  higher  nature  incited  by  direct- 
ing his  attention  to  moral  ideals  and 
he  has  achieved  such  measure  of  po- 
litical freedom  as  he  now  enjoys 
through  that  age-long  struggle  which 
has  defined  the  rights  which  political 
freedom  implies.  Political  liberty 
does  not  mean  "do  as  you  please," 
any  more  than  does  moral  or  educa- 
tional liberty.  Political  liberty  means 
the  right  of  each  individual  to  be  se- 
cure in  his  person,  house,  paper  and 
effects ;  it  means  freedom  of  speech, 
of  the  press  and  of  religion ;  it  means 
even  for  the  criminal  the  right  of  trial 
by  a  jury  of  his  peers ;  it  means  for 
all  citizens  education  and  the  possi- 
bility of  participation  in  the  govern- 
ing power.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
all  these  specifications  in  the  idea  of 
freedom  that  we  sometimes  forget 
that  they  do  not  come  by  nature,  and 
ignore  the  fact  that  until  a  people 
learns  them  it  cannot  be  free.  Let 
us  remind  ourselves  that  for  a  single 
implication  in  the  idea  of  freedom 
(the  relationship  between  taxation 
and  representation)  our  Revolution- 
ary war  was  fought ;  and  that  because 
w^e  ourselves  violated  in  practice  a 
principle  of  freedom  which  we  had 
proclaimed,  our  land  was  drenched 
with  blood  during  four  terrible  years 
of  civil  conflict. 

Substantial  freedom  is  never  a 
dower.  It  is  always  an  achievement. 
When,  however,  any  individual  has 
himself  learned  how  to  be  free,  he  can 
nurture  other   individuals  into  free- 
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dom ;  and  when  a  great  people  has 
learned  how  to  be  free,  it  can  nurture 
less  advanced  people  into  freedom. 
Such  nurture  is  possible  because  all 
ideals  of  freedom,  whether  intellec- 
tual, moral,  or  political,  are  concrete 
definitions  of  that  self-shaping  energy 
which  is  the  true  self  in  every  indi- 
vidual and  which  in  all  individuals  is 
alike.  What  do  we  mean  when  in 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  we 
afiirm  that  all  men  are  bom  free  and 
equal  ?  Surely,  through  the  coercion 
of  heredity  and  environment  all  men 
are  born  unfree.  Surely,  through 
differences  of  natural  endowment  and 
opportunity  all  men  are  born  unequal. 
Shall  we  therefore  confess  withRufus 
Choate  that  the  great  instrument 
from  which  we  date  our  national  life 
consists,  after  all,  of  mere  ^'glittering- 
generalities,"  or  have  we  eyes  to  dis- 
cern with  the  Seer  of  Concord  its 
'^blazing  ubiquities"  ? 

Strange  as  it  seems  to  all  who  have 
learned  to  know  their  true  selfhood, 
most  of  us  confound  our  selfliood 
with  the  nature  with  which  we  were 
born.  Really,  this  so-called  nature  is 
nothing  but  the  matter  which  is  given 
to  the  individual  to  transform  pre- 
cisely as  the  whole  world  is  given  to 
man  collectively.  The  mere  deposit 
of  ancestral  deeds  in  nerve  cells  and 
brain  fibers  is  not  you.  You  are  the 
energizing  spirit  who  is  t-o  seize  upon 
this  given  material  and  build  there- 
with. Even  the  character  you  build 
is  not  you;  for,  incited  by  false  ideals, 
you  may  build  a  character  which, 
later,  you  the  wise  judge  shall  con- 
demn to  be  torn  down.  Your  nature 
is  what  your  ancestors  made  by  deeds. 


Your  present  character  is  what  you 
have  made  by  deeds.  Your  true  self 
is  the  self-making,  self-unmaking  en- 
ergy which  teaches  some  nerve  cells 
new  reactions,  which  atrophies  others 
by  disuse ;  which  refuses  to  be  bound 
by  past  failures,  which  scorns  to  be 
the  slave  of  past  successes ;  but  which, 
ever  young,  fresh,  radiant  with  divine 
activity,  achieves  the  peace  of  eternal 
self-creating. 

With  insight  into  this  truth  we 
know  that  the  author  of  our  great 
Declaration  was  right^  although  per- 
haps he  may  have  written  better  than 
he  knew.  By  nature  man  is  a  slave, 
nevertheless  he  is  born  free  in  virtue 
of  his  power  of  self-making.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  endowment  and 
opportunity,  inequality  is  the  law  of 
our  life ;  nevertheless,  since  each  man 
is  a  self-shaping  energy,  all  men  are 
equal,  and  before  this  supreme  and 
final  equality  the  "Teatest  temporary 
inequalities  vanish.  Enlightened  by 
this  truth  w^e  know  that  the  immacu- 
late conception  is  no  isolated  miracle 
of  history,  but  the  perpetual  miracle 
of  human  experience,  and  that  every 
man  claims  with  right  ''heredity  from 
God."  Therefore  to  free  the  meanest 
slave  the  hero  may  gladly  shed  his 
blood  ;  therefore  to  redeem  the  can- 
nibal the  missionarv  may  wiselv  ac- 
ccpt  the  possibility  of  martyrdom ; 
therefore  in  consciously  nurturing 
the  divine  self  in  the  little  child,  the 
mother  and  kindergartner  may  enter 
into  a  joy  unspeakable  and  past  find- 
ing out. 

The  thesis  I  have  been  maintaining 
is  that  freedom  and  nurture  are  cor- 
relative ideas,  and  that  because  man 
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is  a  free  self-shaping  energy  he  can 
be  educated  to  realize  the  ideals  of 
freedom.  If,  however,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  pointing  out  the  difference 
between  mere  spontaneity  and  ra- 
tional freedom,  you  will  anticipate 
the  statement  that  the  converse  of  my 
thesis  is  also  true  and  that  the  child, 
the  savage,  the  ignorant  man,  the  evil 
man,  need  nurture  not  because  they 
are  free  but  because  they  are  unfree. 
Hence  the  aim  of  nurture  itself  is  to 
lift  its  object  beyond  the  need  of  nur- 
ture. When  the  child  matures,  when 
the  ignorant  man  learns,  w^hen  the 
evil  man  reforms,  he  passes  out  of  the 
realm  of  nurture  into  the  realm  of 
justice,  which,  gTanting  him  absolute 
liberty  to  choose  his  deed,  holds  him 
accountable  for  the  choice  he  makes 
w^ith  all  its  consequences.  The  youth 
ready  to  undertake  his  share  of  the 
world's  activity  enters  as  member 
into  the  great  institution  of  civil  so- 
ciety, to  come  under  its  stern  law  that 
he  who  will  not  w^ork  shall  not  eat. 
He  enters  social  and  political  life  to 
come  under  the  sterner  law  which 
metes  to  him  the  reward  or  penalty 
for  his  every  deed.  The  gTeat  prob- 
lem of  all  education  is  by  nurture  to 
capacitate  for  freedom ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  capacity  for  freedom  is 
developed,  to  deliver  the  object  of 
nurture  even  from  its  owm  influence. 
With  this  problem  our  greatest  edu- 
cators and  greatest  statesmen  are 
wrestling  to-day. 

Since,  however,  the  world  will 
always  have  its  infant  individuals, 
and  for  many  ages  is  sure  to  have  its 
infant  races  and  nations,  I  hold  that 
while    Froebel    achieved    a    practical 


revolution  in  the  (Mlueati^m  of  litilo 
children  by  embodying  in  the  kinder- 
garten games  and  (iifts  the  ideal  of 
conscious  iiurtiuc,  he  began  a  fai' 
greater  revolution  hv  his  definition  of 
this  ideal  and  by  his  appeal  to  all  ma- 
ture humanity  to  ac{;ept  its  privilege. 
The  deepest  implication  of  his 
thought  is  that  (correlation  between 
the  ideal  of  nnrtnr(i  and  the  ideal  of 
potential  as  opj)osed  to  actual  free- 
dom, which  1  luivo  tried  to  indicate. 
Since  the  child  is  a  self-making  en- 
ergy he  cannot  bo  molded  by  external 
pressure  into  the  image  of  an  ideal 
that  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  educa- 
tor. Since  he  is  not  only  a  self- 
making  energy  but  possesses  likewise 
a  nature  deposited  by  ancestral  deeds, 
and  since  he  himself  is  blind  to  the 
difference  between  his  true  selfhood 
and  his  merely  natural  proclivities,  it 
is  a  parody  of  education  to  claim  tlint 
he  shall  detei'mine  what  he  is  to  do 
and  how  he  is  to  do  it.  But  since 
the  self-making  energy  which  consti- 
tutes his  true  selfhood  is  in  every  in- 
dividual and  is  tlie  same  in  all  indi- 
viduals, since  it  is  defining;  itself  in 
history  and  revealing  itself  in  huma-i 
institutions,  the  educator  wdio  knows 
its  nature  can  inflncMice  its  manifesta- 
tions and  thereby  help  the  child  to  a 
higher  and  more  balanced  develop- 
ment. It  follows  that  those  who 
would  enter  upon  the  privilege  of 
nurture  must  themselves  be  nurtured 
into  nurturers  ;  ;ind  the  implicit  logic 
of  Froebel's  life  reached  its  expli^nt 
conclusion  when  in  his  reverent  age 
he  stood  among  tlu;  cniger  girl  students 
to  whom  he  deelared  bis  ideal  and  in 
whom  he  fann<d   to  tlame  the  spark 
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of  self-consecration.  At  Liebenstein 
the  gTeat  apostle  of  childhood  became 
also  the  apostle  of  womanhood. 
Through  the  kindergarten  he  had 
transfigured  the  nursery  and  the  ele- 
mentary school.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  kindergarten  train- 
ing' school  he  began  a  movement 
whose  final  triumph  shall  be  the  con- 
scious education  of  maidenhood  for 
the  supreme  vocation  of  womanhood. 
Are  we  not  all  beginning  to  feel 
that  there  is  some  crjdng  defect  in  the 
education  we  give  to  young  women  ? 
Do  we  not  sometimes  wonder  why, 
since  the  majority  of  women  are  to  be 
wives,  mothers,  and  home-makers,  we 
fail  to  prepare  them  for  these  voca- 
tions ?  Does  it  take  long  years  of  prac- 
tice to  master  a  musical  instrument 
and  yet  may  any  woman  by  mere 
natural  instinct  play  upon  that  most 
delicate  of  all  instruments,  the  soul  of 
a  young  child  ?  Is  good  housekeep- 
ing a  gift  of  nature,  or  may  it  be  that 
the  waste  in  some  homes,  the  luipala- 
table  and  indigestible  food  in  others, 
the  want  of  artistic  taste  in  others 
might  be  prevented  by  a  better  educa- 
tion ?  May  it  be  because  we  do  not 
teach  young  women  the  things  they 
ought  to  know  that  the  unrest  of  wom- 
en waxes  every  day  and  that  impulses 
and  tendencies  which  are  developing 
iiii  increased  momentum  threaten  to 
make  the  men  of  all  civilized  races 
nomads  without  families  and  ^vithout 
homes  ?  And,  finally,  must  there  not 
be  something  radically  wrong  in  an 
education  which  is  obscuring  in  the 
minds  of  young  women  the  ideal  of 
**'sweet  reasonableness,"  which  is 
quenching  in  their  hearts  the  impulse 


of  self-devotion  and  which  is  takina; 
from  their  manners  that  gracious 
courtesy  and  charm  which  are  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  modesty, 
gentleness  and  self-control  ? 

Men  of  science  have  made  us 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  when  for 
the  first  time  a  mother  forgot  herself 
in  caring'  for  her  babe,  nature  emerged 
from  darkness  into  the  mornine-  twi- 
light  of  her  last  and  gi'eatest  creative 
day.  The  light  which  in  that  silent 
and  dateless  moment  dawned  feeblv 
in  the  heart  and  upon  the  world,  now 
blazes  in  the  solar  ideals  of  ethics  and 
religion,  and  kindles  countless  respon- 
sive flames  of  patriotic  service,  phil- 
anthroj)ic  devotion  and  pious  self- 
surrender.  Consciously  repeating  the 
unconscious  process  of  social  evolu- 
tion, Froebel  places  the  little  child  in 
front  of  the  great  army  of  advancing 
humanity,  and  in  his  cry :  "Come,  let 
us  live  for  the  children!"  utters  in 
articulate  speech  the  ideal  whose 
blind  impulsion  set  in  motion  the 
drama  of  human  history.  The  feeble- 
ness and  helplessness  of  infancy 
called  forth  the  impulse  of  nurture 
and  created  mothers.  The  depend- 
ence of  mother  and  child  called  forth 
in  man  the  impulse  of  protection  and 
created  husbands  and  fathers.  The 
close  and  constant  intercourse  be- 
tween members  of  the  primitive  fam- 
ily quickened  a  sense  of  parental, 
filial  and  fraternal  obligation  and 
stirred  in  the  depths  of  the  human 
soul  its  first  faint  presentiment  that 
''man  is  made  of  social  earth."  Since 
all  higher  institutions  have  been 
evolved  from  the  family,  and  since 
the   creator   of   the   family   was   the 
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baby — evidently  the  baby  was  the 
founder  of  civilization,  and  civiliza- 
tion should  do  all  she  can  for  him 
who  has  done  so  much  for  her.  Or, 
to  be  serious,  since  blind  nurture  was 
the  moving  force  in  the  original 
drama  of  social  evolution,  may  not  a 
conscious  and  compelling  ideal  of 
nurture  qualify  us  to  re-enact  this 
drama  in  a  higher  form,  and  may  not 
the  prologue  to  this  new  drama  be  the 
dedication  of  woman  through  a  suf- 
ficing education  to  her  supreme  voca- 
tion ? 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  best  kindergarten  normal 
schools  know  that  they  give  something 
which  students  do  not  get  either  in 
school  or  college ;  and  there  is  devel- 
oping so  strong  a  sense  of  the  value 
of  this  distinctive  gift  that  I  expect 
in  the  near  future  either  to  witness 
the  invasion  of  the  girls'  college  by 
the  kindergarten,  or  to  behold  a  gen- 
eral evolution  of  kindergarten  col- 
leges which  shall  supplant  all  institu- 
tions where  that  impulse  of  nurture 
which  originally  created  woman  and 
which  must  give  her  forever  her  dis- 
tinctive type  is  ignored  in  her  educa- 
tion. For  while  the  true  woman 
craves  higher  education  and  rejoices 
in  the  expansion  of  her  personality, 
she  is  unwilling  "to  deck  herself  with 
knowledge  as  with  a  garment,  or  to 
wear  it  loose  from  the  nerves  and 
blood  that  feed  her  action."  The 
kindergarten  training  school  says  to 
her :  Learn  all  you  can,  be  all  you  can 
and  then  use  all  you  are  and  all  you 
know  to  uplift,  fortify  and  illuminate 
that  nurturing  activity  to  which  na- 
ture has  devoted  vou,  for  which  his- 


tory  has  prepared  you,  and  to  which 
you  are  forever  called  by  the  appeal- 
ing voices  of  the  feeble  infant,  the 
helpless  child,  the  erring  youth,  the 
despondent  toiler,  the  sufferer  racked 
by  pain,  the  mourner  sinking  in  a 
flood  of  sorrow,  and  the  sinner  heart- 
broken by  the  vision  of  what  he  is 
in  the  light  of  what  he  ought  to  be. 
Thus  lifting  the  aboriginal  impulse  of 
w^omanhood  into  a  conscious  and  com- 
pulsory ideal,  the  kindergarten  sat- 
isfies both  the  new  and  widelv  felt 
craving  for  self-culture  and  the  rad- 
ical feminine  need  of  self-consecra- 
tion. When  I  am  in  my  most  hope- 
ful mood,  I  dream  of  a  great  college 
for  young  women  where  this  phase  of 
the  Froebelian  ideal  may  receive  a 
more  adequate  development  than  has 
been  possible  hitherto.  The  city  that 
first  establishes  such  a  college  will 
take  the  next  gTcat  step  in  the  for- 
ward march  of  education. 

Froebel  did  a  great  deed  when, 
having  clearly  defined  the  ideal  of 
conscious  nurture,  he  sought  its  prac- 
tical embodiment  m  the  kindergarten. 
He  did  a  greater  deed  when,  recogniz- 
ing that  through  nurturing  activity 
mere  feminine  humanity  is  lifted 
into  womanhood,  he  established  the 
first  kindergarten  training  school. 
But  he  did  his  greatest  deed,  when, 
having  risen  to  the  thought  that  nur- 
ture was  a  duty  obligatory  upon  man 
no  less  than  woman,  he  declared  that 
the  final  goal  of  all  education  was  to 
nurture  nurturers.  "Answer  me," 
he  says,  writing  to  fathers  and  moth- 
ers, "answer  me  but  one  question : 
What  is  the  supreme  gift  you  would 
bestow  on  the  children  who  are  the 
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life  of  your  life,  the  soiil  of  vour 
soul  ?  Would  you  not,  above  all  other 
things,  render  them  capable  of  giv- 
ing nurture  ?  Would  you  not  endow 
them  with  the  courage  and  constancy 
which  the  ability  to  give  nurture  im- 
plies ?  Mother,  father,  has  not  our 
common  effort  been  directed  towards 
just  this  end  ?  Have  we  not  been  try- 
ing to  break  a  path  towards  this 
blessed  life  ?  Has  not  our  inmost 
longing  been  to  capacitate  our  chil- 
dren for  tills  inexpressible  privi- 
lege ?" 

Much  educational  practice  is  feeble 
and  vacillating  because  neither  par- 
ents nor  teachers  know  just  what  they 
want  to  do.  Froebel  is  splendidly 
consistent  because  his  ideal  never 
wavers.  Recognizing  that  one  great 
object  of  education  is  the  nurture  of 
nurturers,  he  takes  every  step  with 
his  eye  fixed  upon  this  goal. 

In  view  of  the  grand  privilege  to 
which  the  new  age  invites  the  world, 
must  we  not  recognize  that  the  far- 
thest sweep  of  Froebel' s  prophetic 
vision  is  that  the  ideal  of  nurture  is 
not  exhausted  in  its  application  to 
infancv  and  earlv  childhood,  neither 
does  it  bind  the  conscience  of  woman 
while  leaving  unbound  the  conscience 
of  man.  Indeed  the  more  heroic 
work  of  nurture  must  be  done  by  men 
or  must  in  large  measure  remain  un- 
done. Every  great  nation  harbors  in 
its  midst  savages,  barbarians,  pagans 
and,  worse  than  all  of  these,  degen- 
erates of  many  kinds.  Nevertheless, 
while  all  varieties  of  intellectual  and 
moral  type  coexist  in  the  modern 
world,  that  world  as  a  whole  is  in- 
spired by  a  new  ideal.     Past  epochs 


of  civilization  granted  freedom  and 
opportunity  to  individuals  and  to 
classes,  and  their  proudest  achieve- 
ment was  the  production  of  great  per- 
sonalities. But  no  ancient  nation 
dreamed  of  claiming  for  all  men  free- 
dom and  opportunity  to  seek  life's 
highest  ends.  I'o-day  we  flout  the 
idea  that  the  world  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  an  elect  minority,  and  de- 
mand for  the  whole  of  humanity 
everv  right  that  we  claim  for  our- 
selves.  This  demand  of  our  own 
souls  can  he  satisfied  only  as  we  con- 
secrate ourselves  to  new  duties,  and 
supremely  to  that  duty  of  loving  nur- 
ture through  which  alone  men  can  be 
capacitated  for  freedom.  The  sav- 
ages in  America  must  be  nurtured 
into  civilization.  The  pagans  in 
America  must  !)(>  nurtured  into 
C^hristianity.  Nor  is  our  duty  done 
if  we  limit  our  nurturing  activ 
ity  to  our  fellow-countrymen.  W^e 
stand  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  an 
era  wherein  gTeat  Christian  nations 
are  called  upon  to  devote  themselves 
to  brave  and  loving  nurture  of  bar- 
barous and  arrested  peoples.  To  re- 
fuse this  call  by  selfishly  exploiting 
such  peoples  for  our  own  advantage 
will  mean  to  forego  our  supreme  priv- 
ilege. To  respond  to  the  appeal  of 
the  new  historic  era  by  a  universal 
extension  of  the  ideal  of  conscious 
nui'ture  will  mean  the  realization  of 
man's  long  dream  of  a  golden  age. 

The  supreme  value  of  the  kinder- 
garten, or  rather  the  supreme  value 
of  that  great  Froebelian  movement  of 
which  the  kindergarten  is  one  phase, 
is  that  in  boys  and  girls,  maidens  and 
mothers,  men  and  fathers,  it  fans  the 
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flame  of  service  by  ever  new  revela- 
tions of  the  ideal  of  nurture, — nur- 
ture of  the  child,  nurture  of  the 
feeble,  nurture  of  the  ignorant,  nur- 
ture as  the  supreme  duty  of  great  na- 
tions. Thus  it  consciously  univer- 
salizes the  impulse  which  set  in  mo- 
tion the  drama  of  history.  As  blind 
nurture  created  the  family,  enlight- 
ened nurture  shall  uplift  and  trans- 
fignire  the  family.  As  from  the 
original  family  were  evolved  the 
cruder  forms  of  civil  society,  state 
and  church,  so  from  a  transfigiired 
family  life  and  an  education  pene- 
trated through  and  through  with  the 
ideal  of  nurture  shall  proceed  a 
healthier  organization  of  industrial 
life,  nobler  states  and  a  purer  and 
more  divinely  illuminated  church. 
To  transfigure  all  human  life  through 
the  ideal  of  nurture  is  to  be  the  con- 
summate achievement  of  the  new  age. 
I  have  made  confession  of  three 
articles  of  the  kindergai-ten  creed. 
We  believe  in  conscious  nurture  of 
the  free  self-activity  of  childhood. 
We  believe  in  the  consecration  of 
woman  to  a  nurturing  life.  We  be- 
lieve that  men  and  nations  should 
participate  in  woman's  supreme  priv- 
ilege. The  fourth  article  of  our 
creed  gives  the  reason  for,  the  justi- 
fication of,  all  the  others.  We  be- 
lieve that  God  is  the  supreme  nur- 
turer,  and  that  the  world  is  the  cradle 
wherein  he  nurtures  infant  humanity 
so  that  it  may  grow  into  his  image. 
''T  count  it,"  says  Emerson,  "a  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  that  phenomenon 
we  call  the  world,  that  God  would 
educate  a  human  soul."      The  nurtur- 


ing activity  which  satisfies  Omnis- 
cient Tx)ve  through  all  eternity  may 
well  appeal  to  what  is  likest  God  in 
the  human  soul. 

The  final  source  of  all  ideals  of  life 
is  the  character  of  the  Being  from 
whom  the  universe  is  supposed  to 
originate,  by  whom  it  is  sustained, 
and  approximation  to  whom  is 
the  impulsion  under  which  it 
moves  towards  its  far-off  goal. 
Thus  the  despotisms  of  Asia  are 
imitations  of  the  despotism  of 
Brahma,  and  the  mental  arrest  of 
Asia  is  an  object  lesson  on  the  blight 
of  intellect  by  the  doctrine  of  a  su- 
preme principle  which  is  not  akin 
but  antagonistic  to  human  personal- 
ity. Such  freedom  as  occidental  na- 
tions have  thus  far  achieved  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  belief  in  a  social 
and  self-communicating  God,  ever 
calling  forth  from  the  abyss  of  noth- 
ingness souls  free  like  himself,  and 
to  whom  he  gives  an  infinite  universe 
as  a  theater  of  activity  and  an  instru- 
ment of  education.  To  know  such  a 
God  is  to  be  inspired  with  the  correl- 
ative ideas  of  freedom  and  nurture. 
For  only  the  free  soul  can  be  nur- 
tured, and  only  conscious  nurture  can 
respond  to  the  need  of  the  free  soul. 
It  will  always  be  true  that 

"lie  only  earns  liis  freedom  and  existence 
Who  daily  conquers  them  anew." 

It  will  always  be  true  that  the 
"Eternal  Womanly,"  or  that  divine 
nurturing  activity  whose  fairest  nat- 
ural analogue  is  mother-love,  makes 
possible  the  struggle  for  freedom  and 
assures  to  it  a  certain  victory. 


SOLIDARITY. 

By  William  Roscoe  Thayer. 

Shepherd  on  Dakota's  hills, 

^^^llen  jou  drive  your  flock  to  shearing, — 
Sailor  on  the  Carib  Sea 

As  your  ship  is  southward  steering, — 
Guess  ye  where  the  goal  may  be  ? 
Fleece  and  freight  shall  come  to  me, 
Spite  of  distance  and  of  veering. 

Hands  shall  gass,  but  none  shall  keep, 

Till  into  the  hand  intended 
Drop  the  unknown  brother's  gift. 

And  the  service-chain  be  ended. 
Spin  and  weave,  then ;  sow  and  reap ; 
Drive  the  furrow  through  the  deep ; 

Work  of  one  with  all  is  blended. 

Cease  the  feud  of  hand  and  brain  ! 

Tell  me,  which  in  worth  exceeded, — 
AVlio  first  made  the  duty  plain 
Or  who  best  the  duty  heeded  ? 
ISTo  true  worker  works  in  vain ; 
Each  shall  have  his  wage  again ; 
All  are  noble,  all  are  needed. 

— The  Christian  Register. 


THE  IMPROVEMENTS  WHICH  THE  KINDERGARTEN 
HAS  SUGGESTED  IN  HIGHER  DEPARTMENTS 

OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Bv  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  University. 


1 


HAVE  not  had  time  to  write  out  before  you  some  of  the  elements  of 

what  I  should  have  liked  to  read  that    unity    in    education    to    which 

to  you  to-night ;  so  that  I  am  obliged  President  Pritchett  has  referred,  and 

to  speak  from  a  short  brief ;  but  I  also  to  point  out  some  of  the  ways  in 

hope  I  shall  be  able  to  put  clearly  which  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi  and 
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Froebel  have  been  carried  throughout 
the  higher  education. 

I  must  confess  at  the  start — for  a 
speaker  before  such  an  audience  as 
this  oug-ht  to  explain  in  some  measure 
his  own  frame  of  mind  in  reference 
to  the  subject  in  hand, — that  I  have 
never  found  the  philosophy  of  these 
two  educational  geniuses  either  very 
clear  or  very  attractive.  It  is  the 
practical  methods  they  both  had  op- 
portunities of  exhibiting  which  seem 
to  me  to  have  given  them  their  fame, 
and  to  have  been  introduced  grad- 
ually through  many  grades  of  educa- 
tion. Their  opportunities  of  putting 
into  practice  the  principles  they  pro- 
fessed were  certainly  not  good ;  but 
they  nevertheless  did  demonstrate 
through  their  own  personal  efforts  the 
importance  of  their  theoretical  doc- 
trines, and  did  enlist  a  large  body  of 
teachers  in  the  furtherance  of  their 
ideas.  Thus  their  ideas  are  com- 
mended to  us  through  their  practical 
work  rather  than  through  their  writ- 
ings, their  psychology,  or  their  phi- 
losophy of  education. 

Now,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  close 
relationship  between  the  practical 
methods  which  these  two  men  brought 
into  use  for  little  children  and  the 
principal  reforms  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation which  have  taken  place  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  This  relation- 
ship, this  unity,  is  what  I  want  to 
point  out  in  some  detail. 

The  first  doctrine  to  which  I  ask 
your  attention  is  what  these  men 
called  the  sanctity  of  the  individual. 
This  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  all 
the  best  reforms  in  education  that 
have  taken  place  within  my  lifetime, 


— the  sanctity  of  the  individual,  the 
dignity  of  the  child,  and  the  need  of 
attending  to  the  individual  capacities 
and  powers  of  each  child.  It  is  a 
curious  thing  that  a  great  religious 
teacher  in  this  city,  whose  career  was 
in  large  part  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  Froebel,  had  a  precisely  simi- 
lar idea  as  the  foundation  of  all  his 
teaching.  The  dignity  of  man  was 
the  constant  theme  of  William  Ellery 
Channing.  The  idea  is  identical  with 
that  of  Froebel ;  only  Froebel  applied 
it  to  little  children,  and  Channing  to 
the  whole  him^ian  race. 

This  proposed  attention  to  the  in- 
dividual in  the  kindergarten  has  re- 
sulted in  putting  before  the  kinder- 
gartner  a  smaller  number  of  children 
than  is  put  before  the  teacher  of  a 
primary  or  grammar  school, — as  we 
say  in  ISTew  England, — the  teacher  in 
the  first  eight  grades.  Here  we  touch 
the  most  important  object  of  reform 
in  the  entire  school  system  of  the 
present  day,  and  the  kindergarten  has 
set  the  best  example  in  the  United 
States  on  that  subject,  save  only  the 
advanced  classes  in  the  very  highest 
institutions  of  education — the  real 
universities.  I  say  this  diminution 
of  the  number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher 
is  the  main  educational  reform  now 
before  the  American  public.  It  is 
fundamental  and  urgent,  because  the 
present  task  assigned  to  a  teacher  in 
the  first  eight  grades  is  usually  one 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  per- 
form. I  maintain  that  the  kinder- 
garten has  in  this  respect  taught  a 
fundamental  lesson  to  all  other  grades 
of  instruction. 

Next  I  come  to  the  institution  of 
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the  assistant  to  the  kiudergartner  in 
a  well-organized  kindergarten, — per- 
haps we  may  call  her  a  nurse,  or  a 
maid,  if  you  please.  Whatever  we 
call  her,  she  is  an  invaluable  part  of 
the  organization  of  the  kindergarten, 
and  she  has  been  copied  in  all  well- 
conducted  universities  in  our  land. 
We  have  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
such  assistants  in  Harvard  University 
at  the  present  moment,  and  we  only 
have  one  hundred  and  forty-two  pro- 
fessors and  assistant  professors  com- 
bined. These  figures  do  not  mean 
that  every  professor  in  Harv^ard  Uni- 
versitv  has  an  assistant.  There  are 
some  who  have  only  a  few  advanced 
pupils,  and  so  do  not  need  any.  There 
are  some  who  have  many  assistants. 
But  that  is  the  proportion  between 
professors  and  assistants  in  Harvard 
University ;  and  you  perceive  that  it 
closely  resembles  the  proportion  in  a 
good  kindergarten. 

^\Tiat  is  the  object  of  these  assist- 
ants in  universities  I  The  kinder- 
garten, carrying  out  the  principles  of 
its  founders,  insists  that  each  indi- 
vidual child  shall  exercise  its  func- 
tion, practice  its  faculty,  do  some- 
thing, instead  of  only  committing  to 
memory  something, — do  something 
with  eye  and  hand.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  assistants  in  the  university 
endeavor  to  make  the  students  do.  T 
suppose  most  of  you  understand  fully 
what  is  called  laboratory  work  in  the 
sciences.  This  laboratory  method 
has  now  extended  far  beyond  the  nat- 
ural sciences.  We  use  assistants  in 
all  sorts  of  subjects  at  Cambridge,  ex- 
pressly to  induce  the  student  to  do 
something  himself,  and  to  show  him 


how  to  do  something, — to  show  him 
how  to  work,  how  to  use  his  tools  in 
the  laboratory,  how  to  use  his  books 
in  the  library, — to  show  him  constant- 
ly how  to  bring  into  exercise  his  own 
faculty,  how,  in  short,  to  exhibit 
what  Froebel  called  self-activity. 

Now,  that  is  the  best  way  to  teach 
in  this  world,  and  almost  the  only 
good  way, — unless,  indeed,  you  may 
sometimes  teach  adults  by  telling 
them,  five  hundred  at  a  time,  how  you 
do  things,  or  possibly  by  showing 
them  en  masse  how  somebody  else 
does  things.  It  is  a  rare  professor 
that  can  do  that.  A  few  adults  out 
of  five  hundred  may  perhaps  learn  a 
good  deal  in  that  way;  but  they  are 
exceptional  people  that  can  learn  any- 
thing valuable  by  distant  observation, 
by  listening,  by  being  told  about  a 
thing,  or  how  somebody  else  does  a 
thing.  Almost  everybody  needs  to 
do  the  thing  himself, — to  get  practice 
in  the  exercise  of  his  faculty. 

I  sav,  therefore,  that  the  kinder- 
garten  has  set  the  example  for  the 
mode  of  teaching  which  has  come  into 
high  schools,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties during  the  last  forty  years.  Do 
you  appreciate  how  recent  this  mode 
of  teaching  is  in  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  education  ?  It  has  all  come 
in  since  the  private  kindergarten  was 
first  introduced  into  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. There  was  not  one  assistant  in 
Harvard  College  forty  years  ago, — 
not  one, — nor  in  any  other  university 
of  this  country.  All  of  this  sort  of 
teaching  has  been  instituted  since  the 
introduction  of  the  kindergarten  into 
the  Ignited  States. 

The   kindergarten   emphasizes   the 
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traiiiinu'  of  the  eye  and  hand,  and  of 
all  the  senses  indeed,  in  little  chil- 
dren. Can  we  see  no  extension  of 
that  method  of  training  in  the  school 
system  of  to-dav  'i  How  long-  is  it 
since  manual  training  schools  came 
into  nse  in  this  country  t  How  lone; 
is  it  since  there  were  mechanic  arts 
hia'h  schools  i  How  Ions;  is  it  since 
in  the  higher  grades  of  education  it 
was  perceiyed  that  Ihe  mind  was 
opened  by  giying-  accurate  training  to 
eye  and  hand  (  How  long  is  it  since 
it  was  perceiyed  that  what  we  call 
manual  training  is  also  mental  train- 
ing of  high  yalue  ?  All  since  the  kin- 
dergarten was  established  in  the 
United  States. 

Another  fundamental  principle 
with  Froeljel  was  expressed  by  him 
in  a  single  excellent  phrase :  ''Man, 
particularly  in  boyhood,  should  be- 
come intimate  with  nature."  Xow, 
that  is  gospel  truth  in  education  all 
along  the  line, — not  for  childhood 
only,  Ijut  for  the  high  school  period, 
for  the  college  period,  for  all  our 
lives.  The  nature  study  in  our 
schools  to-day  is  based  entirely  upon 
that  princijile  enunciated  by  Froebel ; 
and,  moreover,  the  kindergarten  in- 
troduced these  studies  for  little  chil- 
dren before  the  American  schools  in- 
troduced them  for  children  of  larger 
stature  and  greater  age.  Think  how 
recent  is  the  introduction  of  nature 
study.  I'lie  last  ten  years  have  seen 
great'  imju-oyements  in  that  direction. 
When  I  was  a  boy  in  this  city  I  went 
to  the  best  school  in  the  city — the 
Boston  Latin  School, — and  then  I 
went  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
best   colleiie   in   the   country   at   that 


time — Harvard  College.  Now,  im- 
agine it !  1  never  had  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  touch  a  single  branch  of 
natural  science  until  I  was  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  Harvard  College ;  and 
then  I  was  invited  to  learn  a  natural 
science  out  of  a  book,  mthout  one 
particle  of  laboratory  practice,  with- 
out seeing  any  of  the  objects  of  study 
except  on  the  professor's  table  at  a 
lecture  an  liour  long.  Can  anything 
be  more  benighted  than  that?  And 
yet  here  is  a  man  before  you,  who  in 
youth  went  through  that  experience 
in  the  intelligent  city  of  Boston  and 
the  intelligent  city  of  Cambridge,  and 
has  suffered  all  his  life  from  that  neg- 
lect of  Froebel's  teaching.  Xature 
study,  therefore,  is  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, and  the  importance  of  it  was 
pointed  out,  emphasized,  and  shown 
in  practice  by  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel. 
I  suppose  we  all  agree,  friends  and 
foes  of  kindergartens  alike, — there 
may  not  be  any  foes  here,  but  they 
exist — that  the  main  object  of  educa- 
tion is  to  learn  to  apply  one's  self,  to 
learn  not  to  hear  any  sounds  about 
you  foreign  to  the  subject  in  hand, 
not  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  tlie 
room,  Imt  to  concentrate  every  power 
on  the  task  of  the  instant,  or  on  the 
idea  you  want  U)  gi'asp,  or  on  the 
thing  you  want  to  make.  The  power 
of  concentrated  attention  is  the  main 
result  of  good  training.  That  result 
involves,  of  course,  what  is  called  in- 
hibition,— the  poAver  to  exclude  from 
attention  irrelevant  things.  What  is 
the  effective  method  of  training  that 
power — the  power  of  application,  ihc 
power  (tf  inhil)ition  ?  The  educa- 
tional   philosophers   whose   work   we 
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have  in  mind  to-night  said  that  the 
way  to  teach  a  child  to  apply  himself 
was  to  interest  him,  so  that  he  could 
not  help  applying  himself,  so  that  he 
wanted  to  apply  himself,  so  that  he 
must  apply  himself  to  accomplish  his 
desire.  Interest  the  child ;  win  him ; 
win  his  attention ;  win  his  interest  in 
you  and  in  his  task  of  the  moment. 
Application  trained  through  keen  de- 
sire to  apply  one's  self  will  become  a 
mental  habit. 

Now,  that  was  an  extraordinarily 
novel  idea  at  that  day.  The  methods 
in  use  were  quite  the  opposite.  The 
common  method  was :  Set  the  child  a 
lesson ;  tell  him  to  learn  it ;  fill  him 
with  fear  that  you  are  going  to  hear 
him  recite  his  lesson ;  torture  him  in 
some  way  or  other  if  he  does  not  suc- 
ceed. That  is  no  exaggeration ;  that 
is  a  mere  description.  What  was 
communicated  to  the  child  in  that 
method  ?  I  suppose  some  power  of 
application  was  given  through  fear ; 
but  when  you  use  in  a  child  a  motive 
power  which  will  not  apply  to  him 
when  he  is  a  man,  you  have  not  helped 
him  much  to  do  his  work  as  a  man. 
The  motives  to  which  you  appeal  in 
childhood  ought  to  be  motives  that 
will  last.  Now,  the  motives  to  which 
systematic  education  has  generally 
appealed  are  not  motives  which  last, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  education 
gets  on  so  slowly  in  this  world,  and 
why  its  fruits  are  so  meager. 

I  remember  going  into  a  Moslem 
school  in  Tangiers,  a  barbarous  town 
of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  in 
which  at  that  time  (1887)  there  was 
not  a  wheel  of  any  sort — not  even  a_ 
wheelbarrow.     The    door    was    wide 


open,    and   I   stood  ■  in   the   doorway. 
The  floor  was  of  earth,  with   some 
straw  upon  it.     An  old  man,  with  a 
long  white  beard,  sat  cross-legged  on 
a  slieiitlv  raised  wooden  divan  in  the 
middle  of  one  side  of  the  room,  and 
around  him  was  arranged  a  semicircle 
of  children.    The  children  were  about 
twelve  feet  from  him — all  of  them. 
In  his  hand  he  held  a  long  flexible  rod 
about  ten  feet  long,  and  with  his  arm 
extended  he  could  reach  any  child  in 
that  semicircle.     And  he  did  reach 
them.     What  was  going  on  was  sim- 
ply the  repetition  to  him  of  sentences 
from  the  Koran.     He  dictated,  and 
the  children  repeated  aloud  together. 
The    children    were    committing    to 
memory  phrases  from  that  extraor- 
dinary book  which  is  at  once  religious 
law  and  civil  law  to  the  Moslem.  And 
that  was  all  that  ever  went  on  in  that 
schoolroom, — the     training     of     the 
memory,  with  the  attention  compelled 
by  a  stick  long  enough  to  reach  every 
child.     Now,     no     initiating    power 
could  be  got  into  those  children  in 
that  way ;  no  motive  was  presented  to 
them  which  was  applicable  in  them 
in  after  life ;  and,  if  you  think  of  it, 
the  picture  of  that  school  will  supply 
you  with  the  reason  Avhy  the  Moslem 
peoples  are  unprogressive. 

I  have  heard  the  objection  made  to 
the  kindergarten — and  of  course  to 
all  the  developments  of  the  kinder- 
garten policy  which  have  lately  taken 
place  in  the  higher  grades  of  educa- 
tion,— that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  the  world  is,  that  children 
should  be  trained,  to  do  things  they 
do  not  want  to  do,  that  they  should 
be  forced  to  do  habitually,  or  reg^i- 
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larly  on  command,  the  very  things 
they  least  Avant  to  do.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause that  is  what  they  will  have  to 
do  out  in  the  world.  That  is  the  alle- 
gation. The  defect  in  the  argument 
is  that  forced  repnlsive  labor  is  not 
what  men  and  women  onght  to  have 
to  do  ont  in  the  world.  It  is  the  mo- 
tive for  work  that  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference between  slavery  and  freedom, 
between  misery  and  happiness.  It  is 
the  lot  of  ns  all  to  labor ;  bnt  men  and 
women  who  labor  without  an  interior 
motive  of  interest  and  love  are  not 
free,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  not  happy. 
Now  schools,  at  any  rate,  should  be 
conducted  on  a  principle  that  will 
last,  and  wall  tend  to  make  men  and 
women  throughout  life  free  and 
happy. 

We  are  indebted  in  all  gTades  of 
instruction  to  the  kindergarten  for 
another  great  educational  improve- 
ment. It  seems  strange  that  no  one 
should  have  attempted  before  Pesta- 
lozzi  and  Froebel  to  carry  out  prac- 
tically on  a  considerable  scale  a  meth- 
od of  education  which  recognized  that 
healthy  children  are  restless,  and  that 
their  attention  cannot  lone-  be  held  to 
a  single  subject.  That  is  so  obvious ; 
— but  then,  all  great  discoveries  seem 
obvious  after  they  have  been  made. 
ISTow,  what  have  the  higher  grades  of 
education  got  out  of  this  wisdom  of 
the  kindergarten  in  recognizing  this 
fact  in  human  natural  history  ?  They 
have  got  out  of  it  a  very  importani 
shortenins:  of  what  is  called  the 
"period"  in  the  grannnar  school  or 
the  high  school  curriculum.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  universities  lag 
behind    in    this   respect.      They   still 


have  a  tlieory — it  is  not  always  car- 
I'it'd  out  in  practice — that  a  lecture 
should  be  an  lidiir  long;  Init  in  the 
best  organized  schools  of  oiir  country 
at  jjresent  the  recognized  period  has 
come  down  to  fortv  minutes,  which  is 
\\n  immense  improvement  over  the 
old  order.  The  period  in  schools  is 
not  short  enough  yet.  Xow  this  short- 
ened period  ought  not  to  have  waited 
for  Froebel ;  for  it  might  have  been 
inferred  not  only  from  the  nature  of 
children  but  from  the  nature  of 
adults.  If  you  reflect  upon  the  intel- 
lectual listenings  which  are  well  es- 
tablished in  the  world  as  sources  of 
profit  and  pleasure,  you  will  find  thac 
they  are  generally  short,  or,  at  any 
rate,  much  broken  by  variety.  Take 
as  an  instance,  a  concert :  how  a  con- 
cert is  broken  up  into  parts  of  very 
dift'erent  quality  !  Nobody  ever  ven- 
tured to  wa'ite  a  symphony,  for  exam- 
ple, that  was  not  divided  into  at  least 
four  parts  of  difl^erent  time  and  dif- 
ferent flavor.  How  broken  is  an  op- 
era, or  a  play  at  the  theater, — broken 
into  acts,  and  these  acts  into  scenes, 
and  never  calling  for  a  long  period  of 
sustained  attention  !  .Vnd  if  we  go 
into  more  serious  things,  and  observe 
the  religious  rituals  of  the  world,  are 
tbey  not  instances  of  tlie  easy  rep- 
etition of  phras(>s  with  whicli  sa- 
cred ideas  are  associated,  but  also  of 
rapid     change    of    posture     and   ac- 
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ual  !  This  is  I  rue  in  all 
ligions.  Consider  tlic  i-ituals  of 
tlie  most  ehd)or;n('  churches  in  our 
(.wn  land:  you  will  hardly  find  five 
minutes  given  to  a  single  process, — 
to  a  reading  of  tlie  Bible,  to  an  alter- 
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iiate  reading  between  priest  and  peo- 
ple, to  a  chant,  or  to  a  prayer.  The 
churches  have  thoroughly  recogTiized 
tiie  fact  that  adults  are  capable  of  but 
short  periods  of  real  attention.  It  is 
just  so  in  the  Moslem  church.  Go  to 
evening  prayers  in  the  Mosque  Sulei- 
man at  Stamboul,  and  you  will  find 
that  not  only  has  the  ritual  all  the 
forms  and  method  of  the  English  rit- 
unl,  for  example,  but  beside  the  nu- 
merous changes  of  bodily  posture 
which  the  English  service  demands, 
it  uses  the  bodily  position  of  prostra- 
tion. Taking  this  position  and  re- 
covering from  it  ar'e  decided  awaken- 
ers — particularly  for  elderly  people. 
In  churches  which  permit  long  ser- 
mons we  are  all  familiar  wath  the 
preachers'  devices  for  keepino-  or  re- 
viving attention — wutli  the  alternate 
raising  and  dropping  of  the  voice, 
the  division  of  the  sermon  into 
heads,  and  the  interjection  of 
story,  parable,  or  poem.  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  the  observation  about  little 
children  which  Pestalozzi  andFroebel 
made  applies  forcibly  to  much  older 
children  and  to  adults.  When  a  uni- 
versity lecturer  talks  for  one  hour  to 
five  himdred  students  assembled  be- 
fore him,  he  has  no  idea  whether  any 
considerable  proportion  of  his  au- 
dience are  attending  to  him  or  not. 
He  has  no  means  of  knowing  what 
they  are  thinking  of.  After  a  few 
luinutes  the  minds  of  many  of  them 
lire  entirely  absent  from  the  scene. 
Their  minds  are  gone ;  their  bodies 
remain  present,  encumbering  the 
room.  That  is  the  experience  of  all 
lecturers  whenever  they  address  a 
larce    audience.      Tliev    cannot    tell 


whether  any  considerable  proportion 
of  the  audience  is  really  attending  to 
them  or  not.  I  think  it  doubtful  how 
much  longer  you  can  attend  to  me, 
although  the  topic  may  present  some 
peculiar  interest  for  you.  Now,  can 
anything  be  imagined  stupider  in 
education  than  the  demand  for  a  long- 
period  of  attention  from  children 
under  eighteen  ?  Can  you  think  of 
anything  stupider  than  that?  Can 
you  think  of  anything  less  profitable, 
on  the  whole  ?  For  the  habit  of  in- 
attention is  a  thorouahlv  bad  one. 
The  habit  of  keeping  haK  an  ear  open 
to  what  the  teacher  is  saying,  while 
the  mind  is  on  the  last  meal,  or  the 
next  one,  the  new  doll  or  knife,  the 
football  field,  the  river,  or  the  last 
novel  or  magazine,  is  a  bad  one  in- 
deed, a  habit  the  formation  of  which 
should  be  avoided  by  every  possible 
precaution  on  the  part  of  the  devisers 
of  school  systems. 

Another  objection  I  have  often 
heard  made  to  the  kindergarten,  but 
wdiich  is  reallv  the  reason  for  the  ex- 
tension  of  kindergarten  methods  to 
other  grades  of  education,  is  this :  in 
a  kindergarten  the  teacher  and  the 
assistant  are  constantly  showing  the 
pupils  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 
They  are  actually  explaining  to  the 
children  how  to  do  things,  l^ow,  the 
children  ought  to  learn  to  do  these 
things  themselves.  ^\Tiat  is  the  use 
of  this  "showing  how"  ?  Is  it  not  an 
enfeebling  process  ?  Will  the  child 
ever  learn  to  do  anything  himself,  if 
he  is  always  shown  wdiat  to  do  ?  That 
is  rather  a  fundamental  criticism, 
})erhaps.  The  answer  to  it  is  this: 
that  process  of  "showing  how"  is  the 
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one  good  way  of  teaching,  and  the 
way  through  which  we  learn  best  all 
our  lives, — the  way  we  never  can  dis- 
j)ense  with.  Happy  are  they  who 
avail  of  it  to  the  end !  In  the  upper 
grades  of  education  at  this  moment 
the  process  of  showing  how  has  been 
developed  to  a  very  high  degTee.  I 
will  illustrate  that  statement  with 
medical  education.  The  method  ap- 
plies, of  course,  to  every  laboratory 
subject,  to  every  scientific  subject,  to 
every  languag'e  subject  most  emphat- 
ically, and  to  every  subject  in  which 
a  skillful  use  of  books  needs  to  be 
made.  But  my  time  is  short,  and  I 
will  limit  myself  to  an  illustration 
drawn  from  medical  teaching. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  only  since 
the  kindergarten  was  invented  that 
there  has  been  any  medical  teaching 
which  was  comprehensive  and  gen- 
erally effective ;  and  that  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  the  medical  profes- 
sion never  existed  at  all  until  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  world  knew  rare  medical  geni- 
uses, and  the  barber-surgeon,  but 
never  knew  the  soundly  educated  phy- 
sician until  well  into  the  nineteenth 
centurv.  Whv  ?  Because  the  methods 
of  the  medical  school  were  impossible 
methods  by  which  to  learn  a  natural 
history  subject.  In  the  year  1854  T 
was  a  lecturer  at  the  Harvard  medical 
school  in  Boston,  as  a  substitute  for 
a  professor  who  had  suddenly  with- 
drawn. I  was  astonished  to  find  that 
the  medical  students — and  many  of 
them  could  barely  read  and  write — 
were  expected  to  go  to  six  lectures  in 
succession,  of  one  hour  each,  with  a 
different  subject  at  every  hour,  and 


with  no  possibility  of  doing  anything 
themselves, — only  listening  and  look- 
ing until  they  could  neither  hear  nor 
see  aright.     Consequently,  when  tlie 
class  came  to  me  at  twelve  o'clock, 
they  were  a  difficult  set  of  men  to  lec- 
ture to.     ISTow,  medicine  is  a  subject 
that  has  to  be  learnt  with  eyes  and 
ears  and  fingers, — with  every  sense,  in 
fact,  highly  developed  and  skillfully 
trained.     How  do  we  do  it  now  ?    By 
showing  every  individual  medical  stu- 
dent how  to  do  through  his  o^vn  senses 
a  thousand  things  which  can  only  be 
learnt  by  having  one  skillful  teacher 
take  one  attentive  pupil  and  guide 
him  in  actual  practice  on  the  body  of 
a  living  patient  or  on  a  dead  body. 
That  is  just  what  goes  on  in  every 
good  medical  school  of  the  world  to- 
day.    One  student  at  a  time  is  taken 
in    forty    different   subjects    by   one 
teacher  at  a  time,  and  is  personally 
shown  how  to  do  everything  that  a 
physician  or  a  surgeon  needs  to  do. 
How  else  could  a  young  man  learn  to 
auscult  the  chest,  for  example,  and 
come  to  know  the  normal  sounds,  and 
what  every  abnormal  sound  indicates, 
and  what  may  be  safely  inferred  from 
it  ?    These  things  cannot  be  learnt  ex- 
cept from  the  subject,  from  the  living 
subject;  they  cannot  be  learnt  except 
through    being   shown   by   an   expert 
just   what   to   listen   for,   just   what 
sounds  mean  health,   and  just  v\'hat 
sounds  mean  disease.     How  do  you 
suppose  a  young  surgeon  learns  how 
to  cut  into  the  abdomen,  find  the  dis- 
eased spot  in  the  intestine,  cut  out 
that  piece,  put  the  ends  together,  re- 
unite them,  i^ut  back  the  intestines, 
and  close  the  cut  he  has  made  into  the. 
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abdomen?  That  is  an  operation  re- 
quiring niultifoiin  skill, — the  keen- 
est sight,  the  deftest  touch,  coolness, 
calmness,  and  precision.  He  learns 
it  simplv  and  only  by  being  ''sho^\Ti 
how"  by  a  man  expert  in  these  opera- 
tions. He  sees  it  done.  He  assists 
a  master  at  the  doing.  He  tries  it  on 
a  dead  body,  then  on  a  living  animal. 
At  last  he  gets  able  himself  to  risk  it 
on  a  living  man,  but  only  through 
much  showing  and  long  practice. 

If  anybody  ever  advances  to  any 
of  vou  the  argument  that  a  kinder- 
garten  cannot  be  good  for  a  child  be- 
cause the  children  in  the  kindergar- 
ten are  shown  what  to  do,  appeal  to 
every  sort  of  medical  instruction  that 
is  good  for  anything  in  this  world. 
Ask  your  physician  how  he  learnt 
what  he  knows,  and  how  he  learnt  to 
do  what  he  does.  He  must  have  fol- 
lowed the  kindergarten  method  devel- 
oped and  carried  on  to  the  highest 
grades  of  education.  When  you  en- 
counter this  objection  to  kindergar- 
tens, inquire  of  yourself  and  of  your 
opponent  how  you  or  he  learns  any- 
thing in  this  world  after  you  are 
grown  up,  wdien  you  are  an  adult.  Is 
it  not  almost  always  by  being  shown 
how  ?  Is  there  any  time  of  life  wheu 
we  cease  to  need  to  be  shown  how  ? 
I  have  never  arrived  at  that  age;  I 
have  never  yet  reached  the  time  when 
I  was  not  thankful  to  be  sho-wn  how, 
no  matter  how  simple  the  thing  I 
knew  not  how  to  do.  I  am  grateful 
to  anybody  that  will  show  me  how  to 
do  anything  better  dian  I  now  know 
how  to  do  it.  For  instance,  I  have 
had  to  handle  letter-books  a  good  deal, 
— those  exasperating,  very  thin  pages, 


which  it  is  so  difficult  to  separate  one 
from  the  other.  You  know  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  doing  it  (with  saliva  on 
the  thumb  or  fingers).  I  was  never 
equal  to  that,  and  therefore  I  have 
spent  much  time — often  when  in 
haste — in  detaching  these  leaves  that 
insist  on  sticking  the  one  to  the  other. 
Five  years  ago  a  much  younger  friend 
saw  me  struggling  with  a  letter-book, 
and  said  to  me,  "Let  me  show  you 
how  to  turn  those  pages"  ;  and  he  took 
a  pencil  on  the  end  of  which  was  a 
little  bit  of  rubber,  and  showed  me 
how  the  rubber  took  hold  of  one  single 
thin  page,  so  that  by  lifting  it  with 
the  rubber  a  little,  or  pushing  it  to- 
ward the  back  of  the  book,  you  easily 
detach  one  page  from  another.  I 
have  been  thankful  to  that  friend  ever 
since.  He  showed  me  how  to  do 
easily  something  which  I  had  always 
done  with  difficulty. 

It  is  the  test  of  a  growing  mind,  of 
a  mind  that  has  not  stopped  expand- 
ing, that  it  is  always  ready  to  be 
shown  how  to  do  a  thing  that  it  has 
not  yet  learnt  to  do  well.  Indeed,  I 
am  quite  convinced  that  it  is  not  in 
this  world  alone  that  we  may  reason- 
ably mean  to  be  grateful  for  being- 
shown  how.  There  is  another  estate 
to  which  we  are  told  that  only  those 
who  come  as  little  children  are  readily 
admitted ;  and  I  suppose  that  most 
of  the  persons  in  this  room — most  of 
the  older  persons,  at  any  rate, — ^have 
already  a  clear  vision  of  the  kinder- 
ii'artners  whom  tliev  w^ould  like  to 
have  take  them  by  the  hand,  when 
they  emerge — somewhat  bewildered 
and  apprehensive,  perhaps,  —  into 
the  new  Garden  of  the  Lord. 


VACATION. 

By  Henrietta  K.  Eliot. 

''What  shall  vou  do  this  smniner?" 
"jSTothing'!"  I  staunchly  said, 

"Xeither  books,  nor  trips,  nor  conventions 
Shall  claim  my  tired  head. 

"I  shall  lie  at  length  in  the  simlight 
And  count  the  pine-tree  plumes, 
And  fill  my  senses  with  silence 
And  the  odor  of  clover  blooms. 


ii 


I  shall  stand  and  stare  like  the  cattle 
At  the  rim  of  the  earth  and  the  sky, 

Or  sit  in  the  lengthening  shadows 
And  see  the  sweet  days  die. 

*I  shall  watch  the  leaping  squirrels 
And  the  patient  creeping  ants, 

And  learn  the  ways  of  the  wee  wood-folk 
On  their  unmolested  haunts. 


"And  perchance  m  the  hush  that  follows 
The  struggle  to  be  wise, 
Some  truth  that  was  coy  beforetime 
Mav  take  me  bv  surprise." 

— Youth's  Companion. 


RAPHIA  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

By  Jane  L.  Hoxie. 

/^VER  and  over  again,   lured  by  weary  and  childisli  faces  sober  with 

tantalizing  thoughts  of  the  ar-  disappointment.      It  was  of  no  use, — 

tistic  possibilities  of  raphia,  had  we  strive  as  we  might,  raphia  work  was 

placed  it  in  the  hands  of  our  little  not   a   success   in    onr   kindergarten; 

flock.    Over  and  over  again  had  small  and    at    last,    with    many    backward 

fingers  struggled  bravely  with  strand  looks  of  regret,  we  were  about  to  turn 

and    braid    until    little    brains    gTew  to  less  attractive  l)nt  more  manage- 
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able  material,  when  the  thought  came 
to  mind  which  was  the  beginning  of 
a  whole  series  of  delightful  raphia 
possibilities.  As  a  result,  we  dis- 
carded the  troublesome  braid,  and  in- 
augurated, in  its  place,  a  system  of 
winding. 

Our  first  attempt,  in  this  new  man- 
ner of  using  our  material,  resulted  in 
a  simple  napkin  ring.  (See  Fig.  1.) 
To  make  this  ring,  a  section,  about 
an  inch  wide,  was  cut  from  a  paste- 
board mailing  tube,  and  strands  of 
dampened  raphia,  one  at  a  time,  were 
wound  about  it  until  the  pasteboard 
was  completely  covered.  The  end  of 
the  last  strand  was  passed  through  the 
eye  of  a  large  needle  and  secured  as 
any  ordinary  thread  is  fastened. 

We  next  produced  a  top,  one  that 
would  really  spin,  all  made  by  our- 
selves in  the  simplest  manner  pos- 
sible. A  circle,  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter,  was  cut  from  mod- 
erately stiff  pasteboard.  A  hole  about 
the  size  of  a  common  lead  pencil  was 
then  made  in  the  exact  center  of  this 
disk.  A  large  worsted  needle,  No. 
18,  was  threaded  with  raphia,  and 
this  we  passed  over  and  over  the  paste- 


napkin     ring 


board,  going  throiigh 
the  center  hole  each 
time,  until  the  disk  was 
completely  covered.  A 
short  piece  of  rattan 
reed,  sharpened  at  one 
end,  was  passed  through 
the  hole,  and  we  all  be- 
gan to  spin  an  artistic 
and  original  top.    (Fig. 

The  next  form  was 
made  by  combining  our 
and  our  top  disk, 
which  we  accomplished  by  sewing 
the  disk  all  the  way  around  one 
of  the  edges  of  the  ring.  Thus  a 
little  box,  without  a  cover,  was 
formed.  A  piece  of  cotton  wool  and 
a  scrap  of  silk,  fastened  into  the  box, 
completed  a  pretty  pincushion.  (See 
Fig.  3.)       _         ' 

With  a  ring  and  two  disks,  a  cov- 
ered box  for  stamps  or  small  trinkets 
was  made,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

Two  top  disks  fastened  together  by 
a  small  bow  of  raphia,  and  furnished 
with  two  or  three  leaves  of  colored 
flannel  cut  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  covers,  produced  a  dainty  pen- 
wiper or  needlebook.      (Fig.  5.) 

Three  pasteboard  disks,  each  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with 
raphia,  fastened  together  as  shown  in 
Fig.  G  and  backed  with  pasteboard, 
gave  us  an  exceedingly  attractive 
whisk-broom  holder. 

A  twine  box  was  made  by  fastening 
six  disks  together  in  the  form  of  a 
somewhat  cubical  shaped  box. 

The  idea  of  the  disk  as  foundation 
was  carried  still  further,  and  thus 
Fig.  7  shows  a  picture  frame  on  a 
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pasteboard  foundation. 
The  circle  is  six  inches 
in  diameter  and  the 
center  hole  three  and 
one-half  inches,  leaving 
a  ring  one  and  one- 
fonrth  inches  wide  to 
be  covered  bv  raphia. 
This  form  was  backed 
with  a  square  sewing 
card  fastened  at  the 
corners,  and  the  picture 
was  simply  slipped  into  the  frame. 
Leaving  the  flat  ring  and  disk  se- 
ries, which  might  be  carried  out 
almost  indefinitely,  we  passed  on  to 
diverse  and  similar  forms  a  shade 
more  difficult.  Another  napkin  ring- 
was  made  bv  winding  several  strands 
of  raphia  at  a  time  about  a  ring 
formed  of  a  kindergarten  slat,  previ- 
ouslv  cut  the  desired  length  and  se- 
curely  fastened  together.  (See  Fig. 
8. )  This  ring  is  rather  more  attract- 
ive than  the  flat  one  of  our  first  ex- 
periment. 


A  daintv  match  receiver  was  fash- 
ioned  by  covering  a  slat  ring  with  one 
thickness  of  raphia,  tying  little  bows 
on  opposite  sides  of  it,  making  a  loop 
for  hanging,  and  inserting  a  tiny 
medicine  glass  in  the  ring.  (See 
Fig.  9.) 

Continuing  our  winding  still  fur- 
ther, we  made  two  large  and  one  small 
ring.  These  we  fastened  together  by 
strands  of  raphia  and  ornamented 
with  bows,  thus  forming  a  serviceable 
and  attractive  towel  rack,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  10.  The  foundation  for  the 
large  rings  was  made  of  a  rattan  reed 
wound  several  times 
around  and  fastened  se- 
curelv  before  being  cov- 
ered.  Scvoi-al  strands 
of  raphia  were  used  at 
a  time  in  tlio  winding. 
In  Fig.  11,  a  really 
useful  whisk  broom  is 
shown.  The  handle  is 
a  ring  like  that  of  Fig. 
8,  while  the  brush  part 
was  made  of  many 
strands  of  raphia,  cut 
about     fourteen     inches 
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lone:,  tied  securely  in  the  middle, 
passed  throngli  the  ring  and  tied 
down  in  the  manner  to  be  observed  in 
the  picture. 

A  little  broom  for  sweeping  or 
dusting  was  made  of  a  piece  of  rattan 
reed,  twenty  inches  long,  doubled  and 
wound  with  rapid  a,  for  a  liandle. 
The  lower  part  consists  of  many  five- 
inch  lengths  of  raphia  firmly  fastened 
to  the  base  of  the  handle  by  winding, 
tying  and  sewing.      (Fig-  12.) 

In  figures  10  to  24  are  seen  respec- 
tively a  notebook,  a  table,  a  letter 
holder,  a  boat,  a  mending  case,  a 
thermometer,  a  needlebook,  a  hand- 
kerchief box  and  a  stool,  all  made  on 
the  same  simple  plan  of  winding. 

Last  of  all  we  fashioned  a  raphia 
doll,  suggested  by  similar  dolls  of  cord 
and  CO  I'll  hnsks.  Tt  is  very  sim})le,  be- 
inff  made  somev.diat  after  the  inaiincr 
i\\'  the  wliisk  bi-ooiii  ;  strands  of  tlio 
ra])hia,  however,  miisl  be  separated 
from  tlic  iiijiiii  portion  to  form  arms 
and  liair,  before  the  tying  ddwn  at 
tlie  neck  and  waist.  Ink  dots  t"unii>li 
suitable  features,  or  beads  may  take 
their  place  if  preferred.  Figures  13, 
14  and  15  show  the  result  of  some  of 


<»ur  struggles  to  create  a 
suitable  kindergarten 
family. 

Raphia  is  easily  col- 
ored with  "diamond" 
dyes,  and  beautiful  soft 
efi^ects  are  thus  pro- 
duced, if  care  is  exer- 
cised. This  gives  a 
i)leasino;  variety  to  the 
work. 

Ribbon     bolts      and 

pieces     of     ash     splint 

make  desirable  foundations  for  boxes 

and  rings,  and  pieces  of  rattan  reed, 

both  roimd  and  flat,  may  be  used. 

In  most  cases,  the  raphia  will  be 
found  to  be  more  manageable  if  wet 
and  allowed  to  become  partially  dry 
before  the  winding  is  attempted. 

This  material,  which  is  sometimes 
called  tye  grass,  may  be  obtained 
from  a  wholesale  florist  or  a  firm  car- 
rying kindergarten  supplies.  It  is 
inexpensive,  varying  in  cost  from  ten 
to  twenty  cents  per  pound.  It  rec- 
ommends itself  on  account  of  its  ar- 
tistic possibilities,  its  strength,  and 
its  pliability. 

Our  series  of  raphia  work  seems 
valuable  because  of  its  simplicity,  its 
blending  of  the  usefid  and  artistic, 
its  possibilities  of  independent  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  child,  and  because 
of  the  fact  tliat  it  develops  manual 
skill  without  undue  strain  of  eye  or 
liaii<I. 

In  view  of  these  advantages,  it 
wduld  seem  desirable  to  use  raphia  in 
the  kindergarten,  even  though  by  so 
doing  we  supplant,  in  a  measure, 
some  of  the  more  traditional  but  less 
])r(;fitable  materials. 


A  SUMMER  BEDTIME  SONG, 

Bv  Lii-LiAX  Howard  Cort. 

SiXG^  sing,  what  shall  I  sing-  ? 

How  the  little  robins  on  the  cherry  branches  swing, 
Singing  snch  a  joyons  song  to  sun,  and  earth,  and  sky, 
While  the  yellow  butterflies  and  bees  are  flying  by  ? 

Sing,  sing,  Avhat  shall  I  sing  ? 

How  the  little  robins  on  the  cherrv  branches  swine;. 

Sing,  sing,  how  shall  I  sing  ? 

Like  the  happy  brooklet  as  he  wakens  in  the  spring, 
AVhen  ten  thousand  merrv  sunbeams,  dancing  overhead, 
Shine  away  the  icy  chains  that  bind  him  to  his  bed  ? 

Sing,  sing,  how  shall  I  sing  ? 

Like  the  happy  brooklet  as  he  wakens  in  the  spring. 

Sing,  sing,  when  shall  I  sing? 

Just  when  little  robin  tucks  his  head  beneath  his  wing. 
When  the  yellow  butterflies  and  bees  have  gone  to  rest, 
And  the  drowsy  chickens  nestle  'neath  their  mother's  breast  ? 

Sine:,  sinff,  when  shall  I  sing?    . 

Just  when  little  robin  tucks  his  head  beneath  his  wing. 


OUR  FOUR-WINGED  VISITORS,  BUTTERFLIES. 


By  Elizabeth  Newby. 


"Invite  the  eye  to  see  and  heart  to  feel 
The  beauty  and  the  joy  within  their  reach." 

nPHE  child  has  an  inborn  love  for 
nature  and  will  respond  to  its 
influence  with  eagerness  if  allowed 
communion  with  this  silent  teacher  of 
God.  By  means  of  the  garden  beds 
so  often  an  adjunct  to  the  kindergar- 
ten, the  whole  process  of  the  develop- 
ment of  plant  life  from  seed  to  seed 
again  is  brought  to  the  child.     With 


a  little  forethouiiht,  the  life  historv 
of  the  butterfly  can  easily  be  brought 
to  liis  notice  also,  for  its  entire  se- 
quence of  processes  takes  so  short  a 
time  that  each  stage  may  be  observed 
wliile  the  last  is  still  fresh  in  the 
cliild's  mind.  I  have  tried  giving 
this  experience  to  the  children,  but 
before  describing  our  experience  in 
detail,  I  Avill  give  a  few  facts  relative 
to  the  life  of  butterflies. 
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Butterflies  are  found  wherever 
that  plant  life  abounds  that  is  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  life  of  the  cater- 
pillar,— even  in  the  Arctic  regions 
and  high  mountains.  The  eggs  of 
butterflies  vary  in  form  and  are  de- 
posited sometimes  singly,  sometimes 
in  small  clusters,  sometimes  in  one 
cluster. 

From  these  eggs  come  the  larvse  or 
caterpillars.  Caterpillars  are  vari- 
ously ornamented,  some  being  smooth- 
skinned,  others  hairy,  others  having 
horny  projections  or  spines.  There  is 
a  gi'eat  variety  of  colors  among  them. 
Molting  is  a  natural  process  in  their 
growth.  The  majority  of  caterpillars 
live  on  vegetable  food.  The  length 
of  time  spent  in  the  caterpillar  state 
varies  gi'eatly,  from  a  few  weeks  to 
ten  months,  and  even  longer  in  the 
Arctic  regions. 

The  larva  or  caterpillar  stage  is 
followed  by  the  pupa  or  chrj'salis 
stage.  The  forms  of  chrysalides  vary 
greatly,  but  a  general  likeness  will  be 
found  in  the  different  families  and 
sub-families.  Many  butterflies  re- 
main in  the  chrvsalis  state  for  onlv  a 
few  weeks,  while  others  hibernate  in 
this  state. 

The  imago,  or  perfectly  developed 
insect,  represents  the  fourth  or  last 
stage  in  the  life  history  of  the  but- 
terfly. The  rapid  change  after  the 
butterfly  leaves  the  chrysalis  is  very 
interesting. 

We  began  our  collection  of  butter- 
flies with  the  well-known  Anosia 
Apclii/ppus,  or  common  milkweed 
caterpillar.  AVe  found  it  on  the  un- 
der side  of  a  milkweed  leaf.  Break- 
ing off  the  leaf,  we  carried  it,  cater- 


pillar and  all,  to  the  kindergarten  and 
put  it  into  our  glass  jar.  The  cater- 
})illar  soon  showed  signs  of  being 
sleepy,  and  in  less  than  two  days  we 
had  a  beautiful  chrvsalis.  This  cat- 
erpillar  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  color, 
with  bands  of  glossy  black.  Its  skin 
is  thin  and  loose,  thus  admitting  great 
freedom  of  motion.  It  has  black 
fleshy  appendages,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  heavv  thread,  before  and  be- 
hind. 

The  caterpillar  attached  its  anal 
extremity  to  the  glass  jar  by  means  of 
a  button  of  silk  which  it  spun ;  then, 
moving  itself  in  a  shrugging  fashion, 
it  finally  rolled  itself  up.  Half  an 
hour  later  its  outer  skin  slit,  and,  this 
being  soon  discarded,  we  had  our  first 
glimpse  of  the  chrysalis, — a  pale 
green  one  ornamented  with  what 
appeared  to  be  dots  of  pure  gold. 
This  transformation  was  watched  by 
us  with  gi-eat  joy,  and  we  looked  for- 
Avard  eagerly  to  the  time,  a  fortnight 
later,  when  there  would  come  forth 
from  the  chrysalis  a  gorgeous  butter- 

fiy- 

The  Anosia  Apchippus  (or  Plex- 
ippus)  butterfly  produces  many 
broods  during  the  season.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  in  the  autumn  these  but- 
terflies migrate  to  the  South,  and  that 
tlie  appearance  of  these  insects  every 
summer  signifies  a  northern  migra- 
tion. It  .  is  said  that  they  do  not 
hibernate  in  any  stage  of  develop- 
ment and  that  heavy  frosts  destroy 
the  caterpillars  and  chrysalides. 
Great  swarms  of  these  butterflies  are 
seen  at  the  migrating  time. 

One  morning  when  we  were  at  work 
in  our  garden  bed,  we  found  a  green 
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caterpillar  on  a  nasturtium  leaf.  It 
was  quickly  transferred  to  the  glass 
jar  and  the  children  gave  it  plenty  of 
fresh  leaves  to  eat.  The  caterpillar 
was  a  little  over  an  inch  in  length, 
green  in  color  and  striped  longitudi- 
nallv  with  darker  shades  of  green. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day, 
the  caterpillar  began  its  preparation 
for  its  coming  change.  After  crawl- 
ing over  the  glass,  leaving  in  its 
course  a  fine  line  of  silk  which  issued 
from  its  lower  lip,  it  settled  down 
and  began  to  toss  its  head  from  side 
to  side.  As  the  silky  stuff  left  the 
spinning  tube  and  came  in  contact 
with  the  air,  it  stiffened  into  fine 
threads.  This  process  was  continued 
until  the  caterpillar  was  securely  fas- 
tened to  the  glass.  Then  began  the 
splitting  of  the  skin  down  the  back. 
The  next  morning  this  old  skin  was 
pushed  off  by  contraction  and  expan- 
sion, and  the  chrysalis  began  to  form. 
By  noon  this  chrysalis  had  become 
hard.  It  was  then  green  dotted  with 
black,  but  on  the  following  day 
changed  to  a  yellowish  brown,  dotted 
with  a  brownish  black. 

About  a  week  later  the  butterfly 
began  to  try  to  free  itself  from  the 
chrysalis,  moving  it  from  side  to  side. 
These  movements  continued  at  inter- 
vals of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes 
during  the  forenoon.  The  next  morn- 
ing our  butterfly  was  ou.t,  but  the 
wings  were  dripping  wet. 

The  upper  wings  were  white,  with 
black  across  the  tips  and  having  two 
round  black  spots.  The  lower  wings 
were  sulphur  yellow  on  the  under  side 
and  white  above.  When  both  pairs 
of  wings  were  closed  they  appeared 


to  be  sulphur  yellow.  Near  the  body, 
on  the  upper  side,  they  were  lightly 
dusted  with  black. 

The  glass  jar  was  damp  from  the 
wet  sand  in  the  bottom  of  it,  so  the 
butterfly's  wings  did  not  dry  that 
day;  but  early  the  next  morning, 
when  the  glass  jar  was  carried  out 
into  the  yard  where  the  sun  could 
shine  directly  upon  it,  the  yellow  but- 
terfly opened  its  wings  to  enjoy  the 
sunshine,  and  then  flew  up  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  jar  and  away  into  the 
free  air  amid  the  clapping  of  little 
hands. 

As  the  butterfly  flew  away,  I  told 
the   cliildren   that  perhaps   it  would 
come  back  to  lay  its  eggs  on  our  nas- 
turtiums.     In  due  time  we  found  a 
cluster  of  these  spindle-shaped  eggs 
on  a  nasturtium  leaf  and  left  them  to 
hatch,   but  watched  them  carefully. 
One  morning,  how  great  was  our  de- 
light to  find,   in  the  place  of  these 
eggs,  small  green  caterpillars !     They 
were  carefully  taken  to  the  glass  jar 
and  fed  for   many   days  with  fresh 
nasturtium  leaves.     The  caterpillars 
ate  voraciously  and  grew  very  fast. 
This  continued  until  their  skins  had 
become  too  small,  when  they  ceased 
eating  and  attached  themselves  to  the 
glass.     Then,  after  remaining  quiet 
until  the  following  night,   they  dis- 
carded these  old  skins.     The  change 
to  the  chrysalis  state,  however,  was 
not  made  in  our  presence,  nor  did  we 
see  the  butterflies  emerging  from  the 
chrysalides,    since    these    interesting 
operations,  unfortunately  for  us,  took 
place  in  the  night  time.  Nevertheless, 
the  children  Avere  delighted  when  they 
found  the  vellow  butterflies,  and  were 
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happy  in  giving  them  their  freedom. 
These  butterflies  were  of  the  Family 
Papilionidae;  Sub-family,  Piernae; 
Genus,  Pieris;  Species,  Pleris  napi. 

Our  next  butterfly  ]>elonged  to  the 
Brush-footed  Family  (Nymphali- 
dae).  The  caterpillar  may  be  dis- 
tineaiished  bv  the  wav  in  which  it  car- 
ries  its  forcrfeet  when  walking, — 
these  being  folded  up  against  the 
breast.  This  caterpillar  was  found 
under  an  elm  tree  and  brought  into 
the  kindergarten  by  one  of  the  chil- 
dren. Its  food  plants  are  the  elm 
and  hoj)  vine.  The  butterfly  is  one 
of  our  commonest,  and,  in  the  ^Middle 
States,  is  a  double  brooder.  It  hiber- 
nates as  a  butterfly,  coming  forth  with 
the  warm  spring  breezes  in  time  to 
sip  the  sap  of  the  sugar  maples. 

The  caterpilhtr  was  one-half  an 
inch  long,  reddish  black  in  color  with 
longitudinal  stripes  of  white.  The 
l)ranching  spines  on  the  head  were 
reddish  black,  while  those  on  the  anal 
end  were  nearly  black.  The  other 
l)ranching  spines  were  orange  colored 
at  the  base,  changing  into  yellow 
For  three  days  after  its  capture,  the 
caterpillar  was  very  quiet,  as  if  sleep- 
ing; but  on  the  fourth  day  a  change 
appeared.  It  had  a  new  and  differ- 
ent looking  coat.  Its  branching- 
spines  were  now  of  a  mahogany  red 
and  it  had  become  fullv  an  inch  lono-. 
After  this  change  it  returned  to  the 
eating  of  the  elm  leaf,  nibbling  along 
the  edge  of  the  leaf  as  before,  and  in 
two  or  three  days  more  its  lengtli  had 
increased  to  an  inch  and  ;i  lialf.  The 
head,  at  this  stage  of  development, 
was  a  wine  red.  Tlie  two  spines  on 
the  head  were  red  at  the  base,  chang- 


ing into  bhick ;  and  the  two  spines  at 
the  anal  end  were  black.  In  three 
days  more  it  had  grown  to  a  length  of 
two  inchc:: ;  but,  tliis  size  being 
reached,  it  refused  to  eat  any  more. 

After  watching  these  changes, 
which  covered  eleven  days,  we  found 
our  caterpillar,  on  the  twelfth  day, 
hanging  from  the  middle  rib  of  a 
sycamore  leaf,  to  which  it  was  fas- 
tened by  the  usual  tuft  or  button  pf 
silk.  A  small  branch  from  a  syca- 
more tree  had  been  put  into  tlic  jar 
for  some  other  caterpillars. 

This  caterpillar  was  now  preparing 
for  its  change  into  a  clrrysalis.  We 
soon  saw  the  outer  skin  split  length- 
wise and  then  watched  the  caterpillar 
as,  wriggling,  it  forced  the  skin  off. 
This  required  about  ten  minutes. 
The  front  part  of  the  chrysalis  was 
mottled  with  black,  white  and  ma- 
hogany, while  the  back  part  and  sides 
were  light  brown ;  but  by  the  next 
day  the  whole  had  changed  to  a  dark 
bro^\Ti  like  a  faded  leaf.  The  chrys- 
alis liad  strongly  marked  projections 
and  ornaments  of  golden  spots. 

A  week  later  the  chrysalis  had 
changed  its  color  to  mahogany  and 
black,  and  in  another  day  more,  out 
came  our  Initterfly  while  we  were 
watching!  As  soon  as  its  wings  were 
dry,  we  carriccl  the  jar  into  the  yard 
and  the  h'ttle  creature  flew  up  into  a 
maple  tree,  remaining  there  for  more 
tlian  an  Ikmii';  Ijnt  when  the  sun  came 
out  from  under  a  cloud,  the  butterfly 
llcw  away.  Its  fore-wings  were 
sickle-shaped.  On  the  upper  side 
they  were  of  a  l^right  fulvous  tint, 
spotted  ;iiid  l)ordered  with  dark 
brown,    with   pale  blue  on  the  edge. 
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It  belongs  to  the  Family  Nymphali- 
dae;  Genus,  Grapta;  Species,  Inter- 
rogationis. 

The  Zebra  Swallow-tail  is  one  of 
our  prettiest  butterflies,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  on  account 
of  its  polymorphism.  We  found  the 
caterpillar  on  a  papaw  tree.  It  had 
a  naked  body,  pea-gTcen  in  color,  with 
transverse  markings  consisting  of 
black  dots  and  narrow  stripes  of  yel- 
low and  one  broad  velvety-black 
stripe.  This  cateri^illar  molted  once 
during  the  twelve  days  intervening 
between  the  time  we  caught  it  and  its 
passing  into  the  winter  chrysalis. 
This  chrysalis,  fastened  to  its  sup- 
port as  the  others  had  been,  by  means 
of  a  silk  button,  was  about  one  inch 
long,  and  was  rather  stout,  with  low 
prominences. 

It    was    not    until    the    following 


spring,  during  the  first  week  in  April, 
that  onr  buttoi-fly  awakened,  but  we 
then  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it 
leave  the  chrysalis  and  fly  away  into 
the  sunshine.  Its  wings  were  black, 
marked  trans v-ersely  with  broad  and 
narrow  whitish  stripes.  The  hind- 
wings  extended  into  very  long  tails, 
and  had  two  red  spots  on  the  inner 
margin.  These  butterflies  will  be 
found  fluttering  around  the  blossoms 
of  peach,  apple,  and  wild  plum  trees. 
They  appear  before  the  young  shoots 
of  papaw,  but  as  soon  as  tliese  make 
their  appearance  the  female  deposits 
her  eggs.  The  eggs  are  laid  singly, 
are  pea-green  in  color,  and  oblate- 
spheroidal  in  form.  This  swallow- 
tailed  butterfly  was  of  the  Family 
Papilionidae  or  Swallow-tail ;  Sub- 
family, Papilioninae;  Genus,  Pa- 
piUo;  Species,  Mar  cell  us  or  Winter. 


LARKS. 


By  Katharine  Tynan. 

All  day  in  exquisite  air 
The  song  clomb  an  invisible  stair. 
Flight  on  flight,  story  on  story. 
Into  the  dazzling  glory. 

There  w^as  no  bird,  only  a  singing, 
Up  in  the  glory,  climbing  and  ringing. 
Like  a  small  golden  cloud  at  even, 
Trembling  'twixt*  earth  and  heaven. 

I  saw  no  staircase  winding,  winding. 

Up  in  the  dazzle,  sapphire  and  blinding. 

Yet  round  by  round,  in  exquisite  air. 

The  song  went  up  the  stair. 

— Selected. 


KINDERGARTEN  ACTIVITIES. 

Bv  Katherine  Bkebe. 

CHAPTEK    V.  at     Christmas    time,     Singing     and 

Swinging  during  bird  time,  and  The 
Eocking  Chair  and  A  Lullaby  during 
T  iS'EED  not  recapitulate  here  any  the  first  weeks  when  we  are  emphasiz- 
of  the  theories  of  the  twen-  ing  the  connection  between  home  and 
tieth  century  kindergartner  regard-  kindergarten,  is  only  equaled  by  our 
ing  the  quality  of  the  music  to  be  satisfaction  in  using  The  Happy 
used  for  and  with  young  children,  or  Farmer  in  harvest  time  and  singing 
the  proper  methods  of  its  presenta-  Home,  Sweet  Home,  every  day  just 
tion.  I  simply  want  to  pass  on  to  before  dismissal.  The  children  seem 
any  who  may  be  interested  some  few  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  ''piano  sing- 
of  the  musical  ideas  of  the  present  ing,"  and  we  feel  that  they  are  learn- 
day  which  we  have  tried  and  found  ing  something  every  day  of  what 
good.  ,  music  should  express  to  them  and  for 
Of  course  we  use  all  of  the  accepted  them.  The  little  book  called  Mother 
song  books ;  but  we  find  that  we  draw  Goose  Songs  without  Words,  by  Mrs. 
most  frequently  from  those  of  Elea-  L.  E.  Orth,  has  helped  us  and  them  in 
nor  Smith,  Mrs.  Gaynor,  and  Carl  a  very  delightful,  simple,  and  natural 
Reinecke.  In  instrumental  music,  way.  We  keep  this  book  for  a  birth- 
those  of  us  whose  technical  attain-  dav  treat,  and  it  is  most  interesting: 
ments  are  of  the  simplest  have  found  to  watch  the  lights  and  shadows  on 
great  help  in  the  Katherine  Montz's  the  little  faces  as  the  piano  tells  the 
book ;  while  those  who  have  been  story  of  Boy  Blue,  King  Cole,  or  Bo- 
more  fortunately  and  carefully  in-  Peep.  Some  follow  the  melody  with 
structed  revel  in  the  collections  of  lips  or  hands,  others  only  with  ex- 
Clara    Anderson,    the    two    Morans,  pressive  eyes. 

!Marie  Ruef  Hofer,  and  others  of  the  Our  friends  the  Brownies  often  get 
same  sort.  The  five  simple  melodies  into  the  piano.  Of  course  whatever 
by  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams  which  begin  ■  we  big  mortals  do  they  love  to  imi- 
with  ""\^Tiat  the  bells  say"  have  long  tate ;  so,  when  we  are  learning  a  new 
been  a  Ixjon  to  many  of  us.  They  are  song,  the  same  music  softly  played 
so  simple  and  expressive  as  to  make  on  the  upper  notes  tells  us  that  they 
delightful  '"quiet  music,"  and  the  .are  at  work  and  following  in  our  foot- 
touch  of  fitness  which  we  are  enabled  steps.  Often  our  ten  fingers  become 
to  enjoy  in  using  Wliat  the  Bells  Say  as  many  elves  and  make  shoes,  march. 
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dance,  shoe  horses,  or  shear  sheep,  as 
the  case  maj  be,  without  a  sound  but 
with  great  deftness  and  speed.  At 
the  last  note,  they  whisk  away  into 
the  folded  hands  and  are  seen  no  more 
— until  next  time. 

Of  course  we  play  on  various  and 
sundry  imaginary  instruments.  The 
baby's  music  box  can  be  easily  imitat- 
ed on  the  highest  octaves  of  the  piano, 
as  can  the  mouth  organ  on  the  lower 
ones,  and  a  drum  on  two  very  low  bass 
notes.  Eveiybody  knows  how  to 
make  banjo  music  by  putting  sheets 
of  paper  on  the  stretched  wires.  This 
we  enjoy  at  rare  intervals,  as  well  as 
playing  on  the  violin,  the  harp,  and 
the  humble  but  familiar  hurdy-gurdy. 
We  have  had,  on  occasion,  a  whole 


German  Band,  led  by  Johnny  Schmo- 
ker  of  old-time  fame  and  happy  mem- 
ory. We  often  make  use  of  real 
drums,  and,  on  gala  days,  trumpets 
and  even  zithers  have  lent  splendor 
to  our  processions. 

Our  musical  guessing  game  we  con- 
sider a  great  success.  On  a  choosing 
day  the  name  of  the  song  is  whispered 
to  tlie  teacher  at  the  piano,  and  from 
the  first  note  or  chord  the  other  chil- 
dren must  gniess  what  the  song  is  to 
be.  Occasionally  two  or  even  three 
notes  have  to  be  given,  but  it  is  won- 
derful how  often  one  note  or  chord  is 
all-sufficient.  The  children  play  this 
game  much  better  than  we  do,  and 
liave  never  failed  to  grow  very  fond 
of  it. 


WHY? 


Bv  KoKERT  Haven  Schacffler. 


If  the  wren  can  cling 
To  a  spray  a-swing 

In  the  mad  May  wind,  and  sing  and  sing 
As  if  she  'd  burst  for  joy — 
Whv  cannot  I 
Contented  lie 

In  His  quiet  arms,  beneath  His  sky, 
Unmoved  by  Life's  annoy? 

— The  Independent. 
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1.  Oh,  the      sun  is       so  bright,       And    the      sea  is        so      blue,  If       I 

2.  See  the    birds  fly      a  -  bove.        And   the     fish  swim    be  -  hiw.  And  tlie 
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o;o       for      a   row,  Would  you  lilce    to     go,    too? 
boats  that   sail   by      As    we    iner  -  ri  -  ly   row. 
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Row, row,    row,  row,     0-ver  the  water  we 
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stead  -    i  -  ly      row;      Row,     row,        row,      row,         0-   ver  the  waves  we       go. 
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Kindergartners  who  attended  the  charming  game  fes- 
tival of  the  Garland  Kindergarten  Training  School  in  Boston 
during  the  recent  I.  K.  U.  convention  will  recognize  this 
"Rowing"  as  one  of  the  original  song-games  played  hy  the 
students  on  that  occasion. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

The     NIXTII     ANNUAL    CONVENTION 

of  tlio  I.  K.  U  consisted  of  seven  ses- 
sions with  full  programs  and  two 
business  meetings,  and  several  social 
gatherings.  Of  formal  addresses 
there  Avere  more  than  twenty ;  other 
speeches  were  called  forth  in  the  dis- 
cussions, and  five  excellent  talks  were 
given  at  the  (Jollege  Club  reception 
on  Saturday  afternoon. 

That  so  extended  and  full  a  meet- 


That  the  papers  are  desired  was 
evinced  by  the  many  requests  for  their 
publication  in  the  Review.  We  have 
complied  with  these  requests  this 
month  so  far  as  our  magazine  limits 
would  allow,  and  can  promise  another 
rich  sheaf  in  our  next  number  (Sep- 
tember). The  discussions  and  full 
report  of  the  business  meetings  have 
been  purposely  omitted  from  our 
pages,  since  w^e  understand  that  they 
are  to  be  published  from  stenographic 
notes  in  the  Union's  Annual  Report. 
ISTo  kindergartner  ought  to  fail  to 
read  that  report  when  issued,  for  it 
promises  to  be  of  unusual  value,  con- 
taining, as  it  doubtless  will,  these 
racy  and  excellent  discussions,  im- 
portant business  referring  to  changes 
in  the  constitution  and  other  matters 
affecting  the  general  policy  of  the 
Union. 


ing  offers  an  overwhelming  amount 
to  be  reported  is  evident ;  but  we  trust 
that  our  readers  will  feel  that  Kin- 
dergarten Review  has  dealt  gener- 
ously with  them  in  giving  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  addresses  in  full, 
several  having  been  stenographically 
reported     expressly    for    our    pages. 


In\itation.s  come  from  Thuringia 
for  American  kindergartners  to  meet 
some  of  their  Germa;i  fellow-workers 
for  a  special  day  t.'lf  celebration  at 
Liebenstein  and  Schweina  on  June 
24.  Fraulein  Eleonore  Heerwart 
and  other  kindergartners  of  promi- 
nence are  to  assemble  at  Liebenstein, 
a  beautiful  resort  teeming  with  mem- 
ories of  Froebel  and  Madam  von 
^farenholz,  and  where,  possibly,  a 
few  English  kindergartners  may  also 
be  found  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
occasion. 
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The    drive    from    Liebenstein    to  would  collect  their  mites  together,  or 

Schweina,  by  way  of  Altenstein  and  if  kindergarten  associations  that  have 

Marienthal,   is   a   memorable   one   to  not  given  would  vote  an  offering  to- 

take ;  and  to  take  it  in  company  with  ward  the  erection  of  the  international 

a  Keilliau-trained  kindergartner,  one  kindergarten    headquarters,    how    it 

who  was  in  personal  touch  with  the  would  help  and  what  cheer  it  would 

leaders  of  the  first  Froebelian  days,  give  to  Fraulein  Heerwart,  the  chief 

is   an  opportunity   of  which  kinder-  i^romoter  of  the  enterprise!      At  an 

gartners  who  are  going  abroad  may  be  advanced  age,  she  is  devoting  all  her 

glad  to  avail  themselves.     This  year  time  and  strength  to  this  undertak- 

being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Froe-  ing.     The  money  is  to  be  collected 

bel's  death,  the  pastor  at  Schweina  before  the  building  is  started.     The 

is  to  hold  a  commemoration  at  Fro^  ground  has  been  donated  by  the  town, 

bel's  grave  in  the  picturesque  little  German   kindergartners   receive   dis- 

hillside  cemetery.     Such    a    service,  gTacefully  low  salaries,  but  they  are 

held  bv  Germans,  is  sure  to  have  sen-  giving  steadily  their  contributions  of 

timent  lavishly  expressed.     The  sing-  small  sums.     Our  International  Kin- 

ing  children,  the  Avreath-laying,  the  dergarten  Union,  in  voting  this  year 

spoken  testimonies  of  love  and  dis-  its  gift  of  more  than  five  hundred 

cipleship,    together    with    the    place  dollars,   has   honored    itself   and   ex- 

itself,  will  give  vivid  and  lasting  im-  pressed  in  some  degree  the  gratitude 

pressions  to  those  who  are  present,  of  American  kindergartners  for  all 

such  as  they  will  always  congratulate  that   they   have   received   from   Ger- 

themselves  on  possessing.     On  June  many    through    Froebel.       Fraulein 

21  of  this  fiftieth  anniversary  year  a  Eleonore      Heerwart's      address      is 

commemoration  is  also  to  take  place  Blankenburg-Schwarzathal,     Thiirin- 

at  Blankenburg,  with  the  hope  of  rais-  gen,  Germany.     Money  can  be  easily 

ing  more  of  the  needed  funds  for  the  sent  by  post  ofiice  order, 
building  of  the  Frau  Froebel  Memo-  ________ 

rial  House,  in  this  place  where  the 

first  kindergarten  in  the  world  was  Germany    has    six    Blankenburgs 

established.     A  few  Americans  have  and  three  Blankenbergs.     The  little 

contributed  toward  this  memorial,  but  town    in    which    kindergartners    are 

only  a  few ;  and  yet  America  is  grate-  most  interested  lies  at  the  entrance  of 

ful  for  all  that  has  come  to  her  from  the   Schwarza  valley   and  this  must 

Froebel    and    the    kindergarten.     If  be  indicated  in  the  postal  address, — 

kindergartners    in    different    centers  Blankenburg-Schwarzathal.  To  reach 
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it  by  rail  from  Cologne  tickets  should 
be  boug-ht  by  Avay  of  Eisenach,  Die- 
tendorf  and  Arnstadt ;  from  Dresden, 
by  way  of  Liepzig  or  Halle,  through 
Grossheringen  and  Jena. 


"Has  it  ever  occurred  to  vou  to  o'o 
to  the  jSTational  Educational  Associa- 
tion meetings  T'  Try  asking  public 
school  teachers  this  question,  and  if 
the  answer  is  as  generally  negative  as 
some  questi(iners  have  found  it,  you 
will  wonder  how  the  immense  attend- 
ance at  the  animal  meetings  is  made 
up.  looting  that  the  best  men  of  the 
times,  our  educational  philosophers 
and  sages,  our  scientists,  our  steady- 
buniiiig  old  lights,  our  brilliant  new 
lights,  find  time  and  inclination  to 
go  to  the  meetings  year  after  j^ear, 
it  seems  strange  that  there  should  be 
many  a  public  school  teacher  (leaving 
<;»ut  the  great  number  whose  physical 
or  financial  condition  renders  at- 
tendance inadvisable)  who  take  no 
notice  whatever  of  this  gi-eat  gather- 
ing of  fellow-workers,  and  to  whom 
the  idea  of  attending  it  never  occurs. 
If  you  are  one  of  these  indifferent 
teachers,    is    not   this   vear   of   sfi'ace 


1902  the  time  for  you  to  connect  your- 
self with  this  splendid  professional 
body — "one  of  tlie  most  important  of 
all  forces  for  the  betterment  of  the 
race" — and  to  find  how  well  wortli 
while  it  is  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity for  gaining  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  the  vastness  of  the 
nation's  educational  work?  For 
that  is  what  one  does  gain  who  is  on 
the  scene  of  the  X.  E.  A.  gathering, 
who  studies  the  program  (a  wonder- 
ful conspectus,  in  a  way,  of  the  edu- 
cational system),  and  who  attends 
either  departmental  or  general  meet- 
ings, or  both.  This  year's  conven- 
tion being  at  Minneapolis,  the  West- 
ern teachers  have  the  advantage  of 
propinquity,  while  the  Eastern  teach- 
ers ha^'e  the  allurement  of  Western 
wonders  to  counterbalance  the  great- 
er effort  and  expense  which  attend- 
ance would  entail  upon  them,  ^iiu- 
neapolis  kindergartners  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  kindergarten  section  are 
already  alert  and  eager  for  the  July 
assembly ;  and  the  partial  j)rogram, 
ju'inted  elsewhere,  is  an  urgent  invi- 
tation in  itself.  May  it  prove  per- 
suasive to  many ! 


What  is  mischief?  Primarily,  hunting  employment. 
The  first  mischief  is  not  premeditated  but  comes  accidentally 
and  incidentally  while  the  child  is  endeavoring  to  patch  out  the 
neglect  of  its  elders  in  providing  it  with  legitimate  employment. 
The  habit  once  gained,  there  is  perhaps  enough  of  the  huraorou< 
in  the  child's  make-up  to  induce  him  to  repeat  the  act  for  pur.' 
mischief. 

— Bessie  L.  Puliiain. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN  UNION. 

Boston,    April  2'.i-25. 


Boston's  Convention  visitors  did  not 
have  to  console  themselves  with  any  phi- 
losophical adage  about  the  weather  dur- 
ing the  recent  sessions  of  the  1.  K.  U.,l'or 
with  a  little  sea  tang  in  the  air  to  brace 
one  up,  and  a  brilliant  sunshine  to  put 
one  in  a  hearty  glow,  with  trees,  shrubs 
and  early  blossoms  bursting  into  spring 
beauty',  what  more  could  have  been  asked 
of  New  England  weather  at  this  time  of 
the  year  ?  To  be  sure,  the  thunder  show- 
ers of  Saturday  morning  could  have  been 
dispensed  with,  coming  as  they  did  just 
at  the  time  when  the  pleasure-seekers 
were  to  embark  on  their  respective  tours. 
But  the  guests  were  mainly  undeterred 
by  the  rainy  outlook  and  were  rewarded 
with  fair  weather  in  the  afternoon. 

Early  in  the  week  delegates  began  to 
arrive  and  kindergarten  visiting  was  be- 
gun. The  public  kindergartens  and  a 
fine  exhibit  of  kindergarten  work  were 
open  daily  during  the  convention,  and 
the  visitors  availed  themselves  quite  gen- 
erally of  this  opportunity  to  gain  some 
personal  knowledge  of  the  spirit  and  re- 
sults of  Boston  methods. 

By  Wednesday  the  number  of  dele- 
gates and  other  kindergartners,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  vicinity,  who  were  hop- 
ing to  participate  in  the  week's  pleasures 
was  nearly  two  thousand.  It  is  deeply 
regretted  that  ampler  provision  was  not 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  this  en- 
thusiastic multitude  in  the  choice  of  au- 
ditoriums; but  the  size  of  the  I.  K.  U., 
with  its  increase  of  hundreds  each  year, 
and  the  local  interest  aroused  by  its 
meetings,  are  difficult  to  realize  until  the 
last  moment.  Pittsburg,  where  the  next 
convention  is  to  be  held,  will  doubtless 
profit  by  the  experience  of  Chicago  and 
Boston,  and  be  duly  bold  in  providing 
seating  accommodations  for  her  I.  K.  U. 
audiences. 


THE  FIRST  SESSION  was  held  in  Arling- 
ton Street  church  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing at  ten  o'clock.     Miss  Laliah  B.  Pin- 


gree,  as  chairman  of  the  local  committee, 
gave  the  address  of  welcome  on  the  parr 
of  the  local  kindergartners,  saying  that 
they  had  been  welcoming  the  guests  in 
spirit  ever  since  the  invitation  to  meet  in 
Boston  had  been  accepted. 

''Your  coming  this  j-ear  marks  a  period 
in  the  history  of  the  kindergarten  in 
Boston.  Twenty-five  years  ago  this  sum- 
mer Mrs.  Shaw  established  the  free  kin- 
dergartens, which  she  carried  on  with 
rare  devotion  until  they  were  adopted  by 
the  School  Board  ten  years  later.  What 
uphill  work  it  was  then,  with  the  indif- 
ference of  the  public,  the  apathy  and 
hostility  of  educators,  the  inexperience 
of  the  kindergartners,  and,  more  trying 
than  all,  the  sentimentality  of  many  of 
its  advocates!  We  are  slowly  but  surely 
triumphing  over  the  prejudices  of  those 
early  years.  What  we  need  now  is  a 
more  complete  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  kindergarten  and  greater 
ability  to  apply  them.  If  the  kindergar- 
ten movement  lags  to-day  it  is  because 
we  lack  the  power  to  demonstrate  clearly 
and  effectively  its  educational  possibili- 
ties. If  this  gathering  shall  in  any  de- 
gree send  i;s  away  with  greater  insight, 
with  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work,  with  a  sober  apprecia- 
tion of  the  need  of  more  thoroughly  edu- 
cated and  better  equipped  women  for  the 
work,  it  will  do  much." 

Mr.  Edwin  P.  Seaver.  superintendent 
of  public  schools,  was  then  introduced 
as  "a  friend  wlio  had  never  failed  us,"  to 
whose  unfaltering  faith  and  staunch  ad- 
vocacy the  success  of  the  Boston  kinder- 
gartens is  largely  duo. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

By  Edwin  P.   Skavicr. 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  meet  you 
here  in  Boston,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  city, 
to  offer  you  a  most  cordial  welcome.  You 
have  come  from  many  and  distant  places 
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to  a  city  which  has  always  been  gener- 
ous in  her  appreciation  of  educational 
effort,  and,  in  particular,  has  given 
strong  support  to  the  kindergarten  move- 
ment. This  support  was  not  given  from 
a  passing  gush  of  sentiment,  but  rather 
from  a  mature  conviction  that  the  kin- 
dergarten had  proved  its  worth  by  an 
abundance  of  good  fruit.  Our  people 
may  have  been  somewhat  slow  in  con- 
vincing themselves  of  the  worth  of  the 
kindergarten  as  a  factor  in  public  edu- 
cation— if  so,  that  is  their  characteristic 
— but  the  conviction  once  formed  was 
strong  and  abiding.  And  never  has  this 
conviction  been  stronger  than  it  is  to- 
day, both  in  this  city  and  in  all  the  re- 
gion round  about. 

As  a  knowledge  of  kindergarten  prin- 
ciples has  spread,  and  as  the  beneficial 
effects  of  kindergarten  practice  have 
been  more  and  more  observed  by  the 
people,  so  has  public  support  of  the  kin- 
dergarten increased  and  its  place  in  the 
public  educational  system  grown  secure. 
How  to  continue  to  hold  a  generous  pub- 
lic support,  how  best  to  fill  and  presently 
to  enlarge  the  place  already  accorded  to 
the  kindergarten  in  the  public  educa- 
tional system,  are  practical  questions  of 
the  highest  moment  to  all  kindergart- 
ners  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
prosperity  and  success  of  their  work.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  therefore,  for 
me  to  offer  you  a  few  considerations  on 
this  matter  from  a  public  school  superin- 
tendent's point  of  view. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  kindergarten  will  do  well  to  keep 
right  on  vindicating,  objectively,  its 
character  as  a  distinctively  educational 
institution.  It  must  distinguish  itself 
clearly  from  the  day-nursery  on  the  one 
hand  and  from  the  children's  play-room 
on  the  other.  It  is  neither  a  charitable 
provision  for  the  children  of  the  poor 
nor  a  convenient  arrangement  for  amus- 
ing the  children  of  the  rich:  but  it  is  a 
wisely  devised  plan  of  early  education 
intended  to  be  used  by  all  the  people, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  for  the  training  of 
their  young  children.  In  this,  its  true 
character,  the  kindergarten  will  hold 
public  confidence  so  long  as  it  employs 
highly  intelligent  teachers  able  to  com- 
prehend and  to  accomplish  its  purposes. 

In  particular,  there  is  always  the  ques- 
tion of  expense  to  be  met  in  any  public 
enterprise.  In  the  case  of  the  kinder- 
garten it  does  no  good  to  show  or  attempt 
to  show  that  education  in  a  kindergar- 
ten   is   cheap,   or   that   it   can   be   made 


cheap;  for,  if  good,  it  is  not  cheap;  it 
costs  as  much  as  education  in  good  pri- 
mary schools,  sometimes  more.  There- 
fore, the  only  conclusive  answer  the  kin- 
dergarten can  give  to  the  question  of  ex- 
pense— always  a  perfectly  legitimate 
question — is  given  by  proving  itself  to 
be-  worth  all  it  costs.  If  this  can  be 
done,  we  may  be  sure  the  people  will 
cheerfully  pay  for  it.  There  is  nothing 
more  wasteful  and  extravagant  than  bad 
kindergartens;  nothing  more  truly  eco- 
nomical than  good  ones.  The  day  is 
surely  coming,  though  it  may  be  some- 
what distant,  when  all  children  will  be- 
gin their  public  school  life  in  the  kinder- 
garten. We  may  believe  this,  because 
the  proportion  of  those  who  do  so  now  is 
growing  larger  every  year.  This  growth 
depends  on  the  inherent  worth  of  exist- 
ing kindergartens  and  also  on  the  recog- 
nition of  that  worth  by  the  people. 

The  kindergarten  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent bridge  for  leading  the  child  over 
from  home  life  into  school  life;  or,  drop- 
ping metaphor,  shall  I  misuse  yom*  tech- 
nical terms,  if  I  refer  to  the  kindergar- 
ten as  the  "mediation  between  the  oppo- 
sites"  of  home  life  and  school  life  ?  To 
be  a  real  and  valuable  mediation,  the 
kindergarten  must  do  two  things. 

First,  it  must  not  only  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  home — resemble  the  ideal 
home  in  many  particulars — hut  must  en- 
ter into  vital  relations  with  the  actual 
homes  of  the  children.  This  it  does 
through  mothers'  meetings,  through 
visits  to  the  homes,  and  i;i  other  ways. 
Some  one  has  said  that  the  kindergarten 
is  about  the  best  scheme  ever  devised  for 
the  education  of  parents.  So  it  is,  if  it 
uses  its  relations  to  the  home  in  the  best 
way. 

Secondly,  the  kindergarten  should 
grow  into  close  and  vital  relations  with 
the  primary  school.  Here  is  a  work 
which,  speaking  generally,  is  as  yet  only 
begun.  Much  time  and  thought  and  ef- 
fort will  be  required  to  accomplish  it 
fully  and  well.  In  far  too  many  in- 
stances, according  to  my  observation,  is 
the  kindergarten  regarded  as  a  thing 
apart  by  itself,  set  in  juxtaposition  but 
not  in  vital  connection  with  the  primary 
school.  This  view  seems  to  prevail  not 
only  with  many  kindergarten  teachers 
but  with  many  primary  teachers  as 
well.  That  such  a  view  should  be 
taken  by  many  can  hardly  surprise  us, 
considering  how  recent  the  kindergarten 
is  and  how  ancient  the  primary  school, 
and  also  how  the  traditional  aim  of  pri- 
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mary  school  instruction  differs  from  the 
aim  of  kindergarten  instruction.  These 
aims,  it  is  true,  can  never  become  iden- 
tical, but  there  is  no  reason  for  their 
being  antagonistic.  They  must  be  recon- 
ciled ;  and,  when  the  mediation  which  the 
kindergarten  seeks  to  make  has  been 
completely  worked  out  on  the  side  of 
school  life,  these  aims  will  be  reconciled. 
Then  the  mistaken  views  which  now  pre- 
vail will  have  been  replaced  by  a  truer 
conception  of  the  relation  between  kin- 
dergarten and  school. 

Ever  since  the  kindergarten  became  an 
important  factor  in  public  education 
we  have  heard  and  read  much  about  the 
need  of  closer  relations  between  the 
kindergarten  and  the  primary  schools. 
Sometimes  we  hear  a  note  of  regret  that 
closer  relations  have  not  come  into  ex- 
istence long  ago,  as  if  one  might  expect 
such  relations  to  create  themselves  and 
grow  spontaneously.  Sometimes  we  hear 
the  primary  school  criticised  because  it 
or  the  lower  part  of  it  does  not  throw 
away  its  own  distinctive  character  and 
become  itself  a  kindergarten.  On  the 
other  hand  we  hear  the  kindergarten  crit- 
icised because  it  takes  on  no  more 
of  the  traditional  character  of  a  primary 
school. 

Now  all  such  criticisms  are  based 
either  on  ignorance  of  the  true  theory 
of  education  or  on  a  misapplication  of 
theory  to  facts.  A  few  experiments  at 
unification  are  tried  and  they  fail,  so  the 
experimenters  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  theory  must  be  wrong,  forget- 
ting too  easily  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  experiments  have  been  tried 
may  have  received  insufficient  attention. 
For  example,  many  of  us  remember  an 
article  which  appeared  in  a  well  known 
magazine  some  time  ago,  and  which  pur- 
ported to  be  written  by  a  primary  teacher 
who  had  had  some  discouraging  experi- 
ence with  children  from  a  certain  kinder- 
garten. The  article  was  racy  and  amus- 
ing enough,  but  superficial  withal,  and 
even  flippant.  It  also  revealed  some 
things  which  the  writer  very  likely  did 
not  intend  to  disclose.  She  made  it  evi- 
dent, assuming  the  correctness  of  her  ob- 
servations, that  the  kindergarten  her 
children  came  from  was  a  bad  one,  but 
that  her  own  methods  of  dealing  with 
children  in  her  own  primary  school  were 
even  worse.  She  blamed  the  kindergar- 
ten for  not  being  a  primary  school,  but 
did  not  see  that  she  herself  misunder- 
stood the  true  theory  both  of  the  primary 
school  and  of  the  kindergarten.     She  be- 


longed to  the  great  class  of  those  who 
cannot  see  education  beginning  any- 
where else  than  in  learning  the  alphabet 
and  the  multiplication  table. 

Again,  I  have  known  kindergarten 
teachers  to  try  to  please  their  friends 
the  primary  teachers  by  teaching  in  the 
kindergarten  the  first  steps  in  reading 
and  the  first  steps  in  arithmetic,  hoping 
in  this  way  to  prove  that  children  really 
do  make  progress  in  the  kindergarten. 
But  this  procedure  only  relinquishes  the 
credit  that  belongs  to  the  kindergarten 
for  doing  its  legitimate  work  well,  and 
reaches  out  for  the  praise  of  accomplish- 
ing something  beyond  its  own  province. 
The  mistake  arises  from  forgetting  the 
fact  that  the  arbitrary  symbols  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  have  no 
proper  place  in  the  child's  course  of  in- 
struction until  after  the  ideas  and  proc- 
esses for  which  those  symbols  stand 
have  become  familiar  to  his  mind 
through  an  orderly  course  of  experiences. 
These  idea-giving  experiences  it  is  ths 
function  of  the  kindergarten  to  provide. 
The  children  there  become  familiar  with 
numbers,  but  not  with  figures,  with 
spoken  words  and  their  meaning,  but  not 
with  their  written  or  printed  forms. 
When  the  stock  of  ideas  thus  gained 
tlirough  experience  is  large  enough,  and 
not  before,  the  work  of  associating  these 
ideas  with  the  purely  conventional  and 
arbitrary  symbols  of  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  may  begin.  This  last 
work  is  as  characteristic  of  the  primary 
school  as  the  other  is  of  the  kindergarten. 

But  why,  in  the  nature  of  things,  let 
us  ask,  should  two  intimately  connected 
and  mutually  dependent  educational 
processes — that  of  providing  children 
with  idea-giving  experiences  and  that  of 
associating  ideas  so  gained  with  symbols 
— be  confided  to  different  teachers  and 
different  kinds  of  schools? 

The  answer  must  be.  theoretically, — 
that  is,  in  the  nature  of  things, — that 
there  is  no  reason  why  these  two  proc- 
esses should  be  so  separated,  and  that 
there  is  every  reason  why  they  should 
be  united ;  but  historically  it  has  hap- 
pened that  the  kindergarten,  which  does 
chiefly  one  kind  of  work,  has  been  placed 
side  by  side  but  not  in  organic  relations 
with  the  traditional  primary  school, 
whose  work,  as  commonly  conceived,  is 
wliolly  of  another  kind. 

Now  the  true  and  effective  mediation 
of  these  two  kinds  of  work  will  be  found 
in  the  teacher  who  does  both  under  a 
true  conception  of  their  proper  relations. 
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The  true  teacher  is  the  solution  of  our 
problem  of  mediation.  The  true  teacher 
is  something  more  than  a  kindergartner, 
something  more  than  primary  instruc- 
tor; she  is  both  and  something  more  than 
both.  The  true  teacher,  having  prepared 
herself  by  acquiring  the  necessary  tech- 
nical skill,  will  teach  with  equal  effect 
whether  in  a  kindergarten  or  in  a  pri- 
mary school. 

The  diificulty,  at  the  present  time,  is 
that  most  of  the  teachers  now  in  service 
have  been  prepared  for  their  work  by 
acquiring  only  one  kind  of  technical 
skill,  either  that  required  for  the  kinder- 
garten or  that  required  for  the  primary 
schools.  These  teachers  should  be  suc- 
ceeded in  their  places  by  a  new  class  of 
teachers  trained  to  both  kinds  of  tech- 
nical skill  and  ready  to  be  either  kinder- 
gartner or  primary  teacher  by  turns  or 
both  together.  In  the  persons  and  in 
the  work  of  such  teachers  will  the  kin- 
dergarten and  the  primary  school  be 
brought  into  close  organic  relations,  and 
our  problem  will  thus  find  its  solution. 

But  this  process  of  gradual  substitu- 
tion is  likely  to  be  a  long  one.  Teachers 
trained  in  the  old  way  will,  many  of 
them,  hold  their  places  a  long  time.  And 
it  is  only  right  that  they  should ;  for  they 
have  done  and  will  do  excellent  work. 
Teachers  trained  in  the  new  way  to  be 
both  kindergartners  and  primary  teach- 
ers are  not  yet  numerous.  The  normal 
schools  have  only  lately  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  training  of  such  teachers ; 
but  some  good  beginnings  have  been 
made.  Also  there  is  a  visible  tendency 
in  some  quarters  to  prefer  teachers  with 
kindergarten  training  in  making  ap- 
pointments to  the  first  primary  grade. 
These  are  indications  that  organic  rela- 
tions are  beginning  to  be  formed  between 
the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  school. 

That  such  relations  may  grow  stronger 
and  stronger  and  may  be  fruitful  in 
beneficial  results  both  for  the  kinder- 
garten and  for  the  primary  school  is  the 
great  hope  we  have  for  the  education  of 
yoimg  children  in  the  futvire.  And  that 
so  desirable  an  end  may  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  your  convention  here  in  Bos- 
ton this  year,  and  elsewhere  in  other 
years,  is  the  heartv  wish  I  have  to  ex- 
press as  my  closing  word. 


Applause  of  heartiest  kind  was  given 
as  the  Union's  greeting  to  its  president 
when  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam  of  Chicago 


stepped  forward  to  respond  to  the  Boston 
salutations.  After  giving  grateful  thanks 
for  the  royal  welcome  that  had  been  ac- 
corded, Mrs.  Putnam  referred  to  the 
growth  of  the  I.  K.  U.  since  the  first 
meeting  in  Boston  in  1895,  when  the 
Union  was  a  mere  babe  in  arms,  so  to 
speak;  to  the  usefulness  of  the  I.  K.  U. 
in  bringing  kindergartners  together  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, from  other  countries,  and  fostering 
a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  unity;  and 
to  the  free  expression  of  ideas  encour- 
aged in  the  various  discussions.  She 
also  recalled  the  sad  fact  that  two  edu- 
cators greatly  revered  by  kindergartners 
had  entered  into  the  larger  life  during 
the  past  year, — Colonel  Francis  W. 
Parker,  widely  known  as  a  promoter  of 
the  new  education,  and  Miss  Mary  J. 
Garland,  a  pioneer  in  the  kindergarten 
work  of  New  England.  Mrs.  Putnam 
reminded  the  workers  of  to-day  that 
although  these  two  leaders  are  no  longer 
present  with  us  in  the  body,  neither 
height  nor  depth  can  separate  us  from 
their  love  and  usefulness,  which,  we  have 
faith  to  believe,  continue  even  yet  and 
reach  us  in  ever-expanding  circles. 

After  a  little  preliminary  business, 
Mrs.  Putnam,  as  chairman,  requested  the 
corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Fannie- 
belle  Curtis  of  Brooklyn,  to  call  the  roll 
of  the  Branches,  each  Branch  being  ex- 
pected to  present  a  three-minute  report 
through  one  of  its  delegates.  These  re- 
ports give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  kinder- 
garten advance  in  many  centers  and 
strengthen  a  general  feeling  of  fellow- 
ship. Lack  of  space  forbids  more  than 
the  barest  mention  of  a  few  of  the  char- 
acteristic facts. 

The  Branch  with  the  largest  number 
of  members  reported  this  year  is  the 
Kraus  Alumnsp,  900  strong.  Several 
Branches  tell  of  kindergartens  which 
they  support;  two,  of  objectionable  kin- 
dergarten rooms  which  they  have  reno- 
vated and  placed  under  almost  ideal  con- 
ditions. The  large  amount  of  settlement 
work  carried  on  modestly  by  various 
Brandies  speaks  well  for  the  public  spirit 
and  energy  of  kindergartners  and  is  a 
natural  branching  out  of  their  interest  in 
the  home.  Playgrounds  and  summer 
scliools  under  the  supervision  of  school 
boards  or  associations  are  being  estab- 
lished in  gratifying  numbers.  The  St. 
Louis  Under  Age  association  Cfornierlv 
the  Isabel  Crowe  association)  has  added 
to  the  benefits  it  has  previously  bestowed, 
the    new    one    of    a    public    batli.    where 
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mothers  can  bathe  their  children  in  the 
afternoons. 

A  large  number  mention  growing  affili- 
ation between  kindergartners  and  teach- 
ers of  other  grades  through  the  sharing 
of  lectures,  discussions,  and  social  pleas- 
ures. At  Cincinnati,  146  primary  teach- 
ers are  taking  Saturday  morning  lessons 
at  the  kindergarten  training  school.  The 
plan  of  having  all  students  in  public  nor- 
mal schools  receive  one  year's  kinder- 
garten training  is  spreading,  and  Dayton 
.  has  now  fallen  into  line  in  this  respect. 
Enlarged  courses  and  higher  standards 
are  reported  in  the  training  school  of  one 
city,  and  better  program  making  on  the 
part  of  the  kindergartners  of  another. 
Indianapolis  rejoices  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  new  law  which  requires  that  every 
town  in  the  state  with  a  population  of 
over  six  thousand  shall  be  taxed  one  cent 
on  every  hundred  dollars  for  the  support 
of  public  kindergartens.  She  is  proud 
of  the  progressive  spirit  of  her  state  leg- 
islature. Louisville  hopes  to  introduce 
six  kindergartens  into  the  public  school 
system  in  the  autumn,  the  laws  of  Ken- 
tucky having  recently  been  changed  so 
as  to  make  this  possible.  The  Pittsburg 
and  Allegheny  association  receives  $25,- 
000  each  year  from  Pittsburg  toward  the 
support  of  kindergartens,  and  from  Alle- 
gheny $90  each  month  for  every  kinder- 
garten established  in  that  place:  and  it 
can  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  demands 
for  them  from  public  school  principals. 
Three  new  ones  are  to  be  opened  in  the 
autumn. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Kindergarten 
association,  comprising  eleven  smaller 
associations,  meets  by  turns  in  different 
cities,  aiming  to  elevate  and  unify  the 
standards  of  training  schools  and  kin- 
dergartens. The  delegrte  from  this  as- 
sociation was  sent  to  the  I.  K.  U.  by  her 
school  board,  with  expenses  paid  and  a 
liberal  allowance  of  pin-money!  Each 
year  brings  the  announcement  of  one,  at 
least,  of  these  fairy-tale  happenings,  in 
which  a  school  board  plays  the  princely 
part,  and  the  T.  K.  F.  always  enjoys  not 
only  the  good  fortune  of  the  grateful 
delegate  but  the  generous  courtesy  of 
the  school  board  as  well. 

^  The  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  asso- 
ciation is  raising  a  fund  of  $1500  in 
honor  of  Miss  Anna  E.  Pryan,  the  in- 
terest to  be  used  each  year  for  some  pur- 
pose decided  upon  by  the  executive 
board.  Louisville  has  founded  a  schol- 
arship in  honor  of  the  same  beloved 
leader.     Chicago  Kindergarten  Club  re- 


ports the  kindergartners  banded  together 
as  never  before,  in  this  year  of  anxiety 
and  trouble.  They  are  now  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  secure  the  continued  sup- 
port of  kindergartens  in  public  schools. 
Press  and  pulpit  are  helping  nobly. 
Grand  Rapids  rejoices  in  having  a  newly- 
elected  mayor  who  was  a  former  vice- 
president  of  its  kindergarten  association. 
Admirable  courses  of  lectures  on  educa- 
tional, literary,  and  social  subjects  by 
some  of  the  ablest  lecturers  in  the  coun- 
try have  been  enjoyed  by  cities  and  towns 
large  and  small  in  every  direction.  The 
good  received  from  Miss  Blow's  lectures 
is  acknowledged  with  enthusiasm. 

A  report  of  some  kindergarten  work 
done  in  South  Africa  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Robert  11.  Chapin,  a  niece  of  Miss  Susan 
E.  Blow.     Mrs.  Chapin  said: — 

When  we  landed  in  South  Africa  in 
'95,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  an  in- 
articulate cry, — the  cry  of  the  young  for 
guidance,  the  plastic  for  form,  the  awak- 
ening for  revelation.  One  felt  that  there 
was  a  force  struggling  for  freedom:  but 
there  was  not,  apparently,  in  that  force 
any  power  of  self-direction.  It  may  be 
that  Africa  shall  be  free;  but  England 
must  be  the  kindergartner  to  teach  her 
faith  and  self-activity.  The  present  war 
has  been  the  result  of  two  dreams, — a 
dream  of  imperious  maternity  on  the 
part  of  England  and  a  dream  of  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  Africa;  and 
strangely  enough,  the  conflict  of  these 
two  dreams  is  likely  to  bring  about  the 
realization  of  both.  England  is  trying 
a  great  new  experiment  in  education. 
We  have  had  paternal  governments  in 
the  past,  based  on  authority:  we  have 
tried,  in  America,  fraternal  government, 
bas(>d  on  equality:  and  now  England  is 
trying  a  maternal  form  of  government. 
A  mother  serves  what  she  creates,  and 
this  England  is  trying  to  do.  Africa 
was  full  of  needs  in  '95  and  is  full  of 
needs  to-day:  but  we  hope  that  England 
will  answer  those  needs  now  unhindored, 
as  she  could  not  do  then. 

When  I  questioned  myself  as  td  what 
could  be  done  in  Johannesburg  in  the 
midst  of  the  vice  and  confusion,  the  first 
sten  toward  helping  the  nation  seemed 
to  be  to  try  to  take  care  of  the  (^hildren. 
T  was  no  kindergartner,  but  kindergar- 
tens were  imperative.  Fortunaloly.  in 
inaking  the  acquaintance  of  the  primary 
teachers,  I  found  one  who  had  taken  the 
kindei-gnrten  course  in  England,  but  who 
v.'as  not  teaching.  She  consented  to  take 
charge  of  a  kindergarten,  and  that  very 
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day  I  secured  from  an  American  mis- 
sionary, Mr.  Goodenough,  permission  to 
use  his  chapel  in  the  mornings  for  a  kin- 
dergarten. In  two  weeks  we  had  thirty 
children  in  attendance.  In  three  months 
an  assistant  trained  by  Miss  Hockley  was 
able  to  carry  on  this  kindergarten  and  a 
second  was  inaugurated,  with  Miss  Hock- 
ley training  her  new  assistant  and  super- 
vising the  old.  She  traversed  the  two 
miles  between  the  two  kindergartens  on 
her  bicycle  every  morning,  giving  part 
of  her  time  to  each,  and  instructed  in  the- 
ory in  the  afternoons.  The  missionary's 
wife  and  I  helped  all  that  we  could.  At 
the  end  of  a  year,  when  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  for  a  time,  three  kindergartens,  five 
teachers  and  a  hundred  children  were 
left  in  charge  of  Miss  Hockley  and  a 
committee  of  ladies.  Returning  after  an 
absence  of  three  years,  I  round  m  exist- 
ence five  kindergartens  with  ten  teacher s 
and  nearly  four  hundred  children. 
These  were  all  free,  and  were  supported 
partly  by  the  Boer  government  and  part- 
Iv  by  English  capitalists.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  raising  the  money.  My 
argument  was  always :  "Kindergartens 
will  keep  the  children  out  of  the  streets. 
The,y  will  relieve  the  mothers  in  the 
morning  hours  when  they  have  work  to 
■do.  They  will  help  to  amalgamate  this 
conglomerate  people  and  overcome  race 
difiiculties  by  bringing  the  children  to- 
gether at  an  early  age."  Recently  I  have 
had  a  letter  containing  the  information 
that  Mr.  Sargent,  the  English  commis- 
sioner of  education  for  the  Transvaal, 
wishes  to  have  kindergartens  in  all  lo- 
calities under  his  jurisdiction  and  to 
Tiave  ours  put  in  his  charge.  This  would 
seem  advisable.  But  T  have  had  a  dream 
that  the  I.  K.  T^.  might  be  willing  to  sup- 
port one  model  kindergarten  in  Johan- 
nesburg so  as  to  have  the  American 
standard  represented  there.  Perhaps 
this  dream  will  come  true ! 

THE  PUBLIC  MEETING,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  was  held  in  Huntington  Hall  in 
the  Rogers  Building  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology.  Mrs.  Putnam  opened  the 
meeting  by  sa.ying:  vSociologists  and  ed- 
ucators are  joining  hands  to-day  in  an 
effort  to  find  in  the  liuman  being  himself 
a  better  basis  for  life.  We  are  learning 
that  manual  work  is  a  moral  and  intellec- 
tual factor  as  well  as  a  physical  necessity 
in  right  living.  We  are  learning  that 
things  express  to  the  child  more  than 
words,  and  that  through  images  and  fig- 
ures which  have  been  wrought  into  form 


bj'  the  pupil  himself  he  has  a  clearer  idea 
of  their  content  and  worth.  She  then 
introduced  President  Henry  S.  Pritchett 
of  the  Institute  of  Technology  as  one 
standing  at  the  head  of  an  institution 
which  "gives  value  to  that  which  is  of 
value." 


ADDRESS  OF    PRESIDENT 
PRITCHETT. 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to-night  to  re- 
peat to  this  company  anew  the  cordial 
welcome  which  it  received  this  morning. 
I  am  here  not  to  make  an  address,  but 
simply  to  offer  once  more  the  hospitality 
of  the  city  of  Boston.  There  is  to  be 
had  in  New  England  thf  most  cordial 
weVome  that  man  or  woman  can  have  in 
this  country;  and  there  is  such  a  thing, 
not  only  as  social  but  intellectual  hos- 
pitality, and  we  have  tneix.  both  in 
Boston. 

Goethe  says  somewhere,  "Tell  me  the 
thing  that  is  new,  reveal  to  me  the  truth 
I  have  not  known,  make  clear  to  me  the 
thought  which  before  has  been  indistinct 
and  obscure,  and  I  will  praise  you."  This 
is  a  sort  of  intellectual  friendliness,  of 
intellectual  hospitality,  an  attitude  of 
mind  which  welcomes  either  a  new  idea 
or  an  old  idea  with  a  friendly  spirit. 

It  is  in  some  such  spirit  that  we  wel- 
come you  to  Boston  to-night.  We  shall 
be  most  happy  for  the  new  ideas  which 
you  bring;  we  shall  be  most  gratefid  for 
the  old  ideas  which  you  make  fresh;  we 
shall  be  most  hospitable  to  all  the  ideas 
with  which  you  are  good  enough  to  fa- 
vor us. 

I  wish  also  to  repeat  this  welcome  on 
the  part  of  the  institutions  of  learning 
about  Boston.  If  the  idea  for  which  the 
kindergarten  stands  has  been  significant 
at  all.  if  it  has  had  power  in  the  world, 
it  has  been  not  so  much  because  its  great 
founder  dealt  with  children,  not  so  much 
because  he  instituted  a  series  of  schools 
which  should  make  child  life  more  pleas- 
ant and  more  hopeful,  but  also  because 
the  system  which  he  introduced  has 
brought  in  a  new  conception  of  unity  in 
education,  a  new  conceiition  of  the  fact 
that  there  runs  through  all  training  a 
certain  thread  of  consistency,  a  certain 
true  ideal  of  purpose,  a  certain  unity  of 
instruction,  whether  the  person  to  be  in- 
structed be  a  child  or  an  adult.  If  there 
is  one  service  which  may  well  be  ren- 
dered to  education  in  the  United  States 
*  to-day,  one  service  which  needs  the  doing 
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above  all  others  perhaps,  it  is  that  there 
should  come  into  our  educational  effort 
some  conception  of  unity  of  purpose, 
something  which  may  bring  together  un- 
der common  impulses,  under  common 
purpose,  all  the  varied  efforts  of  instruc- 
tion and  education  which  have  been  so 
fruitfully  pursued  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  If  your  association  can  help 
in  that  respect,  if  it  can  bring  to  us  a 
new  conception  of  that  unity  of  purpose 
which  runs  through  all  education,  we 
shall  thanlv  you  most  heartily  and  most 
f  er  v^ently. 

Professor  Ladd  says  in  his  book  on 
Higher  Education  that  while  there  are 
American  universities,  no  one  can  tell 
what  an  American  university  is.  In  a 
certain  sense  that  is  true.  The  name 
"university"  in  the  United  States  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  certain  kind  of 
work  or  a  certain  kind  of  institution. 
The  name  is  borne  now  by  some  hun- 
dreds of  schools  in  this  country,  and  it 
has  been  in  many  cases  adopted  on  that 
principle  of  faith  which  Paul  expressed 
so  well  when  he  said,  "Faith  is  the  sub- 
stance of  things  hoped  for,"  and  more 
particularly,  I  think,  when  he  said  it  is 
"the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

There  has,  however,  in  the  last  twelve 
or  twenty  years,  come  into  our  stronger 
institutions — those  few  which  really  de- 
serve the  name  of  university— a  concep- 
tion different  from  that  which  is  held  in 
Europe,  a  conception  of  a  university  con- 
sisting of  a  graduate  school  resting  upon 
a  college  and  sometimes  upon  a  scientific 
school  as  well.  That  which  interests 
those  of  serious  thought  to-day  is,  "Will 
there  be  found  in  this  institution  that 
spirit  of  scholarship,  that  spirit  of  de- 
votion to  the  scholar's  work,  which  shall 
not  only  crown  it  as  a  place  of  instruc- 
tion but  shall  serve  also  as  an  inspiration 
for  all  institutions  which  come  below  it?" 

In  the  university  itself  one  finds  very 
different  kinds  of  conceptions  as  to  what 
the  university  ought  to  do.  Some  sci- 
ences are  represented,  others  not  repre- 
sented. Theology  seems  to  have  dropped 
out  altogether.  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
feel  that  in  the  end  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  take  it  into  the  technical  schools 
as  a  branch  of  applied  science;  for,  after 
all,  if  theology  is  the  science  of  religion 
and  if  religion  stands  for  the  divine  life 
in  the  individual  human  soul,  then  there 
is  no  science  which  needs  to  be  applied 
more  directly  and  more  quickly  than  that 
of  theology;  and  if  the  technical  school' 


stands  for  work  in  applied  science,  I  do 
not  see  why  theology  might  not  well  find 
a  place  in  the  technical  school. 

In  the  study  of  this  unity  of  purpose 
which  ought  to  run  through  our  educa- 
tional system,  science  may  furnish  at 
least  one  consideration  which  ought  to  be 
of  great  service,  and  that  consideration  is 
one  that  comes  out  of  the  very  nature  of 
scientific  study  itself.  What  is  the  sci- 
entific method,  and  what  is  the  scientific 
spirit?  Do  they  stand  simply  for  the 
expertness  which  brings  about  a  given 
result,  or  is  there  a  principle  deeper  than 
all  this  utilitarian  application  which 
may  serve  as  a  basis  of  educational  ef- 
fort ?  I  think  if  one  examines  the  scien- 
tific man,  whether  an  individual  ex- 
plorer in  science,  a  great  master  in  sci- 
ence, or  that  larger  number  of  scientific 
men  who  stand  back  of  both  of  these  and 
yet  share  somewhat  of  their  spirit  and 
effort,  he  finds  that  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple in  all  scientific  work  is  not  the 
ability  to  observe,  not  the  ability  to  pur- 
sue with  untiring  energy  this  or  that 
investigation,  not  the  ability  to  carry  the 
results  to  the  greatest  refinement, — it 
includes  all  these,  but  it  includes  one 
thing  more,  and  that  is  an  intellectual 
sincerity  which  not  only  follows  the 
truth  but  is  willing  to  follow  the  inves- 
tigation and  the  truth  which  that  in- 
vestigation brings  out  whithersoever  it 
leads.  And  if  there  is  to  be  a  study  of 
our  manifold  system  of  education  which 
may  hope  to  bring  out  in  this  twentieth 
century  some  sort  of  unity  of  purpose, 
which  may  reach  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  university,  and  bring  about  a  more 
generous,  more  uniform,  and  more  sys- 
tematic effort  to  educate,  then  science 
may  hope  to  contribute  this  much  to- 
ward it :  that  in  that  effort  there  may  be 
brought  the  scientific  method — the  meth- 
od which  stands  for  intellectual  sincerity, 
the  method  which  asks  not  only  to  know 
the  truth,  but  also  to  follow  the  truth 
wherever  truth  may  lead.  If  we  examine 
our  educational  system  tinder  such  a 
spirit,  we  may  hope  to  come  to  a  plan 
which  may  not  only  fit  men  for  citizen- 
ship, but  may  through  their  scholarship 
fit  men  for  that  life  which  leads  to  the 
highest  form  of  spiritual  freedom. 

The  next  speaker  was  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard  University.  In  presenting 
him,  Mrs.  Putnam  referred  to  the  grad- 
ual application  which  is  being  mpde  by 
parents  and  teachers  of  the  principle  of 
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self-activity  for  which  Froebel  stands, 
and  of  the  greater  thought  that  is  being 
given  to  the  phice  wliich  work,  mental 
and  manual,  holds  in  relation  to  the  es- 
sence of  man  and  to  his  destiny.  She 
said  that  kindergartners,  always  glad  to 
hear  great  men  on  great  subjects,  were 
especially  happy  in  listening  to  those 
who  stand  beyond  the  immediate  field  of 
the  kindergarten,  because  truths  were 
often  thus  presented  to  them  in  a  larger 
perspective,  enabling  them  to  make  their 
own  work  better  and  to  connect  it  more 
vitally  with  that  which  is  to  follow. 

After  the  appreciative  applause  given 
to  President  Eliot's  address  (see  page 
590),  Mrs.  Putnam  introduced  Miss 
Blow  as  one  whose  labors  of  love  and  de- 
voted study  in  and  for  the  kindergarten 
were  known  throughout  the  East,  West, 
North  and  South,  and  who  had  organized 
the  first  public  school  kindergartens  in 
America.  Miss  Blow  was  most  cordially 
received  and  delivered  her  masterly  pa- 
per with  beautiful  clearness  and  force. 
This  paper,  on  The  Ideal  of  Nurture,  is 
the  opening  article  in  this  number  of 
Kindergarten  Review. 

While  this  program  was  being  carried 
out,  the  people  who  had  been  unable  to 
get  into  Huntington  Hall  were  accom- 
modated in  an  adjoining  room,  thanks  to 
the  alert  kindness  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship, 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  and 
the  Union's  "right  hand  man"  in  count- 
less ways  throughout  the  convention. 
President  Pritchett  was  so  obliging  as  to 
repeat  his  address  to  this  overflow  au- 
dience. Miss  Bertha  Payne  of  Chicago 
having  held  the  meeting  together  until 
his  arrival.  Dr.  Winship  then  reported 
some  parts  of  President  Eliot's  address, 
and  Miss  Laura  Fisher  read  a  slightly 
condensed  version  of  Miss  Blow's  paper. 

TWO  ROUND  TABLES,  if  the  large  num- 
bers in  attendance  would  not  prohibit 
the  use  of  that  term,  were  held  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  the  first  one  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  chapel  of  Emmanuel  Church,  Mrs. 
M.  B.  Page  of  Chicago  leading.  The 
addresses  follow. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  RAISE  THE  STAND- 
ARD FOR  INSTRUMENTAL  Ml- 
SIC    IN    THE   KINDERGARTEN? 

Bv  Calvin  B.  Cai»y. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  suggest  a 
reformation, — the  reformation  of  the 
conception  of  music  as  being  instrumen- 


tal or  vocal.  Those  are  convenient  terms 
and  rightful  terms;  but  they  carry  with 
them,  as  they  are  used,  a  very  false  im- 
pression. Music  is  music.  Geometry  is 
geometry,  whether  you  use  colored  chalks 
or  a  lead  pencil,  or  whether  you  put 
sticks  together  in  making  your  demon- 
strations. Music  is  music.  The  mere 
instrument  of  your  objectification  of 
thought  is  not  what  determines  the  thing. 
Let  us  look  upon  music  as  music,  wheth- 
er you  propose  to  manifest  it  with  one 
instrument  that  you  call  a  vocal  appa- 
ratus, or  another  instrument  that  you 
call  a  pianoforte,  or  another  that  you 
call  a  violin,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  That 
has  nothing  to  do  essentially  with  the 
fact  that  music  is  an  idea  in  itself,  in- 
volving certain  elemental  ideas  which 
must  be  conceived  before  they  can  be 
brought  forth. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  that  another 
reformation  is  quite  consistent  with  this, 
and  that  is,  to  reform  the  thought  that 
music  in  the  kindergarten  is  to  be  an 
accompaniment  of  or  an  incitement  to 
various  forms  of  action, — cutting  grass, 
sowing  seed,  and  various  genuflections  of 
the  body.  Not  that  I  would  separate 
music  from  those  things  in  practical  op- 
eration. It  is  certainly  pleasanter  for 
people  to  march  when  the  drum  is  going, 
and  there  is  something  in  certain  forms 
of  musical  thought  that  does  lend  an  ele- 
ment of  helpfulness  to  the  child  as  he 
goes  through  his  motions  of  mowing  the 
grass,  turning  the  spinning  wheel,  etc.; 
but  that  is  not  the  essential  function  of 
music,  and  the  child  must  know  that  that 
is  not  the  essential  function  of  music. 
To  me  that  is  one  of  tlic  most  important 
points  in  the  reformation,  as  the  basis 
for  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
music. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  that  music  must 
be  separated  from  another  misconception, 
and  that  is,  that  it  is  something  by 
which  to  picture  things  to  people,  to  tell 
stories,  to  give  the  child  an  idea  that  he 
is  gallo])ing  through  tlio  air  on  a  broom- 
stick, or  that  he  is  i)ursuing  a  rabbit  with 
a  gun.  While  there  may  be  certain  ele- 
ments in  certain  forms  of  musical 
thought  that  may  lend  color  to  that  idea, 
music  actually  does  nothing  of  the  kind, 
never  can  do  it,  and  never  was  made  to 
do  it.  It  is  not  what  music  was  intended 
for,  and  music  does  not  grow  out  of  any 
such  conception.  Its  origin  is  not  to  be 
found  in  those  ibings,  hcwevcr  mucli  you 
may  associate  it  with  them.  To  me  tliat 
is  another  essential  reformation. 
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Another  reformation  in  the  conception 
of  music  has  to  do  with  the  idea  that  it 
is  something  for  coddling  the  feelings  of 
the  children,  for  cultivating  a  lot  of 
emotionality  which  comes  to  be,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  sentimental  bosh  with 
no  true  feeling  in  it.  There  is  no  idea 
in  God's  universe  that  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  heart  of  man  as  well  as  the 
head  of  man ;  but  to  put  music  up  as  a 
special  means  of  awakening  and  culti- 
vating superficial  emotional  feeling  is  to 
me  a  very  pernicious  thing.  I  use  that 
word  advisedly.  It  has  had  a  pernicious 
effect  throughout  all  the  history  of  music. 
And  you  know  that  out  of  that  perni- 
cious effect  has  grown  the  stigma  that 
attaches  to  the  name  of  musician  in  so 
many  thousands  of  cases,  a  stigma  that 
should  not  attach  to  it,  and  would  not 
attach  to  it  if  music  were  understood  to 
be  what  it  really  is. 

On  the  other  side,  I  bespeak  now  for 
music  in  this  reformation  the  cultivation 
of  music,  on  the  part  of  the  child,  for 
music's  own  sweet  sake.  I  mean  that  mu- 
sic must  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  infi- 
nite ideas  involved  in  the  consciousness 
of  man  because  involved  in  the  eternal 
mind  of  God ;  and  that  its  own  self  is  the 
thing  to  be  known,  understood  and  loved, 
cultivated  and  developed.  All  our  ideas 
form  one  brotherhood  in  consciousness, 
and  you  cannot  touch  one  idea  without 
vibrating  millions  of  strings  in  human 
thought  and  feeling.  Consequently, 
when  you  touch  a  beautiful  thing  like 
music,  you  touch  thousands  of  responsive 
chords  in  the  child's  heart.  The  essen- 
tial thing,  then,  is  to  bring  the  child  to 
love  music  not  because  it  cultivates  his 
emotions,  not  because  it  helps  him  to 
mow  grass  better  or  to  march  better,  not 
because  it  tells  him  any  story  but  its 
own  sweet  story, — its  own  beauty  and 
loveliness  and  goodness, — but  because  it 
is  just  as  distinct  and  definite  an  idea 
as  any  other  idea  in  the  universe  of  in- 
finite love  and   intelligence. 

Now,  let  us  consider  some  things 
which  may  seem  to  be  more  practical 
than  this,  although  this  to  me  is  the  most 
practical, — some  things  that  we  may  do, 
perhaps.  I  want  to  bespeak  a  reform, 
first,  ill  one  asi)ect  of  the  vocal  music,  so 
called.  Most  of  the  children,  when  they 
,go  to  the  kindergarten,  have  had  expe- 
rience in  language.  They  have  been  able 
to  ask  their  mamma  for  cookies;  they 
have  been  able  to  say  that  they  wanted 
to  go  out  to  play,  that  they  wanted  to  do 


this,  to  do  that.  They  have  heard  lan- 
guage in  the  family  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  their  entry  into  tlie  kindergar- 
ten. You  present  to  those  children  a 
verse  of  poetry,  and  they  are  able  to  take 
it  in.  They  may  not  know  what  it  means, 
just  as  they  may  not  understand  whether 
a  horse  has  horns  or  not;  that  does  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  They  take 
in  the  sound  of  the  words  and  are  able 
to  repeat  them,  and  they  repeat  them 
quite  fluently.  Now,  a  mistake  is  made 
right  there,  because  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  child  takes  in  the  mere  sounds 
of  words  and  repeats  them.  We  are  apt 
to  think  that  the  child  takes  in  a  melody 
with  just  the  same  clearness  and  positive- 
ness;  but  that  is  not  so.  The  average 
child  in  the  kindergarten  does  not  take 
in  an  abstract  thing  like  a  melody  in  any 
such  way,  because  he  has  had  no  expe- 
rience like  that.  He  has  not  known  how, 
he  does  not  know  how,  to  listen  to  a  mel- 
ody. There  has  been  no  initiative  in  his 
own  consciousness  to  the  utterance  of 
melody  as  there  has  been  to  language. 
His  desires  for  different  things  that  he 
loves, — for  flowers,  for  his  cookies, — all 
his  home  relations  and  larger  social  re- 
lations have  been  an  initiative  motive 
toward  tue  use  of  language.  He  comes 
to  that  problem  in  the  kindergarten  in 
an  entirely  different  condition  of  thought 
from  what  he  does  to  the  problem  of  tak- 
ing in  a  melody.  Because  a  few  of  the 
children  seem  to  catch  the  melody  quite 
clearly,  and  because  you  know  that  they 
are  singing  something  of  the  same  mel- 
ody, because  as  a  whole  there  seems  to 
be  a  general  effect  like  that  melody,  you 
seem  to  think  that  the  child  has  caught 
the  melody  really;  but  my  experience  in 
connection  with  many  children  from  the 
kindergarten  has  proven  to  me  that  the 
music  of  the  kindergarten  has  had  a 
confusing  effect  upon  the  majority  of 
the  children,  and  that  they  do  not  so 
readily  catch  melodies  as  many  children 
who  have  not  been  in  the  kindergarten 
at  all. 

This  is  no  criticism  of  the  kindergar- 
ten, per  se.  I  am  simply  noting  points 
that  need  to  be  looked  after  very  care- 
fully in  the  kindergarten  work.  In 
regard  to  the  vocal  music,  see  to 
it  that  the  child  is  given  melodies 
that  he  can  think  of  actually  as 
melodies,  no  matter  whether  he  thinks 
the  words  with  them  or  not.  Be- 
gin to  find  out  whether  the  chil- 
dren do  really  conceive  melodies;  wheth- 
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er  they  are  able  really  to  think  a  melody 
clearly  and  positively, — -because  that  is 
the  simplest  thing  in  music  to  think.  If 
they  cannot  think  that,  they  cannot  think 
anything,  so  far  as  music  is  concerned ; 
because  they  have  not  got  any  music 
until  they  get  the  melody.  The  reforma- 
ticgii  that  1  wish  to  suggest  in  regard  to 
what  is  called  instrumental  music  is  that 
the  music  selected  should  be  simple. 
Simple;  but  that  is  not  to  say  inane. 
Simplicity  and  inanity  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent things.  I  mean  simplicity  in  this 
respect :  that  the  child  is  able  to  grasp 
it.  Do  not  throw  at  him,  as  it  were,  a 
whole  paragraph  of  Shakespeare's  "To  be 
or  not  to  be"  at  one  fell  swoop  and  expect 
the  dear  child  to  take  it  all  in  and  un- 
derstand it;  but  present  him  with  a  sim- 
ple statement,  a  simple  melodic  state- 
ment, that  he  can  get  some  idea  of.  The 
instrumental  music  that  is  used  in  the 
kindergarten  must  be  simple  in  respect 
to  melody. 

As  I  have  said,  my  idea  is  that  you 
ought  to  get  the  children  to  love  music 
for  music's  sake,  that  is,  to  understand 
music    in    itself.     If    a    child    listens    to 
some  musical  composition  and  goes  away 
without  the  slightest  impression  having 
been  made  upon  him  of  the  melody,  how 
can  you  expect  him  to  understand  any- 
thing  else?      You    say,   "Well,   why   not 
rhythm?"     That  is  all  right,  but  that  is 
not  music.     I  am  talking  of  music.     If 
you  are  giving  him  music  for  the  pur- 
pose   of    cultivating    a    mere    sense    of 
rhythm,  that  is   one  thing;   but  we   are 
talking    about    raising   the    standard   of 
music,  not  of  rhythm.     That  needs  ele- 
vating badly,   but   that  is   not   now  the 
specific  thing.     So  I  say  let  the  music  be 
simple,   so   that    a   child   can   know   that 
there  is  melody  in  it,  that  he  can  begin 
to  feel  it,  to  take  it  in,  to  sing  it  pos- 
sibly, or  at  least  to  sing  snatches  of  it, 
and  go  home  and  report  it  to  his  parents 
just  as  he  would  go  home  and  report  a 
part  of  a  story  to  them.     But  no,  we  are 
apt  to  give  the  child  something  that  we 
think   will  excite  his   imagination,  that 
will  suggest  to  him  that  he  is  on  a  skat- 
ing party   or   on   a   hunting  expedition, 
and    make    him    go    home    and    tell    his 
mother  whether  they  were  hunting  hares 
or  horses  or  kangaroos,  instead  of  making 
him  go  home  and  report  music  by  sing- 
ing bits  of  melody,  showing  that  he  has 
caught  actual  music. 

Simplicity,  then,  does  not  mean  in- 
anity. We  must  select  music  that  has 
musical   integrity,   musical  purity,   that 


quality  which  we  attribute  to  literature 
when  we  speak  of  good,  strong,  healthy 
literature.  Take  the  music,  for  instance, 
of  such  a  dear  old  man  as  Carl  Keinecke, 
a  composer  who  is  familiar  to  every  kin- 
dergartner,  I  believe, — certainly  as  famil- 
iar as  Hans  Christian  Andersen  is  in  lit- 
erature, and  who  can  be  paralleled  to 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  as  perhaps  no 
other  man  that  I  know  of  in  music  can 
be.  Eeinecke  is  the  Hans  Cliristian 
Andersen  in  music.  Now,  the  music 
which  such  a  man  as  Reinecke  presents 
to  us  is  simple,  simple  so  that  a  child 
can  get  some  grasp  of  it;  but  often- 
times even  Remecke's  music  is  too  strong 
meat  for  the  children.  We  have  some- 
times got  to  take  a  simpler  form  of 
thought  still  than  that.  But  it  does  not 
need  to  degenerate  into  anything  that  is 
namby-pamby  or  silly.  There  is  plenty 
of  pure,  sweet,  strong,  healthy  music  in 
the  world  to-day,  brought  forth  by  strong, 
healthy  musical  minds,  that  can  be  found 
for  the  children. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point  of  sim- 
plicity and  strength.  I  know  of  Schu- 
mann's "Papillons"  being  chosen  for 
playing  to  children,  because,  the  word 
"butterflies"  being  on  the  outside  of  it, 
the  children  were  supposed  to  be  able  to 
know  and  understand  and  like  it.  You 
might  just  as  well  throw  Hamlet  at  the 
children  in  Shakespeare's  origintd  forni, 
just  exactly.  Schumann  wrote  the  music 
before  he  ever  put  the  word  "Papillons" 
there,  just  as  he  wrote  all  of  his  kinder- 
garten songs  before  he  put  names  to 
them;  and  he  had  to  hunt  very  hard,  as 
he  wrote  to  the  lady  who  afterward  be- 
came his  wife,  to  find  names  for  them; 
and  was  not  always  certain  that  he  had 
found  the  right  names,  either.  So  that 
shows  how  absurd  it  is  to  think  that, 
Schumann  put  up  a  picture  before  his 
mind  when  writing  these.  They  came 
to  his  mind  as  butterfly  efliusions, — that 
is,  more  pastimes  of  the  hour, — but  some 
•  of  them  are  very  deep. 

Music  for  the  kindergarten,  then, 
must  be  able  to  associate  itself  with  child 
experience,  as  distinct  from  adult  expe- 
rience. Convinced  of  this,  what  should 
you  consider  next?  I  want  to  have  you, 
next,  destroy  the  idea  that  anyone  is 
good  enough  to  play  to  the  children.  You 
might  just  as  well  say  that  any  picture 
is  good  enough  for  the  children.  The 
distorted  pictures  that  are  i.flen  given  to 
the  children  at  the  pianoforte  are  about 
equal  to  the  distorted  pictures  that  you 
see  in  the  Sunday  newspapers  and  on  the 
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billboards.  That  it  is  better  to  give  the 
children  anything  rather  than  nothing 
at  all  is  the  worst  kind  of  a  lie.  You 
might  say  the  same  thing  in  regard  to 
the  billboard  pictures  and  the  Sunday 
newspaper  pictures  I  But  we  know  that 
that  is  not  true  at  all. 

We  must  insist,  therefore,  finally,  that 
the  one  who  goes  to  the  kindergarten  to 
present  music  to  the  children  should  be 
a  musician,  and  that  involves  a  great 
deal.  It  involves  the  ability  on  the  part 
pf  the  individual  to  think  music  truth- 
fully, so  that  he  shall  not  batter  the  chil- 
dren's ears  with  thousands  of  false  tones ; 
and  he  must  at  least  have  skill  enough 
to  present  the  tones.  I  sometimes  think 
it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  if  pianolas 
were  put  into  the  kindergartens,  for  then 
all  the  tones  would  certainly  be  there, 
every  one  of  them,  and  they  would  be 
there  at  the  right  time,  too  I  The  music 
must  be  presented  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual intelligently  and  not  merely 
literally.  He  must  not  only  put  in  all 
the  tones,  but  he  must  understand  the 
melody  and  the  harmony  and  the  rhythm 
and  be  able  to  put  them  together  log- 
ically, presenting  some  logical  thought, 
as  well  as  mere  passing  of  tones.  He 
must  be  able  to  present  it  poetically. 
He  must  understand  the  character  and 
the  heart  of  music. 


do  training  teachers  themselves,  how  far 
short  they  fall  of  the  standard  which 
they  hold  steadfastly  before  their  own 
minds." 


In  response  to  Mr.  Cady's  request  for 
questions,  Mrs.  Page  asked  what  Mr. 
Cady  thought  ought  to  be  done  when 
kindergartners  who  were  acceptable  in  all 
other  respects  had  had  no  musical  train- 
ing. To  this  Mr.  Cady  replied  by  mak- 
ing a  parallel  inquiry:  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  anybody  in  the  kinder- 
'  garten  who  is  trying  to  do  something 
with  mathematics  and  yet  does  not  vm- 
derstand  mathematics?  How  shall  we 
raise  the  standard  of  music  in  the  kin- 
dergarten ?     Study  music. 

Miss  Patty  S.  Hill  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, prefaced  the  reading  of  her  paper 
by  saying  frankly:  "I  think  it  is  rather 
cruel  for  training  teachers  to  be  asked  to 
tell  what  kind  of  people  training  teachers 
ought  to  be,  and  I  find  that  supervisors 
feel  the  same  way  about  their  subject  I 
Trying  to  deal  with  mine  in  an  abso- 
lutely impersonal  manner,  I  found,  when 
I  had  finished,  that  I  had  walked  over 
myself  rough  shod!  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  standard  is  necessarily  an 
ideal  one,  and  that  no  people  realize  a.s 


WHAT  SHALL  BE  THE  STAXDARD 
OF  REQUIREMENTS  AND  EX- 
PERIENCE FOR  TRAIXIXG- 
TEACHERS? 

Bt  Patty  S.   Hill. 

In  handling  so  delicate  a  problem  as 
this,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
standard  referred  to  is  necessarily  an 
ideal  one;  and  that  no  people  realize  as 
do  training  teachers  themselves  how  far 
short  we  fall  of  the  standard  which  we 
hold  steadfastly  before  our  own  minds. 

Training  teachers,  like  all  other  weak 
human  beings,  have  to  strive  to  approxi- 
mate this  ideal  as  nearly  as  possible  and 
to  keep  an  even  balance  between  their 
humility  and  their  courage  in  their  daily 
effort  to  climb  nearer  to  the  ideal  stand- 
ard. 

In  turning  this  subject  over  in  my 
mind  there  seemed  to  be  three  absolutely 
necessary  requirements  and  experiences 
for  a  training  teacher  to  even  approxi- 
mate the  standard  of  what  a  training 
teacher  should  be. 

First.  She  should  have  a  good,  all- 
round  education  before  she  begins  her 
professional  preparation  in  the  training 
class. 

Second.  She  should  have  the  fullest 
and  most  thorough  professional  prepara- 
tion possible  in  a  first  class  training 
school. 

Itiird.  After  graduation,  she  should 
have  a  fvdl  apprenticeship  in  working 
with  children  under  a  broad-mindeil 
supervisor,  where  she  can  show  her  abil- 
ity to  accept  suggestions  from  and  work 
under  a  supervisor,  while  maintaining 
her  own  individuality  and  freedom  in  so 
doing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we,  who  are  train- 
ing the  training  teachers  of  the  future, 
should  have  our  eyes  open  to  discover 
the  distinctive  features  and  possibilities 
of  future  training  teachers  who  shall  be 
better  than  ourselves. 

What  are  the  distinctive  earmarks  by 
which  we  may  hope  to  find  future  train- 
ing teachers  ?  Of  course,  each  of  us  has 
her  own  individual  ideas  along  this  line ; 
but,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  being  i)er- 
sonal,  I  will  tell  you  of  some  of  the 
.methods  I  am  usinsr  in  the  "still  hunt" 
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for  the  training  teachers  of  the  future, 
taking  the  three  absolute  requirements 
and  experiences  given  above,  in  the  order 
presented. 

First.  I  watch  with  peculiar  interest 
the  young  women  who  enter  the  class 
with  the  best  educational  equipment — 
for  example,  our  college  women;  because 
this  college  equipment  is  in  itself  good 
soil  from  which  future  training  teachers 
should  be  expected  to  grow.  Yet, 
although  this  is  true,  it  is  often  a  dis- 
appointment to  find  that,  while  condu- 
cive to  this  future,  it  does  not  by  any 
means  insure  it. 

I  think  the  good  education  (not  neces- 
sarily a  college  education)  before  pro- 
fessional training  to  be  quite  essential: 
because  the  future  training  teacher 
should  not  receive  her  first  great  concep- 
tions of  life  and  truth  from  her  kinder- 
garten training,  but  rather  find  it  veri- 
fied there  with  opportunities  to  apply  it 
in  her  kindergarten  training.  Her  point 
of  view  will  necessarily  be  broader,  and 
she  will  never  be  tempted  to  think  that 
the  kindergarten  contains  all  of  truth, 
as  her  less  fortunately  equipped  class- 
mates are  tempted  to  do  by  their  first 
glimpses  of  those  great  inspiring  truths 
of  life  which  the  kindergarten  training 
almost  invariably  reveals. 

Second.  Under  the  second  head — that 
is,  the  thorough  professional  training  in 
a  first  class  training  school — come  daily 
opportunities  to  discover  the  qualities  of 
future  training  teachers. 

Let  us  watch  for  the  scientific  grasp 
of  the  general  principles  of  genetic  psy- 
chology and  pedagogy,  an  ability  to 
evolve  sound  methods  in  the  light  of 
these  truths,  to  see  small  things  from  a 
large  point  of  view.  Even  in  the  train- 
ing class  she  must  prove  her  ability  to 
think  for  herself,  not  accepting  without  a 
challenge  all  the  statements  made  by  the 
authorities  studied  or  by  the  training 
teacher. 

She  must  manifest  a  generous,  broad 
conception  of  theory,  combined  with  a 
practical  common  sense  in  its  applica- 
tion to  practice. 

She  must  give  evidence  of  her  ability 
to  grasp  the  great  truths  of  Froebel  and 
to  interpret  his  philosophy  and  methods 
in  the  light  of  the  great  educators  who 
preceded  him,  and  that  wonderful  groiip 
of  sciences  which  have  practically  arisen 
since  Froebel's  day.  These  will  open 
her  eyes,  as  nothing  else  can,  to  the 
greatness  of  Froebel,  and  yet  will  keep 
her  from  being  blinded  to  those  limita- 


tions which  must  accompany  the  revela- 
tions of  any  human  mind. 

Last,  but  not  least,  her  personality 
must  be  studied,  her  influence  and  ability 
with  the  children,  her  generous  relations 
with  her  classmates,  and  her  attitude 
of  independence  and  respect  toward  the 
different  members  of  the  faculty. 

2'hird.  Under  the  third  head— that  is, 
the  necessity  for  a  long  apprenticeship 
with  children  after  graduation — the 
supervisor  has  her  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover what  she  considers  good  material 
for  future  training  teachers. 

In  my  own  work,  where  I  have  the 
double  duty  of  training  the  teachers  and 
supervising  our  kindergartens  as  well, 
the  opportunity  comes  to  me  to  study 
the  kindergartner  in  her  work  with  chil- 
dren after  her  graduation.  Here  is  the 
final  test  of  ability  as  a  future  training 
teacher,  and  certain  qualities  must  be 
exhibited  as  indications  of  this  future. 

She  must  give  evidence  of  her  ability 
to  see  and  relate  our  work  in  the  kin- 
dergarten to  the  grades  that  follow  and 
to  education  as  a  whole. 

She  must  manifest  a  tendency  to  con- 
tinue study  and  investigation  after  grad- 
uation, showing  a  desire  to  broaden  her 
intellectual  horizon  from  year  to  year  by 
studying  with  other  teachers  as  well  as 
kindergartners,  affiliating  with  the  great 
body  of  educators  generally  and  not 
confining  her  intellectual  intercourse  to 
kindergartners  alone.  We  need  to  study 
with  other  teachers  the  general  princi- 
ples of  education,  to  leave  temporarily 
our  own  little  corner  with  its  problems 
and  get  something  of  the  broad  sweep  of 
the  whole,  thus  bringing  back  new  in- 
spiration, and  a  broader  scope,  which  will 
enable  us  to  apply  large  principles  to 
our  own  department  of  education  with 
intelligence  and  zeal. 

A  receptive  mind  open  to  conviction 
should  be  one  of  the  essential  require- 
ments of  a  future  training  teacher. 
There  is  no  better  test  of  her  future. pos- 
sibilities in  this  direction  than  her  atti- 
tude toward  criticism — her  poise  and 
equilibrium  while  either  facing  or  en- 
couraging criticism  of  her  own  work  or 
that  of  the  kindergarten  at  large. 

In  her  work  with  the  children,  she 
must  be  able  to  do  her  own  thinking  and 
work  out  her  own  problems  and  methods 
independently,  with  no  slavisli  adheronce 
to  everything  taught  previously  in  her 
training  school.  She  must  be  able  to 
work  wisely  and  well  under  a  good  super- 
visor, without  loaning  unduly  upon  her: 
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and  must  subordinate  her  own  impulses 
and  idiosyncrasies  when  necessary,  while 
maintaining  her  own  independence  and 
right  to  think  and  apply  from  her  own 
convictions. 

She  must  have  a  sincere  enthusiasm, 
born  of  a  genuine  love  for  children ;  and 
also  a  deep  conviction  and  broad  concep- 
tion of  the  value  of  her  own  great  calling, 
rather  than  that  fanatical  enthusiasm 
which  is  the  result  of  a  narrow  concep- 
tion of  kindergarten  as  a  panacea  for  all 
the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir. 

She  niurt  be  able  to  meet  the  modern 
tendency  in  education  to  offer  schemes, 
fads,  and  various  ingenious  devices,  with 
that  sound  discrimination  and  common 
sense  which  is  founded  upon  a  genera^ 
knowledge  of  psychology,  philosophy  and 
pedagogy,  combined  with  her  own  con- 
victions and  experience  in  practical  work 
with  children.  This  general  knowledge 
and  her  own  common  sense  should  fortify 
her  against  the  evils  creeping  into  all  the 
new  schemes  of  education,  while  at  the 
same  time  keeping  her  open  to  receive 
the  best  that  progress  offers. 

If  student  or  volunteer  teachers  from 
training  classes  are  practicing  with  or 
under  her,  she  must  give  evidence  of  in- 
sight and  ability  to  analyze  their  work, 
combined  with  fairness  and  tact  as  a 
critic  teacher. 

Slie  must  be  fair  enough  to  see,  ac- 
knowledge and  get  the  good  in  the  ideals 
and  work  of  other  kindergartners,  who 
disagree  with  her  as  to  means  and  meth- 
ods employed  in  different  training 
schools.  She  ought  to  be  able  to  adapt 
herself  to,  and  work  harmoniously  with, 
people  who  see  and  believe  differently, 
and  learn  to  "agree  to  disagree." 

She  must  have  the  ability  to  keep  out 
of  ruts,  in  either  theory  or  practice,  by 
looking  upon  Froebel  and  his  great  work, 
not  as  completed  fifty  years  ago.  but  as 
a  vital,  evev-changing,  ever-growing  sys- 
tem of  education,  by  striving  to  climb 
nearer  to  those  inspiring  ideals  held  be- 
fore us  by  Froebel,  where  he  says  (Edu- 
cation of  Man,  page  17),  "Man,  human- 
ity in  man,  as  an  external  manifestation, 
should  therefore  be  looked  upon  not  as 
perfectly  developed,  not  as  fixed  and  sta- 
tionary, but  as  steadily  and  progressively 
growing,  in  a  state  of  ever-living  devel- 
opment, ever  ascending  from  one  stage 
of  culture  to  another  toward  its  aim, 
which  partakes  of  the  infinite  and  eter- 
nal."   

Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  supervisor  of 
kindergartens,    New    York    city,    being 


called  upon  at  the  conclusion  of  Miss- 
Hill's  paper,  spoke  of  the  necessity  for 
establishing  an  ideal  standard,  not  only 
as  a  guide  to  those  preparing  themselves 
to  become  training  teachers,  but  as  a 
guide  for  those  who  are  selecting  a  train- 
ing school.  Professors  in  colleges  have 
a  published  record.  Examinations  are 
not  to  be  all  on  one  side.  The  require- 
ments for  teachers'  licenses  of  every 
grade  in  New  York  city  are  published, 
and  have  become  already,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  a  standard  for  preparation. 
The  requirements  include  the  following 
factors  in  all  cases: — 

1.  Academic  training. 

2.  Professional,  both  general  and 
special. 

3.  Experience  (record). 

4.  Personality.  In  the  case  of  a  kin- 
dergarten training  teacher,  the  examina- 
tion would  include  also: — 

1.  The  history  and  principles  of  edu- 
cation. 

2.  The  subject  matter  of  the  kinder- 
garten. 

3.  Methods  of  teaching  the  specialty. 

4.  School  management. 

Graduation  from  college  or  univer- 
sity courses  would  be  required  as  evi- 
dence of  the  necessary  academic  train- 
ing. The  number  of  years  of  experience 
required  would  be  less  for  a  college  grad- 
uate than  for  one  not  presenting  a  col- 
lege degree.  This  matter  has  not  been 
fully  determined.  It  will  probably  be  at 
least  four  years  for  a  college  graduate, 
and  seven  or  eight  for  others,  if  indeed 
others  are  accepted  at  all.  Miss  Merrill 
said  that  it  is  especially  necessary  to 
teach  a  number  of  years  before  attempt- 
ing to  train  others,  in  order  to  get  away 
from  one's  own  training,  to  grow  strong 
enough  to  be  original.  She  quoted  a 
former  report  of  Mrs.  Putnam's  in  which 
she  said:  "No  work  can  be  enduring 
which  is  stamped  with  a  borrowed 
stamp." 

Miss  Merrill  said  that  she  would  offer 
a  slight  criticism  upon  the  subject  under 
discussion  if  it  implies  that  the  training 
is  to  be  done  by  a  single  teacher.  There 
must  be  a  faculty,  and  it  is  better  to 
have  specialists  in  kindergarten  train- 
ing associated  with  members  of  a  general 
faculty  if  possible. 

Mrs.  Page  recalled  to  the  audience  the 
great  influence  which  the  I.  K.  U.  had 
had  in  elevating  the  course  of  study  for 
training  classes  and  the  standard  of  ad- 
mission. "Now  ought  we  not  to  take 
Tip  the  question  of  the  training  teacher 
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and  raise  the  standard  in  that  direction 
also  i  The  whole  future  of  the  kinder- 
garten rests  upon  the  qualitj-  of  the 
training;  and  unless  that  training  is 
more  consciously  understood  and  raised 
year  by  year,  the  quality  of  the  kinder- 
garten will  not  be  what  it  should.  Many 
of  you  know  undoubtedly  that  there  are 
many  young  women  who  graduate  from 
their  training  schools,  never  having 
studied  at  all  some  of  the  things  that 
most  of  our  oldest  leaders  have  consid- 
ered absolute  essentials, — the  A  B  C's  of 
kindergarten  training.  I  heard  not  long 
ago  of  a  young  woman  who  wanted  to 
know  what  the  Education  of  ^lan  was. 
She  had  never  heard  of  it,  yet  she  had  a 
certificate  of  graduation  from  a  well- 
known  training  school.  It  is  time  that 
we  make  the  subject  a  matter  of  such 
common  discussion  that  everybody  shall 
agree  that  there  must  be  as  high  a  stand- 
ard as  v\'e  can  possibly  secure." 
The  topic  next  considered  was : — 


WHAT  SHALL  EE  THE  STANDARD 
OF  REQUIREMENTS  AND  EX- 
PERIENCE FOR    SUPERVISORS  V 

By    FANXIEHliLLE    CuRTIS. 

After  training  teachers  have  sent  out 
kindergartners,  and  kindergartens  have 
multiplied  in  towns  and  cities,  there  is 
a  need  of  organization  of  kindergarten 
forces,  a  working  together  for  a  common 
good  for  inspiration  and  development. 
So  the  supervisor  is  abroad  in  the  land. 

What  shall  be  the  standard  of  require- 
ments for  a  supervisor  of  kindergartens '. 

Certainly  we  will  agree  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  scholastic  education,  she 
should  have  a  high  school  training  or  its 
equivalent,  and  college  or  university 
work,  with  special  courses  iii  psychology 
and  history  of  education.  The  course  in 
psychology  should  lead  to  an  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
active  gTowing  child  and  his  psychic 
processes,  and  the  history  of  education 
should  open  a  wide  view  of  those  educa- 
tional stages  which  have  preceded  our 
own.  To  these  should  bo  added  special- 
ized training  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  kindergarten  and  a  persistent 
study  of  Froebel's  philosophy. 

These  are  the  preliminary  require- 
ments. Now  let  us  take  a  step  further 
and  let  us  consider  the  things  that  are  re- 
quired to  make  a  full-fledged  supervisor 


of  kindergartens,  (.l^ocality  and  envi- 
ronment modify  these  requirements  to 
some  degree.) 

In  a  section  in  which  the  population 
increases  rapidly  and  new  accommoda- 
tions are  being  provided,  the  supervisor 
inust  know  many  things  practically,  for 
instance,  the  best  special  construction 
for  kindergarten  rooms.  Previous  to 
this,  she,  no  doubt,  has  created  the  de- 
mand for  the  best  rooms.  If  she  is  a 
supervisor  in  the  public  schools,  she 
deals  to-day  with  the  department  of 
buildings  and  decoration;  to-morrow,  the 
department  of  kindergarten  supplies. 
Prosaic?  Yes,  at  times;  but  a  require- 
ment for  a  supervisor  is  that  she  deal 
patiently  with  details. 

It  is  required  of  a  supervisor  that  she 
know  the  best  methods  of  organizing  kin- 
dergartens. At  times,  rather  nice  per- 
sonal adjustments  must  be  made  if  she 
is  to  assign  kindergartners  and  assistant 
kindergartners  to  the  schools  in  which 
they  will  fit  best. 

It  is  also  required  of  a  supervisor  that 
she  be  a  just  custodian  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual  kindergartners  whom  she 
supervises;  constantly,  unceasingly  ar- 
ranging conditions,  upholding  the  things 
that  make  for  the  best  kindergarten 
work,  and  relentlessly  opposing  the  things 
that  retard  it. 

It  is  really  required  of  the  kindergar- 
ten supervisor  that  she  be  high  priest 
and  judge  and  arbitrator.  Are  there  ex- 
periences or  is  there  any  line  of  expe- 
rience that  will  educate  or  equip  a  super- 
visor of  the  future  to  meet  these  require- 
ments 'i 

The  question  may  not  be  one  of  at- 
tainment for  any,  but  is  certainly  one  of 
l)ressing  toward  a  goal.  To  meet,  even 
ill  a  measure,  tliese  necessary  requisi- 
tions, involves  a  previous  personal  con- 
tact with  each  and  every  phase  of  prac- 
tical kindergarten  work. 

The  young  kindergartner  has  recently 
graduated,  and  with  the  glow  of  enthu- 
siasm takes  her  first  position.  The  super- 
visor, too,  has  been  a  kindergarten  as- 
sistant. There  is  that  first  mothers' 
meeting,  when  the  young  kinder^artiier 
wondcred  if  she  would  be  able  to  express 
all  that  she  wished.  In  the  visits  in  the 
homes  the  young  kindergartner  meets 
sociological  conditions  that  may  give  her 
a  vision  of  what  tlie  kindergarten 
ideals  may  mean  to  tne  life  of  the  com- 
munity through  her  little  kindergarten. 
'J'lie  supervisor  syjnj)athizes  with  every 
])hase  of  experience  that  her  kindergart- 
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ners  may  have,  for  she  has  passed  along 
the  same  road,  and  she  knows  it  is  worth 
the  traveling. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  supervisor 
has  had,  at  some  time  in  her  experience, 
a  two-session  kindergarten,  or  has  worked 
with  young,  restless,  vitally  interested 
children  both  morning  and  afternoon. 
We  would  not  wish  her  to  have  had  this 
experience  long,  but  just  long  enough  to 
give  her  a  fair  trial  of  the  weariness,  the 
discouragement,  the  impossibility  of 
spontaneous  work,  that  press  upon  a  fine- 
grained young  woman  when  she  has 
more  than  three  hours  of  work  a  day 
with  young  children.  Is  there  a  super- 
visor whose  experience  does  not  convince 
her  that  two  sessions  over-stimulate  the 
children  and  the  kindergartner,  and  that 
the  reaction  tends,  in  time,  to  make  the 
kindergarten  formal  and  mechanical, 
and  to  lower  its  standard?  A  two-session 
kindergarten  is  the  cross  upon  which  kin- 
dergarten principles  and  ideals  of  nur- 
ture are  in  danger  of  being  crucified. 

The  training  teacher  who  gives  her 
well-trained  pupils  into  the  care  of  the 
supervisor  should  require,  nay,  demand, 
that  the  supervisor  should  make  it  pos- 
sible for  these  younger  workers  to  have 
the  incentive  to  succeed. 

The  supervisor  is  not  a  person  of  un- 
limited power  but  of  gi-eat  opportunity; 
and  if  she  is  to  have  the  loyal  support 
and  cordial  co-operation  of  her  kinder- 
gartners  in  the  life  of  service,  she  must 
have  the  courage  of  her  convictions ;  and 
without  fear  or  favor  she  must  stand  for 
those  kindergarten  principles  which 
have  been  tried  and  are  standing  the 
test. 


Miss  Mary  McCulloch  of  St.  Louis 
began  her  remarks  about  the  standard  of 
training  for  supervisors  by  recounting 
the  conditions  favorable  for  the  making 
of  the  ideal  kindergartner,  from  early 
childhood  to  the  time  when  the  position 
of  well-equipped  and  fully  developed  kin- 
dergartner who  had  passed  through  the 
various  grades  and  experiences  of  kinder- 
garten work  had  been  reached.  Being 
then  placed  as  supervisor  over  a  large 
body  of  kindergartners,  she  is  at  first  ap- 
palled, then  rallies  through  the  inspira- 
tion which  comes  to  her  from  Froebel's 
beautiful  symbol  of  the  tree  as  expressive 
of  organic  unity.  She  aspires  to  the 
realization  of  such  unity  in  the  organ- 
ization imder  her  charge.  For  this  to 
be  achieved,  each  individual  must  be  im- 


bued with  the  same  inner  principle;  for 
each  individual  the  conditions  of  growth 
must  be  favorable ;  there  must  be  a  con- 
stant renewal  of  life,  a  constant  refresh- 
ment through  noble  ideals.  Much  of  all 
this  must  come  to  the  organization 
through  the  supervisor.  She  must  have 
a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  devel- 
opment possible  in  the  nature  and  powers 
of  a  mature  person,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  a  little  child.  She  must  carry  within 
herself  cheer  and  encouragement,  and 
dispense  to  those  whom  she  visits  the  wis- 
dom gathered  by  the  way.  When  faults 
of  omission  or  commission  in  the  kinder- 
garten work  call  for  criticism,  this  must 
be  given  frankly,  in  a  sympathetic  spirit. 
The  ideal  of  unity  must  permeate  the 
kindergarten  organization  in  every  part. 
Miss  McCulloch  closed  by  quoting  a 
little  verse  which  she  thought  indicative 
of  the  ideal  supervisor's  spirit: — 

"  Make  my  mortal  dieanis  come  true 
Witli  the  good  I  fain  woiilil  do. 
If  there  be  a  weaker  one 
Give  me  strenjctli  to  help  him  on. 
Clothe  with  life  the  weak  intent, 
Let  me  be  the  thing  I  meant." 

Before  the  time  for  the  appointed 
meeting  at  Arlington  Street  Church,  the 
overflow  audience  from  Emmanuel 
chapel  gathered  there  and  listened  with 
interest  to  Mr.  Cady  as  he  gave  to  them 
also  his  suggestive  discourse  on  music. 


PARENTS'  CONFERENCE  would  have  been 
an  apt  name  for  the  second  Round  Table, 
at  half  past  ten.  This  was  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Stannard 
of  Boston,  chairman  of  the  Mothers' 
Committee  of  the  I.  K.  U.  An  over- 
whelming audience  was  present,  filling 
the  regular  seats  of  floor  and  galleries, 
occupying  footstools  in  the  aisles  and 
chancel,  and  even  sitting  on  the  round- 
ing stairways  leading  to  the  high  pulpit 
from  which  most  of  the  addresses  were 
delivered.  The  general  subject  was 
Home  Discipline.  Six  addresses  were 
given,  with  some  discussion  interspersed. 

The  addresses  follow  here  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  delivered. 


REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

By  Ear  I.  Baunes. 

All  things  in  this  world  move  in 
rhythms  of  action  and  rest.  We  are  liv- 
ing in  a  period  of  educational  rest.  The 
year  1870  was  a  period  of  new  and  great 
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ideas,  —  of  the  higher  education  of 
women,  of  manual  training,  of  the  pub- 
lic kindergarten,  of  the  new  nature 
study,  of  source  work  in  literature.  To- 
day we  are  assimilating  these  ideas  into 
an  organic  whole.  In  this  assimilating 
process  there  are  three  great  tendencies 
plainly  visible.  We  have  decided  that 
those  who  are  to  be  educated  shall  in- 
clude both  sexes,  all  races,  and  all  ages. 
It  is  no  longer  a  period  of  life  which  is 
subject  to  education,  but  all  the  years 
from  birth  to  death.  As  to  pedagogical 
theory,  it  must  in  some  way  recognize 
growth  and  development ;  evolution  is 
the  dominant  note  in  all  our  theories. 
As  to  the  source  of  knowledge,  we  are  all 
agreed  that  it  must  be  sought  in  the 
study  of  reality,  and  the  one  reality  with 
which  educators  deal  is  children,  from 
babyhood  to  old  age. 

Rewards  and  punishments  deal  with 
the  pathology  of  education.  Were  I 
dealing  with  the  hygiene  of  education,  I 
should  speak  only  of  love  and  moral 
suasion;  I  am  dealing,  however,  with  the 
medical  aspect  of  the  subject. 

This  world  of  oiirs  is  dominated  by 
inviolable  law.  Effects  produce  their 
inevitable  consequences ;  and  what  a  man 
sows  that  shall  he  surely  reap.  Why 
then  do  we  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  step 
in  between  a  child's  acts  and  their  in- 
evitable consequences  and  punish  and 
reward  ?  It  is  because  the  consequences 
are  so  slow  in  coming  and  the  world  is 
so  complex  that  .the  inevitable  results 
would  often  come  too  late  to  correct  con- 
duct, and  might  not  even  be  recognized 
when  they  came.  Hence,  we  governing 
adults  have  to  act  as  representatives  of 
Deity,  anticipating  results  and  giving 
them  to  the  children  in  terms  of  punish- 
ment and  reward  which  they  can  under- 
stand. 

If  this  is  true,  then  we  must  speak  a 
language  which  will  be  understood,  and 
minds  at  different  points  of  their  devel- 
opment imderstand  different  kinds  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  To  trace 
these  stages  we  must  examine  the  growth 
of  correction  in  the  race  and  in  growing 
children. 

In  the  history  of  the  race  we  have 
three  distinct  stages  in  the  development 
of  punishment :  Punishment  with  sav- 
ages rests  on  revenge, — it  is  getting  even 
with  the  offender;  later  on,  in  civiliza- 
tion, it  rests  on  the  attempt  to  frighten 
the  offender  and  all  would-be  offenders, 
thereby  protecting  the  law-abiding; 
among  still  more  highly  civilized  people 


it  tends  to  become  a  remedy, — a  means 
of  instructing  or  curing  imperfect  or 
diseased  minds. 

If  we  examine  a  group  of  growing 
children,  we  find  the  same  general  steps 
in  their  development.  If  we  place  before 
classes  of  different  ages  a  hypothetical 
case,  dealing  with  a  child's  life,  we  find 
that  the  youngest  children  resort  to  im- 
mediate physical  reactions,  when  asked 
what  they  would  do,  and  this  is  as  true 
in  highly  refined  homes,  where  the  whip 
is  unlaiown,  as  in  the  homes  of  the  poor 
and  ignorant.  Little  children  under- 
stand, and  tend  to  speak,  the  language  of 
immediate  physical  force.  With  every 
advancing  year  the  percentage  of  chil- 
dren who  would  resort  to  force  dies  out 
and  is  gradually  supplanted  by  appeals 
to  reason  and  higher  motives. 

In  our  treatment  of  children  to-day, 
I  take  it,  no  one  would  uphold  punish- 
ment inflicted  simply  to  get  even  with 
the  child;  revenge  is  unworthy  the  man 
who  has  the  care  of  a  child  \\\  his  hands. 
So,  too,  any  punishment  inflicted  simply 
to  frighten  a  child  would  be  considered 
unworthy  of  any  intelligent  parent  or 
teacher,  unless  the  fear  aroused  was 
looked  upon  as  an  element  necessary  to 
the  child's  well-being  or  to  the  protection 
of  his  fellows.  All  punishment,  we  say, 
should  be  remedial  in  its  nature;  hence, 
any  punishment  which  leaves  the  child 
in  a  worse  state  of  mind  than  it  found 
him — which  leaves  him  ugly  and  re- 
vengeful, or  cowardly  and  hopeless — is 
wrong,  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  intelligent  teacher,  has  been  a  fail- 
ure. What  the  child  ought  to  feel  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  Our  prob- 
lem is  the  same  as  that  of  the  physician : 
How  has  the  remedy  which  we  have  ap- 
plied actually  affected  the  patient?  Has 
it  left  him  better  or  worse  than  he  was 
before  ? 

Our  study  seems  to  show  that  young 
children  understand  and  will  respond  to 
immediate  physical  force  in  punishment, 
and  that  this  should  be  gradually  sup- 
planted by  reason.  But  in  this  paper  we 
are  discussing  only  pathology;  we  are 
seeking  medicine,  not  food.  If  either  the 
physical  or  the  moral  nature  of  a  child 
becomes  diseased  and  needs  medicine,  it 
is  because  the  parents  were  ignorant  or 
careless.  Since  we  are  none  of  us  omnis- 
cient, we  shall  continue  to  have  disease, 
and  medicines  must  be  used.  Our  busi- 
ness is  to  prevent  the  need ;  if  we  fail  in 
that,  we  must  use  remedies  that  are 
effective. 
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MORAL  SUASION. 
By  Mrs.  Rohert  H.  Ciiai'in. 

In  the  story  of  Prometheus  the  au- 
thority of  Jupiter  is  overthrown  by  the 
willingness  of  Prometheus  to  suffer. 

Whenever  authority  is  based  on  pun- 
ishment we  take  this  risk,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  will  of  the  child  is  developed 
the  risk  of  this  overthrow  becomes 
greater.  Moreover,  if  a  child  chooses  to 
suffer  to  gain  its  point  and  we  are  baf- 
fled in  our  authority  based  on  punish- 
ment, it  is  too  late  to  resort  to  moral 
suasion  based  on  love. 

Again,  in  the  history  of  Judaism  and 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  we  see  law 
giving  place  to  mercy  and  compassion  as 
a  means  of  educating  the  race.  Develop- 
ment through  moral  suasion  is  ideal  edu- 
cation. Punishment  is  the  inevitable 
destiny  of  an  evil  tendency  that  has  not 
been  overcome.  Moral  suasion  is  the  best 
means  of  overcoming  evil  tendencies. 

The  vital  essence  of  -moral  suasion  is 
love;  therefore  moral  suasion  is  peculiar- 
ly the  maternal  method  or  the  method  of 
those  who  have  the  gift  of  sympathy,  and 
such  are  the  only  true  educators. 

A  right  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
ent is  the  great  necessity.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  calm,  gentle  firmness  in 
regard  to  the  right  invariably  prevails; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  calm,  gentle  firm- 
ness can  cause  wrong  to  prevail,  nor  that 
vehement,  aggressive  insistence  helps 
right  to  prevail;  and  herein  lies  the  pro- 
tection of  the  child.  Two  great  necessi- 
ties for  an  educator  are  to  be  right  and 
to  feel  right,  but  one  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  other.  To  be  on  the  defensive 
suggests  being  in  the  wrong.  To  assert 
too  vehemently  assumes  opposition  and 
so  creates  it,  and  punishment  is  resorted 
to  to  overcome  this  opposition. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  will  cite  a 
personal  experience  which  I  believe  to  be 
typical.  It  was  my  custom  to  send  my 
three-year-old  boy  to  bed  by  affectionate 
suggestion  rather  than  command,  and  ho 
had  always  responded.  On  one  occasion, 
due  to  the  influence  of  a  believer  in  the 
assertion  of  authority,  I  said  with  em- 
phasis :  "Baby,  go  to  bed !"  For  the  first 
and  only  time  in  his  life  he  turned  and 
said :  "I  won't !"  The  believer  in  au- 
thority based  on  punishment  was  present. 
I  felt  that  my  theory  was  put  to  the  test. 
I  paused,  feeling  that  it  was  a  critical 
moment.  Then,  with  all  the  tenderness 
and  affection  T  wa';  capable  of,  I  held  out 


my  arms,  saying;  "Baby,  come  to 
mamma."  He  rushed  to  me.  Taking 
him  on  my  knee,  I  began  to  tell  him  of 
all  the  things  which  love  had  brought 
him,  meaning  to  make  an  appeal  to  him 
to  do  something  for  love.  Before  I 
reached  the  point  of  appeal,  he  looked 
into  my  face  with  a  radiant  smile  and 
said :  "I  guess  I  will  go  to  bed."  I  have 
had  no  occasion  to  change  my  theory 
since. 

I  have  observed  that  parents  are  apt 
to  punish  the  children  they  do  not  under- 
stand or  those  who  are  unsympathetic  to 
them,  and  rarely  the  children  whose  tem- 
perament they  do  understand  and  whom 
therefore  they  more  readily  excuse;  or 
that  they  punish  the  children  whose 
faults  reflect  most  discredit,  although 
these  are  not  necessarily  the  most  serious. 
Children  are  punished  for  mistakes  their 
parents  have  made.  There  is  a  strange 
severity  that  goes  with  righteousness, 
and  a  strange  non-resistance  and  appar- 
ent yielding  to  evil  which  goes  with  much 
loving. 

The  Apocrypha  says :  "The  desire  of 
discipline  is  the  beginning  of  wisdoms." 
T  remember  an  instance  of  a  boy  who 
had  been  much  loved  and  carefully 
guided,  who  said  to  his  mother  when  he 
was  thirteen :  "I  want  to  be  disciplined," 
and  to  whom  the  mother  answered :  "Let 
me  help  you  to  discipline  yourself."  I 
do  not  believe  that  punishment  for 
wrong-doing  would  ever  bring  a  child  to 
that  attitude ;  rather  •  does  it  inspire  a 
fear  of  discipline.  I  would  recommend 
that  in  a  child's  happiest,  most  loving- 
moments  he  should  be  given  something 
hard  to  do,  for  love's  sake;  and  so,  when 
difficult  and  painful  duties  arise,  they 
woidd  be  performed  instinctively  for  the 
same  motive.  For  we  wish  to  teach  no 
lower  triith  than  the  highest  that  we 
know.  The  reward  of  every  difficulty 
overcome  is  a  greater;  and  the  greatest 
punishment  of  hopeless  sinning  is  that 
no  punishment  is  felt. 


IMORAL  SL:ASI0N. 

Bv   Raisbi   Sa,mi'i:i.  T1ii!siiiii-;i:(;. 

While  agreeing  with  the  leading  speak- 
er that  punishment  is  a  question  of 
"medicine  rather  than  hygiene."I  should 
say  that  it  is  a  medicine  which  should  be 
administered  first  of  all  upon  the  agents 
of  its  administration,  parents,  rather 
than  upon  its  helpless  victims,  children. 
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I  am  of  the  opinion  that  severe  and 
stern  methods  of  discipline,  wherever 
they  are  eifective,  are  so  to  the  neglect 
of  more  gentle  methods  which  might 
have  been  adopted  and  which  would  have 
proven,  in  most  instances,  far  more  ef- 
fective. I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  cir- 
cumstance, where  a  child  is  punished  in 
some  severe  way,  that  a  similar  result 
could  not  be  accomplished  by  an  appeal 
to  his  reason,  his  better  sense  and  senti- 
ments, his  whole  "better  self,"  as  we  say. 
The  trouble  is,  that  most  of  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  the  child  is  inflicted 
not  with  the  immediate  conscious  view 
of  its  corrective  effect,  of  its  benefiting 
the  child,  but  with  the  view  rather  of 
avenging  upon  him  the  fracture  of  some 
rule  of  conduct,  more  or  less  wise,  which 
we  have  set  for  his  observance.  We  are 
angry  that  he  has  had  the  temerity  to 
balk  our  will,  to  do  something  which, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously 
with  him,  displeases  us;  and  straightway 
in  the  heat  of  the  moment  we  subject  him 
to  some  painful  and  humiliating  form  of 
discipline :  while,  if  we  had  waited  until 
we  could  take  a  calmer  view  of  his  of- 
fense, the  chances  are  that  we  should 
have  pursued  a  saner  and  gentler  mode 
of  bringing  him  to  see,  confess,  and  make 
good  his  fault. 

Could  we  look  into  the  child's  mind 
and  heart  after  we  have  imposed  upon 
him  some  harsh  penalty  for  a  misdeed, 
well  might  we  tremble,  in  most  instances, 
at  what  we  shovild  find  there !  A  spirit 
of  mutiny  and  rebellion  is  most  com- 
monly what  our  harshness  engenders. 
The  child  is  usually  far  more  rational 
than  we  give  him  credit  for  being,  and 
demands  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  pen- 
alty for  a  misdoing  on  his  part,  it  should 
be  a  penalty  that  stands  in  some  neces- 
sary and  appro]jriate  coimection  with  the 
wrong  that  he  has  done.  In  tliis  regard 
he  has  some  prevision  of  nature's  method 
of  enforcing  discipline;  of  the  natural 
and  fitting  penalty  that  it  exacts  in  each 
instance.  But  when,  on  the  contrary, 
the  child  finds  that  a  buffet  and  a  blow 
are  the  regular  form  of  i)enalty,  between 
\'hich  and  his  offending  lie  can  discern 
n'^  natural  and  proper  connection,  he  is 
almost  of  a  necessity  constrained  to  feel 
that  his  smallness  and  weakness  are  be- 
ing taken  advantage  of,  and  that  if  he 
were  only  Ifigger  and  stronger,  things 
would  be, — yes,  would  have  to  be, — dif- 
ferent. Emerson  finely  describes  this 
state  of  mind  in  those  words  doubtlessly 
familiar  to   vou   all :      "Tf    1   am    merely 


willful,  he  (the  child)  gives  me  a  Roland 
for  an  Oliver,  sets  his  will  against  mine, 
one  for  one,  and  leaves  me,  if  I  please, 
the  degradation  of  beating,  him  by  my 
superiority  of  strength."  Or,  if  it  be  not 
this  spirit  which  is  awakened  in  the  child 
by  severe  metliods  of  discipline,  it  is  the 
no  less  pernicious  one  of  obedience  from 
a  motive  of  fear.  As  President  Eliot 
said  last  night,  we  have  no  right  to  apply 
any  motive  in  a  child's  life  that  may  not 
properly  be  applicable  in  later  years. 
Ours  it  must  be,  then,  to  see  that  the 
child  is  taught  from  the  very  outset  of 
his  career  the  habit  of  respect  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  right  from  some  other  motive 
than  that  of  fear, — from  the  motive  of 
love,  if  you  will.  This  we  can  only  do 
by  the  gentle,  gracious,  winning  influ- 
ence of  moral  suasion,  by  constantly 
keeping  before  us  the  recognition,  as  Em- 
erson again  puts  it,  that  "if  I  renounce 
my  will  and  act  for  the  soul,  setting  that 
up  as  umpire  between  us  two,  out  of  his 
young  eyes  looks  the  same  soul;  he  re- 
veres and  loves  with  me." 


CONFIDENCE  AND  CO-OPERATION 
BETWEEN  PARENTS  AND 
CHILDREN. 

By  Arthur   A.  Carey. 

We  know  that  a  teacher  cannot  teach 
effectively  unless  he  is  all  the  time  learn- 
ing; for,  unless  he  is  taking  in  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  giving  out,  what  he 
gives  out  will  most  likely  be  hard  and 
dry  and  condescending.  It  is  the  con- 
scious or  unconscious  fellowship  in  learn- 
ing that  makes  teaching  sympathetic, 
effective,  and  delightful. 

It  is  the  same  with  parents  as  it  is 
with  teachers;  and  this  sense  of  fellow- 
ship between  parents  and  children  creates 
a  social  atmosphere  which,  in  itself,  is 
like  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

Principles  are  absolutely  necessary, 
precepts  are  necessary,  and  authority  is 
necessary;  but,  in  one  family,  we  shall 
find  ])rinciplcs  laid  down  in  a  dry  and 
formal  way,  and,  in  another,  in  a  way 
to  a])peal  to  the  imaginiition  of  a  child. 
We  may  find  prec('i)ts  licld  \i\)  in  so  arti- 
ficial and  lifeless  a  s))irii  that  they  mean 
no  more  to  a  child  tlian  I  lie  precepts  we 
used  to  copy  in  our  coijy-ljodks  meant  to 
us  when  we  were  children.  Again,  a 
child's  idea  of  autliority  may  vary  from 
that  of  a  liard,  unintelligent  task-master 
to   tliat   of   wai-ni   and   drliglitrn!    friend- 
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ship  with  a  mother  whose  authority  is 
manifest  because  it  springs  out  of  the 
quality  of  her  daily  life. 

This  influence,  that  springs  from  sin- 
cere right  living  in  the  mother  at  the 
same  time  that  she  requires  right  living 
in  the  child,  produces  confidence  in  the 
child,  makes  principles,  precepts,  and 
authority  seem  like  living  things,  and 
makes  it  possible  for  the  child  to  respond 
with  warmth  and  interest  to  her  guid- 
ance. 

We  must  not  claim  infallibility  in  our 
relations  to  our  children;  we  must  not 
pose  as  perfect  beings;  we  must  not  be 
afraid  of  acknowledging  our  faults.  If 
we  are  sincere  and  in  earnest,  the  chil- 
dren will  feel  this  and  will  give  us  their 
confidence;  and  when  we  try  to  make 
them  see  their  faults  in  order  to  abandon 
them  and  grow,  in  wisdom  in  proportion 
to  their  age,  they  will  feel  that  we  are 
not  shams,  but  that  we  know  how  hard  it 
is  ourselves,  and  have  a  right  to  teach 
and  guide  them. 

It  is  easy  to  command ;  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  gain  cheerful  and  happy  obedi- 
ence. The  former  anyone  can  do;  the 
latter  requires  an  honest  life  devoted  to 
the  same  law  to  which  obedience  is  de- 
manded in  the  child.  This  obedience  of 
our  own  to  the  laws  which  we  require 
our  children  to  obey  will  protect  us  from 
all  small  and  unnecessary  exactions  of 
superficial  obedience.  For,  by  living  it 
in  our  own  lives,  we  shall  keep  in  touch 
with  the  inner  spirit  of  obedience,  and 
shall  not  feel  bound  by  the  letter  of  the 
law  unless  it  is  also  a  vehicle  for  the 
spirit. 

The  sense  of  companionship  in  trying 
to  be  good,  the  sense  of  reciprocal  help 
and  cooperation,  is  the  very  air  of  free- 
dom for  the  growth  of  strong,  self- 
reliant,  loving  boys  and  girls. 

After  all,  this  is  only  the  Golden  Rule. 
If  we  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  we 
must,  in  the  truest  sense,  love  ourselves 
as  we  do  our  neighbor;  and,  if  we  serve 
our  children  by  teaching  them  a  free  and 
happy  obedience  to  law,  we  must  obey 
the  law  freely  and  happily  ourselves. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  all  subject 
to  the  same  law,  and  that  our  children 
are  among  the  nearest  of  our  neighbors. 


FREEDOM  IN   DEVELOPMENT. 

By  Mrs.  Grace  Call  Kempton. 

We  must  recognize  in  education  the 
power  and  certainty  of  cause  and  effect; 
therefore,  such  reflection  as  we  are  now 


giving  to  punishments  will  afford  orderly 
help.  But  is  there  not  danger  of  our 
overlooking  the  fact  that  influences 
which  we  do  not  plan  and  select  for  their 
efl'ect  upon  our  children  are  in  reality 
quite  as  effective  as  those  which  we  do 
select?  Until  this  realization  is  estab- 
lished, we  may  take  away  with  one  hand 
what  we  give  with  the  other,  as  in  cases 
where  children  of  wealthy  parents  are 
pressed  to  deeds  of  generosity  and  then 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  seeing  the 
cook's  child  receive  food  of  a  poorer 
quality  than  their  own;  or  where  they 
hear  it  said  that  such  a  garment  is  worn 
out — ready  to  be  given  away.  We  wish 
ovir  children  to  be  brave.  We  carefully 
plan  to  direct  them  to  right  opportuni- 
ties to  become  brave.  Perhaps  we  spend 
much  thought  upon  grading  these  efforts. 
Suddenly  we  find  ourselves  in  an  emer- 
gency which  requires  the  practical 
bravery  of  both  ourselves  and  the  child. 
He  is  ready  and  spontaneously  starts  for- 
ward, but  we  check  his  action.  All  fur- 
ther attempts  to  lead  him  to  knightly 
conduct  are  of  lessened  influence.  At 
best,  what  we  do  for  our  children  is  lim- 
ited by  what  we  ourselves  are. 

Many  times  a  complete  analysis  of 
cause  and  effect  would  show  that  it  was 
not  the  carefully  planned  punishments 
which  had  prevailed  with  our  children, 
but  the  conditions  around  the  punish- 
ments ;  not  the  long  stay  in  bed  when 
sent  before  the  regular  time,  but  the 
sound  of  the  father's  voice  when  he  is 
told  what  has  happened,  coupled  with  his 
mature  acceptance  of  his  own  part  of  the 
deprivation;  not  the  confinement  of  the 
room  or  closet,  but  the  sight  of  a  familiar 
garment  belonging  to  the  parent  who  has 
directed  the  isolation,  and  associated 
with  some  experience  of  a  contrasting 
nature. 

The  acknowledgment  of  the  broad  and 
almost  endless  disciplinary  influences  of 
life  would  seem  to  be  the  best  prepara- 
tion of  parents  for  their  responsible  work 
in  guiding  children,  and  this  would  lead 
to  more  intelligent  nractices,  to  more 
genuine  thinking,  to  more  sincere  action. 

Cooperation  in  discipline  deepens  the 
relation  between  parents  and  children 
and  is  also  a  step  toward  a  higher  plane 
of  life.  The  old  way  was  to  take  from 
a  child  the  toy  which  he  was  misusing. 
The  new  way  is  to  renxiire  him  to  put  it 
away.  This  is  a  bald  instance,  but  are 
there  not  many  opportunities  of  a  finer 
sort  which  we  are  not  embracing  and  in 
which  we  might  increase  our  cooperation 
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with  the  child  and  free  ourselves  from 
personal  methods  which  are  only  burden- 
some? 

To  adopt  universal  rather  than  per- 
sonal modes  of  procedure  one  has  to  be 
quite  sure  of  one's  own  desires  and  ideas. 
One  must  ask  one's  self :  How  consistent 
am  I  ready  to  be  ?  How  enduring  ?  How 
genuine  and  sincere  ?  We  must  let  the 
child  appear  what  he  is,  and  be  willing 
patiently  and  trustfully  to  see  him 
through  his  experiences.  If  they  are 
very  sad  or  hard  ones,  we  invariably  have 
ourselves  to  blame.  Recognition  of  uni- 
versal laws  and  processes  leads  us  to  see 
that  growth,  to  be  genuine,  must  come 
eventually  from  the  heart.  We  may 
from  personal  arrangements  so  discipline 
a  child  as  to  make  him  conform  exter- 
nally to  the  requirements  of  right  con- 
duct :  but  he  will  not  become  habituated 
to  this  conduct  until  a  desire  for  it  grows 
within  him. 

Few  thoughtful  mothers  but  embrace, 
at  least  ])artially,  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  love  of  the  little  girl  for 
her  doll;  and  yet,  falling  to  the  personal 
method,  such  mothers  say  to  the  child : 
"Do  not  try  to  put  Dolly  to  bed  to-night, 
dear,  you  are  too  tired !"  Of  course, 
there  may  be  instances  in  which  the  germ 
of  motherliness,  which  is  universal  with 
children,  must  be  temporarily  neglected 
for  the  sake  of  some  important  issue  at 
hand;  but  in  recognition  of  its  deep  and 
broad  influence  we  should  move  so  care- 
fully as  not  to  make  neglect  of  this  or 
any  other  law  necessary. 

We  have  for  years  studied  the  active 
disciplinary  forces,  but  wider  attention 
to  laws  which  prevail  universally  will 
lead  us  to  new  and  influential  agents 
which  are  passive  in  their  requirements, 
while  the  consequences  which  result  are 
of  an  active  character.  I  shall  mention 
but  one  of  these.  I  refer  to  the  use  of 
the  power  of  quietness, — ^quietness  which 
is  not  brought  about  by  constraint  but  is 
genuine,  and  which  has  been  so  naturally 
developed  as  to  be  agreeable  to  the  child. 
This  kind  of  quietness  is  an  assistance 
in  the  training  of  children  which  cannot 
easily  be  estimated.  It  is  a  training  in 
itself,  which  should  be  begun  in  the 
earliest  days  of  infancy  and  become  a 
habit  as  early  as  the  need  of  its  help 
comes  to  the  child.  Such  a  basis  for  the 
child's  treatment  of  himself  brings  its 
temptations,  but  the  very  poise  we  have 
helped  him  to  attain  keeps  before  us  our 
truest  ideals  and  leaves  us  more  free  to 
employ  our  own  highest  endeavors. 


MORAL   TNFANCY. 
By  Joseph  Lee. 

There  is  one  idea  of  Froebel's  which  I 
think  especially  important  at  the  present 
time, — a  message  from  him  that  I  think 
the  American  people  may  well  consider. 
This  idea  is  that  the  child  should  be 
treated  as  a  child,  as  a  member,  and  a 
subordinate  member,  of  the  family,  and 
not  as  an  isolated  independent  unit. 
Some  of  us  have,  I  think,  taken  too  lit- 
erally the  statement  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  that  all  men  are  horn 
free  and  equal.  When  the  baby  first 
makes  his  appearance  we  take  him  by 
the  hand  and  treat  him  as  a  man  and  a 
brother,  ask  him  what  he  would  like  to 
drink,  consult  him  on  whether  the  family 
shall  go  to  the  seashore  for  the  summer, 
and  otherwise  treat  him  as  though  he 
were  a  complete  and  independent  human 
being.  Froebel's  idea  of  the  proper 
treatment  for  children  was  very  dift'ereut. 
It  is  an  aggravating  perversion  of  truth 
that  Froebel  should  be  spoken  of  by 
writers  of  authority  as  though  he  of  all 
men  were  responsible  for  our  modern — 
and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  perverse  and  irra- 
tional— individualistic  conception  of  the 
child.  His  idea  of  parental  authority 
went  as  far  as  to  lead  him  to  hold  that 
the  father  stood  to  the  child  for  God. 
The  American  sense  of  humor  will,  I 
think,  prevent  the  American  father  from 
taking  just  that  view  of  his  function,  or 
at  least  from  taking  exactly  that  way  of 
stating  it.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  even  that  statement  is  abso- 
lutely true.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
the  father  has  that  place  to  fill,  and  in 
which,  whatever  his  inadequacies  and 
misgivings,  he  cannot  get  out  of  it. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  some  mat- 
ters on  which  there  should  be  absolute 
and  inflexible  law  to  which  the  child 
shall  have  to  submit.  However  we  state 
it  to  him,  we  must  make  it  evident  that 
there  are  some  things  which  he  must  and 
some  which  he  must  not  do.  We  are 
already  learning  to  do  this  in  matters 
affecting  his  physical  health.  We  make 
him  go  to  bed  at  bedtime,  take  his  meals 
at  mealtime,  get  up  when  it  is  time  to 
get  up.  T  think  we  can  carry  tlie  same 
system  a  little  further  to  advantage. 
There  are  also  social  laws  which  ought 
to  be  observed.  If  a  child  unilcrtnkcs  to 
make  mud-pies  with  the  oatmeal,  or  to 
play  blocks  or  ball  with  the  china,  he 
should  be  prevented. 
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And  it  should  be  made  certain  to  the 
child  that  the  laws  that  we  lay  down  are 
laws.  The  child  ought  not  to  be  taught 
to  go  to  bed  because  he  loves  his  mother. 
That  is  not  the  real  reason,  and  we  ought 
not  to  let  him  think  that  it  is.  The 
reason  why  he  must  go  to  bed  is  that  it 
is  bedtime.  He  would  h.ave  to  go  to  bed 
even  if  his  mother  had  died  or  if  he  had 
never  had  a  mother.  The  principle  illus- 
trated by  Miss  Blow's  instance  of  the 
kindergartner's  suggesting  the  clock 
game  when  a  child  came  late  is  the  true 
oiie.  The  thing  about  a  clock  is  that  it 
is  inexorable.  Tlie  pendulum  will  swing 
at  exactly  the  same  speed  whether  you 
lavigh  or  cry.  You  cannot  persuade  it 
to  go  a  second  faster  or  a  second  slower 
by  looking  cunning  or  by  making  a  fuss 
about  it.  What  the  clock  says  is:  "It  is 
seven  o'clock;  time  to  get  up."  "It  is 
nine  o'clock;  time  for  school."  "It  is 
six  o'clock;  time  for  bed."  You  have 
come,  here,  in  contact  with  the  law  of 
the  universe,  and  it  is  you  that  will  have 
to  conform;  the  law  will  not  budge. 
Emerson  has  been  quoted  here  as  saying 
that  you  must  not  set  up  your  arbitrary 
will  against  the  child.  Yery  true,  it 
must  not  be  your  petty  personal  whim 
against  his  petty  personal  whim.  But 
the  alternative  is  not  between  those  two. 
There  is  a  third  way  of  speaking,  namely, 
to  speak  to  him  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
inexorable  law.  of  the  law  of  n  moral 
and  incorru])tiblo  universe;  and  when 
you  so  speak  he  recognizes  that  the  law 
is  in  him  also  and  is  authoritative.  He 
looks  in  your  eyes  and  he  says,  "That  is 
true:  that  is  I;  that  is  God." 

_  I  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  ter- 
rific controversy  that  rages  perpetually 
around  the  question  of  obedience  turns 
upon  the  further  question  of  whether  or 
not  you  recognize  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  infancy.  Both  parties  to  this 
conlroversy  wish  tlu>  eliild  to  obey  nor 
arbitrary  but  lawful  authority,  not  tlie 
voice  without  but  tlie  voice  within. 
What  those  who  think  they  do  not  be- 
lieve in  obedience  will  not  at  ])resent  ad- 
mit is  that  the  voice  of  a  parent  may 
sometimes  represent  the  inner  voice,  that 
the  child  ever  in  his  heart  knows  that  he 
ought  to  obey.  13iit  he  does  know  it.  He 
knows  it  ])ecause,  in  truth,  there  is  such 
a  tiling  as  infancy.  Ix'cause  tliore  is 
sucli  a  thing  as  a  child;  and  he  is  it. 
The  ditfevence  between  man  and  the  an- 
imal is  that  the  animal  is  born  ready- 
made,  complete,  with  instincts  each  fin- 
ished,   each    having    its    definite,  jjracti- 


cal  end.  The  young  animal  can  walk 
and  seek  his  food  and  take  care  of  him- 
self almost  from  the  first.  Man  is  not 
born  in  that  condition.  The  character- 
istic of  man  is  that  he  is  born  without 
ready-made  knowledge,  but  with  an  infi- 
nite capacity  for  learning.  He  is  the 
learning  animal,  and  it  is  to  that  fact 
his  pre-eminence  is  due.  That  is  what  we 
mean  by  infancy.  Infancy  is  the  learn- 
ing period,  the  time  for  receiving  im- 
pressions, the  time  for  the  child  to  find 
out  what  sort  of  a  universe  this  is  in 
which  he  finds  himself. 

And  the  principal  method  by  which  the 
child  finds  out  is  by  trying.  He  tries  all 
l)ossible  things,  moves  in  all  possible 
directions,  and  learns  which  tilings  tire 
good  by  the  elimination  of  the  rest.  He 
touches  a  hot  stove,  and  decides  that  that 
is  not  one  of  the  paths  that  he  cares  to 
follow.  He  drops  something  on  his  foot, 
and  makes  up  his  mind  that  that  also  is 
to  be  for  him  a  closed  door.  And  as  with 
the  physical,  so  with  the  moral  universe. 
He  makes  experiments  of  an  infinite 
number  of  courses  of  action  and  finds 
out  by  actual  experience  which  course  is 
socially  permissible  and  which  is  not. 
This  peculiarly  human  characteristic  of 
the  human  young  is  the  explanation  of 
what  some  people  call  a  child's  tendency 
to  mischief.  It  is  in  the  main  a  ten- 
dency not  perverse  but  purely  catholic, 
not  towards  mischief,  but  in  all  direc- 
tions, some  of  which  are  mischievous  and 
some  are  not.  His  idea — or  rather  the 
unconscious  principle  he  represents — is 
to  try  all  things,  nrove  all  things,  and 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 

If  the  function  of  infancy  and  the 
method  of  investigation  of  the  child  are 
such  as  I  have  described,  it  follows  that 
it  is  all-inntortant  that  the  child  should 
find  a  solid  and  truth-telling  universe 
surrounding  him.  He  is  like  a  man 
lu'odding  in  the  snow  with  n  stick  trying 
to  locate  a  ledge  of  rock.  It  is  essential 
to  his  progress  in  ascertaining  the  rela- 
tions of  things  that  when  he  encounters 
a  social  law  it  sh<^nld  not  deceive  him  by 
being  as  soft  as  the  rest.  It  is  essential 
to  the  child's  accomplishing  of  the  end 
which  all  this  experimentins-  is  desigmed 
to  accomplish  that  he  should  find  a  firm, 
a  vertebrate  universe:  that  he  should  not 
encounter  what  Em'M-son  has  called  "a 
mush  of  concession." 

And.  as  Mr.  Barnes  has  nointed  out. 
fir'nnr'ss  is  pleasant  to  the  child.  Wlien 
a  child  is  doinp"  evei'vthing  he  can  to  ag- 
gravate you.   when   he  seems  to  be  pos- 
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sessed  of_  ti  spirit  of  perversity  and  coii- 
tradictoriness,  it  is  frequently  because  he 
is  trying-  to  find  out  whether  you  repre- 
sent anything  real,  whether  there  is  any- 
thing to  which  you  will  not  submit,  any- 
thing in  you  that  is  solid,  reliable,  safe. 
He  is  trying  to  "get  a  rise"  out  of  you, 
to  see  whether  there  is  any  solid  struc- 
ture to  this  social  universe  in  which  he 
finds  himself.  He  is  tired,  homesick,  for 
a  little  authority,  for  something  firm, 
somerlaing  that  he  can  trust.  My  own 
experience  confirms  Avhat  ]\Ir.  Barnes  has 
said  of  the  way  in  which  a  child  likes  a 
firm  restraining  grasp  of  the  hand,  the 
coercion  of  a  strong  arm.  It  is  like  a 
home-coming,  a  touch  at  last  of  bed  rock, 
a  feeling  that  the  universe  can  be  relied 
upon  after  all;  and  the  child  thankfully 
lays  aside  the  toils  and  responsibilities 
of  the  ofiice  of  despot  which  his  parents' 
abdication  had  ynposed  upon  him  to  re- 
sume the  character  of  subordinate  and 
learner  for  which  he  is  by  nature 
adapted. 

As  I  see  the  facts,  there  is,  then,  such 
a  thing  as  infancy ;  there  is  a  period  dur- 
ing which  the  child  is  a  child,  a  learner; 
as  learner  implying  a  teacher,  as  child 
implying  a  parent — a  parent  who  shall 
be  not  an  equal  but  a  superior,  an 
announcer  of  the  law.  And  if  tliis  view 
be  right,  if  the  parent  has  such  office  to 
fulfill,  let  him,  in  what  he  announces, 
represent  the  world  and  social  obligation 
as  it  really  is.  The  child  is  feeling  about, 
trying  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
false,  the  socially  ])ermissible  from  the 
socially  foi'bidden.  Let  us  present  a 
truthful  and  therefore  solid  universe  to 
his  investigation,  so  that  his  experiments 
may  encotmter  the  truth,  so  that  he  may 
discover  that  tliis  is  an  orderly  world,  a 
world  of  law  whose  operation  is  independ- 
ent of  our  likes  and  dislikes,  and  so  that 
we  may  not.  bv  disguising  the  truth,  per- 
manently falsifv  liis  reckoning. 


The  discussion  elicited  by  the  views  of 
these  speakers  was  characterized  by  ear- 
nestness and  vivacity.  Tliose  taking 
part  were  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  Mrs. 
Grace  0.  Kempton,  Mrs.  Alice  II.  Put- 
nam, Mrs.  Mary  B.  Page,  Mrs.  James  L. 
Hughes,  ]\rrs.  Robert  TI.  rhai)in,  Mrs. 
James  B.  Brown,  and  Prof.  Earl  Barnes. 
Eor  this  discussion,  stenograi)hical]y  re- 
ported for  the  I»  Iv.  IT.,  see  its  next  An- 
nual Report. 


THE    THURSDAY    AFTERNOON  .MEETING 

began  at  half-i)ast  two,  ^Irs.  Alice  11. 
Putnam  presiding.  The  two  papers  took 
oi^posite  views  of  tlie  chosen  subject,  and 
were  as  follows  : — 


COXSTRUCTIVE    AVORK    IX    THE 
KINDERGARTEN. 

By  Behtha  Payxk. 

This  term,  constructive  woi'k,  is  merely 
a  new  name  for  making.  If  we  set  aside 
school  parlance  and  use  the  terms  of  or- 
dinary custom  in  art  and  industry,  we 
might  classify  all  hand  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten and  school  under  the  heads  of 
making,  modeling,  "picture-making,"  de- 
signing, and  writing.  It  is  so  much 
simpler  to  thus  unite  the  work  of  society, 
school  and  infant  school.  This  helps  us 
to  see  the  social  value  and  psj'chological 
sig-nificance  of  our  exclusive  Gifts  and 
Occupations.  In  childhood,  as  in  the 
adult  world  which  we  call  society,  the 
process  of  education  goes  on  through  the 
activities  which  living  together  necessi- 
tates. In  the  kindergarten  this  living 
together  does  not,  as  in  the  school  and  in 
society,  bring  its  members  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  providing  the  ne- 
cessities of  life,  and  so  educate  through 
real  work.  Because  play  impulses  are 
dominant,  the  being  together  stimulates 
them  and  does  not  prematurely  force 
upon  the  children  a  sense  of  the  real  need 
of  solving  the  problems  of  providing  the 
necessities  of  life.  Nevertheless,  the  im- 
pulses to  play  are  stimulated  when  a 
child  is  placed  in  a  community,  and  these 
impvdses  are  largely  toward  the  imita- 
tion, or  re-creation  of  the  activities  of 
older  people.  Heretofore,  schools  have  ex- 
isted primarily  that  children  niiglit  gain 
knowledge.  Kindergartncrs,  too.  liave 
unconsciously  perpetuated  the  old  tradi- 
lion.  Tlie  school  of  the  future  will  rec- 
ognize that  knowledge  must  inevitablv 
come  when,  in  the  scliool  community,  the 
first  impulses  gratified  are  inii)ulses  to 
do,  to  accomplish,  to  achieve  results. 
This  desire  for  achievement  is  strong  in 
the  heart  of  everv  child,  and  he  will 
surely  fall  short  of  the  best  development 
that  school  can  g-ive,  if  we  fail  to  use  it 
and  make  its  use  the  fundamental  priii- 
ci])le  in  our  work. 

While  the  Gifts  and  Occupations  of 
the  kindergarten  are  looked  upon  as  ma- 
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terials  from  which  a  child  may,  first, 
learn  facts  of  form  and  number  and,  sec- 
ond, express  them,  the  natural  processes 
of  his  mental  working  are  reversed.  His 
great  longing  is  to  do  and  to  make. 
Gratify  this  desire,  and  if  we  are  careful 
in  guiding  the  choice  of  what  is  done, 
and  the  manner  of  its  doing,  knowledge 
must  of  necessity  come  also.  The  Gifts 
and  Occupations  are  planned  most  wisely 
to  give  materials  for  expression,  finely 
adapted  to  a  little  child's  feeble  power  of 
construction,  suggestive  just  when  he 
rdost  depends  upon  suggestion,  easily 
adapted  to  meet  the  change  of  purpose 
which  comes  so  frequently  in  little  chil- 
dren, and  which  ought  to  be  recognized. 
In  addition,  they  furnish  opportunities 
for  progressive  discoveries  of  facts  of 
form,  and  of  number-relations.  They 
make  progressively  greater  demands  upon 
skill  and  power  of  expression. 

The  Gifts  are  peculiarly  useful  in  re- 
vealing facts  of  form  and  number,  but 
the  objects  made  with  them  are  not  last- 
ing. This  is  not  quoted  as  an  objection, 
for  this  is  the  prominent  mark  of  most 
play,  that  it  is  for  the  satisfaction  of 
present  impulses  that  do  not  look  to  the 
future.  The  Occupations  in  general  give 
a  more  lasting  medium  of  expression. 
Often  they  make  a  link  from  day  to  day, 
a  future  to  be  realized.  When  finished, 
something  is  realized  that  the  "I" 
achieved,  something  that  gets  a  measure 
of  its  value  in  being  referred  to  the 
"other"  one  for  approval  and  recognition. 
Do  we  need  anything  more?  If  kinder- 
garten children  are  given  a  chance  to  ex- 
press themselves  continually  in  building, 
modeling,  picture  making,  and  design- 
ing, through  the  medium  of  the  Gifts  and 
Occupations,  what  more  can  the  con- 
structive instinct  demand?  What  more 
can  the  social  instincts  need?  Nothing, 
provided  they  continue  to  be  satisfied 
with  play  constructions,  and  provided 
there  be  not  more  stress  laid  on  the  con- 
ventional and  decorative  side  of  the  Oc- 
cupations than  children  of  that  age  need; 
nothing  if  enough  can  be  made  that  sat- 
isfies the  growing  demand  for  reality 
and  use. 

Study  the  psychology  of  a  child's  ex- 
pression and  you  will  find  three  distinct 
moments.  If  the  Gifts  meet  the  last  of 
these  as  well  as  they  do  the  former,  then 
we  need  nothing  more. 

First:  a  period  which  we  might  call 
the  sense-perception  stage;  a  stage  almost 
outgrown  when  a  child  enters  kindergar- 
ten.    It   is   now  that  he   is  caught  and 


held  by  the  sensible  properties  of  objects ; 
he  is  sorting  and  classifying  his  world  of 
objects  and  getting  their  meaning  by 
testing  their  density,  sound,  weight,  and 
possibilities  of  combination.  Then  comes 
the  dawn  of  the  imitative  and  construc- 
tive stage,  when  he  finds,  by  chance  com- 
binations, that  he  has  hit  upon  a  like- 
ness, and  is  joyful  at  the  discovery  of 
himself  as  a  creator.  He  is  encouraged 
to  repeat  this  performance  and  to  initi- 
ate new  ones.  He  begins  to  make  over 
his  world  of  things  into  idealized  combi- 
nations ;  he  uses  the  thing  not  so  much 
to  get  its  reaction  to  sensation,  but  to 
get  new  meanings,  to  vivify  familiar  ob- 
jects out  of  old  uses  and  into  new  uses. 
Much  of  this  transforming  activity  is 
prompted  by  the  force  of  suggestion.  It 
matters  not  that  his  playthings  are  tum- 
bled into  a  box  when  the  half  hour's  play 
is  over;  that  his  buildings  are  taken 
apart  and  neatly  piled  into  cubes.  All  is 
for  the  present ;  each  moment  has  its  own 
motive  and  its  own  content.  This  is  the 
great  plaji;ime,  this  growing  time  of  con- 
structive power.  But  by  and  by  the 
table  or  house  of  blocks  ceases  to  satisfy ; 
they  are  not  real  and  they  are  too  easily 
made.  The  difference  between  "play 
making"  and  "really  making"  is  felt,  and 
the  little  child  stretches  his  ambition  to- 
ward becoming  that  person  who  really 
makes. 

There  seems  to  be  a  need  here  for  some- 
thing that  I  do  not  find  in  cardl^oard  sew- 
ing or  in  cutting  and  to  but  a  small  de- 
gree in  folding,  cardboard  modeling, 
weaving,  and  clay  modeling; — namely, 
occupations  that  from  the  beginning 
as  well  as  in  the  end  give  the 
child  a  sense  of  accomplishment. 
There  comes  a  time  when  every  child 
of  vigorous  mind  wants  to  know  that 
he  is  making  something  not  merely 
pretty  and  not  simply  decorative ;  some- 
thing that  has  a  use,  not  a  play  utility, 
not  a  sham;  not  a  sop  to  his  ambitions 
but  a  use  that  the  world  of  other  people 
will  recognize  and  appreciate.  The  paper 
boat  was  good,  it  was  his  own  creation, 
it  satisfied  his  play  impulse,  it  used  to 
the  full  his  skill  and  perception  for  that 
time ;  but  the  occasion  comes  often  and 
often  before  he  leaves  the  kindergarten 
when  he  perceives  the  gap  between  this 
mimic  thing  and  a  more  real  one.  He 
sees  that  it  lacks  in  points  most  essential 
to  a  child's  mind.  The  paper  boat  will 
not  float,  it  will  carry  nothing;  he  can- 
not use  it  himself  nor  can  his  neighbor; 
hence  it  falls  short  in  most  worthy  char- 
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acteristics.  If  his  social  instincts  have 
grown  as  they  ought,  he  will  require  of 
his  structures  that  they  form  a  link  be- 
tween him  and  his  companions.  That  is 
no  argument  against  the  real  play  with 
the  Gifts  in  the  kindergarten.  That  kind 
of  play  has  first  place,  as  I  have  before 
indicated,  when  fingers  are  feeble  and 
images  vague  though  vivid.  Yet  as  soon 
as  he  himself  longs  to  make  a  thing  that 
has  more  than  a  hint  of  resemblance  to 
reality,  as  has  the  folded  paper  wagon,  he 
should  be  helped  on  and  not  hindered. 
He  wants  a  wagon  that  will  behave  as  a 
wagon  should.  It  must  both  hold  and 
carry;  it  must  unite  distant  points. 
With  a  wagon  possessing  these  qualities 
his  play  is  fuller, his  union  with  the  large 
world  more  complete.  Without  doubt 
the  demand  on  skill  and  invention  is 
greater.  Then  comes  the  critical  ques- 
tion: Is  he  ready  yet  to  plan  the  thing 
proposed?  Has  he  the  power  to  make  it 
from  start  to  finish,  so  that  he  and  not 
the  teacher  will  get  the  training  in  pur- 
pose and  imagery?  Too  often  materials 
outside  the  Froebelian  materials  are 
adopted  without  any  discretion  as  to  the 
measure  of  a  child's  power  or  initiative. 
Something  new  and  attractive  is  seen; 
it  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  admirably 
calculated  to  satisfy  a  child's  desire  for 
built-up  work,  and  the  psychological 
point  of  view  is  utterly  forgotten. 

At  least  three  questions  should  be 
asked  before  any  piece  of  work  is  adopt- 
ed. First:  WiU  the  children  feel  the 
need  of  this  ?  Second :  Can  they  think  out 
the  plan?  Third:  Can  they  execute  it, 
mastering  the  difficulties  of  the  materi- 
al? To  illustrate :  tin  dustpans  are  fas- 
cinating, they  meet  the  first  requirement, 
for  children  all  want  to  make  and  use 
them.  They  meet  the  second  require- 
ment,— five  year  old  children  can  easily 
see  the  necessary  points  in  their  con- 
struction, and  plan  a  way  of  making 
them  from  the  sheet  of  tin.  But  the 
third  requirement  is  not  met  unless  the 
tin  be  so  pliable  that  very  tender  fingers 
can  bend  it.  Making  doll-clothes  is  an- 
other most  attractive  kind  of  work,  but 
again  the  strain  is  too  great  upon  eyes 
and  fingers.  The  worst  travesties  upon 
constructive  work  are  those  which  are 
almost  entircl.v  the  result  of  the  teacher's 
planning, — like  the  boat  that  I  saw  in  a 
kindergarten.  The  teacher  brought  out 
the  flat  boat-shaped  pieces  of  wood,  the 
rounded  sticks  cut  the  right  length,  the 
squares  of  cloth  for  sails.  The  children 
obediently  and  willingly  and  with  much 


help  cut  each  cloth  square  diagonally  for 
sails.  They  bored  the  holes  joyfully  and 
stuck  in  the  masts.  Then  the  teacher 
fastened  on  the  sails.  I  leave  you  to 
judge  of  the  amount  of  initiative,  plan- 
ning, and  skill  exercised  by  the  children. 

The  same  kind  of  boat  was  achieved  in 
another  kindergarten.  First  came  a  talk 
of  coming  excursions,  of  the  lake  and  its 
many  boats  and  what  they  carried, — fruit 
from  Michigan,  lumber,  and  coal.  The 
wish  to  make  came  naturally  next,  as  a 
result  of  the  teacher's  adjustment  of  con- 
ditioHS.  Of  what  should  it  be  made? 
Paper?  Blocks?  Wood?  Then  the  teach- 
er's assistance  came  in  to  help  in  the 
planning  by  suggestions  and  questions. 
A  general  plan  was  agreed  upon,  points 
in  it  being  furnished  by  both  teacher  and 
children.  An  oblong  of  thin  wood  was 
given  to  each  child.  This  was  then 
planed  smooth  and  triangles  were  marked 
on  it,  to  point  the  bow.  These  triangles 
were  measured  by  the  older  children  and 
drawn  for  the  little  ones.  Each  child  did 
his  own  sawing,  even  the  youngest  need- 
ing but  little  help  with  this.  They  bored 
the  holes  for  the  masts  and  measured  and 
cut  the  sticks  which  the  older  ones 
rounded  with  plane  and  sandpaper.  Pic- 
tures of  boats  were  then  examined  to  see 
how  the  sails  should  be  made.  Each 
child  cut  out  his  sail  from  a  bit  of  white 
muslin.  Then  came  the  joy  of  the  first 
trip  to  the  pond  to  test  the  floating  pos- 
sibilities of  each  bark.  Had  you  seen 
the  whole  process  I  think  you  would  have 
said  with  me  that  it  had  every  element  of 
educative  imagery  and  execution :  mo- 
tive, seeing  conditions  to  be  met,  plan- 
ning ways  to  meet  them,  and  realizing 
the  full  joys  of  production,  even  to  really 
using  the  thing  produced. 

The  Gifts  seem  to  me  most  useful  from 
the  time  a  child  first  begins  to  want  to 
construct  or  to  put  Lis  ideas  into  form, 
until  he  demands  some  degree  of  perma- 
nence and  usableness  of  his  built-up 
forms;  yet  I  should  want  to  use  Gifts  in 
the  second  grade,  and  woodwork  at  the 
baby  table,  if  the  whole  need  in  each  case 
would  be  better  ministered  to  by  so  doing. 

During  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
years  of  the  average  child,  play  is  in  full 
swing  but  a  gradual  growth  is  going  on. 
At  first  he  delights  in  doing  for  the  sense 
it  gives  of  power;  his  carelessness  of  defi- 
nite result  is  shown  in  his  readiness  to 
act  upon  new  suggestions.  He  has  small 
power  of  shutting  out  new  stimuli  and 
holding  to  purpose. 

Here  is  the  place  for  building  and  re- 
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buildiiiH ;  for  eiiangiiig  not  for  fixing. 
Here  he  learns,  at  an  enormously  rapid 
rate,  facts  of  form  and  number,  as  he 
handles  the  Building  Gifts.  He  does  not 
yet  care  to  have  every  phase  of  reality 
embodied  in  his  inventions.  But  soon  he 
prefers  to  build  a  chest  that  has  a  cavity, 
rather  than  a  solid  chest.  Soon  much 
discriminating-  work  can  be  done  by  mak- 
ing fitness  to  use  the  measure  of  criti- 
cism, a  use  either  real  or  imagined.  For 
instance,  the  throne  must  be  high  enough 
to  allow  all  the  subjects  to  see  the  queen; 
the  steps  must  not  shake  under  the  ti-ead, 
nor  the  dyke  give  way  at  a  slight  pres- 
sure. Then  proportion  comes  in  also  as 
a  standard  of  fitness.  "This  chimney  is 
too  big  for  my  house;"  "Your  stove  is 
too  large  for  that  kitchen."  Then  when 
a  boy  says  to  me,  "I  want  a  wider  cup- 
board— as  much  wider  as  that,"  I  am 
sure  that  he  is  ready  for  conscious  use  of 
the  standards  of  measure.  I  give  him  a 
ruler  and  show  him  how  to  tell  me  the 
desired  length  in  inches.  He  is  ready  to 
do  less  with  the  partially  shaped  mate- 
rials of  the  Gifts,  and  to  use  his  inven- 
tion and  knowledge  of  form  in  shapeless 
material  which  he  can  shape  from  begin- 
ning- to  end  of  the  process.  He  can  hold 
a  plan  in  mind  from  day  to  day,  without 
losing  interest  in  its  completion.  He 
prefers  to  make  an  object  all  himself, 
and  it  should,  when  finished,  bear  some 
relation  to  his  life  with  others.  Nor  do 
I  want  him  to  be  sent  out  of  the  kinder- 
garten to  do  this  work.  No  one  stage  is 
ever  wholly  over  and  done  with;  the  sec- 
ond grade  demands  play,  the  kindergar- 
ten needs  the  element 'of  work.  I  know 
a  most  capable  second-grade  child  who 
brought  his  dearest  possession  to  show  to 
his  teacher.  You  would  never  guess 
what  it  was, — a  jjlaster  bird  in  a  wire 
cage!  Tt  shared  his  apple  at  luncheon 
and  its  water-cup  was  filled,  and  then 
emptied  to  make  believe  the  thirst  had 
been  really  satisfied.  The  boy  did  no 
less  strong  work  in  number  when  it  was 
necessary  to  multiply  the  quantities  used 
in  one  portion  of  blanc-mange  by  twelve 
to  serve  a  party.  He  was  quite  as  skill- 
ful as  the  others  in  his  science  experi- 
ments, and  quite  as  thoughtful.  Froebel 
tells  us  that  it  is  most  pernicious  to  re- 
gard each  stage  of  childhood,  boyhood, 
and  youth  as  distinct  entirely  from  the 
preceding.  In  direct  connection  he  says: 
"Give  to  each  stage  that  which  the  stage 
calls  for."  Oh.  the  simple  old  creed, 
"Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children !" 
Ho   we   (>ver   relax   our   hold   on   precon- 


ceived opinions  long  enough  to  find  out 
what  the  stage  really  is  demanding,  and 
what  we  must  do  if  we  live  with  the  chil- 
dren and  up  to  the  best  in  them? 


CONSTRUCTIVE       ACTIVITIES       IX 
THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

By  Anna   W.    Williams. 

The  conviction  upon  which  the  re- 
marks of  the  preceding  paper  are  founded 
is  that  the  value,  means  and  method  of 
all  education  can  only  be  rightly  deter- 
mined by  constant  reference  to  their 
effect   on  development. 

Fearing-  to  deserve  the  criticism  of 
Lowell's  candidate  in  the  Biglow  Pa- 
pers, as  having  a  mind 

"  tu  fair  to  lose  its  balance 
And  say  w'ich  party  hez  most  sense- 
There  may  be  folks  of  greater  talents 
That  can't  sit  stidcUer  on  the  fence," 

I  shall  tiy  to  show  reasons  for  my  convic- 
tions in  simple  phrase,  and  shall  keep 
near  the  surface,  leaving  the  deeper 
things  for  others. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  this  paper  reads 
like  an  attack;  but  in  our  educational 
effort  at  unity  we  must  admit  diversity. 
It  may  be  better,  too,  that  the  sisters 
have  a  "fallin'  out  in  meeting."  It  will 
at  least  clear  the  atmosphere,  and  we  can 
"build  the  world  anew"  in  our  bosoms. 
There  are  two  rival  theories  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  manual  work  of  kinder- 
garten. 

The  "Constructive  Work,"  as  the  mak- 
ing of  simple  toys  and  useful  articles  is 
called,  concerns  itself  largely  with  the 
product  of  the  artisan  rather  than  with 
child  development.  It  may  subordinate 
education  to  technical  skill.  Its  product 
is  one  thing;  the  result  is  scattered  and 
broken  ideas,  since  the  objects  to  be  man- 
ufactured are  unrelated  to  each  other. 
The  child  requires  guidance  at  every 
step  of  the  way,  producing  a  gradually 
growing  dependence  on  the  teacher.  It 
makes  use  of  a  natural  expression  that 
belongs  to  a  later  stage,  and  thus  hastens 
development.  It  limits  the  resources  of 
the  child.  Through  the  "showy"  work 
produced  at  five  years  it  may  arrest  work 
at  seven  years.  It  shows  a  completed 
result,  but  a  narrow,  limited  develop- 
ment. 
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The  Froebelian  Gifts  and  Occupa- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  lead  the  child 
to  do  this  and  that,  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  product,  although  that  may  be  duly 
valued,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  doing  and 
the  reaction  it  will  have  upon  the  child. 
The  result  is  consecutive  development, 
and  the  reaction  is  the  lifting  of  himself 
through  continued  process  to  higher  and 
higher  ideals.  They  use  the  activities 
that  are  uppermost  at  the  kindergarten 
stage.  The  block  and  the  ball  offer  a 
paradox.  They  make  haste  slowly,  while 
the  basket  and  box  seem  to  progress 
faster  and  further.  The  child's  power  of 
resource  is  great.  Although  the  work  is 
crudely  symbolic,  it  is  the  basis  of  that 
which  more  nearly  approaches  life  at  a 
later  stage.  There  is  no  temptation  to 
say  "I  did  it  all  myself"  when  the  coop- 
eration of  the  teacher  has  been  more  than 
a  spiritual  stimulation.  They  are  fit  for 
class  work,  hence  more  economical ;  and, 
lastly,  they  exemplify  in -the  highest  way 
"the  glory  of  the  incomplete." 

"  What  dazzles  for  the  moment,  spends  its  spirit; 
What  's  genuine  sliall  posterity  inherit." 

In  laying  stress  on  the  "making 
things"  idea,  do  we  not  ignore  the  early 
power  of  adaptabilitj^  and  bind  the  child 
to  hard  and  fast  lines  of  detail  l  Which 
knowledge  is  most  worth  (at  from  three 
to  six  years  of  age),  that  which  obliges 
the  child  to  imitate  a  wooden  bracket 
which  can  never  lead  out  to  any  analogy^ 
or  relationship  and  can  speak  only  from 
its  own  limitations,  or  that  knowledge 
which  is  the  result  of  a  crude  paper 
bracket  that  may  be  a  basket,  a  pocket- 
book  or  a  thousand  other  things  ?  Is  it 
not  premature  to  chain  the  child  to  such 
perceptive  detail  at  the  imaginative  stage 
when  a  room,  without  any  transforma- 
tion, may  be  at  one  moment  a  parlor,  a 
kitchen,  a  school,  or  a  store?  Are  not 
children's  questions,  as  manifestations  to 
us  of  their  power  of  thought,  concerned 
with  subjects  of  universal  rather  than 
particular  character,  questions  that  often 
lie  too  deep  for  any  philosopher  ?  How 
common  to  hear :  "Who  made  me  V  and 
immediately  following:  "Who  made 
God  ?"  Is  not  infancy  the  time  for  ob- 
taining large  relationships  not  only  to 
the  universe  but  to  the  material  things 
about  us? 

The  necessity  for  vivid,  clear,  accu- 
rate perceptions  is  unavoidable  among 
wild  animals  and  in  savage  life.  You 
recall  the  story  of  Raggylug.  Mollie 
Cotton-Tail  was  such  an  excellent  mother 


because  she  taught  her  children  how  to 
avoid  snakes, — -practical  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  Indian  is  able  in  his  hunting 
expeditions  to  subtract  the  vie\V  and  with 
his  eye  follow  the  little  gray  jack-rabbit 
through  all  his  devious  wintiings  in  and 
out  of  the  forest,  while  the  white  man's 
vision  of  the  rabbit's  course  is  obstructed 
by  the  sight  of  the  tree,  river,  and  sky. 
The  child  is  in  the  savage  state,  perhaps ; 
but  if  we  give  emphasis  to  training  along- 
one  line,  we  shall  leave  him  in  the  savage 
state.  He  may  track  the  object,  but  he 
loses  the  inclusive  view.  As  long  as 
human  beings  are  on  the  material  plane, 
the  senses,  more  than  thought,  are  the 
apparatus;  but  with  advancing  civiliza- 
tion we  have  leariied  that  oidy  as  power 
deepens  should  it  become  restrictive. 

There  are  acknowledged  grades  of  cre- 
ative power.  The  great  creative  power 
of  the  world  is  language;  and  while  one 
task  of  the  kindergarten  is  to  prepare  a 
child  for  use  of  language  in  after  school 
life  when  that  becomes  largely  his  me- 
dium of  expression,  yet  when  a  child  is 
chained  so  long  to  a  concentration  of 
motor  activity  in  his  manufacture  of 
cardboard  furniture  his  power  of  ex- 
pression in  other  directions  is  arrested. 
He  produces  but  one  thing,  and  his  de- 
sire to  attach  a  name  to  each  new  thing 
and  new  action  is  limited.  As  so  much 
is  involved  in  the  preparation,  many  ar- 
ticles cannot  be  finished  in  a  week,  a 
month,  or  a  year.  The  raphia  basket  that 
occupies  hours  for  two  or  three  months 
entails  no  necessity  of  thought.  Work 
becomes  automized.  Education,  while  it 
may  produce  the  skill  in  word,  must  pro- 
duce other  things  also.  The  production 
of  one  difficult  thing  demands  a  power  of 
attention  beyond  the  ability  of  the  child. 
With  simpler,  cruder  materials  many 
things  are  produced  many  times. 

Every  future  dei^ends  on  every  past. 
The  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  such 
a  small  thing  as  the  Gifts  and  Occupa- 
tions of  the  kindergarten  does  not  inval- 
idate the  truth.  Through  the  scattered, 
broken  ideas  induced  by  making  any- 
thing and  everything, — things  that  do 
not  succeed  each  other  by  regular  grad- 
uation of  difficulty, — the  development  of 
true  rea.soning  iwwer  is  arrested;  learn- 
ing to  make  this  does  not  aid  in  making 
IhdK  in  any  true  sense.  Ts  not  all  tin' 
purpose  of  man-training,  in  any  educa- 
tional institution,  to  induce  sound  think- 
ing,  and  the  ])ower  of  generalization 
which  is  the  result  of  gathering  simple 
percepts  into  concepts  ?     If  a   child   ex- 
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presses  himself  in  material  or  language, 
he  must  relate  it  to  some  previous  ex- 
pression, or  else  it  becomes  an  isolated 
fact  and  •soon  fades  from  memory.  Of 
all  the  criticisms  that  the  kindergarten 
receives  to-day,  is  not  that  the  most  dam- 
aging vphich  pronounces  it  a  place  of  the 
dissipation  of  energy,  where  mental 
forces  are  scattered,  leading  to  unfruit- 
fulness  in  after  life,  a  place  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  action  but  little  mental 
result  \  As  the  accidental  home  envii-on- 
ment  supplies  a  sufficient  number  of  un- 
related ideas  for  mental  confusion,  would 
it  not  be  well  for  education,  even  at  the 
beginning,  to  assist  the  child  in  the  sep- 
aration of  the  mass  of  sense  perceptions 
of  this  "big,  buzzing,  blooming"  uni- 
verse, by  providing  types  around  which 
he  may  group  his  ideas  ?  Is  not  the  world 
full  of  unreasonable  beings  going  to  and 
fro,  up  and  down,  viewing  life  on  the 
irrational  plane? 

The  constructive  activities  belong  to 
an  age  beyond  the  kindergarten.  You 
recall  the  plays  of  home  at  the  kinder- 
garten stage  discussed  in  every  kinder- 
garten training  class  as  an  introduction 
to  the  Gifts  and  Occupations.  Because 
they  are  taught  so  early  in  our  career,  we 
may  have  learned  to  disregard  them. 
Children  string  spools,  cranberries ;  build 
with  stones,  cardboard;  lay  beans,  but- 
tons, pennies,  in  rows  and  patterns;  lay 
sticks  and  twigs  in  pictures,  etc. ;  and, 
through  these  natural  activities,  learn 
something  of  form,  number  and  process, 
facts  of  transformation,  qualities  of  ma- 
terials, and  gain  some  slight  notion  of 
the  industries  of  man.  The  kindergar- 
ten Gifts  and  Occupations  respond  to 
the  needs  of  this  stage  of  childhood. 
They  achieve  the  same  result  as  the  play 
materials  in  the  home,  while  they  bring 
about  a  vast  addition  of  creative  power, 
language,  expression  and  consecutive 
training. 

If  we  allow  children  to  experiment 
with  material  of  any  sort  with  instruc- 
tional rather  than  educational  assistance, 
are  we  not  allowing  mental  progress  to 
move  approximately  at  the  rate  at  which 
the  race  has  traveled  ?  Does  not  the 
"constructive  activity"  method — which 
uses  the  activities  belonging  to  a  stage, 
say,  any^vhere  from  seven  to  thirteen 
years  (making  rag  dolls,  denim  slippers, 
mittens,  muffs,  etc.,  that  may  be  made 
at  home  with  the  assistance  of  auy  deft 
person,  whether  mother,  nursery  maid, 
hachelor  uncle,  or  maiden  aunt,  having 
no    training), — does    not   the   "construc- 


tive activity"  method,  when  put  into  the 
kindergarten,  make  premature  develop- 
ment if  any, — a  development  "soon  ripe, 
soon  rotten"?  Does  it  not  induce  care, 
worry,  and  responsibility  as  to  result, 
these  coming  in  the  way  of  the  little 
child  and  becoming  a  habit— for  in- 
stance, before  the  bedroom  set  with  its 
wall-paper  decorations  is  finished  i 

The  pursuit  of  unrelated  objects,  more- 
over, leads  to  a  greater  dependence  on  the 
teacher,  janitor,  or  carpenter  at  every 
step  of  the  way,  and  disregards  the  train- 
ing of  independence  upon  which  all  his 
after  school  life  makes  such  urgent  de- 
mands. Is  not  one  of  the  criticisms  of 
the  average  primary  teacher — that  the 
children  who  come  from  kindergarten 
require  too  much  individual  help — the 
result  of  the  fact  that  the  kindergarten 
may  attempt  to  push  a  child  beyond  his 
powers  of  working  alone,  and  also  that 
the  primary  school,  as  interpreted  by 
such  a  teacher,  makes  no  connection 
with  the  child's  past  school  career  ?  A 
child  anxious  to  read  so  many  pages  of 
her  First  Reader  for  sake  of  reaching 
the  end  of  the  book,  spelling  or  asking 
the  form  of  every  other  word  and  losing 
thereby  the  meaning  of  the  story,  is  in 
the  same  condition  of  mind  as  the  child 
who,  for  the  sake  of  production,  loses 
gradual  independence  of  thought. 

The  recent  experiment  at  Jena  in 
teaching  children  to  read  proves  that 
much  that  is  done  with  great  expenditure 
of  time  in  earlier  school  life,  can  be  done 
with  much  less  effort  and  work  at  a  later 
stage.  Children  who  began  to  read  at 
ten  years  read  more  fluently  at  eleven 
years  than  those  who  began  at  six  years, 
and  the  reading  of  the  latter  was  more 
mechanical. 

The  story  of  Ruskin's  childhood  comes 
constantly  to  mind.  You  recall  it.  "I 
was  never  weary  of  building,  unbuilding, 
rebuilding,  with  m.j  blocks,  the  Waterloo 
Bridge.  This  inconceivably  passive,  or 
rather  impassive,  contentment  in  doing 
or  reading  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again,  I  perceive  to  have  been  a  great 
condition  in  my  future  power  of  getting 
thoroughly  to  the  bottom  of  matters. 
Some  people  would  say  that  in  getting 
these  toys  lay  the  chance  that  guided  me 
in  an  early  love  of  architecture.  To  be 
sure,  in  the  present  age  people  do  not 
give  children  toy  bricks  but  toy  'puff- 
puffs,'  and  the  little  things  are  always 
taking  tickets  and  arriving  at  stations 
without  ever  fathoming  the  principle  of 
'puff-puff.'    I  not  only  mastered  the  prin- 
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<2iple  of  'puff-puff,'  but  also  by  help  of 
my  well-cut  bricks  mastered  very  utterly 
the  law  of  practical  stability  iu  towers 
aiad  arches  by  the  time  I  was  seven  or 
eight  3'ears  old." 

Do  not  let  us  forget  that  we  have  used 
the  Gifts  and  Occupations  for  several 
years  (I  say  it  with  bated  breath,  that 
kings  and  potentates  may  not  put  us  on 
the  annuity  list),  some  of  us  many  years. 
We  grow  somewhat  restless  with  their, 
to  us,  crude  expression,  and,  I  fear  that 
our  attitude  reflects  itself  in  our  work; 
but  remember  that  our  children  are  fresh 
to  them  each  year,  and  it  may  be  true 
that  we  must  "earn  them  anew"  each 
year  to  possess  them. 

I  continually  remind  myself  that  it  is 
easier  to  see  the  limitations  of  a  subject 
than  to  give  it  full  appreciation.  Al- 
though we  admire  the  daring  that  leads 
to  discovery  of  new  and  untried  fields, 
and  realize  that  without  this  attitude  of 
mind  we  should  become  as  fixed  as  the 
sinner  of  Inferno,  to  use  a  strong  figure, 
we  must  not  be  led  away  from  time- 
honored  methods  until  new  ones  of  the 
same  import  to  us  fill  their  places. 
Change  is  not  necessarily  improvement. 
"Progress  and  conservatism  are  not 
antonyms,"  says  Mr.  Bryan.  In  educa- 
tion as  in  religion,  it  is  wise  to  prove  all 
things  but  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good.  Let  us  regard  the  danger  that 
confronts  us,  so  that  in  making  incur- 
sions we  do  not  lose  the  vantage  ground 
now  held,  and  expend  our  forces  and  our 
equipment  on  too  venturesome  enter- 
prises. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  true  kindergar- 
ten is  educative,  and  that  it  is  industrial 
only  in  making  use  of  tools  of  industry 
to  accomplish  its  purpose. 


Those  taking  part  in  the  animated  and 
very  able  discussion  aroused  by  these  pa- 
pers were  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  Miss 
Patty  _S.  Hill  and  Prof.  Earl  Barnes. 
The  discussion  was  stenographically  re- 
ported for  the  Union  and  will  appear  in 
its  forthcoming  Annual  Report. 


THE  TRAINING  TEACHERS'  CONFERENCE 
in  Arlington  Street  Church  on  Friday 
morning  at  ten  o'clock  was  led  by  Miss 
Lucy  Wheelock.  The  subject  was.  Kin- 
dergarten Training  in  the  Light  of  Gen- 
'eral  Educational  Principles.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Bal- 
liet,   superintendent  of  schools,   Spring- 


field, Mass.,  Mnie.  Marie  Kraus-Boelte  of 
Xew  York,  Mrs.  James  L.  Hughes  of 
Toronto,  and  Mr.  Arthur  O.  Norton,  in- 
structor in  the  history  of  education  in 
Harvard  L^niversity,  who  took  the  place 
on  the  program  of  Prof  Paul  H.  Hanus. 
Mr.  Norton's  paper  may  be  expected 
later  in  Kindergarten  Eeview.  Dr.  Bal- 
liet's  is  here  given  in  a  somewhat  con- 
densed form,  as  is  also  that  of  Mme. 
Kraus-Boelte.  The  participators  in  the 
discussion  were  Mr.  C.  F.  Carroll,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Worcester,  Mass. ; 
Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  supervisor  of  kin- 
dergartens, New  York  city;  and  Mr.  W. 
H.  Elson,  superintendent  of  schools. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  IN  THE 
LIGHT  OF  GENERAL  PRINCI- 
PLES OF  EDUCATION. 

By  Thomas  M.  Balliet. 

The  principles  of  education  are  the 
same  for  all  grades  of  schools  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university,  but  their 
application  differs  in  each  grade.  These 
differences  of  application  are  in  many 
cases  so  great  that  a  superficial  observer 
would  find  it  difficult  to  recognize  the 
identity  of  the  principle  underlying  them. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  familiarity  with 
the  problems  of  one  grade  of  educational 
work  does  not  necessarily  imply  familiar- 
ity with  another. 

It  is  a  general  principle  that  education 
is  possible  only  through  the  self-activity 
of  the  person  to  be  educated.  The  child 
is  educated  by  what  we  can  lead  him  to 
do,  both  with  mind  and  with  hand,  and 
the  test  of  education  is  not  what  he 
knows  and  can  tell  so  much  as  what  he 
can  do.  This  is  a  principle  which  Froe- 
bel  and  the  kindergarten  have  taught  us 
and  it  is  getting  to  be  recognized,  at 
least  theoretically,  even  in  the  colleges 
and  the  universities. 

It  is  a  general  principle  in  education 
that  all  instruction  and  indeed  all  train- 
ing must  appeal  to  the  interest  of  the 
children.  This  word  "interest"  has  many 
meanings  and  may  easily  be  taken  in  a 
sense  which  wholly  misses  the  point  of 
the  principle.  It  is  not  the  interest  in- 
spired by  rewards  or  prizes  that  is  moiiiit, 
nor  the  interest  of  a  much  higher  kind 
which  is  communicated  by  the  teacher 
through  infection  to  the  mind  of  the 
pupil,  but  it  is  the  interest  which  the 
pupil  feels  in  the  subject  matter  itself. 
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It  is  only  the  last  kind  of  interest  that 
determines  motive  and  becomes  a  part 
of  character. 

liut  there  is  a  better  way  of  stating 
this  truth  in  order  to  show  the  signifi- 
cance of  interest.  These  deep  intrinsic 
interests  in  actions  and  in  things  which 
children  have,  and  to  which  we  must  ap- 
peal, are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
racial  instincts  which  are  the  results  of 
ages  of  mental  evolution  developed 
through  the  process  of  adjustment  of 
mind  and  conduct  to  the  environment. 
These  old  racial  instincts  through  which 
a  long  line  of  ancestors  are  active  in  the 
mind  of  the  child,  making  the  boy,  as 
has  been  said,  truly  a  "quotation  from 
his  ancestors,"  must  form  the  basis  of 
education  both  intellectual  and  moral. 
All  our  education  must  be  grafted  on 
these  racial  instincts  in  order  that  it 
may  get  a  hold  on  the  roots  of  character 
and  of  intelligence.  Xo  instinct  in  the 
human  soul,  no  impulse  of  the  human 
heart,  is  intrinsically  wrong.  Sin  con- 
sists in  subordinating  the  higher  in- 
stincts to  the  lower;  it  is  not  identical 
with  the  lower  instincts.  The  deepest 
problem  of  moral  education  consists  in 
transforming  the  lower  instincts  and  lift- 
ing them  on  to  a  higher  plane. 

It  is  a  recognized  principle  that  we 
must  educate  for  society,  that  the  school 
must  make  a  close  connection  with  life. 
This  is  necessary  for  three  reasons. 
First,  because  the  school  ought  to  fit  the 
cliild  for  self-support  in  the  world.  Sec- 
ondly, it  ought  to  train  him  to  render  a 
service  to  his  fellow  men.  This  is  only 
in  part  identical  with  the  first.  There 
is  between  the  two  all  the  dilferenee  be- 
tween egoism  and  altruism.  In  the  third 
place,  the  school  must  connect  closely 
with  life  for  the  purely  educational  rea- 
son. Education  is  co-extensive  with  life. 
The  process  of  education  extends  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  It  may  begin 
before  that  and  may  continue  after  it. 
We  are  educated  by  everything  that 
touches  our  lives  and  fashions  our 
thought  and  character.  Of  this  large 
process  of  education  the  school  forms  but 
a  small  part.  Its  significance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  does  its  work  when  mind  and 
character  are  plastic  and  that  it  deter- 
mines largely  the  after  influences  of  the 
education  of  life.  The  school  is  an  arti- 
ficial environment  whose  function  is  to 
prex)arethe  child  to  bo  afterwards  educat- 
ed by  the  environments  of  life.  As  has 
been  forcibly  stated, the  school  is  not  only 


a  preparation  for  life  but  it  is  a  part  of 
life.  It  must  educate  for  life  in  the 
sense  that  it  must  begin  processes  of  de- 
velopment which  may  afterwards  be 
taken  up  and  continued  by  the  environ- 
ments of  life.  The  education  of  the 
school  and  the  education  of  life  ought 
not  to  be  opposed  to  each  other;  they 
ought  to  form  one  and  the  same  process. 
The  school  ought  to  connect  so  closely 
with  life  that  when  the  pupil  leaves 
school  he  will  feel  that  he  is  not  taking 
a  step  into  the  dark,  into  an  unknown 
world,  but  that  life  is  only  a  larger  and  a 
more  real  school  and  that  the  transition 
from  the  one  to  the  other  is  perfectly 
natural  and  normal.  The  school  nmst 
give  the  child  the  key  to  the  meaning  of 
life.  It  must  also  give  him  the  self-con- 
trol which  will  enable  him  to  resist  the 
temptations  of  life,  and  the  altruism 
which  will  prompt  him  instinctively  to 
acts  of  service  and  self-sacrifice. 

In  our  discussions  of  education  values 
we  must  not  leave  out  of  account  the 
effect  of  a  particular  study  on  the  after 
life  of  the  pupil.  The  curriculum  must 
be  made  up  of  such  studies  as  connect 
closely  with  the  problems  of  life  which 
the  pupil  will  meet  when  he  graduates 
from  school.  Contrary  to  what  is  com- 
monly supposed,  the  younger  the  child 
the  larger  the  number  of  ^studies  which 
he  may  profitably  pursue  at'  any  one  time. 
A  little  child  in  the  kindergarten  may 
nibble  at  all  the  sciences  in  the  course  of 
a  half-hour's  walk  with  his  teacher 
through  the  fields.  He  picks  up  a  pebble 
or  a  crystal,  examines  it  for  a  moment, 
throws  it  away;  he  plucks  a  flower,  treat- 
ing it  in  the  same  way;  now  he  observes 
a  butterfly,  a  bird,  or  a  squirrel,  and 
transfers  his  interests  rapidly  from  one 
to  the  other  in  like  manner.  Young  chil- 
dren comprehend  only  the  surface  of 
things;  more  mature  pupils  can  compre- 
li(  nd  the  deeper  relations  of  things; 
hence  young  children  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  study  many  things  superficially,  and 
older  pujjils  and  students  ought  to  be 
obliged  to  concentrate  their  interests  on 
a  few  things  and  study  them  in  their  less 
obvious  relations.  From  this  it  follows 
that  the  course  must  be  broadest  and 
shallowest  in  the  primary  school,  and 
narrowest  and  deepest  in  the  university. 
In  the  university  the  student  must  be 
confined  to  a  few  closely  related  subjects 
of  interest. 

Lastlj',  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in 
education    that    there    must    be    unity. 
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Knowledge  becomes  power  and  a  part  of 
character  only  when  it  is  unitied  and 
properly  related.  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  knowledge  in  the  individual 
mind  should  be  thoroughly  unified.  In 
a  dift'erent  sense  it  is  also  essential  that 
the  education  of  large  groups  of  indi- 
viduals, members  of  a  school  or  an  insti- 
tution, be  unified.  But  we  must  make  a 
sharp  distinction  at  this  point  between 
luiity  and  uniformitj'.  So  far  from  be- 
ing identical,  the  two  are  direct  opposites. 
Unity  is  consistent  with  variety,  uni- 
formity is  not.  Unity  is  consistent  with 
life  and  growth,  uniformity  is  not. 
A  tree  has  unity  and  it  is  its 
life  which  gives  it  this  unity;  a 
telegraph  pole  has  uniformity  because  it 
is  dead.  If  in  education  we  aim  at  unity, 
we  shall  secure  life  and  growth;  but  if 
we  aim  at  uniformity,  we  shall  secure 
only  dead  routine.  The  kind  of  super- 
vision which  aims  at  unity  may  become 
the  life  and  soul  of  a  large  system  of 
schools;  supervision  which  aims  at  uni- 
formity may  rest  upon  a  system  of 
schools  like  a  blight. 


As  there  had  been  some  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  the  ability  of  Mme. 
Kraus-Boelte  to  attend  the  convention, 
her  name  did  not  appear  on  the  final  pro- 
gram ;  but  the  possibility  of  having  a  few 
words  from  her  had  been  much  antici- 
pated. When  she  appeared  before  the 
audience,  the  winning  graciousness  of 
her  presence  was  felt  by  all,  and  stran- 
gers as  well  as  kindergartners  were  glad 
to  greet  with  enthusiastic  welcome  this 
wise  and  gifted  kindergartner,  one  of  the 
earliest  in  the  American  field. 


SELF-ACTIVITY. 
By  Maria  Kraus-Boelte. 

The  law  of  self-activity  is  asserted  in 
plants  as  they  are  growing  self-actively. 
Such  productive,  creative  self-activity 
was  Froebel's  ideal  for  the  child's  educa- 
tion and  development.  The  child,  in  his 
playful  work,  is  in  the  process  of  doing 
this  according  to  law,  thereby  awakening 
the  understanding  of  law  in  the  degree 
that  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  same, 
just  by  working  naturally  under  the  law, 
leaving  out  all  arbitrariness. 

In  this  manner  the  child  learns  to  man- 
ifest "creative  energy,"  bringing  out  in- 


ner purpose  through  continuous  change, 
developing  ever  new  forms.  Imperfec- 
tions \yill  be  evident.  What  does  it  mat- 
ter— if  the  child's  freedom  of  thought, 
will-power  and  action,  guided  by  law, 
gradually  gain  in  right  growth?  By 
such  means  the  kindergarten  becomes  an 
educational  place  where  the  laws  of  life 
— God's  laws — begin  to  be  understood, 
making  the  kindergarten  an  ideal  nurs- 
ery by  the  discipline  in  freedom,  laying 
thus  a  sound  foundation  for  future  true 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

Froebel  pointed  out  the  natural  meth- 
od by  the  use  of  simple  laws,  enabling 
the  child  to  develop  his  creative  powers 
by  means  of  his  own  activity.  Through 
this  liberating  thought  the  child  is  not 
obliged  to  fit  himself  to  the  kindergart- 
ner's  thoughts.  Kightly  guided,  the 
'"play-means"  will  lead  the  child  to  per- 
ceive the  law  of  development,  which  at 
first  is  applied  unconsciously,  and  later 
consciously.  The  child  also  gains  an 
understanding  of  the  idea  of  continuity, 
which  necessarily  includes  Froebel's  fun- 
damental thought  of  simplicity.  The 
aim  of  the  kindergarten,  however,  is 
never  instruction,  but  always  develop- 
ment. 

The  kindergarten  stands  to-day  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  the  world's  best  educa- 
tional thought,  and  the  opportunities  for 
this  education  have  never  been  greater 
than  at  our  present  time.  The  rush  in 
the  present  life  and  attitude  of  our  kin- 
dergartners is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
"the  table  is  spread  too  bountifully  to 
secure  a  healthful  digestion."  In  many 
cases,  kindergartners  are  scarcely  willing 
to  obey  the  laws  of  nature  expressed  in 
the  saying :  "First  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
and  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 
The  true  blessings  of  the  kindergarten 
can  come  to  the  children  only  by  giving 
our  devoted  kindergartners  more  restful 
moments,  when  ideas,  resolutions  and 
convictions  will  take  a  deeper  hold  on 
life,  when  ideas  and  their  meaning  will 
become  clearer,  as  cannot  be  the  case  in 
the  rush  and  hurry  of  life,  and  the  indi- 
vidual will  become  stronger  and  more 
helpful.  The  existing  rush  and  over-full- 
ness may  gradually  lead  towards  ignoring 
the  kindergarten  spirit  as  conceived  by 
Froebel;  for  there  is  no  time  to  think. 
The  possibilities  for  our  young  kinder- 
gartners will  be  great,  if  they  can  be  set 
free  from  the  supoi-abundance  of  lectures, 
discussions,  meetings,  reports,  etc.  Then 
there  would  develop  a  generation  of 
healthy,    happy    and    successful    kinder- 
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gartners,  freed  from  the  curse  of  nerv- 
ousness and  overwork,  growing  by  their 
own  effort, — by  self-activity, — to  be  that 
which  by  nature  they  are  intended  for, — 
observing,  thinking,  acting  out  their  own 
thoughts  on  required  subjects,  guiding 
the  child  thus  equally.  Concentration  of 
mind  is  the  goal. 

To  be  mentally  in  a  hurry  means  death 
to  all  good  work;  and  no  human  being 
can  attain  a  high  state  of  development 
•  merely  by  the  "taking  in"  of  knowledge. 
Absorption,  assimilation,  self-expression, 
is  Froebel's  method.  Accordingly  the 
aim  of  the  kindergarten  is  for  the  child 
to  apply  in  his  own  way,  and  in  the  meas- 
ure of  his  own  feeble  but  ever  growing 
power,  those  ideas  which  he  is  constantly 
acquiring.  Continual  change  is  required 
because  of  the  constant  growth.  And 
the  kindergartner,  understanding  these 
truths,  will  utilize  the  play-means  in  or- 
der to  reach  the  desired  result,  without 
making  them  the  aim  and  the  end.  To 
leave  out  the  continual  application  of, 
for  instance,  "the  law  of  contrasts,'' 
would  prove  a  non-understanding  of 
Froebel's  idea, — which  was,  to  make  his 
means  originative  and  genetic. 

Tlie  kindergartner  makes  the  kinder- 
garten; she  is  reflected  in  it.  A  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  things  will  not  do 
for  her.  She  must  go  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples. The  kindergartner's  success  rests 
less  in  the  ability  to  plan  a  program, 
than  in  knowing  how  to  apply  a  program 
properly  for  the  development  of  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  not  by  her  ability  to  plan, 
but  by  her  ability  to  understand  rightly 
the  child's  nature  and  powers  that  the 
kindergartner  can  be  judged  in  regard 
to  her  understanding  of  Froebel's  under- 
lying principles.  The  kindergartner  is  to 
assist  the  child  in  representing  that 
wdiich  is  already  in  his  mind;  and  the 
play-means  help  to  classify  and  make 
this  clear ;  and  thus  the  child  gains  stand- 
ards from  which  to  proceed,  and  to  which 
his  manipulations  return,  thereby  ac- 
quainting him  with  nature's  laws,  which 
are  also  those  of  his  own  being. 

Instead  of  grouping  our  work  around 
certain  centers,  it  should  be  centered 
around  the  child,  his  experiences  and  his 
needs.  At  the  beginning  of  a  season  no 
kindergartner  can  say,  how  much  of  each 
Gift  and  Occupation  she  can  plan  for 
her  children.  This  will  determine  itself 
in  and  by  the  manifestations  of  each 
child.  Gifts  and  Occupations  are  not 
illustrations.  On  the  contrary,  they 
must  so  be  used  as  to  become  the  exposi- 


tions of  the  child's  inner  self.  It  is  not 
that  the  child  makes  certain  forms,  looks 
at  certain  pictures,  sings  certain  songs, 
builds  in  certain  routine;  but  how  he 
does  this, — from  his  own  impulse,  freely 
willing  to  do  so, — until  such  free  action 
becomes  the  expression  of  his  own  true 
nature.  And  even  though  this  were  done 
with  but  feeble  results  at  first,  the  ex- 
ertion of  being  self-productive  in  will- 
action  influences  the  young  mind, 
bringing  out  individuality  as  intended 
by  nature.  The  effort  is  of  the  greatest 
importance ! 

Many  criticisms  have  made  havoc  with 
the  kindergarten  idea.  Discussions  have 
dealt  with  the  means  rather  than  with 
the  principal  idea.  By  readjusting 
views,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
revelation  contained  in  Froebel's  ways 
and  means  will  be  accepted  in  their 
original  and  pure  simplicity.  The  point 
is,  however,  not  to  lean  too  much  on  a 
given  form  of  thought,  permitting  others 
to  do  our  thinking  for  us ;  but,  instead, 
to  learn  and  find  within  ourselves  true 
resources.  Ideas  in  the  mind  are  pro- 
duced and  interpreted  according  to  an 
individual's  education,  and  no  two  minds 
have  like  ideas,  this  being  caused  by  the 
difference  of  impressions  made.  Help- 
ing to  such  a  renewal  means  becoming" 
God's  co-worker,  in  these  progressive 
days. 


PHYSICAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  PREPA- 
RATION OF  THE  KINDERGART- 
NER. 

By  Mrs.  James  L.  Hughes. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  you  have 
just  seen  and  heard  my  kindergarten 
mother.  If  I  am  anything  in  the  kinder- 
garten life,  I  owe  it  to  Mrs.  Kraus;  and 
I  am  glad  that  she  is  willing  that  I  should 
claim  to  be  her  spiritual  child. 

I  want  to  plead  for  two  things  which 
seems  to  me  very  necessary  in  our  kin- 
dergarten training:  First,  the  physical 
development  of  those  young  girls  who 
come  to  us  trainers  to  be  prepared  for 
their  life  work.  I  have  noticed  a  great 
weakness  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  kin- 
dergarten students.  They  have  not  the 
proper  control  of  their  bodies;  theyhave 
weak  and  useless  voices.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  woman  should  not  be  heard 
easily  in  public  speech,  and  should  not 
be  able  to  use  the  slightest  whisper  and 
vet  have  a  voice  vibrant  enough  to  reach 
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the  limits  of  any  hall  which  auy  man  can 
fill.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  our 
young  people  to  develop,  if  they  begin 
early  enough,  the  power  to  use  the  human 
voice  so  that  it  may  be  to  them  a  help 
when  thej'  have  a  message  to  deliver  to 
the  world.  If  we  neglect  it  in  the  early 
days,  we  cannot  supply  it  later  when  we 
have  the  mature  thought  which  we  wish 
to  give  and  which  the  world  would  be 
glad  to  listen  to.  Let  us  make  that  one  of 
the  elements  of  our  kindergarten  train- 
ing,— the  development  of  the  body  so 
that  it  shall  be  responsive  to  every  emo- 
tion of  the  soul,  the  development  of  the 
power  to  sj)cak  so  that  one  may  meet  the 
gentlest  conditions  of  life  with  tenderest 
tones  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to 
speak  powerfully.  I  am  always  glad  of 
one  thing, — that  I  have  inherited  a  good 
voice;  so  that  even  if  what  I  say  does 
not  amount  to  anything,  everybody  goes 
away  a  little  rested.  I  do  not  want  to 
urge  upon  you  any  of  the  wishy-washy 
physical  training,  "but  I  do  desire  that 
every  woman  shall  keep  every  muscle  in 
her  body  in  good  control  so  that  it  shall 
be  expressive  of  her  soul.  If  your  diges- 
tion is  impaired,  if  your  lungs  are  weak, 
you  cannot  think  the  highest  thoughts ; 
you  are  occupied  with  your  body.  "A 
word  to  the  wise  is  sulficient." 

In  training  we  have  several  things  to 
consider:  what  these  young  students  are 
when  they  first  come  to  us,  what  they  are 
to  become,  and  the  process  by  which  they 
shall  reach  their  goal.  Most  of  the  young 
women  who  come  into  the  kindergarten 
work  are  girls  who  are  fresh  from  school. 
They  have  been  filled  and  filled  and  filled 
and  filled  with  mental  food.  How  much 
they  have  digested  remains  to  be  seen. 
How  much  they  have  digested  always  de- 
pends upon  the  way  in  which  the  food 
has  been  given  to  them.  Spiritually, 
they  are  unawakened,  as  a  rule;  they  are 
sleeping  spirits.  They  are  alive  phys- 
ically, but  too  often — well,  notice  how 
many  kindergartners  shake  hands  like 
this  (illustrating  with  raised  hand)  when 
they  first  come  into  the  kindergarten. 
That  expresses  the  whole  thing.  They 
have  been  given  over  to  conventionality. 
Women  are  being  spoiled  by  the  thou- 
sands every  year — spoiled  as  a  power  in 
the  world — by  the  foolishness  of  social 
convention.  I  plead  for  naturalness.  I 
do  not  mean  rudeness ;  I  do  not  mean  vul- 
garity; I  do  not  mean  disrespect;  but  I 
do  mean  that  a  young  woman  should  be 
as    free    and    nattiral    at    eighteen    and 


twenty  as  she  is  at  six, — though  many  of 
them  are  spoiled  before  that. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  we 
have  to  develop  in  the  minds  of  our  kin- 
dergartners is  a  recognition  of  the  abso- 
lute divinity  of  the  child.  We  talk  about 
it,  and  we  think  we  know  about  it,  but 
we  have  n't  begun  to  comprehend  it.  As 
I  think  over  all  the  experiments  that  are 
being  tried  with  children  to-day,  I  say: 
"Well,  thanlv  the  Lord,  I  have  n't  a  child 
small  enough  to  be  experimented  on!" 
God  within  the  little  child  is  trying  to 
give  a  message  of  divinity  to  the  world, 
and  I  cannot  compass  that  message  with 
my  narrow  limited  power  of  vision. 

We  training  teachers  must  help  kin- 
dergartners not  to  feel  too  much  respon- 
sibility. I  think  sometimes  that  train- 
ing teachers  are  really  glad,  at  the  end 
of  a  year's  course  of  lectures,  to  see  how 
absolutely  careworn  and  depressed  their 
classes  have  become.  The  students  feel 
the  responsibility  of  their  position ;  their 
appetites  are  gone,  and  their  whole  being 
seems  demoralized  and  broken  down  with 
their  sense  of  responsibility.  Let  them 
feel  first  and  foremost — and  I  say  it  with 
all  reverence;  don't  imagine  that  it  is 
with  one  particle  of  irreverence, — that 
God's  equipment  of  the  human  soul  for 
its  self-development  is  infinite  in  variety 
and  divine  in  quality.  You  do  not  have 
to  gixe  it  to  the  child.  Will  you  tamper 
with  it?  Hands  off!  Stand  back  and 
see  the  glory  of  God  reveal  itself  in  a  hu- 
man soul !  That  is  the  one  thing  that  we 
should  say  to  kindergartners  perhaps 
oftener  than  anything  else.  Get  science 
all  you  like,  and  pedagogy  all  you  like, 
and  everything  else  all  you  like,  for  your- 
self; but  do  not  heap  all  that  mass  upon 
the  children.  Eeraember  that  God  is 
within  that  human  soul  working  for 
divine  expression;  and,  since  his  power 
has  shown  itself  through  all  the  past  ages 
in  which  he  has  developed  the  whole  race, 
the  children  may  be  trusted  to  him  if 
people  won't  get  in  their  light.  Think 
oftener,  with  thaidvfulncss,  that  God  is 
letting  you  have  this  means  of  revealing 
you  to  yourself.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
marks  of  God's  care  and  love  for  us  that 
he  gives  us  thi^  opportunity'.  Enter  into 
the  life  of  the  child;  do  not  make  the 
child  enter  into  your  life;  enter  into  the 
life  of  the  child  by  letting  your  own  emo- 
tions flow  freely  and  richly;  and  you  can- 
not do  that  without  a  good  bod.y  and  all 
the  attendant  requirements.  Love  ideals 
yourself,  and  you  will  not  need  to  define 
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ideals  in  wordy  phrases  that  are  hard  to 
comprehend.  Kecognize  the  ideals  com- 
ing from  the  past  that  have  built  up  the 
race.  Recognize  also  the  ideals  toward 
which  we  strive,  whether  in  clear  vision 
or  not.  Live  the  ideal  yourself,  but  do 
not  heap  it  upon  the  child,  because  God 
has  thousands  of  ways  by  which  he  will 
reveal  that  ideal,  and  you  are  one  of 
God's  instruments  for  revelation — not 
for  overpowering.  One  would  think 
sometimes  that  God  had  gone  away  and 
had  left  us  in  charge,  by  the  intensity  of 
our  feelings  in  regard  to  the  work  we  are 
doing.  We  are  earnest  in  this,  but  God 
has  not  left  his  little  ones.  He  is  work- 
ing for  them  and  with  them;  and,  as  he 
has  developed  humanity  through  all  the 
past  ages,  he  is  going  right  on  with  his 
development  of  it,  and  we  need  never 
feel  depressed  or  troubled  about  things 
that  seem  in  opposition  to  us.  That  is 
God's  way  of  developing  things;  that  is 
God's  way  of  urging  us  on  to  new  efforts ; 
and  we  have  no  right  to  fall  down  and 
say  that  everything  is  all  going  into 
darkness  because  of  this  opposition.  He 
means  that  it  shall  force  us  to  action, 
force  us  to  prove  ourselves  right  or 
wrong,  and  most  times  we  ought  to  be 
willing  to  be  proved  wrong,  because  the 
vision  is  so  limited  for  any  one  human 
soul. 

We  are  not  such  benefactors  of  the 
race  as  we  imagine.  The  world  has  been 
full  of  benefactors,  and  they  have  lived 
and  died,  they  have  eaten  and  slept  and 
gone  about  the  streets,  just  as  people  do 
to-day.  We  reckon  them  as  great  ele- 
ments in  our  lives;  but  there  have  been 
others  and  there  are  to  be  others,  and  we 
are  to-day  only  a  tmy  part  of  the  mass  of 
humanity  which  God  is  working  with. 

Another  point, — one  which  I  think 
Mrs.  Kraus  brought  out  very  strongly, — 
is,  do  not  hurry  things.  Be  glad  when 
people  will  "go  slow."  I  heard  the  other 
day  about  a  woman  who  is  so  struck  with 
the  lecture  craze  that  she  keeps  two  spans 
of  horses  to  carry  her  to  and  from  the 
various  lectures.  Some  one  was  lament- 
ing over  such  extravagance;  but  I  said 
to  the  woman  who  was  sitting  beside  me 
when  T  heard  the  story:  »"They  need  not 
be  sorry;  because  if  that  woman  were 
left  to  ferment  in  one  little  small  house- 
hold, what  a  terrible  commotion  she 
would  make!"  It  is  well  that  there  is 
a  great  wide  field  for  some  people. 

Let  us  remember  this.  However  much 
you  may  pour  upon  people,  however 
much  yon  may  put  into  their  ears,  how- 


ever much  you  may  surround  them  with 
an  atmosphere  of  what  we  call  truth  or 
what  we  call  culture,  no  one  has  it  con- 
sciously within  himself  until  it  is  re- 
vealed to  his  inner  soul.  We  have  made 
hypocrites  of  thousands  of  young  wom- 
en, unconsciously  to  themselves,  through 
advocating  the  thing  which  they  do  not 
live,  which  they  cannot  carry  out,  simpK^ 
because  it  is  an  external  life  which  we 
have  heaped  upon  them  and  not  the  in- 
ternal and  eternal  life  which  unfolds 
itself  in  the  presence  of  God.  We  must 
each  climb  the  mountain  to  get  the  far- 
reaching  view.  We  may  help  others  by 
our  inspirational  life,  if  we  have  a  higher 
outlook  than  they,  and  by  our  loving 
sympathy;  but  each  one  must  live  and 
struggle  for  himself.  That  is  true  of  all 
life.  Remember,  there  is  the  struggle  if 
there  is  the  life.  I  do  not  mean  the 
struggle  for  bread  and  butter,  I  do  not 
mean  the  struggle  for  clothes,  I  do  not 
mean  the  struggle  for  place,  and  I  do  not 
mean  the  struggle  for  wisdom;  but  I  do 
mean  that  struggle  in  life  in  which  the 
individual  takes  upon  himself  his  own 
outgrowth,  recognizes  something  that 
must  be  reached,  something  which, 
through  the  training  of  all  his  inner  soul 
and  power,  he  determines  to  reach.  If 
you  have  not  that  struggle,  that  tragedy, 
in  your  life,  then  you  are  not  living  up 
to  the  completeness  of  your  possibilities. 
Look  for  your  struggles ;  face  them ;  be 
glad  of  them,  but  be  sure  that  you  are 
not  struggling  with  some  little  inferior 
matter  that  cannot  uplift  you.  You  can- 
not carry  the  view  from  the  mountain 
top  to  anyone ;  but  if,  having  seen  the 
view,  you  live  a  more  vibrant  life,  that 
shall  stir  the  spiritual  atmosphere  for 
others. 


THE  LAST  SESSION  of  the  I.  Iv.  U.  was 

held  in  Trinity  Church  instead  of  Hunt- 
ington Hall,  and  the  wisdom  of  this 
change,  as  far  as  the  accommodation  of 
numbers  was  concerned,  was  made  mani- 
fest by  the  attendance,  which  was  esti- 
mated at  1800.  The  Round  Table  sub- 
ject was  the  Training  of  the  Will.  Miss 
Harriet  Niel  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
the  leader,  and  the  speakers  were  Miss 
Susan  E.  Blow,  Miss  Patty  S.  Hill,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Lee.  Miss  Hill's  paper  was 
entitled  Punishments.  Owing  to  the 
proportions  which  this  report  has  already 
assumed,  the  i)ublicati()n  of  this  paper  is 
necessarily  postponed ;  but  those  who 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  lienrmg  or  read- 
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ing  Miss  Hill's  Thursday  morning  ad- 
dress (see  page  624)  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  this  paper  is  in  the  Keview's  store- 
house for  future  use.  Miss  Hill's  Pun- 
ishments was  discussed  in  an  interesting 
manner  by  Mrs.  Marion  B.  B.  Langzettel, 
a  kindergartner  who  carries  on  a  some- 
what unique  work  in  connection  with  her 
private  kindergarten  in  New  York  city. 
This  work  began  by  the  formation  of  a 
mothers'  class  for  earnest  study.  The 
course  has  developed  into  a  connected 
one  of  three  years,  and  some  of  the  tlu'ee- 
year  mothers  are  now  proposing  the  ad- 
dition of  a  fourth  year  for  their  benefit. 
Each  class  has  from  ten  to  fifteen  mem- 
bers, and  the  lessons  are  given  regularly 
one  each  week. 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  whose  name  was 
on  the  program  and  whose  address  would 
have  been  much  enjoj'ed,  was  prevented 
by  illness  from  being  present. 

The  subject  of  The  Cultivation  of  Pur- 
pose, treated  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  of  Bos- 
ton, vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Civic  League,  and  an  enthusiastic  pro- 
moter of  playgrounds  and  vacation 
schools,  will  be  more  amply  discussed  by 
him  in  an  article  reserved  for  the  Sep- 
tember Kindergarten  Eeview.  The  ex- 
cellence of  this  exj)anded  article  will  re- 
ward the  deferred  hope  of  any  who  had 
anticipated  seeing  his  address  in  this 
number. 

Miss  Blow  spoke  on  How  the  Kinder- 
garten Begins  the  Training  of  the  Will, 
and  with  this  as  an  admirable  climax  the 
meeting  closed,  to  be  followed  by  the 
final  business  meeting  with  which  the 
last  session  of  the  I.  K.  U.  convention 
for  1902  was  brought  to  an  end. 

The  important  business  transacted 
in  the  business  meetings  of  Thursday 
and  Friday,  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam  in 
the  chair,  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  out- 
lining the  financial  policy  of  the  Union 
(Miss  C.  T.  Haven,  chairman),  was  ac- 
cepted and  its  adoption  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  incoming  board  of  offi- 
cers. 

The  committee  on  the  proposed  revi- 
sion of  the  constitution  (Mrs.  M.  B. 
Page,  chairman)  presented  a  printed 
•copy  of  suggested  changes.  It  was  voted 
that  the  committee  should  continue  its 
services,  the  suggested  changes  to  be  fur- 
ther considered  and  acted  upon  at  the 
next  annual  meeting. 

Tt  was  also  voted  that  a  new  plan  for 


the  nomination  of  officers,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Australian  ballot  in  voting 
for  officers,  be  added  to  the  list  of  sug- 
gested changes.  The  new  plan  for  nom- 
inating is  to  have  each  member  nominate 
for  each  officer  on  a  ballot  on  which  is 
printed  a  list  of  the  official  titles.  These 
unsigned  ballots,  filled  out  with  desired 
names,  are  then  collected  in  the  Branches, 
and  the  three  names  receiving  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  for  each  office  are 
sent  to  the  Executive  Board  as  an  ex- 
pression from  that  Branch  of  officers  de- 
sired. From  the  names  thus  sent  in  by 
the  Branches,  the  ticket  would  be 
made  up. 

It  was  recommended  that  a  half  day 
session  of  the  annual  meeting  be  set 
apart  for  business  and  that  the  commit- 
tee on  revision  suggest  this,  with  the 
other  proposed  changes. 

It  was  voted  that  printed  copies  of  the 
suggested  changes  in  the  constitution  be 
sent  to  the  secretaries  of  the  Branches 
for  distribution  and  consideration. 

To  expedite  the  business  at  these  ses- 
sions it  was  voted  that  Branches  send  to 
the  Board  notice  in  writing  of  such  items 
as  they  wished  to  have  discussed  or 
brought  before  the  assembly. 

The  question  of  closer  affiliation  with 
the  N.  E.  A.  was  brought  forward,  bur 
no  plan  was  adopted.  The  proposal 
chiefly  favored  seemed  to  be  that  of  bien- 
nial meetings  held  in  connection  with 
the  N.  E.  A.,  just  before  or  after  its 
dates,  with  the  meetings  of  the  inter- 
vening years  held  independentlj'. 

A  gift  to  the  Friedrich  Froebel  Me- 
morial House  in  Blankenburg,  Germany, 
was  voted.  Three  hundred  dollars  was 
voted  from  the  treasury;  but  as  this  was 
considered  insufficient,  pledges  were 
given  amounting  to  about  as  much  more 
from  a  number  of  individuals,  for  them- 
selves or  for  Branches  which  they  repre- 
sented. All  of  these  contributions,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  given  in  the  name  of  the 
I.  K.  U. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Harrison,  Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill  and 
Miss  Ella  C.  Elder,  was  appointed  by 
the  president  to  consider  a  future  memo- 
rial gift  to  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  House, 
with  power  to  act  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Board. 

The  I.  K.  U.  having  had  great  influ- 
ence in  raising  tlie  standard  of  entrance 
requirements  for  training  schools,  it  was 
voted  that  the  Executive  Board,  with  the 
training  teachers  of  the  counlry  and  the 
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supervisors  of  kindergartens  in  cities  in 
which  the  I.  K.  U.  is  represented,  should 
present  for  discussion  next  year  a  plan 
of  standards  and  requirements  in  train- 
ing work. 

The  committee  on  necrology  (Miss 
Mary  Jean  Miller,  chairman)  expressed 
the  grief  of  the  Union  at  the  death  of 
Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  Miss  Mary  J, 
Garland,  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock;  and  also 
of  Prof.  Dr.  Eugen  Pappenheim  and 
Frau  Ida  Seele  Vogeler  of  Germany. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  (Mrs.  M. 
L.  Van  Kirk,  chairman)  gave  gi-ateful 
recognition  of  all  that  had  been  done 
for  the  I.  K.  U.  in  connection  with  its 
Boston  convention,  specifying  a  long  list 
of  those  who  had  bestowed  favors. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year: — 

President,  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  Chi- 
cago ;  vice-president.  Miss  Laliah  B.  Pin- 
gree,  Boston;  2d  vice-president.  Miss 
Nora  A.  Smith,  New  York ;  cor.  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Miss  Fanniebelle  Curtis, 
Brooklyn;  recording  secretary.  Miss 
Evelyn  A.  Holmes,  Charleston,  S.  C; 
auditor.  Miss  Harriet  Niel,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  next  place  of  meeting  will  be 
Pittsburg  ! 

This  announcement,  we  are  sure,  will 
give  hearty  pleasure  to  all. 


THE  FESTIVITIES. 

"One  of  the  pleasantest  receptions  I 
ever  attended,"  was  the  verdict  one  lady 
uttered  and  in  which  many  doubtless  con- 
curred as  they  left  Eadcliffe  College  after 
being  entertained  by  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz, 
honorary  president.  Miss  Agnes  Irwin, 
dean,  and  Miss  Mary  Goes,  secretary. 
Instead  of  the  formal  greeting  and  im- 
mediate passing  on,  the  guests,  in  most 
cases,  had  opportunity  for  a  bit  of  refresh- 
ing chat  with  the  genial  and  distin- 
guished hostesses;  and  Fay  House,  the 
oldest  building  of  Radcliffe,  was  hospita- 
bly open  for  inspection. 

The  luncheon,  "for  all  members  of  the 
I.  K.  U.  and  all  visiting  kindergartners,'' 
was  a  very  sociable  affair  and  apparently 
much  enjoyed.  It  was  served  at  the  Ven- 
dome  and  the  Westminster.  Sprigs  of 
mayflower  from  Plymouth  and  Ilyannis 
were  handed  to  the  entering  guests,  the 
flowers  from  Hyannis  having  been  gath- 
ered  by  students   of   the   State   Normal 


School  of  that  place.  An  evening  recep- 
tion given  by  the  education  department 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  was  held 
at  Hotel  Somerset,  in  the  handsome  and 
spacious  suite  of  rooms  devoted  to  Prince 
Henry's  use  during  his  Boston  visit.  The 
receiving  gToup  consisted  of  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte B.  Ware,  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Ptev. 
Charles  F.  Dole,  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  and  Mrs. 
Alice  H.  Putnam,  Miss  Fanniebelle  Cur- 
tis and  Miss  Laliah  B.  Pingree  of  the 
I.  K.  U. 

There  were  beautiful  decorations  of 
palms,  bountiful  refreshments,  and  every 
courteous  attention  from  the  hosts.  Fre- 
quent introductions  and  a  lively  buzz  of 
conversation  in  all  quarters  gave  proof  of 
the  enjoyment  of  the  guests. 

At  the  College  Club  reception,  in  the 
Grundmann  studios,  the  company  was  re- 
ceived by  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent. Miss  Sarah  Yerxa  and  Miss  Ellen 
Griswold.  Brief  addresses  were  given  by 
Miss  Mary  D.  Eunyan,  Miss  Bertha 
Payne,  Miss  Anna  W.  Williams,  Mrs.  M. 
B.  B.  Langzettel,  and  Mrs.  James  L. 
Hughes.  Refreshments  were  served,  and 
the  occasion  was  a  delightful  one. 

Wellesley  College  also  was  most  hos- 
pitable toward  the  I.  K.  U.  guests,  as 
those  who  made  a  Saturday  excursion 
thither  can  well  testify.  Not  only  were 
the  kindergartners  received  by  Miss 
Hazard  and  entertained  at  luncheon, 
shown  over  the  chief  buildings  of  the 
place,  including  the  art  museum,  with 
carriages  to  convey  them  where  the  dis- 
tance was  taxing,  but  there  was  added  a 
fine  half -hour  organ  recital  by  Professor 
]\IcDougal  in  Houghton  Chapel. 

The  Concord  and  Lexington  party 
numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
cheerfxil  people  who  started  off  soon  after 
eight  A.  M.  in  spite  of  threatening  weath- 
er. Flappily  the  thunder  showers  exhaust- 
ed themselves  in  a  few  hours  and  clear 
weather  prevailed  thereafter.  Dr.  A.  E. 
Winship,  who  accompanied  the  party,  did 
everything  possible  for  their  comfort. 
Anyone  who  has  made  a  trip  to  these 
historic  sites  knows  how  richly  rewarded 
the  kindergartners  were  for  their  courage 
in  setting  out. 

The  visitors  to  Plymouth,  eight  in 
number,  were  entertained  for  the  day  by 
a  descendant  of  two  colonial  governors, 
who  was  formerly  an  active  kindergart- 
ner.  Carriages  were  furnished  to  take 
the  guests  to  the  woods  to  pick  mayflow- 
-  ers;  the  sights  of  the  town  were  shown  to 
them  bv  those  who  knew  every  stock  and 
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stone;  and,  to  give  full  flavor  to  the  oc- 
casion, they  were  received  and  served 
with  lunch  at  the  old  family  homestead 
by  the  hostess  and  some  of  her  friends, 
all  attired  in  veritable  great-gTandmother 
costumes,  with  court  plaster  beauty- 
patches  on  their  faces,  and  high-combed, 
powdered  hair.  Certainly,  the  Plymouth 
visit  and  its  many  pleasures  will  be  long- 
remembered. 

Two  kindergartners  took  advantage  of 
the  Salem  trip,  and  had  a  good  time  see- 
ing that  quaint  old  town  and  lunching  in 
Danvers  v\-ith  Miss  Anne  Page,  whose  an- 
cestral home  is  seen  so  prettily  pictured 
in  the  back  part  of  the  Review. 

The  car  trip  "Seeing.  Boston"  proved 


very  popular,  and  gave  to  many  an  idea 
of  Boston  and  its  surroundings  that  they 
will  be  glad  to  have  in  memory. 

For  the  excellent  transportation  ar- 
rangements with  regard  to  all  these  trips, 
credit  is  due  and  is  most  coi-dially  and 
gratefully  given  to  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship, 
who  acted  as  chairman  of  the  transpor- 
tation committee  of  I.  K.  U.  in  Boston 
this  year.  Not  only  did  he  serve  ably 
and  indefatigably  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  transportation,  but  he  was 
cheerfully  active  on  every  occasion  dur- 
ing the  convention  when  his  kindly  help 
could  avail.  To  say  this  hearty  "thank 
you"  is  a  sincere  pleasure. 

Pittsburg,  1903 ! 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

TO   BE   HELD   AT   MIXNEAPOLIS,    JULY    7-11,    1902. 


Papers  to  be  given  at  the  N.  E.  A. 
meeting,  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
kindergartners,  are:  How  the  School 
Strengthens  the  Individuality  of  the 
Pupil,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris ;  A  Comparison 
of  Kindergarten  Methods  for  Deaf  and 
Hearing  Children,  Mary  McCowen,  su- 
pervisor of  special  schools,  Chicago ;  New 
Lines  of  Attack  in  Child  Study,  discus- 
sion by  Miss  Clara  Mingins,  Detroit ; 
Possibilities  in  Art  Education  with  Re- 
lation to  Manual  Training,  Prof.  Ernest 
Fenollosa  (a  discussion  of  like  elements 
seen  in  child  and  race  development).  At 
the  Kindergarten  Department  meeting, 
the  speakers  will  be  Miss  Elizabeth  Har- 
rison and  Mrs.  A.  H.Putnam  of  Chicago, 
Miss  Cecelia  Adams  of  Denver,  Miss 
Mary  Atay  of  Salt  Lake  City,  the  presi- 
dent, and  others.  Dr.  Kiehle  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  will  also  speak. 
The  general  topic  will  be  Language  in 
Relation  to  the  Work  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten. Another  session  will  be  held  jointly 
with  the  Elementary  Department,  at 
which  Agriculture  and  Gardening  in  Re- 
lation to  the  School,  and  The  Uses  of 
Myth  and  History  will  be  discussed. 
Kindergartners  who  will  take  part  are. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  Miss  Stella 
Wood  of  ^rinnrnpolis,  and  Miss  Corinne 


Marcellus  of  Chicago.  Kindergartners 
who  intend  being  present  and  who  have 
worked  on  the  subjects  to  be  discussed 
are  invited  to  send  their  names  to  the 
president,  that  she  may  call  on  them  to 
join  in  discussions. 

C.  Geraldixe  O'Grady, 

Teachers   College,  N.  Y., 
Department  President. 

Rates  and  Ticket  Conditions — A  rate 
of  one  first-class  limited  fare  for  the 
round  trip,  plus  $2.00  membership  fee, 
has  been  granted  by  the  railroads  and 
boat  lines  on  the  Lakes.  The  dates  of 
sale  will  provide  for  arrival  in  Minne- 
apolis on  July  6,  7  and  8. 

Tickets  are  limited  on  the  going  pas- 
sage to  reach  Minneapolis  not  later  than 
July  8;  and  returning,  to  leave  Minne- 
apolis not  later  than  July  14,  with  the 
provision  that  tickets  may  be  extended 
for  return  at  any  date,  not  later  than 
September  1st,  by  depositing  the  same 
with  the  Joint  Railway  Agent  at  Minne- 
apolis on  or  before  Jul.v  12,  and  paying 
a  deposit  fee  of  twenty-five  cents. 

Many  interesting  side  trips  will  be  ar- 
ranged ;  there  will  also  be  a  Natural  His- 
tory Excursion  and  a  Geographical  and 
Geological  Excursion.  Headquarters  will 
be  at  the  West  Hotel. 
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The  regular  commercial  rates  will  pre- 
vail during  the  convention;  diagrams 
and  printed  price  lists  will  be  furnished 
upon  application  to  A.  W.  Bronson,  man- 
ager of  the  West  Hotel. 

Other  hotels  on  the  American  plan 
may  be  found  at  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  per 
day;  on  the  European  plan,  rates  vary 
from  50  cents  to  $1.50  per  day.  First 
class  family  hotels  located  in  the  best 
residence  districts  of  the  city  will  have 
accommodations  for  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  persons  each,  at  $1.50  to  $2.50 
per  day,  American  plan. 

The  local  committee  has  a  large  list 


of  approved  rooms  which  have  been  ten- 
dered for  the  use  of  visitors,  in  first-class 
boarding  houses  and  private  homes,  at 
prices  ranging  from  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  day  for  each  person,  with  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  25  cents  each  for  meals. 
The  conxmittee  will  be  ready  to  make  as- 
signment of  parties  to  rooms  after  June 
1st,  and  will  take  pleasure  in  locating  all 
members  of  small  parties  in  the  same 
house,  or  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

Application  should  be  made  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date  to  Wallace  G.  Nye, 
chairman  of  the  local  committee,  533 
Andrus  Building,  Minneapolis. 


KINDERGARTEN  NEWS. 


The  kindergarten  teachers  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  Oranges  (jST.  J.)  held 
a  meeting  April  21:  and  organized  the 
Kindergarten  Union  of  the  Oranges, 
electing  the  following  oificers :  President, 
Miss  Ada  Westerman  of  Orange;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  Miss  Marietta  Ber- 
nard, also  of  Orange;  executive  commit- 
tee. Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet  of  East  Or- 
ange, Miss  Julia  Abbott  of  East  Orange, 
Miss  Sara  Barrows  of  South  Orange, 
Miss  Lulu  Whiting  of  West  Orange,  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Barber  of  Orange. 

A  new  kindergarten  has  been  opened 
in  Epworth  chapel,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Kate  Bur- 
well.  This  will  be  kept  open  all  sum- 
mer. The  good  work  is  planned  by  the 
women  of  Hennepin  Avenue  M.  E. 
Church,  who  for  several  years  have  main- 
tained an  industrial  and  Sunday  school 
in  this  little  chapel. 

Mrs.  May  E.  Paine,  teacher  in  the 
Maplewood,  Mass.,  kindergarten,  has 
tendered  her  resignation  to  the  school 
board.  Miss  Rowcll  of  the  West  school 
kindergarten  is  to  take  charge  of  this 
kindergarten. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Kindergarten  Club  was  held  April 
5,  and  Miss  Kate  Eastman  was  elected 
president;  Miss  Fanny  Randoli)h,  first 
vice-president;  Miss  TTelen  Dunbar,  sec- 
ond vice-president;  Miss  Louise  Thi- 
borger,  recording  secretary;  Miss  Daisy 
Russ,  corresponding  secretary,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Rykoski,  treasurer. 

The  London  (Ontario)  Normal  School 


students  invited  the  Froebel  Society  to 
the  Nonnal  School  on  May  1st  for  an 
evening  of  games.  The  program  was  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  normal  students  and 
kindergartners  alternated  in  taking 
charge  of  a  game.  A  very  enjoyable 
evening  was  spent  by  the  hundred,  and 
twenty-five  players.  A  maypole  was 
wound,  and  among  other  games  played 
were  The  Willow  it  Will  Twist.  I  put 
my  Right  Hand  so,  The  King  of  France, 
Ladysmith,  Transformation  Game,  Scotch 
Tag,  Send  the  Ring  to  Killarney,  The 
Stream,  The  Snail,  Bowing  Low,  Eng- 
lish Tag  (three  deep).  Wind  Games 
(Weathervane  and  Windmill),  Ball 
Gftmes,  Sense  Games  and  Soldier  Boy. 
The  refreshments  served  were  prepared 
by  the  lady  students  in  the  Domestic 
Science  class. 

Forty  thousand  dollars  has  been  given 
by  a  prominent  man  of  New  York  city 
to  the  New  York  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion as  an  endowment  fund.  The  in- 
terest from  this  fund  will  be  used  to 
carry  on  for  all  time  the  work  of  the 
Frances  Dana  Walcott  Kindergarten,  at 
No.  239  Spring  street,  which  the  donor 
has  been  maintaining  in  memoi-y  of  his 
daughter.  This  is  not  only  the  largest 
single  gift  ever  made  to  the  Kindergar- 
ten Association,  l)ut  this  is  the  first  kin- 
dergarten in  New  York  to  have  a  per- 
manent endowment  fund.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  train  fifty  cliildren  a  year. 
By  the  members  of  the  Kindergarten 
Association  it  is  hoped  this  gift  will  not 
only  do  good  in  making  absolutely  per- 
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maneut  the  work  of  the  kindergarten, 
that  has  been  depending-  from  year  to 
ye'ar  on  its  founder's  generosity,  but  will 
serve  as  an  example  to  others,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  great  need  that  exists  for 
the  extension  of  kindergarten  work  in 
certain  sections  of  the  city.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand children  of  kindergarten  age  in 
New  York  are  practically  neglected. 

The  Summer  School  of  the  South,  to 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville,  June  19  to  July  31,  is  organ- 
ized in  three  departments.  Each  of  these 
departments  oifers  a  great  variety  of 
courses.  The  department  of  the  com- 
mon school  lays  special  emphasis  on  kin- 
dergarten work,  nature  study  and  man- 
ual training,  but  includes  all  the  sub- 
jects. Miss  Burton  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  Miss  Patty  Hill  will  conduct  a 
model  kindergarten,  a  normal  class  for 
primary  teachers,  another  for  trained 
kindergartners  and  a  round  table  for 
mothers  and  club  women.  A  most  at- 
tractive feature  of  the  school  will  be  the 
popular  lectures  of  great  educational 
thinkers  and  eminent  scientific  men.  All 
Southern  and  Southwestern  railroads 
have  granted  a  rate  of  one  fare  for  the 
round  trip,  and  the  expense  of  living  at 
the  university  and  in  Knoxville  are  very 
moderate.  Tuition  is  free,  and  the  only 
charge  will  be  the  registration  fee  of 
$5.00,  paid  on  entering. 

In  memory  of  his  friend,  John  Ruskin, 
Mr.  Henry  Willett  of  Arnold  House, 
Brighton,  has  made  an  interesting  and 
valuable  gift  to  the  Ashmolean  Natural 
History  Society  of  Oxfordshire.  It  con- 
sists of  a  piece  of  ground  about  five  acres 
in  extent,  comprising  woodland,  marsh, 
bog  and  water,  and  containing  many 
local  and  rare  specimens  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  Mr.  Willett's  wish  is 
that  the  land  shall  be  known  as  "The 
Ruskin  Plot,"  and  that  it  shall  be  kept 
for  all  time  in  its  natural  condition. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  section 
on  kindergarten,  department  of  peda- 
gogy, Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  Institute,  held 
May  1,  Miss  Panniebelle  Curtis  was 
elected  chairman  and  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Waterman,  vice-chairman.  There  was 
much  discussion  of  work  for  next  season, 
it  being  finally  settled  to  have  ten  lec- 
tures from  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  lectures 
once  a  month  by  prominent  kindergart- 
ners, and  a  convention  of  mothers'  clubs 
in  March. 

The  free  kindergarten  in  connection 
with  the  Children's  Home  at  Bay  City, 


Mich.,  was  opened  April  14.  Nineteen 
little  ones  were  enrolled  with  Miss  Field 
in  charge,  assisted  by  Miss  Bessie  Marsh 
and  Miss  Mary  Fenton.  The  children 
entered  into  their  work  with  an  energy 
that  speaks  well  for  the  success  of  the 
kindergarten.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  the 
following  ofiicers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Wm.  McCloy;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  A.  M.  Miller;  second  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Taylor;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Williams;  finan- 
cial secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  Hill;  treas- 
urer, Mrs.  M.  Howe;  auditor,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Root. 

Kindergartens  will  soon  be  established 
as  'part  of  the  school  system  of  Janes- 
ville.  Wis.  The  adoption  of  the  system 
will  do  much  to  relieve  the  overcrowded 
condition  of  the  primary  departments  of 
the  schools. 

Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  is  to  have  a  public 
kindergarten.  A  number  of  Herkimer's 
leading  women  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  work,  and  already  a  fund 
has  been  started  for  the  pui^pose. 

The  April  meeting  of  the  Jenny  Hun- 
ter AlumnfE  Association,  New  York  city, 
took  the  form  of  a  birthday  party.  After 
the  business  meeting  a  grand  march  was 
formed,  headed  by  Miss  Hunter,  hon- 
orary president,  and  Mrs.  Foster,  presi- 
dent. With  lightly  tripping  step  the 
members  passed  the  large  decorated  bowl 
and  each  dropped  into  it  her  birthday 
gift  to  the  association  inclosed  in  a  small 
sealed  envelope  bearing  on  the  outside 
the  motto: — 

"  On  April  twelfth  a  tea  there  '11  be 
Where  kindergartners  will  weleoine  thee. 
As  many  pence  as  you  're  years  old. 
Or  more"  (if  that  seem  not  too  hold), 
Bring  with  you;  or  should  you  not  attend, 
By  some  kind  friend  or  postman  send." 

The  pantomime  Mary  Jane,  enacted  by 
the  Misses  Morgenroth,  Mercedes 
O'Leary  and  Florence  V.  Field,  caused 
a  continuous  bublde  of  mirth.  The 
usual  birthday  cake  contributed  its  share 
of  amusement. 

There  are  at  present  eighty-two  chil- 
dren in  the  Livermore  Falls.  Mc.,  kinder- 
garten. So  large  a  kindergarten  necessi- 
tates another  kindergartnor.  and  Miss 
Mabelle  Smith  of  Kents  Hill  has  been 
secured  for  the  position. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  T'''ni- 
versity.  Salt  Lake  City,  it  was  decided 
to  establish  a  kindergarten  as  a  regular 
department  of  the  institution.  Tiiis  will 
enable  the  university  to  give  a   kinder- 
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garten  training  course  for  teachers.  The 
kindergarten  is  to  be  an  auxiliary  of  the 
normal  school,  and  will  be  used  in  giving 
practice  to  the  students  who  are  prepar- 
ing to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  The 
kindergarten  will  occupy,  for  one  year, 
or  until  a  department  building  is  erected 
especially  for  its  use,  one  of  the  large 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Young  Me- 
morial building. 

Miss  Lida  Beck  of  Everest,  Kan.,  has 
been  appointed  kindergartner  at  the 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Indian  school,  and 
Miss  Maggie  Neff  of  Emporia,  Kan.,  at 
Seneca  Indian  school,  Wyandotte,  I.  T. 

The  new  kindergarten  which  has  been 
opened  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  with  about 
forty  children,  is  being  conducted  with 
satisfactory  results.  Miss  Dacey  is  prin- 
cipal with  Miss  Leonard  as  assist- 
ant. The  kindergarten  on  Locust  street 
has  also  a  large  attendance.  Miss  John- 
son is  principal,  and  Miss  Ford  assistant. 

The  five  kindergarten  departments  of 
the  public  schools  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  are  in 
an  overcrowded  condition,  every  one  of 
them  having  forty  small  children  under 
the  care  of  one  kindergartner. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  season  of 
the  Philadelphia  Society  of  Froebel  Kin- 
dergartners  held  April  12,  Miss  Jane 
Campbell  of  the  Philadelphia  Normal 
School  for  Girls  read  a  paper  on  Stories 
of  Famous  Song. 

Des  Moines,  la.,  held  its  first  vacation 
school  last  summer  under  the  auspicies 
of  the  Froebel  Association  and  its  suc- 
cess was  such  that  it  will  be  undertaken 
again  this  year  with  better  equipment. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  seventy- 
five  children  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year's  session  but  there  were  so  many 
applications  that  more  than  twice  that 
number  were  admitted  and  many  were 
turned  away. 

A  Froebel  club  has  been  formed  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The  club  will  meet 
weekly  and  will  discuss  qviestions  in  re- 
lation to  child  culture. 

Miss  Mabel  Laubenstein  has  opened  a 
kindergarten  in  the  Rentz  building  at 
Ashland,  Pa. 

The  committee  on  kindergartens,  vaca- 
tion schools  and  children's  playgrounds 
of  the  Civic  Club,  Portland,  Me.,  is  pre- 
paring for  its  summer  work.  The  North 
School  yard  is  already  watched  by  the 
children  who  played  there  last  summer, 
and  as  soon  as  school  closes  the  place 
will  be  besieged  by  the  boys  and  girls. 


Henry  W.  Maxwell,  for  several  years 
one  of  the  most 'useful  members  of  the 
Brooklyn  board  of  education,  died  on 
May  11,  at  his  country  estate,  Oakdale, 
Long  Island.  His  magnificent  philan- 
thropic contributions  and  labors,  and  his 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  public  educa- 
tion, were  recognized  by  Columbia  L'ni- 
versity  by  the  conferring  of  the  honor- 
able degree  of  Master  of  Arts  upon  him. 
The  flags  on  the  board  of  education 
building  and  on  all  the  Brooklyn  schools 
were  at  half-mast  on  May  12,  as  a  mark 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  noble 
citizen  whose  life  had  closed. 

On  September  24  what  is  known  as 
Highland  Avenue  Kindergarten  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  will  open  under  a  new  name, 
the  "Chatham  School,"  so  called  in  honor 
of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham.  Miss 
Blanche  H.  Boardman  is  the  principal, 
while  the  teachers  include  Miss  Alice  B. 
Richards,  Miss  Harriette  W.  Patterson 
and  Miss  Louise  G.  Taylor. 


Deafness  Cannot  be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  tliey  cannot  reach  the 
fliseased  portion  of  the  ear.  Tliere  is  only  one  way 
to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional 
remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  lining;  of  the  Eustachian 
Tube.  AVhen  this  tulie  is  inflamed  you  have  a 
rumblinp:  sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and  when  it 
is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  result,  and  unless 
the  inflainination  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube 
restored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be 
destroyed  forever ;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused 
by  catarrh,  which  is  nothinp;  but  an  inflamed  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrli)  that  caniiot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh'  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Tole.lo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Familv  Pills  are  the  best. 


Kindergartners  who  are  willing  to 
change  their  location  for  a  better  salary 
and  advanced  positions,  should  address 
Mr.  Orville  Brewer,  Teachers'  Coopera- 
tive Association,  100  Auditorium  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  Mr.  Brewer  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  fill  such  positions  as 
principal  or  assistant  in  the  public  kin- 
dergartens of  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Cov- 
ington, and  other  large  cities,  as  well  as 
private  kindergartens.  He  prefers  those 
with  large  experience,  but  often  has  posi- 
tions for  beginners  who  have  had  a  thorough 
preparation. 


A  D  VER  TIS  EMENTa. 


Mention  SiINI>EItQjiM,TEN  ItEriEW  when  answering  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1900.     Highest  Award,  Pan-American  Exposition,  190 J. 
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A  written  examination  of  applicants 
for  licenses  as  kindergarten  teachers  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  will  be  held,  by 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  on  Tuesday, 
June  10,  1902,  beginning  at  9  a.  m.,  at 
the  hall  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Park 
avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  street,  borough 
of  Manhattan;  and  an  oral  examination 
for  such  licenses  at  the  call  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners. 

To  enter  this  examination,  an  appli- 
cant must  have  one  of  the  following 
qualifications : — 

(a)  Graduation  from  a  high  school  or 
an  institution  of  equal  or  higher  rank, 
or  an  equivalent  academic  training;  and 
graduation  from  a  school  for  the  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers  having  a 
course  of  two  years,  at  least  one  of  which 
has  been  devoted  to  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  kindergarten  work.  (Applicants 
presenting  qualification  {a),  who  are  nor 
graduates  of  high  schools,  may  be  re- 
quired to  pass  an  academic  examination.) 

(b)  Graduation  from  a  four  years' 
course  (including  a  kindergarten  course 
of  two  years)  in  a  State  normal  school 
or  a  college,  (c)  Graduation  from  a 
school  for  the  training  of  kindergartners 
having  a  course  of  at  least  one  year,  to- 
gether with  successful  experience  in  kin- 
dergarten teaching  for  not  less  than  two 
years.  (Applicants  presenting  qualifi- 
cation (c)  must  pass,  in  addition  to  the 
examination  described  below,  an  aca- 
demic examination,  unless  they  are  col- 
lege graduates.) 

All  applicants  must  pass  written  and 
oral  examinations  embracing  the  follow- 
ing subjects: — 

(a)  Theory  and  practice  of  kindergar- 
ten   teaching;     (b)  free-hand    drawing; 

(c)  singing  and  piano  playing;  {d) 
physical  exercises  appropriate  for  the 
kindergarten. 

Each  applicant  must  be  at  least  eight- 
een years  of  ago  and  of  good  moral  char- 
acter. 

Each  applicant  will  be  required  to  re- 
port for  a  physical  examination,  within 
ten  days  after  the  date  of  the  written 
examination,  to  one  of  the  physicians 
authorized  hy  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  fee._  three  dollars,  is  to  be  paid  by 
the  applicant,  to  whom  it  will  be  repaid 
after  acceptance  of  appointment.  No 
person  will  bo  licensed  who  has  not  been 
vaccinated  within  eight  years,  unless  the 
examining  physician  recommends  other- 
wise. 

The  licenses  issued  under  these  regula- 
tions hold   for  the   period   of   one  year. 


and  may  be  renewed  for  two  successive 
years  in  case  the  work  of  the  holder  is 
satisfactory.  At  the  close  of  the  third 
year  of  continuous  successful  service, 
the  City  Superintendent  may  make  the 
license  permanent. 

William  H.  Maxwell, 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


The  Idndergarten  question  in  Chicago 
is  still  imder  discussion,  and  no  decision 
has  yet  been  reached  by  the  school  board. 
Many  plans  have  been  suggested  by 
which  sufficient  funds  may  be  secured 
for  the  support  of  the  kindergartens. 
Mrs.  O'Keefe  advocates  that  two  weeks 
be  cut  off  the  high  school  term  and 
Mayor  Harrison  indorses  her  policy. 
The  mayor  says  flatly:  "Cut  down  the 
high  school  term  in  order  to  save  money 
to  keep  the  kindergartens  open  through- 
out the  year."  Thomas  Brenan,  chairman 
of  School  Management  Committee,  says 
that  the  kindergartens  must  be  kept  open 
and  that  some  steps  will  be  taken  for  re- 
taining them.  He  also  favors  closing  the 
high  schools  two  or  three  weeks  earlier 
in  order  to  save  the  money  necessary  for 
the  kindergartens,  as  sixty-five  per  cent 
of  the  children  of  Chicago  never  get  be- 
yond the  primary  grades,  and  only  four 
per  cent  reach  the  high  schools.  A 
Central  Kindergarten  League  com- 
posed of  two  delegates  from  each  of  the 
thirty-five  wards  has  recently  been  or- 
ganized. This  league  will  keep  up  a 
constant  agitation  against  the  closing  of 
the  kindergartens.  Twenty-nine  socie- 
ties of  the  Chicago  Turners  have 
joined  in  the  campaign  and  have 
adopted  strong  resolutions  in  favor 
of  the  continuance  of  the  system. 
Chairman  Clayton  Mark  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  made  the  welcome  announce- 
ment that  twenty  kindergartens  located 
in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  city  will  not 
be  closed.  The  School  Board  hope  to 
open  that  number  the  first  of  September, 
but  the  others  will  have  to  wait  until 
there  are  funds.  If  the  money  which  will 
be  due  the  Board  of  Education  on  the 
payment  of  uncollected  taxes  should 
come  to  the  board  it  would  solve  the 
whole  question  and  the  entire  eighty  kin- 
dergartens would  be  kept  open. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Utah 
State  Kindergarten  Association,  held 
April  19,  Miss  Mary  C.  May,  as  presi- 
dent, gave  her  annual  address;  Mijs.  Har- 
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riet  Brewer  Sterling  spoke  on  What  Kin- 
dergarten Means  to  the  Mother,  and  Pro- 
fessor Stewart  of  the  university,  on 
What  the  Kindergarten  Training  Means 
to  the  Young  Woman. 

The  Pittstield,  Mass.,  Kindergarten 
Association  will  clear  about  one  hundred 
dollars  from  the  course  of  four  lectures 
given  during  the  winter. 

New  private  kindergartens  have 
recently  been  opened  at  the  following- 
places:  Oriskany,  N.  Y.,  by  Miss  Minnie 
Krebs;  South  Framingham,  Mass.,  Miss 
Myra  Wheelock;  Monroe,  La.,  Miss  Eva 
Parker;  Goshen,  Ind.,  Miss  Nettie  Sav- 
age ;  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  Miss  Adele  Parker ; 
West  Covington,  O.,  Miss  Margaret  Gib- 
son. 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the 
Connecticut  Congress  of  Mothers  was 
held  in  Jewell  Hall,  Hartford,  April  16. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  both 
the  morning  and  afternoon  meetings 
were  intensely  interesting,  many  matters 
of  public  interest  being  discussed.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Frances  Sheldon  Bolton,  New 
Haven;  first  vice-president,  Mrs.  D.  A. 
Markham,  Hartford;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Carrie  Capen,  Willimantic; 
third  vice-president,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Fergu- 
son, Middletown;  fourth  vice-president, 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Ames,  Rockville;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  Caroline  J.  Taylor, 
Bridgeport ;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs,  Mabel  P.  Stivers,  West  Haven; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Homer  S.  Cummings, 
Stamford ;  auditor,  Mrs.  Wilbert  N.  Aus- 
tin, Plymouth. 

The  kindergartners  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
gave  a  delightful  reception  April  6  to 
the  first  vear  teachers  of  the  city  at  the 
Willard  School.  The  kindergartners  took 
part  in  marching  and  games,  the  idea 
being  to  show  the  primary  teachers  some 
of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten.  After 
the  games  the  guests  partook  of  dainty 
refreshments. 

It  is  proposed  to  place  in  each  class- 
room of  the  schools  in  Greater  New  York 
a  small  library,  proportionate  to  the  num- 
bers in  the  class,  carefully  selected  to  cor- 
respond with  the  grade.     Picture  books 


are  to  be  iiart  of  the  kindergarten  library 
and  works  of  higher  literature  to  be  in- 
troduced as  the  grades  advance.  The 
books  are  to  be  shifted  twice  a  year.  The 
children  will  be  encouraged  to  use  the 
books  freely.  In  Buft'alo  the  plan  has 
worked  very  successfully'. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  has  now  12  public 
school  kindergartens  with  GOO  pupils  en- 
rolled. Of  these  600  children,  250  are 
five  years  of  age  or  over;  and  Supt.  Car- 
roll justly  states  that  in  estimating  the 
Comparative  expense  of  the  kindergarten 
and  first  primary  gi*ade,  "the  cost  of  in- 
struction for  these  250  pupils  should  be 
deducted  from  the  kindergarten  budget 
and  added  to  the  expense  of  primary 
schools,"  since  the  kindergarten,  in 
caring  for  children  of  five  and  over,  is 
doing  work  which  the  primary  school  is 
legally  expected  to  do. 

"Too  much  tutor  and  too  little  father; 
too  much  clothing  and  too  little  mother; 
too  much  boarding  school  and  too  little 
home,"  is  the  way  Percival  Chubb 
summed  up  the  misfortunes  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  wealthy,  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Life,  in 
the  Tuxedo,  New  York  city. 

"Our  wealthy  children  are  disreputably 
clean,"  said  Mr.  Chubb.  "They  are  little 
patterns  of  anaemic  primness.  They  ex- 
ist merely  for  their  clothes.  A  good  roll 
in  the  mud  is  what  they  need.  Mud  pies, 
that  blessed  institution  of  happy  normal 
children,  would  be  their  salvation. 

"A  plush  civilization  is  not  the  one  for 
children.  The  home  on  whose  walls  the 
very  pictures  are  crying  out  for  space  is 
not  the  home  for  children.  Parents  must 
decide  whether  the  upholsterer,  the  tailor 
or  the  child  shall  rule  the  home. 

"Many  Fifth  Avenue  houses,"  he  said, 
"look  like  the  'place  of  tombs'  or  of  lost 
souls.  The  children  have  also  the  great 
misfortune  of  not  going  to  the  public 
schools.  The  private  schools  have  too 
long  vacations,  during  which  the  hotel 
piazza  disease  fastens  itself  upon  the 
children." 

The  eauipment  and  work  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Teachers  College  and  the 
Horace  Mann  Schools,  New  York  city, 
were  on  exhibition  May  26-20. 
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ThePhiiadelphiaTraining  School 

FOR    KINDERGARTNERS 

"Reopened  October  1st,  1901. 
Junior,   Senior,    and   Special   Classes. 
Address, 

MRS.  M.  L.  VAN  KIRK,  Principal. 

laSS  Pin»  Street,        -        -        -        -        Philadelphia. 

The  Froebel 
Kindergarten      Training     School, 

Second  and  State  Sts.,     HARRISBURG.  PA. 

P,    O.    BOX    305. 

Two  years'  course,  coveririg  theory  of  the  Kinder- 
cmrten,  Gifts,  Occupations,  Games,  and  Stories,  with 
OAlly  observation  and  practice  in  the  Kindergarten. 
ClASS  work  began  October  1. 

EVELYN  BARRINGTON,  PRINCIPAL. 
PESXAI^oajajI-KROEBEI^ 

Kindergarten    Training    School    at 
CHICAGO  COMMONS. 

Two  years'  course  in  Kindergarten  Theory  and 
Practice.  A  course  in  Home-making.  Industrial 
*nd  Social  Development  emphasized.  Includes  op- 
portunity to  become  familiar  with  Social  Settle- 
ment Work.    For  circulars  and  particulars,  address 

BERTHA  HOFER  HEQNER,  363  No.  Winchester  Ave.,  Chicago. 


"THE    KRAUS" 

Kindergarten  Normal  Training:  School 
and  "  Extension  Course  " 

Will  be  held  hereafter  at  "  THE  HOFFMAN  ARMS" 

Corner  Madison  Avenue  and  59th  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Principal,  Mrs.  Maria  Kraus-Boelte. 


J  Chicago  Kindergarten  College  { 
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Four  years'  course.  One  year  prepares 
a  student  for  a  position  as  an  assistant ; 
two  years  prepares  to  take  full  charge 
of  a  kindergarten  ;  three  years  for  an 
assistant  in  training  work  and  four  years 
to  take  charge  of  a  training  class  or  to 
fill  a  supervisor's  position.  Special  add- 
ed work  for  primary  teachers.  Daily 
practice  throughout  course.  The  college 
has  a  boarding  department  and  provides 
a  delightful  home  for  its  students. 

MRS.  J.  N.  GROUSE,         ) 
ELIZABETH  HARRISON,  I  Pf'n^pa's- 

10  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago. 


PERRY  KlKDERdRRTEN  NOaiHRL  SCHOOL, 


18  Huntington  Avenue,      Boston,  Mass. 

MRS.  ANNIE  MOSELEY  PERRY,  Principal. 

MISS  ANNIE  COOLIDGE  RUST'S 

Froebel  School, 
Kindergarten  Normal  Classes, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Eleventh  Year  Begins  Oct.  8,  1902. 


Two  Years  Course.  Preparatory  and 
Post-graduate  courses.  Music  on  kinder- 
garten principles. 

For  Catalogue,  address 
MISS  RUST,  811  Beacon  Street. 

TRAINING  CLASS 

OF  THE  

Buffalo  Free -. 

Kindergarten  Association. 

TWO  YEARS'  COURSE. 
1891-1903 
For  particulars  address 

MISS   ELLA  C.  ELDER, 

86  Delaware  Avenue.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Kindergarten  Training  School, 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN. 
Prixcipal,  MRS.  LUCRETIA  WILLARD  TREAT. 

School  year  continuous.  Winter,  Spring,  and  Sum- 
mer terms. 

SUMMER  DATES— JULY  7  TO  AUGUST  30. 

Students  entered  at  any  time  and  for  any  length 
of  time. 

For  particulars  address,  CLARA  WHEELER,  S«c. 
Kindergarten  Association,  Auditorium,  23  Fountain 
Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


OHIO,  Toledo,  2313  Ashland  Ave. 
The  Mi^^CS  LaW^S  ^"""^^^^  Kindergarten 

1  ne  iviisseb  i^aw  h  T^^^j^^jg  school,  nth 

year,  faculty  of  six,  new  building.  Medical  Super- 
vision, personal  attention.  Certificate  and  Diplo- 
ma Courses. 

Maby  E.  Law,  M.D.,  Principal. 

NEW  TERM  SEPTEMBER  J  0th. 
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